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Onb of the maiD aBU!iea of the wonderful 

HUccess of the teetotal movement in Great 
Britain was the fact, that its ear!; supporters 
not only believed its principlei were sound 
and salutary, but that it was incumbent upon 
those who had been benefited, directly or in- 
directly, to go out aa roisaionaries and pro- 
claim to the world this new gospel of deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of drink. 

Without reward^nny, rather at the socri- 
lice of time, labour, and money, in the midst 
of much reproach and persecution, eveu at 
the peril of their lives, they proclaimed their 
principles far and wide. Filled with enthu- 
siastic ardour, and a desire to let others parti- 
cipate in the joys they felt, the early disciples 
of teetotalism in Preston, Warrington, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, York, 
Newcastle, London, and elsewhere, were mis- 
sionaries who, at the close of their daily toil, 
or on holidays, went into the cuuutry to pro- 
claim ■' deliverance to the captives" from the 
slavery of intemperance. What these heroic 
worfcersaccumplishediWhathomesoQcesadand 
miserable they blessed, what sorrowing hearts 
they made glad, eternity alone can reveal. 

Vhilst we have no desire whatever to mini- 
Voi-U. 



the credit due to the Preston teetotal 

for their abundant, self-sa 
ficing labours, we wish, ho\ 
certain erroneous impressions made by some 
writers, who strive to prove that the move- 
ment originated at and was missioned from 
one special centre. This is not so, as the 
facta already given sufficiently prove. 

Neither Manchester, Warrington, nor Liver- 
pool can legitimately be claimed as offshoots 
of Preston. Manchester and Warrington had 
the whole truth given to them hy the Quaker 
pioneer, O. H. Birkett of Duhhn, two yeara 
before its light dawned upon the minds of the 
Preatou workers, as seen in the mauifesto 
printed, published, and widely distributed in 
April, 1830 {see Chapter V,). 

In the light of that startling declaration of 
principles, William Clarke and John Monks 
of Latohford commenced their teetotal career 
in that year, the former remaining "true till 
death," and the latter, over eighty years of age, 
still lives a staunch, earnest teetotaller. These 
men educated the brothere Mee and othera of 
Warrington, and they missioned the district. 

Dr. R. B. Grindrod and his friends mis- 
sioned the aubiitha of Manchester, beginning 
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in the square near Rider's Row, Miles Plat- 
ting, and continuing the work in Stevenson 
Square, Manchester, extending their opera- 
tions to the adjoining towns and villages. 

So also in Liverpool, the early friends of 
the movement became honorary missionaries, 
^men who put their light in a candlestick, 
and set it on a hill,'' so that others, seeing 
their good works and the beneficent results 
arising therefrom, were led to go and do like- 
wise. As already shown, it was this mission- 
ary spirit that planted the seed and tilled the 
ground at Preston, through Messrs. John 
Finch and Thomas Swindlehurst, who were 
the real founders of the movement in that 
town, and whose example inspired Messrs. 
Idvesey, King, Teare, Grubb, Anderton, Broad- 
belt^ and others, to identify themselves with 
the movement, and become leaders and mis- 
•ionaries in that part of Lancashire. They 
infused the same spirit into the leaders of the 
movement in Leeds, Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Bolton, and elsewhere, until there were a 
number of centres from whence devoted, 
heroic, honorary missionaries went forth to 
** instil the new essence of truth." 

But the prince of honorary missionaries, 
the man who gave time, talents, money, and 
influence to the movement, was the late Mr. 
John Finch, the Liverpool iron merchant, 
philanthropist and temperance reformer, who, 
on his business journeys in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, planted the stan- 
dard of true temperance, and enlisted recruits 
who became valiant soldiers of the new cru- 
Hade. In this chapter we propose to give 
particulars of his labours, which will in some 
measure atone for the wrong done to him and 
others by some who have attempted to write 
temi)erance history. 

In his Life and Teachings of Joseph Livesey, 
p. 97, Mr. John Pearce affirms that " all other 
efforts, except those in Preston, were of a 
purely local character, and had no influence 
in forming what may be termed a national 
temperance movement." The Rev. Charles 
Uarrett, in a letter written to Mr. Livesey in 
1867, urging him to write his autobiography, 
^ve utterance to words which, written in all 
lincerity and with the purest and best inten- 
tions, seem to convey the same idea. In fact, 
Mr. Garrett's words created so deep an im- 
pression that some writers have gone much 
further than the reverend gentleman contem- 
plated. Mr. Garrett wrote — 



I " It is said by some that teetotalism did not 
originate in Preston, but had several heads. 
To this I answer, no doubt there were many 
abstainers before Mr. Livesey's time, and many 
at the time, but as a national movement it 
certainly originated at Preston. There are 
tributaries to the Nile, but it has but one 
source; and there have been tributaries to this 
movement, but it has but one origin. It 
received its name at Preston. The pledge in 
general use was produced there, and from 
thence the missionaries went out sowing the 
seed from whence we reap the present harvest " 
(Livese^s Reminiscences, 1867, p. 3). 

All this would be perfectly true if Preston 
was the source ; if total abstinence had been 
bom and christened at the same place ; if the 
pledge in general use was the one produced 
there; and if Preston ira# the only place from 
whence the early missionaries went forth. 

(1.) As we have already shown, Preston 
was but a tributary, and did not origincUe 
the total abstinence pledge, that pledge being 
in use, in one form or another, in distant parts 
of the world before the formation of any society 
whatever in Preston. 

(2.) The receipt of a name does not prove 
either the date or place of birth. A person 
may be bom in one place and christened in an- 
other, as is often the case, so that the mere fact 
of the name "Teetotalism" having been given 
at Preston proves nothing. Total abstinence 
was nursed and cherished by Its adopted father, 
Mr. Joseph Livesey, until he loved it as much 
as if he had been its real parent, and he chris- 
tened it by a name — Teetotalism — which, be- 
ing both novel and mysterious, became at once 
a help and a hindrance to the cause. '< Tee- 
totalism 1 " cried many ; " what does that mean?" 
and they began to make inquiries and to talk 
about it On the other hand the old temper- 
ance men— Dr. Edgar and others— deemed it 
absurd and foolish, and ridiculed the very 
name of the Lancashire doctrine. 

(3.) The ple<lge in general use is not the 
same as those prmluced at Preston, but rather 
a modification of the Tradeston Pledge of 
January, 1832. In fact the Preston society 
modified \U pledge so often that it is difficult 
to know which pledge Mr. Garrett meant 
Coming nearer home, we may remark that 
neither tlie Manchester, Warrington, nor 
Liverfiool U»tal abstinence pledges were handi- 
capped by the Preston " one-year " limit. 

In confirmation of this statement we give 
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the following extrnct from a pumpblet issued 
in 1664, benring the namea of Jajnes Stephen- 
sou, Joseph Deardeo, and George Toalniiu 
(all Preston teetoUllera from Uie year 1833) 
as joint authors, and attested by Mr, Joseph 
Livesey; — "'Teetotalism,' it is said, is 'both 
a doctrine and a nyitem,' and whoever refers 
to its origin ought to treat it as such. In this 
sense it is dietiaguiahed from mere abtlinenee, 
which has been practised by iodividuals and 
commuuitiea in all ages. Aa a lyitem, it in- 
cludes the uniting of abstainers as members 
of n teniperauee society, first for their own 
editication and safety, and next for the refor- 
mation of others. The real bond of uuioD is 
mntaal conviction of the truth, sympathy, and 
a zeal for difftisiog the principles abroad; but 
the earliest visible confession of membership 
is i\\eplaige. These pledges varied in Preston 
as light iucreaaed,and were made more stringent 
■a it was found safe to do so, U!) the one was 
adopted which has now remained for about 
twenty -eight years" {A Sefiilation of the 
Claim* of Jama Teare, dc, p. 14). The last 
sentence ebows that the pledge in use at 
Preston in 1864 was adopted in 1636, and is 
coDoInsive proof of our atntement, 

(4.) As to missionary efforts, we have again 
to obaerve that the late Br. H. B. Griudrod 
emphatically declared that he and others were 
at work on the principle of unqualified teeto- 
talism as early as 1833 and before, and that 
they were ignorant of the work going on in 
Preston. The first visit to Manchester of the 
Preston missionaries was August lOth, 1834, 
afler the formation of the Milee Platting 
Total Abstinence Society by Dr. Orindrod. 
The firat effort in London by Mr, Livesey was 
in July, 1834, and it is affirmed that Mr. 
John Giles, of Cambridge Road, Mile End, 
bad adopted and advocated total abstinence 
eiffhteen months previaai to that date, and actu- 
ally had drawn up the following form of 
pledge;— "We agree to abstain from ardent 
spirita, ale, wine, or porter, and all other in- 
toxicating liquors, except for medicinal pur- 
poses or in a religious ordinance" (Freeman's 
HUlorg of the Pledge CorUroverii/). 

(5.) As to the question of Preston originat- 
ing a national movement, we need only remind 
our readers of the fact that at the conference 
convened by Mr. Livesey in 1835, and at 
which the British Temperance Association 
was instituted, the convener and his friends 
contemplated thetormatiou of "a purely local" 



or district association ,but, yielding to the wishes 
of Dr. Griudrod and his Manchester associates, 
they consented to the formation of a national 
temperance organization; so that, as a matter 
of fact, Manchester, Preston, Chester, and 
Liverpool exerted "on influence which made 
teetotalism a national movement." 

That earnest, able missionaries went forth 
from Preston cannot be disputed; but that 
there were also missionaries going forth from 
other parts of Laucashire, and doing yeomeu 
service to ths cause, we shall prove beyond 
controversy. No sooner had the reformed 
drunkards of Liverpool, Manchester, War- 
ringtoD, Bolton, Leeds, &e., become convinced 
that total abstinence was safe, practical, and 
advantageous, than they began to publish the 
"glad tidings" with zeal and energy, visiting 
towns and villages, and virtually "turning 
the world upside down." 

Inspired by the success of the teetotal si 
ties in the district, a little band of workers at 
Peoketh, three miles from Warrington, on the 
road to Liverpool, resolved to establish a total 
abstinence society for that locality. The in- 
augural meeting waa held on Monday, Janu- 
ary 4th, 183fi. when the Bev. H. S. Josephs, of 
the Greek tSiurch, Liverpool, was the chief 
speaker. The first public t«a-party of the so- 
ciety WHS held on the 23d of May in 
year, when a procession, headed by the War- 
rington Teetotal Brass Band, perambulated 
the parish anil district, after which a goodly 
number sat down to tea. The public meeting 
was presided over by Mr. John Cropper, of 
Liverpool, and was addressed by the Rev, H. 
S. Josephs, of Liverpool; Messrs. Martin 
Frazer, a reformed drunkard; John Smith, of 
Mancbestor; William Clarke, of Stockton 
Heath (one of the members of the original 
Warrington Temj>erance Society); and John 
Broadhurst, of the Warrington Total Absti- 
nence Society. The report showed that the 
young society already numbered 140 membera. 
This interesting meeting was held in Gaudy's 
large room, which was elaborately decorated 
for the occasion by a committee of ladies, as- 
sisted by Mr. Robert Gnrnett, cabinetmaker 
of Penketh and Warrington (ITarrin^fon Tmn- 
pei-ance Herald, 1836). 

As will be seen in the course of this history, 
no other man did so much honourable mission- 
work for the cause as did Mr. John Finch of 
Liverpool, who laboured incessantly from 1830 
to 1839 inclusive. 
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Early m 1836 Mr. Finch aod Mr. R. 
Williams of Liverpool visited Anglesea and 
other parts of Wales and introduced the tee- 
total pledge there. 

The following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Finch, shows that this mission was not with- 
out results in the Holyhead district: — "To 
Mr. John Finch. — We acknowledge that by 
you and your neighbour, R. Williams, the tee- 
total pledge was introduced into our quarter. 
When our society was nearly shipwrecked you 
took us in tow. We were then without masts 
and sails, but now we are going by steam. — 
Evan Lloyd. Holyhead, March 16th, 1836 ** 
{Liverpool Albion, 1836). 

"Mr. Finch, iron merchant, of Liverpool, 
convened and attended meetings in many 
places which he had occasion to visit. He 
was useful in England, but in Scotland and 
the Isle of Man he laboured with great 
success " {British Temperance Advocate, April 
1, 1864). 

On the 16th of September, 1836, Mr. John 
Finch delivered a lecture on " Teetotalism " 
to a crowded audience in the Lyceum Rooms, 
Nelson Street, Glasgow, at the close of which 
it was decided to form a society on purely tee- 
total principles, Mr. Finch heading the list as 
an honorary member on the suggestion of the 
chairman (Morris's History of Temperance, 
pp. 52-66). 

In giving a report of this lecture in his 
History of Teetotatism in Glasgow (pp. 52, 53) 
Mr. Morris remarks: "Well did he discharge 
his duty; wit — pure and beautiful, such as 
Addison abounds in — flashed through his 
brilliant lecture, and arguments, strong as 
truth could make them, told well on all pre- 
sent. The friends of teetotalism in Preston 
and Liverpool and throughout Lancashire 
had given Mr. Finch the title of 'King of 
the Teetotallers,' and he thought he could 
wear the title bestowed on him by his friends 
with as clear a conscience as any king, queen, 
emperor, or empress in Europe could do, 
which saying was responded to with bursts of 
honest applause from the great assembly. 
The lecture lasted for about an hour and a 
half, during which the eloquent speaker gave 
some terrible pictures from life, which he had 
seen with his own eyes, of the tragedies caused 
by these wild drugs, the bitter curse of our 
lovely isle. His delineation of the drunkard 
was very original, graphic, and effective. It 
told on the audience something in the same 



way as the pictures of J. B. Gough in his best 
orations. Living fire shone forth in the burn- 
ing words — words such as Shakespeare em- 
ploys in his great pages." 

The following is the major portion, if not 
quite the whole, of Mr. Finch's remarkable 
series of pictures depicting the drunkard. It 
was one of the first of the Preston series of 
tracts: — 

" What is a drunkard ? 

^^ It is a human being that gets drunk: and 
as often as it gets drunk it is a drunkard; 
and if it gets drunk frequently, it is an 
habitual drunkard. Drunkards are of three 
kinds : poor drunkards, female drunkards, and 
gentlemen drunkards. The poor drunkards 
are the most filthy, ragged, and wretched. 
The female drunkards are the most disgrace- 
ful and disgusting, the gentlemen drunkards 
the most wicked, because they have received 
more instruction than the poor, and do more 
evil by their perverted knowledge, and ought, 
therefore, to behave better, * for where much 
is given much is required.' 

" What is a drunkard ? 

" It is a monster, in form something resem- 
bling human, and when it can move at all, 
generally moves on two legs, but possessing 
neither the reason of a man nor the instinct 
of a brute; that eats when it is not hungry, 
that drinks when it is not thirsty; that 
swallows brewers' wash (ale and porter), 
vintners' slops (wine), and liquid fire (spiritu- 
ous liquors)) and forcibly expels its indigested 
and indigestible aliment through its teeth. 

** What is a drunkard? 

"/( is the ugliest of all animals or monsters. 
See! how fearfully it rolls its red and fiery 
eyes, with all the fierceness of the lion or tiger 
expressed in them, all the cunning of the fox, 
or all the silliness of the goose; its body covered 
with wounds and bruises (without cause, as 
Solomon says), its countenance with biota, 
scars, and blemishes, its big red nose with 
pimples; its mouth put into all manner of 
frightful contortions, and slavering like a 
mad dog. 

"What is a drunkard ? 

" It is the most self-willed and obstinate of all 
animals — more obstinate than the ass, the 
mule, or the swine. 

" What is a drunkard ? 

'*It is the most mean, cringing, and servile of 
all animals. It will be guilty of all manner of 
little, dirty, dishonest actions; it will fawn 
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DpOD you more than the spaniel; it will roll 
itself in the dust, ajre, aocl lick the very dust 
off jour feet for one glass more. 

" What is a. drunkard ? 

" 2tutbemottiUly andfootM ofall animali. 
It will pawn ita clotbea, pawn its furniture, 
pawn its tools, pawn ita food, pawn ita Bible 
for (irlDk. A fetnaJe drunkard iu London, 
after having sold and pawned all else she had, 
Bold every tooth in her head, one fay one, then 
sold her body to the surgeons for dissection 
after death, and spent the money in gin and 
druiikeunesa. Near Livei'pool, not long ago, 
iu one of his maJ freaks, a man suffered him- 
self to be tied to the end of a wiudmill sail, 
and was swung round with it eight times till 
he was almost deaJ. Another drunkard in 
Warrington, the last time I was there, brought 
Ilia chest of drawers and clock into the middle 
of the house, and set fire to them there. And 
a few months since I met one of these silly 
ftiii(UBls (a poor drunirard) in the streets of 
Belfast; he was dotlied in rags, Bt«e]Jcd in the 
mire of the streets, his face covered with blood 
and dirt, aud he was led by an old and yoang 
woman, jirobably his sorrowful mother, and 
the other his unfortunate wife, and so drunk 
he could scarcely walk when led; and he was 
crying and blubbering like a child; and he said, 
'See how they have been bateing rae, and 1 
dill nothen at all to them — notken at all.' 

"Wliat is a drunkard! 

"h Uthemott ratcally and diihonatof itni- 
tnali. It will get into debt with everybody, 
and will pay nobody; it will cheat its greatest 
benefactor, or its kindest friend; it will sell its 
country's rights and liberties at an election ; 
aye, and iu the manufacturing districts, they 
will sell their own children to the factories for 

"What is a drunkard t 

"It it the moat fierce, lavoffe and cnwi of all 
aitimah. Tlie lion, the tiger, and the wolf 
provide food for their young, and will defend 
them with tlieir lives; bat the drunkard, after 
having spent that money in a public-house 
that should provide food and raiment for his 
wife and children, returns home di'unk, and 
beats and abuses those whom his vices have 
brought to the edge of the grave. A drunkard 
near Carlisle, about a year ago, returned home 
intoiicated, cruelly beat his wife all night long, 
and turned her out into the fields ; she was 
found iu the morning a dreadfully mangled 
corpee, and he was hanged for the crime. I 



myself heard the trial of another drunkard at 
Lancaster for poisoning his own daughter. He 
was suspected of having poisoned his wife and 
another of his children ; but this c 
clearly proved against him, and be was hanged 
for it at Lancaster. Another drunkard, in- 
stigated to the crime by his own mother and 
brother, under the influence of whisky mur- 
dered one of tlie best landlords in the south 
of Ireland because lie asked them for rent 
long due. He was found guilty of the crime, 
and was hanged forit near Boss. lutoxicatiug 
drinks are bewitcliiiig, enticing things, every 
additional gloss of which deprives u 
portion of our brains till we have lost reason 
altogether; and no man or woman, however 
mild and gentle their disposition when sober, 
knows the horrible crimes they may ci 
a state of intoxication; nor is a single indivi- 
dual that drinks intoxicating drinks at all si 
that he shall not come to the gallows. 

"What isadniukard? 

"/( ittAtjnost impioasof all animal*. It will 
break all the laws of God and alt the laws of 
man with impunity; it will curse, a wear, falas- 
pheme, take the name of God in vain, cheat 
aud lie like a deviL 

"Whatisadrunknrdi 

"It uthcmotturetchedofaUanimaU. Itwill 
awake in the dead of the night horrified with 
terrific dreams, and parched with unquench- 
able thirst; it will see heli open at its feet, and 
imps and devils dancing around it, and in the 
anguish of its soul will cry out, ' Give me a 
drop of water that I may cool iny tongue, for 
I am tormented in this flame;' and frequently 
under the influence of this freiiay, drunkards 
have started from their bed)i, seized a rawr 
and separated the windpipe from ear to ear, 
or they have taken a rope and strangled them- 
selves, or have cast themselves into the water 
and been drowned, or have become frantic, 
raging maniacs or mopiug idiots for the re- 
miiinder of their days. And do you say this 
picture is overdrawn! One of my own smitlis 
at Preston was in this state nine days after 
a fortnight's drinking about six months ago. 
He has since joined the teetotal society and 
become a reformed man. A dram-seller in 
Liverpool, who lately returned from our 
lunatic asylum, lias been home in this state 
within the last eight montlis, aud though he 
promised his priest that he would reform, he 
has returned to his old habits, and the next 
fit in all probability will cost him his life. 
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"What 18 a drunkard ? 

^*It is the most irrational^ serueless, helpless, 
hopeless of living beings. Should it live till 
the morning, after a carouse, it rises from 
its bed with shaking, aching head, sorrowful 
heart, trembling hands, and quaking knees; 
and as the dog returns to his vomit, and the 
BOW that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire, so it totters back to the public-house or 
dram-shop, to drink, and drink, and drink till 
it can drink no more ; and then if its money 
is all spent, the landlord calls it drunken rogue, 
and kicks it into the street in the dead of the 
night, and leaves it to perish there with wet 
and cold. Three awful instances of this kind 
occurred at Bochdale during the last general 
election, and during the last great bribery 
election in Liverpool three individuals all lost 
their lives in that way, and seven went to the 
lunatic asylums; and the guilt of this rests on 
the heads of those gentlemen — Whig or Tory 
— who dealt out the bribes. 

" But who shall describe the motions of the 
drunkard ? It does not crawl on its belly like 
the snake ; it does not creep like the snail ; it 
does not hop like the frog; it does not waddle 
like the duck; it does not go on all-fours as 
the beast; it does not fly like the bird; it does 
not move sideways like the crab, nor back- 
wards like the restive horse ; its motions can 
best be described in the language of Scripture, 
'it reels to and fix), and it staggers like* — no 
animal but itself — 'like a drunken man;' and 
it reels and it staggers, till at last you see it 
rolling in the kennel, or sprawling on the dung- 
hill, and there it lies. 

" It is the mostfUthy, stinking, and disgusting 
of all animals. It is clothed with rags and 
covered with mire; its flesh has not been 
washed, its hair combed, its beard taken off, 
or its linen changed for a mouth; its body is 
covered with sores and ulcers incurable; its 
organs of respiration and its organs of diges- 
tion are completely destroyed, and more putrid 
than carrion ; and its breath, from the nasty 
articles it drinks, smells worse than the most 
offensive things in nature; and there the dirty 
animal lies, senseless and motionless on the 
ground. It has eyes, but it cannot see ; ears, 
but it cannot hear; a tongue but it cannot 
speak; a head, but it cannot think aright; 
bands, but it cannot handle; and feet, but it 
cannot walk. 

"Look again. Its eyes are now closed, per- 
haps in death, never to open again but on 



scenes of woe and misery unutterable, 'for 
no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom oi 
heaven.' 

" And how was he made a drunkard ? 

"By drinking intoxicating drinks. Aud how 
may he be made a sober man again? By ceas- 
ing to drink intoxicating drinks altogether. 
And by what steps did he amve at this dread- 
ful state of moral depravity ? He commenced 
with moderate drinking: perchance a single 
glass of ale, a single glass of wine, a single 
glass of brandy or whisky punch, per day, de- 
termined always as long as he lived to continue 
to drink in moderation; but through the 
temptation by which he was surrounded, the 
evil custom and practice everywhere prevalent 
in society, and the weakness and frailty of 
human nature, he went from little to more 
and from more to excess, and became a drunk- 
ard and was ruined; and the fault lay in the 
first glass/ for if he had never taken the first 
gloss, he could have never taken the second, 
and would never have become a drunkard. 
Do you wish to avoid the awful end of the 
drunkard ] — then avoid the first glass. 

"And who are the drunkard makers? 

"Malsters, brewers, distillers, wine and spirit 
merchants, dram -sellers, publicans, and beer- 
house keepers, — these are the drunkard 
makers; it is their business to make drunk- 
ards. It is their employment from morning 
to night, and from one end of the year to 
another, and it is the only use of their occu- 
pations. Drunkard makers! behold your 
handiwork ! If you did not produce them in 
such numbers, ye might have them confined 
in cages, and exhibited for large sums of 
money for the inspection of the curious as 
t^nnatural curiosities ; but unfortunately they 
are produced in such numbers in all our cities, 
towns, and villages, that men cease to wonder 
at the existence of such monsters. Yes, we 
have 600,000 drunkards in the United King- 
dom, and 60,000 of them die without hope of 
salvation hereafter, every year ! — * and woe to 
him by whom the offence cometh; it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.' 

"And who made the drunkard makers? 
Kings, lords, and commons, they made the 
drunkard makers; for they reduced the duty 
on wine and whisky, took off all the tax on 
ale and porter, passed a bill to double the 
number of beer-shops in England, and another 
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to give license to sell intoxicating drink to 
hii!f the sbopkeepere in Ireland, and to nearly 
aa manj in Scotliind, aud allowed them to 
nell these poiaona on the Sabbath-day; and 
said, let us make drink cheap, and give facili- 
ties for the sale of it, it will increaae the con- 
sumption, the revenue will be improved, the 
barley will sell at higher prices, and we shall 
get high renta, and our rents will be better 
paid. .And the consumption did increase, 
and drankards multiplied, and crime, poreriy, 
disease, aod death everywhere abound. 

" Kingi, lord*, and common*, for filt/i^ lucre'g 
take therefore, made the draniard maiert, and 
ht that made the drunkard maier m a greater 
drunkard maker than he. 

" Wise legislators for a professedly Christian 
people read this, and contemplate the work 
of your hands!" 

On the 27th of September, 1836, Mr. Finch 
delivered a lecture on "Total Abstinence" in 
Albany Street, Edinburgh, and on the follow- 
ing day a society was formed at the house of 
Mr. William Maclean, 6 Rose Street, Edin- 
burgh. Of the adoption of teetotalism in 
this city Mr. John Eraser thus wrote: — 
" The celebrated John Finch of Liverpool 
visited Scotland to proclaim the thorough 
doctrine of total abstinence. He lectured in 
Edinburgh. At the close some half dozen 
formed themselves into an abstinence society. 
My own name, I think, was seventh on the 
list. This is the origin of the Edinburgh 
society" {tnttmational Ttrnperaiice Convention 
Report, 1862, p. 74). 

This was not the only great work accom- 
plished by Mr. Finch in Scotland, as the fol- 
lowing extracts conclusively prove:^"We 
have been favoured with the following letter 
from Mr. (John) Dunlop to Mr. Finch. What 
a glorious triumph has the zeal and persever- 
ance of Mr. Finch obtained for our cause, for 
to him is entirely owing Mr. Dunlop's adop- 
tion of ttitol abstinence ! In after ages the 
name of Mr. Finch will stand second to none 
of the apostles of the great reformation we 
are working, and this converaion of Mr. Dun- 
lop will not be reckoned the least of his 

"Glkn, Gbeenoor, Nov. IBM, 1836. 
" "DtKR SlB, — You miiy remember that I neqni. 
eaced in your views regarding tbe fiist bmncb of 
the entire abstinence obligatioD, but demurred as 
to the wcond part, which eicludee the giving or 
offering at intoxicating liquors to othera. On con- 



sidering tha subject, however. In the mmt deliber- 
ate manner, I am now satiiSed that you and your 
friends are right; and, in fact, I believe that you 
have in one point, by this clnuac, effectnally (truck 
at the ayitem of drinking ntagf, which it baa been 
for Bome years a great object with me to get 
expiwed and abrogated. My sincere thanks are, 
therefore, due bu you for being instrumental In 
bringing practice to Cbig decided state, and I ti 
the totnperance reCornien of Scotland will, at nu 
distant time, have to return acknowledgment in a 
body to the wisdom and determinatiun of their 
Southern brethren in this matter. Perhaps, how- 
over, I must not lead you to expect quick and 
prompt resoltB here. You know the extreme oon- 
tion of the Scotch, and how fettered they are by 
drinking iisags. alxive nil otbur nations. I have 
put myaeU into correBpondence with a variety of 
places opon the subject, and mode two pilgrimages 
to (ilaagow, where eu^vrior local knowledge haa, I 
trust, enabled me soroawhat to strengthen and 
enlarge the foundation yon made there. . . . 
— I am, dear sir, yooi very obedient servant, 

"JOHS Dustop. 

" Mr. John Finch." 
(Lhrrpoo/ Timprranee Adrocalt, Nov 

Writing to the editor of the Ternperani 
IntelUgeneer. 183y, Mr. Dnulop remarks; 

" Pardon the correotion of an error in ; 
of the lalJDgtoD branch of the 7th ii 



1 that I 



e fiist n 



who signed a temperance pledge, and that I hod 
prupueed to the men of Preston the adoption of 
tbo teetotal pledge. Have the goodness to under- 
stand that this is a mistake, for I have been always 
very careful to render justice to the originators of 
teetotalism— into which 1 <lid not lead, but follow. 
I am content to be a humble but conuBtent follcwar 
uE the teetotal principle; and although the few 
firat societies 1 wan the unworthy means of insti- 
tuting in 1829 (after fourteen months' preliminary 
labour) onntained in their pledge the exclusion of 
wine OS well as ([urits. yet the fnU teetotal prin- 
ciple was not acted upon by me tUl the lubjtcl una 
6rouffA( (o my eonvied'on bg ifr. FinckofLirrrpaol 
some years ago. — Your very faithful servant, 

JoHS DtlNLOP. 

" HiHFBTBJlD, Jantiary I9lh, 1839." 
In addition to the work done in Edinburgh 
and Gliisgow in September, 1836, Mr. Finch 
established a total abstinence society at An- 
nan, and lectured in other porta of Scotland. 

Mk. John Ddnlop was one of the most 
zealous and laborious workers in the move- 
ment, and in the midst of many difficulties 
struggled on to promote the success of the 
cause. The late Mr. William Logan, while 
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labouring at It«ehdale, bad several iut«reatiiig 
iDterriews with him, and on one occasion in 
1&47, while talking over the trials and strug- 
gles of the early days. Mr, Dunlop started to 
his feet, raised bis right arm, and exclaimed 
with intense eameatuesa and deep emiition, 
" No person can have an adequate idea of the 
difficalties I had to encounter in the outaet of 
the temperance movement, I felt at times 
as if I would have to abandon it in despair; 
everythingseemed against me" (Logan's Early 
Jleroet, p. 44). 

Mr. Dunlop was a great believer in prayer, 
and maintained that tlie temperance move- 
ment was deeply indebted to prayer for its 
success. He made an attempt to form stated 
prayer-meetings at an early atage in the move- 
ment, and when he failed be prevailed upon a 
number of private Christian friends through- 
out Scotland to make the temperance refor- 
mation the subject of secret petition at the 
throne of grace every evening at ten o'clock. 
Tliia practice was continued for a considerable 
time, and moat asKuredly it was productive of 
great good. In making a presentation of a 
copy of The Gloamitig of Life to Mr. Logan 
iu I8&8, Mr. Dunlop underlined one passage 
reading a^ follows:— "If ever," saya Mrs. 
Stirling, addressing bar husband, "a poor 
woman on earth got her prayere answered, I 
have got mine. When you used to be drink- 
ing, I used to be praying that God would stir 
up some good men to unite together and try- 
to put this evil down. Many are now engaged 
in the work; and, thank God, you amongst 
the rest. May He grant you a speedy vie- 
On the margin of the volume Mr. Dunlop 
wrote the following suggestive and impressive 
words :— " Few things have ever struck me so 
forcibly as the prayer here mentioned. At 
the outset of the temperance reformation we 
were so opposed by rich and poor, religious 
and irreligious, spoken against, preached 
against, that we knew not where to turn. Some 
of our converts were dismissed from work- 
shops; all were conspired against and perse- 
cuted by the drink lawR We often thought 
of abandoning; but a strange, unaccountable, 
inward persuasion kept us to our task. We 
seemed not to be capable of giving up. Per- 
haps the source of our resolute advance lay in 
the prayers of this woman and such Uke. I 
was astonished when I first read this passage; 
it accounted for an a[>pareiitly mysterious 



" (Logan's Early fferoet, 1B73, 
p. 45). 

This was no exceptional feeling, but waa 
common to many of the early advocates of 
temperance. They felt that it was a mi 
ment upon which God smiled, and that " the 1 
effectual fervent prayer of the righteous avail- 
eth much," and, therefore, they earnestly and J 
persistently urged the Christian teetotallerB to 1 
make the matter a snbject of prayer, and ask i 
God to bless the efforts put forth, and they 
did fira^ and iBork, hence their success. 

la 1838 Mr. Dunlop changed his residencA J 
to London, and for thirty yeai? continued t 
labour with voice and |«n to further tha 
interests of the cause to wbicli lie waa devoutlj 
attached. For many yeara he presided o 
tlie principal total abatinence society or us 
in London, and often occupied the chair at 
meetings in the city, and many of the tonna I 
and villages throughout the country. 
was the author of several important work^ 
including Xational Temperance, published 
1829; Brandied Wine Si/item of Great Bri- 
tain, 1832; Euay on the CompuUory Drvnkit^ 
Vtaget of Graat Britain, the Tth edition of i 
which was published iu 1850; TetrqteranM < 
Emii/ranU (a tale); i%ini-Jntini»nta»Ufn of I 
Briliak Churehu, 1846. He also wrote on 
national education, educational parbamen- 
tary sulTrage, sanitary reform, the philoso- 
phy of human aasociatitm, and otiier inters 
esting topics, one of his last productions being 
a paper in 1803 entitled, The Moral HUtory 
of Greenock, which was valuable and inter- 

His views on the question of temperance 
legislation are ably set forth in a letter writ- 
ten to Mr. Logan in April, 1B62, which reada 

" Dear aia,— You uk mj opinion uf the present 
ement, which seenu to 



" 1 . Aaaodalfid oiertion in the way of mors] sna- 
siua and abatinence, commenced in 1829. and ad- 
vanced up to teetotiiliBm in 1832; and 

" 2. ABSociated appeal to the legiBlitUTB for pro- 
hibitory eciurtmeDta, commenced in 1 9 53, ^memben 
in the last not being DeccBaanly abfltainere. 

■'From the lieginning of the niovemsnt iu 182B 
I have aluayg bad Che hope uf these two objects 
being oonjoined Because, although mora] auasion 
may reach and inQuenee the intalligect, the pru- 
dent, and the benevolent, yet in BTcry comiuunity 
{that ever I mat nitb) there exiata always a great 
maaa of intrlia^ stupidity, and hmtiah ajipetite, 
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whioh wiU yield to Dothing abort of legoJ force, 
tt bscomeB, therefore, DBueBBUil; part and parcel 
uf temperance work to prepare the minde if legis' 
latora and cx>natituencies for direct enactment, and 
the niinda of the public to labmit to Balutarj te- 
Btrictioa. 

" At a certain sta^ of this preparation, tlie point 
will be arrived at when enactment may, with safety 
and effect, be introduced. Near the middle of last 
century our parliament made certain demanitca- 
tloQB of a prohibitory character; bnt the public, not 
having been prepared by temperance organization 
and indoctrinatioD, made such an outcry as to force 
parliament to retrace its etepa and rescind its 
ttatutea. 

" A Maine law in all ite wholeiome ligour laid on 
Great Britain at thU moment (if it were poBeible 
mch an enactmeot should para the hoiuea) would 
have to be repealed in a few months; and parlia- 
ment most judge ut the state of the pablic mind 
in Ibis matter before even gianting a permissive 

" The nuestion, tharefore, with such as me, is not 
BO much whether a permissive Maine law would be 

enact it, and the country to submit to it ( 

" There may be a danger in going to parliament 
too soon, in which case the effort would be abor- 
tive, a mischance always if poBsible to be avoided. 
At the same time it may be said on the other Bido, 
we must commence proceedings towards prohibi' 
tion at some period, and why not now, as there 
have been nearly thirty years of praparation by 
morai suasioD? He who demands a Mune law, 
demands what would virtually force the common- 
nlity to give up driniiing intoiicating liquor alto- 
gether. But members of the 'Alliance' who are 
not total abitsiiiera are not consistent here. And 
it may be asked whether, when any day of real 
contest comes, can these be relied onl Gentlemen, 
moreover, forget that, while they do not encourage 
abstinence by their eiampla, they merely make it 
the more difficult for the pesiuntry to enter upon 
the necessary course of denial They thus try to 
raise up prohibition with the one band, while by 
their example they keep up the old bulwarks of 
strong drink with the other. 

" If these views be correct, eiortion towards absti- 
nence by moral suasion is the generating power 
tbat is to produce, and also to maintain, prohibi- 
tory enactments; and to let the old teetotal socie- 
ties go down now, would just deprive our present 
Maine law attempt of all its peculiar and real 
nourishment 

"On the other hand, there is something attractive 
Id ■ band of eameat-minded men to have an object 
for them to attain, of a fixed, tangible, and hope- 
ful character, to be won by bold exertion, and 
when ioocesa would prove an extensive and gkiri- 



ouB triumph. And I presume tbat the Maine-law 
agitation has introduced a great amount uf energy 
and talent througbout the kingdon 
favourabls to general temperance. 

"In prosecuting the main point, hew shall the 
nation be prepared for prohibitory enactments I I 
still persist in conceiving that the committees 
throughout the empire have, all of them, as yet 
greatly failed in never providing a regular syste- 
matic machinery for suppressing the Gnei, footings, 
and other artiScial and compulsory drinking usages. 
The senators of the land know nothing on this 
part of the subject at all; and miniaten, magis- 
trates, and other influential men rest equally igno- 
rant. From my latest inquiries, I judge liiat 
three-fourths of these fatal driok laws are stilt in 
destructive operation. 

" I have a similar complaint to make in regard to 
the medical department. Not two dozen of our 
senators are oonveisant about tbe physiology of 
the case. How can these be expected to grant a 
Maine law when ui enormous majority of them 
drink tlieir little dose of poison daily as a neces- 
sary of life. 

■' Since I met you in Rochdale some years ago, 
little has been done by the committees in this 
department. A few individual medical authors 
bavB nobly assisted ; but all procuring of useful 
medical certificates in local districts, or indoctri- 
nating the commonalty in the true hkws of health 
and fullest physical enjoyment, has been long since 
suspended. 

" If those who demand an immediate Maine law 
were to receive a check in approaching parliament, 
it might perhaps lead them to investigate the roots 
of the matter, and to adopt more fundamental 
operations than mere petitioning an unprepared 
legislature, and a species of surface agitation ; 
efforts which might easily be joined by a 






i givoi 









self-sacrifice 
adaptation which is clearly a prereqv 
effective prohibitory law. — ^Dear air, 
John Dunlop." 

(Logan> Early ffcroei, 1873, pp. 18-62,) 



On the raorning of tbe l:2tli Deceralier, I8(W, 
this Chriatian pHtriot and pliilautUropist died 
a,t the age of seventy-nine yeara. 

In the ordinary course of busiuesB Mr. 
John Fincli paid a, visit to Ireland in the 
Bnnimer of 1635, when, with all the xeal and 
ability for which he was well known, he 
determined to plant the standard of teetotal- 
ism in Ireland. Through hia inatni mentality 
a fiouiety was formed at Strabane, in the 
county of Tyrone, June 16th, 1835. This 
was for sontH years commonly considered as 
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the first total abstinence society in Ireland, 
as in reality it was the first in direct oonneo- 
tion with the modem temperance reformation. 

At first it made very little progress on 
account of the opposition of the priests and 
ministers of the various churches, some look- 
ing upon the movement as an attempt to 
proselytize, and others objecting because the 
meetings were not opened and closed with 
religious exercises. 

Under the circumstances the latter course 
would have defeated the purposes of the 
society, or brought its operations within very 
narrow limits, and confined it to the particu- 
lar sect or party to which the founders be- 
longed. Teetotalism beiug a moral remedy 
for an evil common to all sects, parties, and 
countries, it ought to have the hearty sym- 
pathy and ready support of all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, or believe in 
the brotherhood of man, irrespective of test or 
creed, and its platform should be one upon 
which all could meet and heartily unite in the 
effort to save and bless humanity. 

In Mr. Robert Guest White of Dublin, Mr. 
Finch and other advocates of temperance 
found a warm and sympathizing friend. He 
rendered all the aid he could in promoting 
the cause in Ireland, where there were many 
difficulties; and almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles were placed in the way by the attitude of 
the Rev. Professor Edgar, the prime mover 
in the original ardent spirit pledge movement, 
who would not listen to anything in favour 
of teetotalism. 

In 1836 an Irish shoemaker named Thomas 
Claney was living at Huddersfield, York- 
shire, and having been reclaimed from drun- 
kenness, and experienced in his own person 
and circumstances the advantages of teeto- 
talism, he determined to pay a visit to his 
native land and go out on a mission of total 
abstinence amongst his countrymen. On his 
arrival in Dublin he tried to influence the 
committee of the Terajjerance Society in favour 
of teetotalism; but all his efforts were in vain, 
and he had to try elsewhere. 

At Sligo he was more successful, and after 
delivering an address was cheered by the 
kindly words approving of the new system 
spoken by Mr. William Patterson, who, with 
seven members of the Temperance Society and 
about thirty other persons, signed the teetotal 
pledge. Several paragraphs appeared in the 
Sligo papers bearing testimony to the activity 



and usefulness of Mr. Claney. In a letter to 
Mr. Joseph Livesey Mr. Claney stated that 
most of the committee of the Dublin society 
acknowledged the abstinence pledge as most 
safe and efficient, and also that Mr. Geoi^ 
Harding had signed the new pledge, and pro- 
mised to assist Mr. White to introduce it, and 
also to find a free passage to any of the teeto- 
tallers who would go over to Ireland. Being 
a Catholic, Mr. Claney had free access to the 
people of his own persuasion; he did his best 
to convince them that teetotalism was not a 
sectarian,religiousmovement,but for all classes. 
He visited several Catholic priests, who ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the move- 
ment, but few felt disposed to take part in it 
themselves. At Kinsale quite a revolution 
was effected. The Irish Oazeite said; "At 
this place such has been the effect of the tem- 
perance reformation that an extensive bakery 
has been established — such a thing as was 
never known before — denominated * The Tem- 
perance Bakery.* Two large fishing-boats are 
manned exclusively by teetotallers." 

In the latter part of 1836 Mr. Robert 
M'CuRDY, commission agent, of Halifax, York- 
shire, went on a mission to Ireland (at his own 
expense), and took part in a meeting at Dub- 
lin in December, along with Mr. Finch and 
others. On December 26th he attended a tea- 
party of the newly-formed teetotal society at 
Londonderry, and, along with Messrs. Harton, 
Harrison, and Jenkins, of the Strabane society, 
addressed the meeting. The Rev. Mr. RatclifiTe, 
Mr. Samuel Shaw, and several others — in all 
about thirty -six persons, who had been mem- 
bers of the moderation society — signed the tee- 
total pledge. Mr. M'Curdy spent a consider- 
able time in his native land, and during the 
months of January and February, 1837, he 
established a number of total abstinence socie- 
ties, eleven of them being upon the estates of 
Lord Mandeville. The report of his mission 
shows that in the latter month there were 1200 
teetotallers, including fourteen ministers of 
various denominations. 

Mr. M^Curdy became a member of the 
Halifax Total Abstinence Society in 1835, and 
soon began to exert himself in favour of the 
principle he had adopted. Being a useful and 
acceptable speaker, he was well qualified to 
advocate the cause amongst his own country- 
men, hence his success. He laboured very 
zealously and with great success as a gratui- 
tous advocate in various parts of England. 
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On the formation of the Britiati and Foreign 
Society for the SuppresBiou of iDtemiKniiice 
ill June, 1839, Mr. M'Cjirdybecdmeaiaeinbor 
of the executive committee, aud employed both 
Ilia voice and pen iu the furtherance of its prio- 
ciples. Id 1841 he ruptured a blooJ-veBsel, 
and from tliat time begsn to decline. Con- 
trary to the advice of his friends, his zeal led 
him occasionallj to address meetinga, but for 
some months he was prevented frotu attend- 
iog to any public eiigagementa. He had re- 
peated attacks of his complaint, and early on 
Siiturdsy morning, Febmary 5tli, 1842, he 
breathed his last in Uie Temperance Hotel, 
London Lane, Hackney, and nas buried in 
the burial-ground adjoining Dr. C'ox'b meet- 
ing-house, Mare Street, Hackney. 

We must now go back to November and 
December, 1836, to record the wonderful work 
performed in Ireland by Mr. John Finch of 
Liverpool, but before doing so have pleiisure 
in introducing to our readers one of the most 
remarkable men of Lis day, Mr. William 
Martiii, the Quaker pliilanthropist of tlie city 
of Cork, oue of the first teelotallei-s of that 
city, and H man who well merited the title of 
tlie " Grandfather of the Temperance Move- 

The first leetotJil society in Cork was 
founded by MssaaB. William Martik and 
N. C. Ddnbcoube, afterwards Kev. N. C. 
Dunscorobe. 

Mr, Martin waaa thorough-going teetotaller. 
The Rev. F. Trestrail, secretary to the Bap- 
tist Irish Society, relates that on one occasion 
when he took breakfast with Mr. Martin he 
noticed that he did not look very well, and 
remarked to him that he would do well to 
adopt a rather more generous living; a little 
poi'ter or port-wine might do him good. He 
replied he would not touch either; upon which 
Mr. Trestrail asked him what he would do if 
a doctor recommended them to him, when he 
answered with considerable emphasis, and 
striking his hand on the table, " I would rather 
diefirst." "Ibelieve,"BaidMr.TreBtniil,"that 
be entertains a thorough and conscientious con- 
viction that everything iu the shape of beer or 
aleisan abomination aud an injary to society" 
{/National TemperatKX Magazine, 1844, p. 333). 

Mr. Martin wua the instrument iu God's 
hands in leading the Bev. Theobald Mathew 
to take up the criiaade against the "curse of 
Ireland," but of this we shall speak more fully 



Early in 1830 Mr. WUIiam Martin was on 
a journey to England on buaine.**. At Holy- 
head he dined at an inn with some of his fel- 
low paasengers, and after the aubstantial part 
of the repast the question was asked, " Well, 
gentlemeu, what shall we have to drink?" "I 
suppose," said Mr. Martin, " there's no good 
Irish whisky to be had here!" "Have you 
no temperance society in Cork I" said another 
gentleman. "No," replied William, "and il 
there waa I would not be likely to join until 
the spirits in the cask are finished." " Would 
you not," continued the gentleman, "unite id 
a cause which waa likely to do your fellow- 
creatures good." " I ought to do BO," said 
William; and here the conversation ceased. 
After his return home, however, Mr. Martin 
began to think seriously on tlie question, aud 
one day after dinner he surprised his family 
by saying, " I'll take no puncli to-day." " It'a 
not like a dinner without it," observed Sarah 
his wife. "Then," rejoined William, "thou 
can make some for thyself and the boys." 
"I'll not make Bny,''H.iid Sarah, "unless thou 
take some." " I'll not take any," said William. 
"Then thou wilt lose thy health," said Sanih. 
" I don't think I will," replied William; at the 
same time he quietly left the room and took a 
final leave of that which has ruined thousands 
of bis countrymen. 

About April, 1831, afewfi-iends joined him, 
and they stai'tedateniperance (i.e. moderation) 
Bociety,and held meetings in the loft of a store, 
which was Rtted up for the purpose. On the 
17th March, 1835, a temperance tea-party was 
held, and after several addresses had been de- 
livered Mr. Martin rose and said: " Well, after 
all, the only sure way to prevent the reformed 
drunkard from again fallinginto hisevil hnbit« 
ia to nbatain from all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks as well as ardent spirits; and the best 
means of preventing therisiug generation from 
becoming drunkards is for every man who 
occupies a bouse not to allow anything that 



This WAS too strong for some of those pi'e- 
sent, and although nothing was said at the 
time, it was not long before Mr. Martin heiinl 
of it again. Meeting an influential friend 
a few days afterwards, one who was present 
at the meeting, the latter said to Mr. Martin: 
" 0, you wounded my feelings very much the 
other night." " How sol" said William. " If 
you had," said he, "I'Un a shai'p instrument 
through my flesh you could not have given roe 
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greater pain. Why, you want to do away with 
every kind of drink as well as spirits. I could 
not eat my dinner without a couple of glaaaea 
of wine; and if I felt ever bo inclined to do 
without it my mother would not allow me." 
" I don't doubt/' replied WUliam, " but thou 
hast been a dutiful child; but thou art old 
enough now to j udge for thyself . Thou knowest 
very well that when any of the members get 
tipsy they say that they don't break the 
pledge — it's only porter, &c, they drank, not 
ardent spirits. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that there is no safety in anything short of 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks." The 
gentleman was recommended to give up his 
two glasses of wine as an experiment, and if 
not injured thereby to continue the practice. 
He tried the plan for a time, and acknowledged 
that it was both safest and best. Mr. Martin 
quietly pressed his views until at length a few 
were disposed to join him, and eventually a 
purely total abstinence society was established 
in Cork, Mr. Martin being the founder, and 
the meetings were held in his store in Fish 
Street On the occasion of Mr. John Finch's 
visit to the city he found that, as in Preston 
and elsewhere, the two pledges were used in 
all the societies except that of which " honest 
Bill Martin" was the head; and here total 
abstinence pure and simple was taught and 
practised. Mr. Martin was one of those men 
who, being convinced that a certain course was 
just and right, quietly but firmly pursued his 
way whatever others might think or say to 
the contrary. He died in Cork in 1853. 

Fired with zeal, Mr. Finch started off to 
Ireland, and during the months of November 
and December, 1836, he conducted one of the 
most vigorous and successful missions that 
had as yet been undertaken by any of the 
advocates of teetotalism. Up to this time 
the paid advocates of total abstinence were 
few, most of the work being done by volun- 
tary labourers like Mr. Finch. During this 
mission Mr. Finch held meetings in twenty- 
four places, established thirteen new societies, 
and took over 1600 teetotal pledges. A re- 
port of this tour through the Irish towns was 
given by Mr. Finch to the Preston Temper- 
ance Advocate, under date December 19th, 
1836 :— 

'^At New Rots I spoke for three hours, 
showed the dreadful state of idolatry into 
which we had fallen, the foolery of drinking 
drunkards' drinks, the foolery of what is 



called moderate drinking, the roguery and 
foolery of drink making and selling; chal- 
lenged all the advocates of these to single 
combat, declaring my title to the crown, and 
showed the advantages enjoyed by my sub- 
jects. No champion appearing, I summoned 
New Boss to surrender at discretion. Thus 
New Boss, the scene of many a bloody battle, 
which was not given even to Oliver Cromwell 
till he had fired three shots, lately found in 
their walls, surrendered once more to the 
king of the teetotallers in Ireland, after only 
one chance shot had been fired into the heads 
and hearts of their thinking intelligent in- 
habitants." ** Dublin. — Attended a tea-pai-ty 
of about 400, half of them females, spoke three- 
quarters of an hour. A meeting was to take 
place next evening to form a teetotal society. 
All the speeches, including a good one from 
Mr. M*Curdy of Halifax, were teetotal. Left a 
copy of my tracts with Mr. Daniel CConuell, 
M.P., Earl Mulgrave, Mr. B. G. White, and 
all my customers. A good feeling exists in 
Dublin towards the teetotal cause." " Neiny. 
— Had a meeting on Sunday afternoon in the 
court-house which was well attended; the 
M.P. for Newry was present Had a most 
attentive audience; spoke two hours, and 
have reason to believe that a good and deep 
impression was made. The last time I spoke 
here had one of the most disorderly assem- 
blages I ever met in any town in Ireland." 
^^ Belfast, — Called on Professors Edgar and 
Hincks, and challenged all the professors and 
students in the academy, all the advocates of 
moderation, and all the maltsters, bi*ewers,and 
distillers of Belfast, to the public discussion 
of teetotalism, but the challenge was declined; 
nor would Professors E. and H. give me any 
assistance in procuring a place for a public 
meeting. I was thus prevented from speak- 
ing in this stronghold of moderate drinking. 
Meetings are seldom held, and very little is 
doing, so far as I could learn, for the good 
cause of temperance in Belfast." " Castlebar, — 
Delivered a lecture here on Saturday night 
(market-day) to a large, and one of the most 
attentive audiences I ever spoke to, which 
was the first temperance or teetotal address 
ever delivered in this town. At the close of 
a two hours' discourse, thirty-two persons, 
many of whom acknowledged that they came 
for the purpose of ridiculing and opposing 
me, entered their names as members of the 
Castlebar Teetotal Society." ^*Oalway.— 
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IdeliTeredmjtbirdlectare, on Monday night, 
to one of the largest meetings ever assembled 
in Mr. Kilroj^'s large and elegant ball-room 
Qt his hotel. Mr. R. is a most generoua, hos- 
pitable, and liberal-minded Catholic The 
beam of the floor waa much damaged bj the 
weight of the people. I was listened to with 
great attention; and though a Catholic priest 
stood up to advocate a glass of whisky- punch, 
and the use of ale and wine in moderation, 
tliirty-ei(;ht signed the pledge at the close of 
the meeting; and on the following evening 
when we mi;t to choose visitors, committee, 
and officers, the namber was iucressed to 
fiftj?-five." "Cor;-. — Spoke at W. Martin's 
TeetotAl Societj', held in his store in Fish 
Street The two pledges are mixed in Cork 
in all the societies except Mr. Martin's, which 
destroys unity of purpose, and prevents that 
active eiertiou which is necessary to ensure 
success. There are a great number of teeto- 
tallers and sincere friends to temperance in 
Cork; the Bev. Mr. Dunscombe, Protestant 
clergyman, and the Bev. Mr. Scanlou, Roman 
Catholic priest, Blackrock, are still most active 
in the cause." " Wexford.— I called a meeting 
here in the conrt-house, which was the third 
I have held there; great numbers attended. 
For the moat part they were quiet, well-be- 
haved, and attentive; but a few shallow- 
brained, cowardly, drunken young fellows, 
mostly sons of respectable shopkeepers, who 
have formed an an ti- temperance society in 
Weiford, calleil the "Fifteen Glass Club," 
assembled there in a groggy state, hid them- 
selves in the gallery and other places, and 
these, assisted by a few drunkards as base as 
themselves, of a lower grade in society, set 
the whole house in an uproar, assaulted my- 
self and friends with coarse language, shouted, 
stamped, clapped, horse -laughed, coughed, 
threw pieces of mortar, and gave all sorts of 
annoyance. I got a hearing, with some inter- 
ruptions, for about three-quarters of an hour 
tolerably well; but after vainly attempting 
to proceed for about one hour and a half 
longer, I broke up the most blackguard as- 
semblage I ever met in Ireland. This does 
not discourage me, nor will It prevent me 
holding another meeting next time I visit 
Wexford, as it only proves the necessity of a 
moral reform there. I called upon the ring- 
leader of the riot next morning, a man that 
has wasted £2000 in drunkenness within the 
last four years, gave him iome tracts, and 



persuaded him to sign the teetotal pledge; 
and 1 trust he wiE become an ornament to 
the society." 

In conclusion he says: — "Thus ended my 
temperance missionary labours on this jour- 
ney in Irelaud. I rejoice in the good that 
has been done, and am more than ever deter- 
mined, whilst life and health are continued, 
never to cease advocating a ca 
admirably calculated Xa banish ignorance, 
poverty, vice, crime, and misery from my 
country; neither do I count my life dear unto 
me, so that I have the joy of seeing befora 
my course is linished my country blessed vith 
virtue, lilwrty, peace, plenty, and hnppineas." 

Thus we are able to prove that Mr. Fiuch 
was pre-eminent as a missionary of teetotal- 
^»^a, and that he was the pioneer of the Lan- 
cashire cloctrine in three distant and widely- 
separated parts of the kingdom — Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland; and, as his published 
report shows, this was neither his first nor 
second mission tour in Ireland, though it was 
the most successful of all his efforts in that 
country. 

During this tour Mr. Finch establiahed 
total abstinence societies at the following 
^h.cx9:—LondoitdtrTy, Nov. 23d, 1836; CoU- 
rawte, Nov. 24; Dontgai, Nov. SHth; Sallina, 
Nov. S8lh; Wetlporl, Dec, 2d; CoilUbar, Dec 
3d; Qalway, Dec. 4th; EnnUy Dec 7th; Lim- 
a-iei, Dec. 12th; Cork, Dec, 13th: Waierford, 
Deo. 17th; PoHtair, Dec t8th; and Wexford, 
Dec. 2Ut, 1836; and added 1600 names to 
the total abstinence pledge. 

On the 23d of January, 1837, Mr, Ralph 
Holker, agent for the British Temperance 
Association, landed in Dublin, and addressed 
a meeting there the same evening, at wliich, 
although the attendance was smidl, fifteen 
persons signed the teetotal pledge. He also 
addressed a meeting on board one of the ves- 
sels, at which two captains signed the pledge. 
On his journey to Ballinaaloe, per canal boat, 
he gave his experience, &c., with effect. On 
arriving at Ballinaaloe lie was assisted by 
Mr. Wakefield, and after the bellman had 
been round, a meeting wna held in the 
Methodist Chapel, which waa filled to over- 
flowing, and seventy-six persons signed the 
pledge, many of them being Roman Catholics, 
and very respectable people. At Dublin he 
met Mrs. Carlile, who treated him very kindly, 
and gave hiin a free passage home to Eng- 
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In the meantime Mr. Robert M'Cardj was 
<X)ntiuumg his successful labours in other 
parts of Ireland. On the 22d March, 1837, 
Mr. M*Curdy wrote to Mr. J. Livesej as 
follows : — 

" Sir, — I embrace the opportunity of a Captain 
Martin going to Preston, to inform you that I am 
still labouring in Ulster in the good cause, and 
that hitherto the Lord hath helped me. We have 
a good society in this town (Newry), and expect a 
large meeting this evening, which I have come 
from Belfast to attend. The work prospers in 
Belfast ; we have got about 200 members, includ- 
ing five ministers and a number of Friends. I 
regret much that the justly esteemed head of the 
temperance reformation in Ireland (meaning Rev. 
Dr. John Edgar) has not given us his powerful 
influence yet; but I live in hopes that the example 
of the Christian ministers of America will have its 
due effect. I have got in the north of Ireland 
twenty-five ministers of different denominations to 
join us, and many more who have not joined are 
giving me all the help they can. Our numbers 
Mince the 2d of January amoimt to 2000, so that 
we have every encouragement to persevere. In 
fact there only wants organization and funds to 
make the cause triumphant, as the people receive 
it everywhere in the mcrat enthusiastic manner. 
I have invitations to Tyrone and Donegal coun- 
ties, which I purpose attending to in about a fort- 
night. I perceive Mr. Holker has been well re- 
ceived in Ireland, nay, that even Connaught is 
ripe for teetotalism.— RoBKKT M'Cubdy." 

Shortly afterwards the Irish societies re- 
ceived a wonderful stimulus from the yisit of 
Mr. John Hockings, the Birmingham black- 
smith, and Mr. James M'Kenna, the able 
and zealous official of the Liverpool Catholic 
Temperance Society. 

To assist in forwarding the movement, the 
friends of teetotalism combined together and 
established the National Temperance Society, 
and subsequently the Irish Temperance Union. 

After a tour through the chief towns of 
Yorkshire in August, 1835, in company with 
Mr. Edward Gnibb, Mr. James Teare went 
over on a visit to his native place, the Isle of 
Man, and on the 27th November, 1835, he 
addressed a meeting in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Ramsey. On December 3d he gave another 
lecture, at the close of which several persons 
signed the teetotal pledge, and a resolution 
was passed to form a teetotal society, of which 
Mr. John Kelly became the secretary. Mr. 
Teare also addressed meetings at Douglas 
and elsewhere, and created quite an impi*es- 



sion amongst the Manx people. In February^ 
1836, the Preston Temperance Advocate re- 
ports thus : — 

^^ Ide o/ J/an.— This island has just cangbt 
the teetotal tire; the effects are already such 
as to astonish many. The Manx papers take 
up the subject warmly, and advocate the doc- 
trines of teetotalism in a most decided tone." 

The following is an extract from the letter 
of a Ramsey correspondent : — 

"There are already branches at Dhoor, 
Sulby, Kirk Michael, Ballaugh, and Kirk 
Bride, and we very probably may have an 
opening at Kirk Andreas and Jurby. Alto- 
gether we have 184 members in town, and 
116 in the country, making a total of 300. 
We had a most excellent tea-party on the 
31st December (1835). Seventy sat down to 
tea, among whom were many who had been 
notorious drunkards, and up to the present 
moment not a single authenticated case of 
delinquency is known to have taken place. 
Our Methodist superintendent, and the He v. 
Mr. Nelson, church minister, with the two 
Primitive preachers, have all joined us " {Pres- 
ton Temperance Advocate, 1836, p. 16). 

In February, 1836, Mr. James Teare paid 
a second visit to his old home, the Isle of 
Man, and on the 9th of that month a meeting 
was held in the school-room, Athol Street, 
Douglas, which was crowded to excess, many 
being unable to secure standing room. The 
Rev. Thomas Howard presided, and addresses 
were delivered by the chairman, Mr. Hales, 
and Mr. James Teare. It was then resolved 
that a new society be formed on the total 
abstinence principle, and that all the old 
members be allowed three mouths to consider 
the matter. At the conclusion of the meeting 
it was found that ninety-five persons had 
joined the new society. On the following 
evening a similar meeting was held at Castle- 
town, when his honour, Deemster Christian, 
took the chair. Here also the total absti- 
nence principle was adopted. Mr. Teare also 
visited Peel and Greeba, where he met with 
similar success. But on this visit Mr. Teare 
had to encounter no small amount of opposi- 
tion, which in some instances almost amounted 
to riot. He continued to labour on the island 
for some seven or eight weeks, and established 
societies in most of the towns and villages. 

In his own report (Early HUtory, p. 33) 
Mr. Teare says : ^' The success on these occa- 
sions was truly gratifying, for scores, if not 
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hundreds, trho had beeu degraded and ruined 
by driiik, became thoroughly converted. On 
the north aide of the island in particular the 
religious public took up the temperance ques- 
tion in a very Bpirited manner, and the conse- 
quence waa that they almost eradicated the 
drinliiDg system in that part of the island. 
Three or tour breweries have been shut up; 
and in one parish where there were thirty-two 
public - houses not one reraaina In otlier 
places the success was in proportion ; indeed, 
no hnman being can form any idea of the 
immense amount of good effected on this 
island by the introduction and establishment 
of abetinence principles." 

Immediately after Mr. Teare'a departure, 
Mr. William Pollard of Mancheater visited 
the island, and lectured for aeveral of the 
societies with acceptance and success. Amongst 
the most noteworthy of the early adherents 
and faithful advocates o( total abstinence 
principles in the Isle of Mmu were the Eev. 
Thomas Caine, vicar of Lonan, and his brother, 
William, afterwards so well known as the 
Rev. William Caine, M,A., a very prominent 
teetotal clergyman, who was for a time chap- 
lain of the Salford Jail, and died as vicar of 
(.'hrist's Church, Denton, near Manchester; 
Mr. Evan Christian, captain of the parish of 
Manghold, who in one year induced 700 
|)ersona to aign the pledge; and Mr. Hobert 
Fargher, an earnest reformer of Manx feudal- 
ism, editor of the Jfaiij; Herald, and in 1836- 
1837 pnbliaher of the Ma of Man Temperance 
Gjuardiaix. 

In the summer of 1836 a party of teetotallers 
from Preston paid a visit to the Isle of Man, 
and on their return home one of them fur- 
nished the editor of the Preiton Temperunce 
Advocate with a few particulars of what they 
saw and beard daring tlieir stay on the island. 
They took part in the festival of the Ramsey 
Temperance Society, and saw some of the 
good effects pro<iuced by the labom-s of Mr. 
James Teare, the introducer of teetotaliBm to 
the island. A procession of five or six hun- 
dred persons, including a number of "brands 
plucked from the burning," was the tirst 
public movement they witnessed. This was 
followed by an excellent sermon preached for 
the society by the Eev, Archdeacon Pbilpotta, 
who frankly said " that though he wan the 
first to form a temperance society in the 
island on the moderation plan, he plainly saw 
that anything falling short of total abstiuence 




would not accomplish the benevolent object 

which temperance societies have 

After the preaching service, the 
teetotallers held a lea-party in tl 
house, succeeded by a crowded public meeting 
addressed by Mr. Edward Gnibb of Preston, 
and others. The visitors also attended meet- 
ings in Douglas and Castletown, the leaden 
in the latter town being considered defective 
or not sufficiently active. We give the re- 
mainder of the report in the writer's 
words. He says: 

''Spirits are cheap, and the places where they 
ore Bold frightfully numerous, hi Douglas the 
grocers, with only one exception, are spirit- 
dealers. In travelling through the island we 
«aw huts much more wretched than we could 
have conceived without witnessing the reality, 
with boards and slates hung over the doors, 
upon which were rudely cut or daubed such 
notices as 'shoes mended and spirits sold by 
A. Cain.' As a specimen of the spirit- drinking 
Manxmen, I was jioiuted to a stone -aud-cl ay- 
walled and atraw-thatched filthy- looking hovel, 
as the place where many a tine estate had been 
squandered in drunken rioL What I saw 
and heard in the Isle of Man will enable me 
to understand the American publications 
much better than before this visit. One cir- 
cumstance I must name, I do not like to put it 
upon paper, and have deferred it to the lost; 
but it must come. I hod read of t)ie 'rum- 
selling deacons, the pious grog-sellers of 
America,' and now I have seen their living 
representatives. I have beeu in the shop of 
one who, the night before, waa expounding 
the self-denying gospel of Christ, warning the 
people to forsake their sins and cleave unto 
God. Ho waa beliiud the counter, surrounded 
with bottlea and baiTels, and with an air of 
seeming satisfaction handed out the liquor 
which is destroying men, women, and even 
children, body and soul, ' like flocks of sheep.' 
The rules of the useful body of Christians to 
whom this man belongs, forbid in the plainest 
language spirit selling and spirit drinking. 
He was put to the business when young; his 
soul was then grieved to supply the calls of 
the drunkard, and he implorad his master to 
abandon the tralfic. But mark how a con- 
nection with the drunkards' drink sears the 
conscience I In process of time, hia master 
retiring from business, he seized the op[>or- 
tuuity of establishing himself; got the spirit 
license transferred, and now carries on the 
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same trade. . We purchased rum from two 
different 'pillars of the church/ and two packs 
of playing-cards of a third. These we have 
brought with us to Preston as unnatural 
curiosities. The rum was burned before a 
meeting of the youths' society, and whilst 
the blue flame ascended our young friends 
united their voices in singing a temperance 
hymn. Would that the Isle of Man grog- 
sellers had been with us. — J.R" {Preston 
Temperance Advocate, 1836, p. 78). 

We suspect that this J.B. was John Brod- 
belt, one of the earliest and most active pro- 
moters of the Preston Youths' Temperance 
Society, and who, before the parent society 
was established, suggested a pledge of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. His 
letter not only represents the actual state of 
affairs in the Isle of Man over fifty years ago, 
but needs little modification to fairly represent 
it as it is to-day. True, the clay-huts are not 
now so visible, these having given place to 
pretentious-looking palaces nicely stuccoed 
and embellished, but it is to be feared that 
many of these are '' whited sepulchres," often 
full of something more dangerous and repul- 
sive than ** dead men's bones." 

Judging from what we have seen and heard 
there, teetotalism is at a low ebb and religion 
is becoming a fashionable formality, there 
being very few manifestations of pure and 
undefiled religion. The people as a whole are 
given up to idolatry of the worst kind, the 
worship of the golden calf and ''Bacchus." 
Everybody seems to be making haste to be 
rich, and the amount of drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, vice, and crime everywhere visible 
is appalling. Unless something practical and 
drastic is done, and that speedily, the large 
towns in the island will cause it to become 
more poor, despised, and desolate than when 
its people were deemed barbarians. 

Sunday closing is said to be a myth ; tee- 
totalism a broken toy, only occasionally looked 
at, and then only when the people have nothing 
else to do and desire amusement. But for the 
strong monetary hold the order of Rechabites 
has upon some of the people, the cause of 
temperance would find few friends and sup- 
porters in Douglas, Eamsey, &c. Visitors to 
the island are not encouraged to practise total 
abstinence principles if our experience is a 
criterion. At the same time we believe the 
island suffers, much the same as other popular 
public resorts, from the habits of large num- 



bers who go simply to gratify their eril habits 
and passions, away from the watchful eye of 
parents, friends, and acquaintances. The 
authorities, or governing powers on the 
island, have allowed themselves to fall into 
the hands of the wealthy monopolists, and 
have permitted King Grog to sway in their 
councils, hence the relaxation of the powers 
intrusted to them, and the inevitable results 
that follow. 

The highest possible authority declares that 
"righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a 
reproach to any people." And again: '^What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.* 
And as with individuals so with communities, 
cities, and nations, "he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.'' 

On the 15thMarch,1836, theBirmingham Fe- 
male Temperance Society, numbering twenty- 
six members, was duly established. Its chief 
rules were: (1) " We agree to abstain from 
all intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal 
purposes and in religious ordinances." (2) 
"We promise to use affectionate means to 
induce our husbands, children, and relatives 
to sign the total abstinence pledge." (3) ^ We 
promise that those of us who are unmarried 
will not accept the addresses of any man who 
is not a member of a total abstinence society.'' 
(4) " We promise not to take tobacco or snuflT " 
(Preston Temperance Advocate, 1836). 

It is to be regretted that the principles of 
this and similar societies have not had the 
attention and consideration from teetotallers 
which they deserve, commending themselves 
as they do to the serious attention of all true 
friends of the temperance cause, and espe- 
cially to those most interested, the daughters 
of teetotallers. Far better would it have 
been for many to have lived a life of celibacy 
than to have undergone the deep anguish and 
misery through which they have had to pass, 
through the fatal error of marrying a man 
addicted to drink. Numerous lamentable 
instances have proved it is vain to imagine 
that after marriage a woman will be able to 
reclaim and save the loved one. Such cases 
may have occurred, but they are exceptional. 
A loving, amiable, and virtuous woman has 
much more power over a man in this respect 
befo9*e than after marriage; and if "for her 
sake " he will not renounce the " little drop " 
before the indissoluble knot is tied, the pro- 
babilities are all against his ever doing 
so afterwards. Would that all the sisters, 
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d^ugfaters, &c, of teetotallcra would leani to 
aing in the eara of tlieir would-be Buitora, io a 
tone Bud majiQer that could nut be niiiiuiider- 
atood, the words of one of Edwin Puiton 
Hood's once popular temperance songs; 

" TbougL he come tilt he's tired and woo on hii 



Should ho come not agmn, I will Dot sit and cry, 
There'll be men that driak water for nil b? and 



Female temperance 



1 otber towns, though, perhaps, not quite 
upou the same bnaia as the Birmiughain 
Female Temperance Society. 

At Liverpool there were two female socie- 
ties holding public meetinga weeklj in 1837- 
IS38, and at theae meetings no males were 
allowed to be present, except the aecretar; 
Bud chairmnu, who waa often specially invited 
becAUBe of his social position and influence 
On these occasions eight or ten females would 
mount the platform and deliver powerful, 
heart-searcLing addresses to audiences of from 
four to six hundred feuiiiies. Some of these 
speakers were able and papular {Teaiperunee 
ItUeliu/eneer, 1838). 

One of the noblest and beet men of his day 
was Mr. JoaEFB Stuclob of Birmingham, a 
warm friend and stipporter of the varioua 
lemperaucu organizations. 

Mr. Sturge waa the second son of Joseph 
Sturge, of l^lberton, In the county of Glouces- 
ter, and was boru August 2, 17R3, being the 
sixth in direct suoceasiou of the same name. 
While only a, young man engaged in the quiet 
puratiJtB of a farm, he was balloted for the 
militia, and as a member of the Society of 
Friends, his principles were opposed to the 
profession of arms, aud as he refused to serve, 
and would not pay for a substitute, several 
■heep and lambe were seized to pay the fine 
incurred by his refusal. On attaining his 
majority Mr. Sturge commenced business at 
Bewdley na a corn merchant, and in 182^ 
removed to Birmioghnjn. Here he joined his 
brother Charles, and they succeeded in es- 
tablishing a hirge and suocesBful business, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge married EUiza, the only 
daughter of Mr, James L'ropper of Liverpool, 
and after her death he remained a widower 
I for a number of yeata. He then marrifd 
B Hannah, the daughter of Bernard Dir.lceuson, 
H A member of the Coalbrookdale firm. Aa a 
H Vol. 11 



public man he took an active part iu the agi- 
tation tliat ended in the total emancipation 
of the slaves iu the Britiali colonies, and made 
a special journey to the United States of 
Americik in the interests of the sinve popuhi- 
tion of that country. He also took a very 
promiueut part in the cause of tree-trade; 
and aa an earnest of his zeal and sincerity 
he contributed ^200 per annum towards the 
funds of the Anti-Com-hiw League. Mr. 
SCurge was the piime mover in the formation 
of the Complete Suffrage Union, and took a 
deep interest iu home [wlitici. He conlested 
the boroughs of Nottingham, Bimiingliam, 
and Leeds. Aaaiuemberof the Peace Society 
he was an indefatigable woiker. He was a 
member of seventl deputations, and visited 
Denmark and Hoiatcin, and in 1854 be paid 
a visit to St, Petersburg for the special pur- 
pose at trying t^ avert the horrible war then 
impending. At tlie dose of the war Mr 
Sturge travelled through Fmland, and did all 
he could to help the poor Finns in their ter- 
rible trials occasioned by the war, his own 
firm con ti'i bating £501) towards the fund for 
their relief. Heformatories, Sunday-schools, 
temperatice societies. Bonds of Ho]ie, &c., 
found in Mr. Sturge an iuvaluuble friend 
and supporter. In the business in which Mr. 
Sturge was engaged, the malt trade formed 
one of the moat prolilable features, but that 
he sacrificed in the interests of the cause of 
temperance. " Ha had come to the conclu- 
sion that he could not consistently retain ■ 
trade in an article used for the purposes of 
making intoxicating liquors, and it was fortli- 
with announced that tliat part of their busi- 
ness would be discontinued. Tliis was done 
at the sacrifice of n large ajid lucrative source 
of profit, bat waa done without reluctance. 
It was a noble act in an age of conunercinl 
keenness and overweening Helfisbness. Mr. 
Sturge regarded the saoriHce as falling within 
the line of strict duty. It was done without 
any ostentations parade; nor did he appear 
at any period afterwards to regard it as 
worthy of notice or remark." 

It appeara that Mr. Sturge bad been ailing 
for some months previous to bis death, but 
hie illness did not intei'fere with his regular 
pursuits He rose as usual at half-past ax 
o'clock on the 14th of May, 1S59, and was 
preparing for his custoniary ride before break- 
fast, when in his own apartment he was 
seized with a violent lit of coughing and 
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coniplaiued nf tievere pain in the I'egiou of the 
hearL All tli.it wuld he done was unavail- 
ing, tor at about a qunrter-paiit eeven be 
expired, the cuuse of death being diaoiBe of 
the heart. He was ia liia aiity.aixth year. 

The fourth auniinl conference of the Britiah 
Tempermice Aasudatiun was held at Binning- 
ham July 3d, 4l.h, and 5th, 1838, when a aeries 
of resoKitioDB were passed, some of uoneider- 
abie value and inijKirtance, one being "that a 
monthly organ— Tie BritUh Temperance Ad- 
vocate — be commenced; '' aiicither to facilitate 
a union with the New Brilisih luid Foreign 
TeniperaiJce Sootety; and the thirteenth was 
as follows : — " That this association being 
fully persuaded of the great immorality of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and, conse- 
quently, of the laws which liceiise such traffic, 
earnestly urges on all the trienda of temper- 
ance to emjiloy their utmost exertions in tlieir 
individual and relative capacity to destroy 
the respectability which the aajiction of the 
law now throws around a triifBc so inimical 
to the welfare of the community." 

This resolution was moved by Mr. John 
Andrew, junr, of Leeds, and seconded by the 
Eev. F. Beardsall of Manchester. The four- 
teenth resolution waa moved by the Rev. F. 
Beardsall, and secondwi by Mr. John Andrew, 
junr., and ran thus: — 

"That it be urged as the doty of every 
friend of temperance to promote petitions to 
the legislature embodying our views on the 
immorality of the liquor traffic, and urging 
respectfully but earnestly the consideration of 
this subject, aud tlie enactment of such laws 
as will speedily terminate the traffic in ail 
intoiicatiug liquors" {Tetnperanee Spectator, 
1859, p. 173). 

A great meeting in conriection with this 
conference was held in the Birmingham Town 
Hall, at which the lute Rev. John Angell 
James delivered a powerful address condemn- 
ing extreme tee totalisni, and exposing the views 
of the Eev. W. Cooke's "Teetotalium Purified 
from Unsound and Dangerous Opinions." 
Agiiiu Mr. F. R. Lees of Leeds was pushed to 
the front, and in a speech of one hour and a 
half's duration carried the vast assembly with 
him and convinced Mr. James, who never 
again expressed himself in the some terms as 
upon this occasion. 

The Rev. John Anoell Jambs waa for 
nearly sixty ye.irs pastor of the "Carr's Lane" 
Congregational Church, Birmingham. When 
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.lly designated 'God's Cart Lane,' 
from the circumstance of its having containeil 
a small building whicb was an appurtenance 
to St. Martin's Church, and in which the car- 
riage or cnrt was kept that was emjiloyed iu 
Popish times for carrying the sacred veesela 
in religious processions of the Host." 

TheCiirr'sLaneCha)iel wassituated behind 
a row of small tenements, in a vfry squnlid 
neighbourhood, which led a writer of th« 
time to observe in a spirit of levity and 
vulgar wit: "The residence of Diviue light 
was totally eclipsed by being suiTounded bj 
about forty families of paupers, crowded I 
most within the compass of a giant's h 
which amply fumislied the congregation i 
noise, smoke, dirt, and dispute. If the f, 
itself is the road to heaven, th 
would imagine that the road to the place ll 
to something worse." 

All this was changed in time, 
Ijane Church became notable as well as i 
ministers. Mr. James was a model past 
visiting the poor, the sick, and the atUic' 
attending to the weekly lecture, prayer-mec 
ings, &o., as well as to Sunday se 
became a vezy popular preacher a 
Of his Aninont Inquirer two hundred tho( 
sand cojiies were aiJd in four yea, 
productive of much good. He took ) 
interest in the young, and wrote se' 
addressed to them, viz.; The YoungManfi 
Home, The I'oaitg Maii'i Guide, Tlie Yoi 
Wo^ian'i Ouide, && His Ptutoral Addrei 
had an immense circulation, at the close a 
1659 one million forlg-nine thousand CAfV 
Aviii/red and niiieleen copies were sold 
Earneit Ministri/ baa also a large aaie. 
temperance reformer he was what i 
described as an expediency teetotaller, aniM 
endorsed the views of the Kev. W. Cooka 
D.D., in his pamphlet on teetotaliaj 
owD views are given in ReuTt Temperana 
Cffcloiiiedia., the following being on Assn-f 

" When 1 reflect on the mighty evils oil 
intem|«rance; when I see what misery and I 
crime result from it; how it is moving against ' 
the press and the putpit, the magistrate and 
the divine; and how it is increasing against 
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threats of men and the commands of God ; I 
think the time for agitation, for confederacyi 
and for combination has arrived. I feel bound 
to give my own example to the cause that I 
may upon consistent ground reason with the 
drunkards whom I may address.'' 

After trying total abstinence for two years, 
Mr. James bore the following testimony : — 

** I have tried the system for two years, and 
have gone through much ministerial labour, 
and I can honestly aver that I never laboured 
with so much comfort as since I have rigidly 
adhered to that principle. It is by the use of 
water as a beverage Uiat the stomach per- 
forms its office without any painful intima- 
tions that it is executing the work assigned 
it. What is remarkable is, that a disease in 
my throat, which once laid me aside from 
pulpit labour for eleven months, and always 
distressed me as long as I partook of beer, 
wine, or spirits, has entirely left me, so that 
my voice, which w;is feeble, has wonderfully 
strengthened and I can now preach in Surrey 



Chapel to 3000 people with as great ease as I 
could formerly to 3(X) in a village chapel." 

It w.'^s commonly believed, and some still 
maintain this belief, that wine is absolutely 
essential to certain constitutions, and espe- 
cially to clergymen, ministers, and public 
speakers. On this point Mr. James said : 

*' I was strongly recommended, and eveu 
commanded by a very eminent medical prac- 
titioner, to take a glass of wine per day for a 
peculiar complaint, and seeing the importance 
of my health to my church, as well as to my- 
self, I tried the prescription for twelve months, 
which expired shortly after th3 meeting in 
Edinburgh. Well, after testing the virtues 
of wine for twelve months, and deriving no 
benefit from the experiment, I gave it up, and 
have taken nothing but water since.'' 

Mr. James was a native of filandford 
Forum, in Dorsetshire; born June 6th, 1786, 
and died October 1st, 1859, in his sixty-fifth 
year. As a preacher, writer, &c., his name 
will long be remembered. 
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On Monday evening, March 28th, 1836, 
Mr. Joseph Livesey, of Preston, delivered his 
malt lecture at Heywood, near Manchester, 
and on the following Monday, April 4tli, 1836, 
a public meeting was held to form a society 
exclusively on the abstinence principle {Pres- 
ton Temperance Advocate^ 1836, supplement, 
p. 7). 

As an evidence of the vitality of the move- 
ment at this period the Advocate remarks: 
" The increjise of tempei-ance periodicals is a 
proof of the extension of our principles. We 
have now the Preston Temperance Advocate^ 
the Youthful Teetotaler, the Star, published 
at Manchester, and also the Journal; the 
Herald at Warrington ; the Guardian at the 
Isle of Man; all on the abstinence principle; 
besides the Temperance Magazine, published 
at London by the British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society, which allows of 'great moder- 
ation'" (Preston Temperance Advocate, 1836, 
p. 32). 

The second annual conference of the Bri- 
tish Temperance Association was held in the 
Temperance Hall, Preston (the Cockpit), com- 



mencing in the afternoon of July 5th, 1836. 
Twenty -seven societies sent delegates to this 
conference, over which Dr. R. B. Grindrod 
presided. At an early stage of the proceed- 
ings the conference resolved: "That no society 
be considered a branch of the British Tem- 
perance Association which, after three months 
from this date, shall retain the moderation 
pledge in its constitution." From henceforth 
it was to be teetotalism and that alone. A 
form of pledge was also agreed u{x>n, and a 
further resolution adopted : " That no society 
be considered a branch of this association 
which does not in the course of six months 
adopt such pledge." 

The form of pledge was as follows: — "I do 
voluntarily declare that I will abstain from 
wine, ale, porter, cider, ardent spirits, or any 
other intoxicating liquors, and that I will not 
give nor oflfer them to others, except as medi- 
cine, or in a religious ordinance ; and that I 
will discountenance all the causes and practices 
of intemperance." 

Not only was this a total abstinence pledge, 
but it was the thorough-going or "long pledge," 
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»bout which there was □□ Hmnll eoiitroveray 
throughoat tha whole of tlie temperance world 
Bonie time after warda. Many objected to the 
words "I will cot give nor offer them to 
others" who reiwlily signed the other part of 
the pledge, which was lie nolo innted the "short 
pledge." 

The conference, with an ardent desire to 
further the interests of the cause, sat again on 
Wediieadny and Thiirnddy momiugs, July 
6th and 7th, 1836, at the early hour of six. 
Hitherto the conference of delegates was dis- 
tinct from that of the auuual meeting of the 
British Temperance Association, but it was 
felt that this w.ia inconvenient, and tiierefore 
it was reaolred that the couference and the 
association xhould be united together, and 
that all the societies should be on the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence only. The represen- 
tation was limited to not more Ihnii two mem- 
liers for eui.-h society. The agetita employed 
at this time were R-ilph Holker, Thomas Whit- 
taker, J. t'ander, aud William Biscoiube, who 
continued to labour for the association with 
success to the close of the year, when, for want 
of funds, the committee were obliged to dia- 
contiiine their services, and they went out on 
.their own Bccount as temperance advocates. 
In the mennCime overtures were made to the 
New British and Foreign Teropernnce Society 
(formerly the Britiah Teetotal Temperance 
Society) whose headquarters were in London, 
with a view to the amnlgamatioQ of the two 
societies. 

William Bi3coiJBK,oneot the early agents 
of the British Tenperanoe Association, was 
once a great drunkard, but in 1834 was led to 
see the folly of drinking, and became a total 
abstainer and a Christian. Be is said to have 
been no ordinary or common man. "Few 
could sit for an hour in his company without 
feeling their own inferiority. As a lecturer 
hia speeches were full of Boand sense, solid 
argunientigenuine patriotism, and manly piety. 
His principal yorle was humour, in which he 
wns excetle<l by few." In 1B46 he was the 
victim of repeated nttacka of paralysis, and 
died on Sunday, October lUli, !84B. 

In a letter to the Liverpool Albion, August, 

1636, Mr. John Finch gives an alphabetical 

list of the towns where there were a large 

Dumber of total abstainers, and the estimated 

V unmbera in many of them. We take th<- 

H> Kberty to alter the arrangement, and give the 

H liat in the following form : — 



SfancLeitcr, &a, 10,1)00 

Liverpool,. 4,000 

Preatou,... 3,600 

Bolton 3,000 

Warrington 2,500 

Blackburn, 2,000 

Coke, _ 1,200 

Burnley 800 



Stave 



By,... 



ISO 



TodiDorden,. 160 

Coniatou, lao 

Ovatung,.,,. 130 

Penrith, 120 

Holywell,. 100 

Nantwich. 100 

WhitoLavBn, 100 

Bury,.... 100 



Mold, 

Easwit^... 



to 



Kendal, . 

Hawardan . BOO 

Oldham, 800 

MidJlet™, BOO 

Soutbport, 500 

Leigh, &00 

In addition to these there were aocieties 
at Bath, Birmingham, Brintol. Bradford, Cli- 
theroe, Gloucester, Halifax, HudileraBeld, 
Leeds, London, Low Moor, Sheffield, the Pot^ 
teries in Statforilahire, the iron- works in 
Shropshire and South Wales, Woi-ceater, and 
other places in England. 

Mr. Finch adds: "There are societies con- 
taining 5000 members in the Isle of Man ; ■ 
society in Strabaiie of UOOmembers. Numer- 
ous societies in Derry, Limerick, Cork, and 
many other places in Ireland, ali upon the 
teetotal plan, and all doing well. The great 
champions in Ireland are Samuel Moiton and 
Jaineit Harrison, of Strabane; James Presdie 
of Londonderry; the Rev. Mr. Dunacombe 
ond Mr. William Martin, of Cork. James 
Teare of Preston, now on a snccesstul mission 
in the south of England, is the father of tee- 
totnlism iu tlie Isle of Man, and I claim this 
honour in Ireland." 

In treating of the connection l^tween drink 
and crime, the early tenipei-ance advocates 
were much indebted to the rejiorts of the Rbv. 
John Ci.*r, B.D,, chapkin of the Preston 
House of Correction. Mr. Clay was a native 
of Liverjiool, born May, 1796. Here he re- 
ceived hia early education, and at fifteen was 
placed in a merchant's office. At the age of 
twenty-one he resolved to enter the churcb, 
and waa ordained as a 'literate' to the assis- 
tant cliaplainehip of the House of Correction 
at Preston in 1821, aud In 1823 was unani- 
mously chosen as sole cha[>laln. "And now 
began the great work of his life — the refor- 
mation of prisoners and of prison discipline" 
For thirty-six year? be held this responsible 
office,and associated himself with almost every 
good work set on foot in Preston. The Pres- 
ton Charitable Society, the soup-kitchen, the 
Mechanics' Institution, and the Temperance 
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Sociaty were all iudebted tg liim for support. 
His reporta were valunble pniductious, show- 
iiij; thnt be bad gi-eat apliCiide for xlatistics. 
In his report for 1834 he thus apeiilis of the 
PreatOQ Temperance Society: — "I writ* with 
circumapectioD and udviaedly when I state 
tuy belief that no society, iuBtituted for the 
good of the operative classes, has, within the 
same period, produced such cheering and un- 
doubted evidence of ita value. I know of no 
institution which bns worked bo great an 
amount of unalloyed good; none which, with 
such a|)piirently hiinible means, han brotight 
about such wonderful changea for the better, 
carrying pence into households from which 
hnbitUDl intoxication had long banished it; 
competence and comfort where poverty and 
wretchedness seemed irrevocably tixvd ; nnd 
cunverting the ignorant and drunken intidel 
into a serious nnd sober Chrifllian." 

In reference to the effects of iutoxicntiiig 
iliiuka he writes in 1848 as follows:— "The 
(•REATSiNisHtill,evenintheae times of poverty 
nnd sorrow, foremost iu the ranks of iniquity, 
or rather foremost as the leader of a host of 
crimes — treading on n disorderly multitude of 
brutal passions and vile propensities, which, 
but for its infiaming iullueDce, would remain 
dormant and hnrmless. It still rises, iu savage 
hostility, against everything allied to order 
and religion; it still barricades every avenue 
by which truth and peace seek to enter the 
]ioor mnn's home and heart." In 1R55 be 
Buys: " In the last two years it has been niy 
melancholy duty to converse with 1 l^G male 
ptisonerB, rendered such by drink." 

Compelled to resign his poat, he removed 
to Quomdon, in Derbyshire, thence to Leam- 
ington, quite broken down in health, and died 
on November Slat, 1858, at the age of aixty- 

At Uulnie, Manchester, a large gathering 
of temperance friends met to do honour to 
Mr, Henry Anderton on the 6lh of Auguat, 
163t>, Mr. James Onakill presiding. A beauti- 
ful silver stjir," intended tosymbolize his rank 
in the clasa of public men at that time acknow- 
ledged as speakers on the temperance ques- 
tion," was presented to Mr. Anderton, who, 
in responding to the presentation addre^ 

" Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to be with you once more, especially 
under circumstances like the one which has 
brought us together this day — you to give 



me a token of your continued good-will, 
I to receive the expression of kindness at your 
bnuds. In accepting this benntiful present, 
you must not expect from me a lung and 
laboured speech about the thrilling sensations 
which crowd iuto my mind, and deprive rae 
of the power of nttering my gratitude for 
your unexpected and undeserved favour, as 
some mountebank speed i if yers would do, 
Lndies and gentlemen, I have yet to learn 
how to adniiniHter the unction of flatteiy to 
the vanity of man at the expense of truth. 
Neither was I much surprised when I first heard 
of your kind intentions toward your hnmble 
servant. I did not expect this, certninly; 
but I knew by some chance means or other I 
had won yonr esteem. I know that love 
when well grounded will sj^ak out, and give 
'outward and visible signs' of attachment to 
the object so beloved; nnd thus you show 
your love to lue. Yet, though I was not 
much surprised, your favour is not the less 
welcome. I am poor, and therefore your 
motive in bestowing it was disinterested and 
pure; and because I believe it to be such, 
allow me to say that this substantial proof of 
your kindness shall never depart from my 
keeping, and while I travel through this 'vale 
of tears ' I will atow the remembrance of your 
kindness in my heart. Yes, ladies and gentle- 
men, I can lie grateful ; 'tis true I cannot show 
it as you have shown it to me, that would 
require money, and, like Peter the apostle, 
'silver and gold have I none.' But in hard 
work I aliftU prove your luatcli, and the future 
shall convince you that I can return your 
kindness, and love for love. 
'"TiM an eiquiajte keepaoke, a beautiful present^ 

And this is tbe cbsiu whose brigjbt links are 
to bind 
Our iiiuIb in u hood— not like dew evuieBcent, 

But like »h»l it is of a durable kind; 
Aye, lasting m life, for I utter no fib here. 

Nor ibBll your kind gift from my keeping 

'I'll stnw it,' u Jack Bays, 'beDeath my fifth 
rib here,' 
And there will I v/etx it — next door to my 

Mr. Anderton always wore it on his breast 
on festive occasions. In the above address 
Mr. Anderton " incidentally," says Mr. Grnbb 
his biographer, "takes the opportunity to 
teach the people n great lesson. First, that 
there is nothing shameful in honest poverty; 
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and Becondly, that a poor iimn need not dis- 
grace liiniself bj becomiDg a sycopliant. How 
grandly he eatimatea the purity of motive 
ill the givers— he ia poor, and cannot return 
the gift :a kind; lience there is no ground for 
Buapicion." 

To be able t« thoroughly appreciate the 
life and laboura of Henry Aiiderton and the 
olher early adrocntea of teetolaliam, it muat 
he borne in mind that they were unpaid 
labourerB. The word "advocate"in ihoae days 
did not denote what the word Hignifies at 
prtaent. Then it applied to all who main- 
tained the doctrine of total abetineuce; for 
the advocacy of teetotalism had not become a 
trade or profession. In this general aense there 
were many in every diatrict who lulvocated 
the claims of t«etotaliHm, but even iu its re- 
stricted sense there were no men who earned 
their livelihood by the advocacy of total absti- 
nence principles. The Lancaahire, aye the 
whole of the north country advocatea, gave 
their time, spent their own money, and at their 
own risk, and often without invitation, entered 
towns and villages, made their speeches, and 
scattered their tracla by the way. For a long 
time they nnraed and kept alive what they 
had created at home and in other places. The 
Itetotid societies of 1834-38 were not created 
for the Biifijiort of the advocates, hut for the 
cause; the advocates were not created by the 
societies, but they made and established the 
societies. Neither was there any unmerited 
preference given. As Mr. E. Grubb aaya; 
" The motive power to miachief wiia excluded 
from their design. Every one, from the least 
unto the greatest, was ready for hia work, 
according to his ability. Those whose talents 
gave tliem the highest place in public esteem 
made no sport of their humbler brethren. 
Pi-eston did not derive its men, any more 
than i\B means, from other places; it had 
a man for every kind of work, and fit for 
borne or foreign service." So it might justly be 
saM of Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tjne, and other oenti-ea of tee- 
total enterprise throughout the country. As 
long as the societies had the work in their 
own hands, and maiutaincd separate and inde- 
pendent action, there were no agency arrange- 
ments in eiisteuce; and consequently neither 
Anderton, Teare, nor any of the Preston men 
I were agents or advocates in the sense iu which 
B these terms are now understood. When these 
H men went out as advocates of t^etobdism, 




they went, as did Joseph Bormond, George 
Dodds, James Rewcastle, George Charlton, 
and otl-.er men atill farther north, prepared 
to acce|it such homely fare, and such at 
dation as the people they visited were able 
and willing to give, and sometimes endured 
great hardships, as we shall have to relate in 

Amongst the early friends of the temper- 
ance cause in Rochdale was Mb. Ouvkb 
Orukrod, who, after hearing W, Cruikshank, 
"theUundeeoarter,"in York in 1831, arranged 
with him to come and assist in the formation 
of the Rochdale Temperance Society. Mr. 
Ormerod was well acquainted with the early 
heroes of temperance, Dr. Edgar of Belfast, 
Mr. Joseph Livesey, and Mr. Henry Ander- 
ton of Preston, and also with Mr. John 
Bunlop of Greenock, and others. He accom- 
panieil Mr. John Bright to the village near 
Rochdale, where that distinguished statesman 
made hie first temperance speech, and in 1847 
he WHS chairman at a meeting held in the 
Public Hull, Rochdale, when Mr. Jacob Bright 
and Mr. John Dunlop of Greeuock delivered 
addressee in favour of the total abstinence 
movement Mr. Dunlop at that time was 
engaged iu obtaining signatures to the medical 
declaration in favour of temperance principles, 
tor which he and his fellow-labourera secured 
the signatures of about SOOO physicians and 
surgeons. 

For over twenty years few men were belter 
known in Rochdale Ihnn a reformed drunken 
tailor named John Moffatt, a native of 
Scotland. It ia said that it was at the manse, 
where in the course of his bnsiiiesa he was a 
frequent visitor, John received his first lessons 
in drinking; the glass of "fine old whisky 
and jelly" being always handed to him by 
the minister. At the age of eighteen he 
removed to Manchester, and there became 
a member of a Christian church. For a time 
he seemed to be in a prosperous position, but 
the love of whisky got the mastery over him. 
He began to visit the public- houses, and be- 
came a member of the Oddfellows' Friendly 
Society. Being a tolerably good render the 
publican gave him drink free, in order that 
he might frequeut the house and read the 
newspapers aloud to his customers. This led 
to his becomiug a drunkard. He took to the 
life of a tramp, while hia wife and children 
hod to go to the workhouse. He was at 
lengtli induced to sign the total abstinence 
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pledge, and afterwards beoui.e very active 
in promoting the cause; freqneiitlj accom- 
panying Mr. Jnhn Bright, who was then a 
yoQDg nnd eiimeHt tempenince refoiraer, io his 
joQmejB to luldresa temperance meetinga id 
the villageB around fiochdale. Mr. Bright 
afierwarda emiiMyed John Moffatt in the 
Auti-Corn-Law League agitation. During his 
latter years Mr. Moffatt was keeper of the 
Town Hall in Bocbdale, and died suddenly 
in December, lt^6(), at the age of sixty years. 

Sauuel Jackson, of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
joined a teBiXferanoe (moderation) society in 
183!), but in 1H3& he joined the teetotAllers, 
and remained to the IsHt a devoled and un- 
tiring worker in all branches of the canBe. 
He died, August 30th, 1860, at the age of 
aizty- eight years. 

JosEFH EEiADSBAW WB8 bom at Bolton in 
the year 1BI9. His parents were hniidloom 
weavers, and he conimeiiceii work at a very 
early age, afterwards serving au ajiprentice- 
■hip t« Mr. William Greenhalgb, master 
joiner. In 1837 he signed the pledge at a 
meeting held in the olii Theatre and Concert 
Hall, Mawdsley Street, over which Mr. EM- 
ward Grubb presided, the speakers being 
several of the orif^iial Preston teetotallera. 
After working an a journeyman joiner for 
nwny years for Mr, J, Marsden, he was pro- 
moted ta the position of cashier and salesman, 
dnd serveil Messrs. Slater, bleachers, in a 
aimilar capacity. On the appointment of Mr. 
J. H. Baper as parliamentary agent to the 
Alliance, Mr. Bradahaw was elected president 
of the Bolton Baud of Hope Union, and he 
holds important oliRcea in connection with St. 
George's Congregational Church, &c 

On both sides of the Atlantic, and in some 
parts of the continent of Europe, during the 
years 1635 and 1B3G, the temperance refor- 
mation was npjKirently making rapid progress, 
and its friends were fondly dreaming that 
the work they were iloing wonki acoonifilisb 
the object contemplated. The Americans 
rejoiced at the success of the British and 
Foreign Temperance Society, which seemed 
'o emulate their zeal, and was gaining the 
support of the noble and wealthy. The once 
despised Temperance Society was now patro- 
nized and supported by crowned heads, 
princes, nobles, bishops, and other church 
dignil/irivs, while philanthropists and states- 
men were at the liwiii of some of the branch 
societies, the enrolled membership being 



something wonderful; nevertheless there waa 
an immense amount of drunkenness remnin- 
ing. To gome this was an enigma, a mystery 
beyond their powers of com pre liens ion. The 
problem was being solved in a way they little 
imagined, for while the oflicials of the iM 
societies were basking in apparent prosperity 
an entirely new departure was being ma^; ' 
events were transpiring in the North of Eng- 
land, tlie knowledge of which very soon dis- 
turbed their eiuanimity, and led them to 
look at the matter iu quite another light. 
The success of the teetotallers during tba 
years 1834-35 seemed to indicate the Bert*- 
sity for a change in the principles and poliq) 
of tiie British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, and the advisability of taking still 
higher ground, viz. : the adoption and ad- 
vocacy of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors whether fermented or dlHilled. 
This the oflicials of the society, whose head- 
quarters were in London, unhappily had do 
inclinstion for, bat on the contrary, resoloteljr 
did all they could to oppose and disconmge 
the promotion of what they chose to charac- 
terize as "a new and dangerous doctrine," 
which the Lancashire "fanatics" had foolishly 
denominated by llie absurd and unmeaning 
title of " teetotal ism." They would not give 
a hearing to its advocates, much less lend 
them any aid or support. The execntiva 
committee were continually receiving com- 
munications and memorials upon the total 
abstinence question, and many of their north- 
em auxiliaries had adopted the new pledge 
as an additional one, but the parent society 
persistently refused to entertain it, and main- 
tained that "the original pledge was quite 
siitlicient for the exigency of the evit opposed, 
and competent to accomplish the object all 
temperance societies had in view." In the 
latter part of the year 1835, the Rev. Owen 
Clarke, who had been tlie local agent for the 
Bath district, was engaged bb a travelling 
agent of the society, and he had no sympathy 
with teefotalism. 

In December, 1835, several nnsneceKsful 
attempts were ma<le to effect an nrrangf nient 
between the British and Foreign Temperanca 
Society, and those societies in Yorkaliire, tic. 
which had adopted tlie teetotal pledge; but 
the propositions of the Moderation Society, 
as the turniur was now commonly termed, 
were such as to oom[>el the Wilsden and 
other societies to decide to withilraw from 
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In a nuuiifesto iMued by tlie LiTerpnol 
Teioperance Society in April, 1830, the follow- 
ing ileclBTSitioD is nuule: — 

"It IB evidently clear, that however pure 
and boiieat, however jimt Rod honoumble 
were the notions and actioDB of the memhera 
of the temperance societies aJre»dy formed, 
that the end of such societies would never 
be gained while moderators and totaJ sb- 
staiuers were confouuded together, and bo 
long m such an ill-starred noion eicisted 
there would be an unceasing jurring of in- 
terests and consequent distniat among tlie 
mem ben." 

Later on in the mme year, n letter nppenred 
in the Liverpool Temperance Advocate (Octo- 
ber 26th, 18;ie), which reads thus: — 

"Sir, — It may be best to itiform your reader* 
who have uo knowledge of me, that I am, snd 
bare for a loni; tima been a mamher of tbe IMtiah 
and Foreign Temperanoe 3odtty, and have exerted 
myaelf to the utmost, publicly and priratuly, in 
tbe a.iv<>a><:y i^f its claims. . . . 

"No aauual report is to bo published this year, 
whieb never was neglected since iti establislinieiiL 
1'be magazine ia fnlUng off in uirculation, and tbe 
cnuse generally ia in a bad state, in tbe country m 
in the town, so that it sometbing he not sbnrtly 
done, if some spirited indiviiluals do not take tbe 
matter up, the British and Foreign Temperance 
Societ]' must inevitably and finally faU. Tbe 
following are three of the main causes: (1) Tbe 
want of qnaoiinity among tbe ciimmlttee them- 
selves: (2) the want of well-qnaiified agenta to 
plead the caane of the society, and promote ita 
interests; (3) tbe allowing of our public meeting*, 
and by coniequence tbe godet}' itsiJf, to be ideoti- 
Ged with teatotallera. 

"Then our meetings ore addressed almost entirely 
by teetotallers, who fail not on all oecasiiins to 
rail most vinlently and crabbedly at the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, and attack those 
who support it, thereby caosing great disgust and 
'iften disturbance. The principal speakers at the 
last AIny meetings at Exeter Hall were teetotallers, 
and there was no one uphold tbe society they bad 
met to support Tbe very agents in their lectures 
and spceclies, and private discourse about tbe 
metropolis, are In tbe constant halnt of recom- 
mending tho teetotal pledge as superior to tbe 
Britiah and Foreign Temperance Society, and 
^ even spe^ point blank against tbe society which 
^^ paya tbam to talk. 
^a "Cbjbub Wbslit Thokab." 



This letter shows very dearly tbst the 
feeling of tbe temi«ru(ice community was 
in favour of tolal abttinenoe, and against 
what was termed moderation, but the writer 
of the above letter omitted one very impor- 
tant fact, Dikoiely, the violent opposition of 
the executive of the British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Socit^ty against teetotnlism. Amongst 
otiier efforts they pablisfaed a four'pags ti'aet 
entitled "The Claims of ibe Society aud Total 
Abstinence Societies Coni[iared," and one of 
twelve pages entitled "Temperance nud not 
Abstinence the Hiile of Christian I>nty." 

At the close of 1B35, both the Herald tind 
AdvooalB ceased to exist, nnd in January, 
1S36, the iirst number of the Tamperanee 
Penng Magazine appeared, to wliich Mr. 
Thumas refers. 

The truth was making headway, for the re- 
sults of total abstinence were so satu factory that 
eorneat minded men and women began to see 
that true temperance meant "total abstinence." 

The kte Mr. Tliomaa Beaumont, M.R.C.S., 
of Bl-aiiford, who was an ea,rneBt worker in 
the cause up to bis death, gave this teati- 

"Tlie liistory of the temperance society in 
this town and neighbourhood is Cull of instruc- 
tion, for here tiie lir«t morleration society was 
formed, and here there wns no wnut of zeal, 
talent, or piety in the working of thikt system, 
and yet in live years we did not succeed in 
retorniiug one solitary drunkard." 

Tbe late Mi\ George Brown, of Halifai, 
another able and eflicient worker, said; — 

" In 1832 we formed a temperance society 
on the moderation principle; the efiecla were 
scariiely visible, for no drunkards were re- 
claimeil and not ninny reduced their daily 
conBiimption of wine or porter." 

The Rev. Dr. John Edgar, the father Mid 
apostle of the old moderation societies, made 
the following declaration: — 

"Wehaveseen.as plainly aa lightcan sbowit, 
that all pinna which we hare hitherto adopteil 
for putting an end to intemperance have been 
toameUncholy extent unavailing. They have 
applied only a portion of that meann which 
the Gospel prescribes, and hnve not sufficiently 
strengthened precept by example. They have 
said to the drunkard, we will wean you off 
by degrees from yonr intemperate habits; and 
thus with tbe beat intentions they have con- 
tributed to tbe drunkard's doom. They hare 
said to tite temperate, we will allow you to 
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drink iDoderBtely without inquiring into the 
nature of the drink empioyed; Hnd thus they 
have contributed to support and patroiiiM the 
aohool in which dninkards are tniined. They 
b>ive unconsoioualy conducted the temperate 
roiin forward through all the Btagea of free 
drinking till he ia temperate no more; then 
they have aat down on the graves of the dead 
whom they have deceived, and cried, like the 
pr.>phet, in the bitterness of unavailing grief, 
'Alas! my brotherl'" (Burne's Teetotallei't 
Companion, p. 324.) 

So powerful was the influence and etrength 
of tee total] Kin in Liverpool iu 183(i, that the 
liquor interest became alarmed and formed a 
society of their own, entitled the " Anti-Tew- 
perance Society." The inaugural meeting was 
held in the Queen's Theatre, Christian Street, 
in September, 1836,at which about 30(1 pel-sons 
were present, incliidiog about twenty*tive 
feraalm and two or three teetotallers, who pur- 
chased tickets to enable them to be present 
to report the proceciinga, which commenced 
with a dinner. Early in the evening the ladies 
were obliged ta letire in consequence of the 
drunkenness and disorder of many of the 
members, and the report of the proceedings 
prevented the hnhliug of another meeting. A 
newspaper entitled The Anli- Teetotaller was 
pablighed, but like the society it had a very 
brief existence. At a meeting of the trade Mr. 
Bryden said that " men who were in aflliieDce 
in Liverpool a few years ago were now in 
poverty and distress. Tliere were houses in 
the trade the rent of which were £40 or £50 
n year that did not take hfty Bhillinga a week." 
Tliia was towards the close of 18:i6, when the 
teetotal societies were in a floiirialiing condi- 
tion, there being iiunieioiia branch meetings 
in various parts of the town. 

The Order of Reclmbites had made rapid 
progress in the couuti-y, and LiverpiK)! hud 
several prosperous tenls. The first hitch in 
the Order was caused by one of the branches 
desiring to admit nou-tee total )ei-s and to fine 
those who broke the pledge; but the executive 
council stood firm and insiRted upon the rules 
being kept intact. Thin le<l to a eecesxion, and 
the formation of the Onler of Samaritans. 
The first moveable committee of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Rechubitea was held at 
Stockport. Cheshire, December 26tb, lS3fi, 
when forty-one tents were represented and 
the difltriots were arriiuyed. In 1837 and 
1838 the order spread nipidly and extended 



its operations to Scotland, where it plt^M 
important jiart in the sacmnienlal wine agita- 



On the 2d of January, 1837, the member* 
of the Liverpool, Birkenhead, Ormskirk, and , 
Preseot Temjierance Societies walked in pro-- 
cesaion through the streets of the town, and' 
the Liverpool Timen (Jauuary 3d, 1837) «ys; — 

" They pa&ted over the Exchange area, where 
we had an opportunity of seeing them and 
judging of their appearance, which was verj 
creditable, the members of the society (priod- 
pally of the working- classes) being all neat, 
clean, well dressed, and respectable in tbeir 
demeanour. Amongst the gentlemen who 
headed the procession were Mr. Lawrenca 
Heyworth, Mr. John Cropper, and Mr. John 
Finch. The company took'tea in the evening 
in the Music Hall, where the cup whidt 
cheers but does not inebriate passed pleasantly 

The quarterly meeting of the Liverpo<d 
Total AbstiTience Society was held in tlie 
Music Hall, Bold Street, on January 3Uth, 
1837, when Mr. Garrett presided. The report 
presented showed that tlie whole town had 
been divided into sixteen diatricta, and viaiton^ 
Ac, appointed. The rejiort states; — 

"We have in Liverpool 180(1 ailult members 
and about 300 youths; in our country branches 
about 250. But the good done is not to be 
estimated by the numbers that actually join 
UB ; the opinions and feelings of society in 
general are rapidly changing iu our favour; 
many foolish drinking customs are diminished 
or discontinued i many among the wealthy- 
classes are acting on our principles; and some 
of the ministers of religion have joined the 
ranks of total abstainers; though, becanse we 
do not introduce sectarian worship, singing 
and reading, or party politics at our meetings, 
many professors and ministers of religion 
charge us with deism, atheisni, and infidelity. 
Whilst we deny the charge we rejoice to see 
that many of the ditferent sects have taken up 
the cause, and formed congregational absti- 
nence societies, and we are willing to bear the 
reproach cast upon us so that we can but stir 
them up to love and good works. , . . We 
greatly regret that our brethren of all the 
different religious denominations cannot be 
induced ia lay aside their little sectarian ditl'e- 
reiices and unite heart and hand with ns in a 
work which would find suflioient employment 
for all; and we must say that we believe there 
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is more of genuine Christiauity in goiug to 
seek and save those who are lost than ia ti) be 
, founti in all the creeds of all the Berts in 
Liverpool. That there isadiviaioD among the 
teetotJillere of Liverpool 13 not our fault; we 
hold out the right hand of fellowship, and are 
witling to unite with all who will consent to 
cany on these societies upon the principle of 
self-government and non-interference with the 
civij and religions liberty of the members." 

The report then goes on to show that meet- 
ings were held in Roe Street on Monday even- 
ings (open to the public); on Tuesday even- 
ing, & meeting of advocates and others, for 
diaciisaion and mutual instruction; a public 
meeting ou Wednesday evening, a meeting of 
the Youths' Society on Thursday, and also a 
meeting of adults in Stanhope Street School- 
room ; on Fiiday evening, a meeting in Mount 
Pleasant; an open-air meeting at seven o'clock 
on Sunday morning; and, also, on Sunday 
momingjvisitation of merabera and drunkards. 
Id addition to these meetings, others were 
held at Liscard on Tuesday evening; a fort^ 
nightly meeting at Woolton; Thursday even- 
ings at Wallasey and Wavertree, and the 
society Imd invitations from Nestan, Beviiig- 
ton, Oarston, Halewood, and Aintree to form 
new societies. The iinaucial statement sliowed 
that the amount expended was £2e U. 3]^., 
and the subscriptions and collections £20 ISn. 
9ii., but before the rejiort was printed a dona- 
tion of £5 was received. During the course 
of the proceedings the officers were elected 
and severiil resolutions passed, the third being 
as follows:— 

" That this society, from past experience, 
still highly ajiproves of the eithision of party 
politics and sectarian opinions from their 
meetings and speeches, and recommend its 
continuance." 

In moving this resolution, Mr. John Finch 
made a speech on the folly of sectarianism, 
part of whicli appeared to be miBuntterstood, 
therefore he determined to publish it sepa- 
rately, and afterwards sent a series of letters 
on this subject to the Liverpool Albion. 

At a. meeting of the committee of the Liver- 
pool Total AbsLinetice Society, held on the 
14th of February, 1837, the following declara- 
tion was adopted, and ordered to be printed 
and published ; — 

"LtvKBPOOL Tbmpebascb SociBTr. — The 
society has never recognized, and can never 
B, the injoriouB and uuscriptural idea, 



that reformation from, or tlie avoidance of, 
one form of vice, is equivalent to a change of 
heart; a. temperate man is not necessarily a 
religious man, yet he is more likely to become 
BO than is the victim of intemperance; and 
this society is peculiarly entitled to the coun- 
tenance and support of all true Christians on 
this very grouod.that, whilst it directly tends 
to prevent one cause of apostasy, it tends also 
to bring those under the sound of the Gospel, 
and, by the Divine blessing, disposes them to 
receive it who otherwise might have perished 
in their sins. Viewing the society in this 
light, not ns furnishing a substitute for, but 
OS auxiliary to religion, the committee hnve 
uniformly endeavoured, on all public occasioud, 
to secure the acknowledgment of the Divine 
blessing as essential to all its success, and of 
the iiisjiiiing Word of Qod as furnishing at 
once the groundwork and the guide of their 
proceedings, — Jobs CaoFFEit, Jcsa. (Chair- 
man), Liverpool, February 14, lfi37.'' 

In his Aittohiography (Glasgow, 1872, pp, 
104, IBS), the Rev. John Bowes tells the fol- 
lowing atorj : — " The temperance societies (in 
Liverpool) were about to hold their annual 
festival when a deputation waited upon me 
to ask me to preside. My objection was that 
there might be some little nourishment in nle, 
porter, and wine, and as the society's pledge 
condemned all these, our principles were at 
and it the speakers should say auy- 
itrory to my views, I might express 
They said I was already very 
near them, that I took so little, and that they 
would be glad if I would preside, and would 
give me every latitude, even to oppose them 
if I should see any reason. I consented. The 
meeting was large. Edward Holmes was an 
early speaker — a young married man with 
two children. He addressed the meeting with 
a cheerful countenance, but sometimes with 
weeping eyes, in, as nearly as I can recollect, 
the following terms ; When I and my wife 
got married we had a little money, but it was 
going fast, as 1 drank, not so much as some, 
but too much. One night I was passing the 
chapel when there was a total abstinence 
meeting. The speakers convinced roe that I 
was wi'ong. I signed the pledge. When I 
got home I said to my wife, 'What dos't 
think!' 'I don't know.' 'I've signed tee- 
total' 'Thou'll keep it ti!i morning.' It 
was then too late to go out and get any more 
drink. I went upstairs half drunk as I was, 
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kneeled down, and if ever I prayed earnestly 
to Grod for anything in my life, I prayed that 
God would help me to keep it. I knew I 
could not keep it myself. About a fortnight 
after I was passing the chapel again. It was 
a sermon. I thought as I got good before I 
might again. The preacher was showing that 
sinners^ great sinners, might be saved since 
Jesus died for the chief of sinners. I got 
hope, believed in Christ, and found peace. 
When I was converted there was not one of 
our large family in the way to heaven, and 
now there are sixteen of us, and nearly all 
here to-day.* " 

This and other speeches convinced Mr. 
Lk)wes that the Temperance Society was ac- 
complishing objects upon which he had set 
his heart, and he resolved to join them, and 
signed the pledge till Christmas. It was a 
common thing in those days for persons to 
sign for a given period, say a month, three 
months, one year, &c. This meeting, Mr. 
Bowes says, was held July 19th, 1837; but 
two days afterwards he joined the general 
society without any limitation, and ''never 
regretted it.'' He also affirms that his col- 
league, Eev. Eobert Aitken, A.M., was a bit- 
ter opponent of teetotalism, and used some 
very strong language in denouncing it. 

Afterwards Mr. Aitken became a clergy- 
man in the Church of England, and settled 
at St. Just, Cornwall, where, as the following 
extract shows, he was working in the cause : — 
" I was at St. Just, in Cornwall, a week ago, 
and found that the Kev. Eobert Aitken (of 
great notoriety) was then advocating teetotal- 
ism from his pulpit on the Sunday, calling 
the public-houses * the refuge of hell,' and had 
introduced teetotal pledge books into the 
various classes to obtain the signatures of the 
members. Though Mr. Aitken is a Church 
of England clergyman, yet he has classes for 
his members like the VVesleyans. He said 
he had tried teetotalism for four months, and 
found that he could do as well or better with- 
out the drink than with it, and he believed 
that the teetotallers were on the right side " 
{Cornwall and Devon Temperance Journal, 
February, 1857). 

In 1836 Mr. Joseph Livesey, of Preston, 
gave utterance to the following remarks on 
the unsectarian character of temperance meet- 
ings: — 

" Behold how good and pleasant a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 



This is best effected among temperance people 
by cultivating that kindness and charity which 
Christianity inculcates, and avoiding every 
religious peculiarity which is likely to give 
offence to others. If men of all creeds are 
invited to join, we should avoid doing injury 
to the feelings of any by putting forward 
notions in which it is well known they cannot 
agree. In all mixed societies introdacing 
prayer into the meeting is sure to give offence; 
and singing should always be confined to 
temperance songs." 

Mr. Livesey thoroughly agreed with the 
establishment of denominational temperance 
societies, or societies in connection with places 
of worship, and contended that every Chris- 
tian church should itself be a temperance 
society, but he objected to make temperance 
meetings into semi-religious or sectarian meet- 
meetings. 

His way of putting the case is as follows : — 

"The principle upon which persons have 
hitherto entered temperance societies is this: 
that all sects and parties are equal, and that 
no religums {)eculiarities should be introduced 
into the tracts or the meetings. Our society 
in Preston, and all others, so far as I am 
acquainted with them, have a rule expressly 
to this effect. 

" Supposing a thousand persons join together 
upon this distinct understanding, what person 
or what number of persons has any right to 
set that rule at defiance by introducing any 
peculiarity, either in the shape of prayer, 
singing, or in his addresses? If one person 
has a right to introduce his form, another has 
the same right, and it is not difficult to per- 
ceive the contention and confusion that would 
necessarily ensue. A member of the Society 
of Friends has as much riglit to demand 
silence as the Primitive Methodist has to call 
for a ranting hymn; the Churchman for one 
of his forms of prayer, or the Catholic for his 
mass, as the Independent an extempore prayer; 
the Armenian for his universal grace, as the 
Calvinist for his more restricted views; and 
the Unitarian for his notions of Christianity, 
as well as those who claim to be orthodox. 
Indeed, temperance would be in great danger 
of becoming a secondary' matter, every parti- 
san wishing to press forward his own peculi- 
arities, or to counteract the attempts of others 
in doing so" {Preston Temperance Advocate, 
1836, pp. 50-57). 

Because of these views some pei*sons at- 
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tempted to injure teetotaliam and to slander 
Mr. Livesej, bj iuHiniiating tbat tie was 
altnoet &d iutidel, aod an advocate for prayer- 
leaa, godless temperance; but tlioae who knew 
him best promptly and HUcees-ifiiUy refuted 
these charges and proved quite the contrarj. 

The second annual festival of the Welah 
total abatineijce societies Id Liveqiool was held 
at Pall Mall Chapel, March S, 1837, when 
Mr. John Hughes presided, and addresaes 
were delivered by the Eev. William Williams, 
of tiie Tabernacle; Rev. Richard Williams, 
Calvinistic Methodist; Rev. H. Jonea, Wes- 
leyan; W. Roberts, Baptist; and others. The 
report showed that seven societies had been 
formed during the year in connection with the 
different chapels in the town, and two on the 
Chealiire side of the river. The number of 
members had increaied from 122 in 1636 to 
1272, made up as follows:~Rose PUce, 3r)4; 
Pall Mall,2l8; Bedford StrBet,147; Oil Street, 
e3; Birkenhead, SI; Seacombe, 34; fienns 
(hardens, 126; Tabernacle, £71; Greenland 
Street, 30; Stanhope Street, 10; total, 1272. 

A teetotal magazine, printed in Welsh, and 
entitled T Diraxutydd, was published (mou thly) 
in Liverpool during this year. 

That the temperance movement was mnking 
very rapid progress during tUia yew is evident 
from the following reports: — 

"We are rapidly progresaing in Liverpool: 
Bold Street Society, 70 per week; Roe Street, 
60; Catholic Society, 70; Church of England, 
8a April 1837. 

"The Catholic Temperance Society numbere 
£600, exclusive of youths; two meetings in 
their school-rooms weekly, their prieata fre- 
quently presided, Mr. Pitzsimuions, secretary. 
April, 1837. 

"Liverpool is the metropolis of teetotalism." 
(Proton Temperance Aiipoeale, 1837.) 

The anmarried of both sexes entered into an 
arrangement to "boycott" all non -teetotallers 
by signing the following pledges : — 

"I do voluntarily promise that I will not 
rsoeive the addresses of any man who will not 
sign [he abstinence pledge." 

"I do voluntarily promise that I will not 
pay my addresses to any female who will not 
sign the temperance pledge." 

Some faithfully adhered to these pledges 
and married total alwtainers, their children 
also being life teetotallers. 

The annual festival of the Liverpool total 
abstinence societies commenced on Monday, 



July 17th, 1837, by meetings in the Music 
Hall. Bold Street, in the Hoe Street and Clare 
Street Rooms; and on Tuesday meetings in 
Hanover Chapel, in Hoe Street, and Great 
Howard Street. On Wednesday the members 
of the various societies assembled in William- 
Bon and Clayton Squares, at ten o'clock, and 
marched in procession through the town, and 
dispersed at the New Hnymarket. Public 
meetings were held in the eveuing in Roe 
Street, Clare Street, and the Welsh Chapel, 
Bedford Street South. On Thursday a public 
meeting in the Amphitheatre was presided 
over by Mr. Lawrence Heyworth. It being 
election time, two of the cniididntM for the 
borough — MeHsra. William Ewartand Hovrard 
Elphilistone — attended. The vast building 
was crowded in every part by people of every 
cltue, all aniious to bear the polished eloquence 
of Professor Greenbank, the earnest appeals 
of Spencer, the homely wit and broad hur 
of John Hockiogfi, and the enrapturing elo- 
quence of Edward Grubb. The doings of the 
teetutidlers were talked about on 'Change, and, 
unasked, Mr. William Brown sent a donation 
of ^10. In addition to the speakers already 
named, were Mr. R 0. White of Dublin, 
William FoUard of Manchester, Mr. McAllis- 
ter of Leeds, Mr. Tliomas Swindlehurst of 
Preston, Rev. John Bowes, and Mrs. Hamilton. 
On Friday evening another meeting was held 
in the Amphitheatre, when Mr. James Spence 
presided. In the course of his address at this 
meeting Mr. John Finch said: 

" H this festival was a proud and grBtif)-ing 
sight to any man, it nmat be BO to him, for 
not more than two yeara ago he stood alone 
advocating the cause of total abstinence in 
Liverpool, with all the supporters and mem- 
bers of the moderation temperance societies 
opposed to him. (Hear, hear.) And now what 
did he behold) He believed there were not 
fewer than 20,000 members of the Total 
Abstinence Society at this moment in Liver- 
pool" {LiverpoU Mercury, July 28, 1837, 
p. iS7), 

Theae were the times of prosperity and suc- 
cess; some of the most abandoned dmnhards 
in the town were reformed; and circnrastancee 
seemed to favour the rapid spread of teetotal- 
ism, for more than 000 persons joined the 
eociety at this festival 

In August, 1837, Captain Henry Hudson 
of Liverpool commanded the first temperance 
ship which sailed out of the port of Liverpool. 
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Oo his arrival at Mootreal, the friends of 
tempeniDce presented him with a beautiful 
silver medal in honour of the event. 

On Friday, March 27th, 1837, Mr. James 
Teare took part in the annual festival of the 
Preston Temperance Society (which held mon- 
ster meetings in the theatre during the whole 
of that week). Mr. Teare gave the audience 
''details of his mission in London, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, and other parts of the country for 
the past twelve months.'' Shortly afterwards 
he again set out from Preston on another lectur- 
ing tour, during the course of which he visited 
various parts of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Somersetshire, and North 
Wales, where he had large meetings, strong 
opposition, and most extraordinary success; 
societies were formed on the true principle, 
and hundreds ceased to use intoxicating liquors. 
Mr. Teare, being an acceptable preacher, was 
often invited to occupy the pulpits of the 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and other 
Methodist Churches. 

The Accrington Temperance Society was 
established January 3d, 1835, and was worked 
exactly on the ''Preston lines," that is, its 
main object was total abstinence; but the 
moderation pledge was also used, until deter- 
mined action was taken by the other Lanca- 
shire societies, and then it was teetotalism only. 
In 1837 a teetotal festival was held at Accring- 
ton, when 308 persons signed the pledge. It 
was favoured with the presence of some of the 
Preston heroes, and the society was periodi- 
cally visited by Messrs. Joseph Livesey, James 
Teare, Edward Grubb, Dr. R B. Grindrod, 
Thomas Whittaker, F. R Lees, Joseph Bor- 
mond, and other leading advocates of true 
temperance. A discussion class, drum and 
fife band, and other aids were used to further 
the interests of the cause and impart life and 
energy to the work of the society {British 
Temperance Advocate, 1885, p. 135). 

On the 24th of December, 1837, a building 
was transformed into and utilized as a tem- 
perance hall, at Burnley, Lancashire, which 
— with the exception of a temporary wooden 
structure raised by voluntary labour at Gar- 
stang, Lancashire, and opened November 24th, 
1834^ and christened by Mr. James Teare 
"The Temperance Lighthouse'' — was in all 
probability the first temperance hall in Eng- 
land. The Bradford Temperance Hall, built 
during the year 1837, and opened Februai'y 
27th, 1838, was, however, the first hall built 



specially for and devoted to tlie cause as a bona 
fide temperance hall. 

On February 12th, 1838, a public temper- 
ance meeting was held in the Music Hall, 
Bold Street, Liverpool, when about 1600 per- 
sons were present. Alderman Blain presided, 
and Mr. M'Kenna and others addressed the 
meeting, at the close of which 103 persons 
signed the pledge. At this date there were 
more than twenty temperance meetings held 
every week, and between 500 and 600 pledges 
were taken weekly. The total number of 
teetotallers in Liverpool was computed to be 
over 27,000 {Temperance Intelligencer, Feb- 
ruary 24 th, 1838). 

The first annual report of the Liverpool 
Boman Catholic Total Abstinence Association 
stated that the society started into existence 
with only two members in January, 1837, and 
in the beginning of March, 1838, numbered 
1792 — 1592 adults and 200 youths. The 
visiting system had been productive of the 
greatest good, and a number of the members 
subscribed one penny per week, by which 
means the society had been preserved fi'oiD 
debt {Temperance Intelligencer, March 10th, 
1838). 

In 1836 the late Mr. Thomas Ollis of 
Liverpool signed the total abstinence pledge, 
and became an active worker in the cause. 
Through his exertions the Bev. Fielding Ould, 
incumbent of Christ Church, Hunter Street, 
Liverpool, became a total abstainer early in 
1838. 

The annual festival of the Liverpool total 
abstinence societies was celebrated during the 
race week, commencing Monday, July 16tb, 
1838, by public meetings in the Music Hall, 
Bold Street; in Hoe Street, in Moorfields, and 
St. Patrick's School-room. On Tuesday meet- 
ings were held in Cropper Street, Hanover 
Chapel School-room, Mill Street, Circus Street, 
Brunswick School-room, Moss Street, and in 
Clai'e Street. On Wednesday the members of 
the various societies assembled in the old 
infirmary yard, and at half-past ten proceeded 
to march in the following order of proces- 
sion: — 

Chester Rechabitb Band. 

Laxge Banner. 

Tonthfl' Branch of the Catholic Society. 

Several Banners. 

Members of the Parent Committee. 

Isle of I^Lin Rechabitb Band. 

The Independent Order of Rechabites. 
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Th« D.H.CK of the Order with his Supporters. 

Tbe Zinn Tent. 

The Star Teat, precaded by Two Golden StuB. 

Victoria Tent, with two Golden Doves, tbe olive 

branch in their nmiithg. 

The Hope Tent (Cheiiter). 






< Ban II, 



Two pole* lurraounted each with a !o»f. 

Koe Street Sodety. 

Ladies' Brsnch. proEiuely wiomed witb medsis, 

ribbons, uii! favours. 

Kdmund Street Society. 

LiVKRPOOL Tektotai. Bakd. 

Two luge BanneTB. 

Liverpool Teetotal BeneBt Society, 

I.aige Burner — Samson carrying tbe gates of Qua. 

Birkenhead Branch. 

Lime Street Benefit Society. 

Splendid Banner. 

Jordan Street Benefit Sndoty. 

Baimer— Christ and the Woman of Samariik 

Catholic Bahd. 

Cntholic Society. 

The Sailors' Society. 

Welsh Society. 

Splendid Barrnvr witb an open Bible. 

Church of Kngland Youths' Branch Society. 

Banner, Mitre, Crown, and Bible. 

Youths' Band. 

Chorch of England General Society 

Abont 3000 persona walked in the proces- 
sion, and par.iiIeJ the streets, &c., for six 
liuurs. Oa reacliiag the euruer of Najlor 
Street — where an nnfortunate mnn n 
Halligaii, who h.vl been drinking for se 
hours, waa killed by one of his dmoken 
panioDsonthe Sutiirdny evening week preced- 
ing the teativttl— tUe hands played the " Dead 
March in Saul " in reference to an eveut show- 
iug HO forcibly the dreadful effects of dninken- 
iiess. The procession then continued its way 
;Uoag Vauxhall Bond, Great Ciosshall Street, 
Byrom Street, and Old Hajmarket to Queen 
Square, wliere it broke up. In the evening 
tea-parties were held in various parts of the 
town, followed by entertain me uts or public 
meetings, one of which was held iu the open 
iiir opposite the Lime Street Railway-station. 

The largest and most important meeting 
vas held in the Music HhII, Bold Street, 
when Mr. W. Kaye presided, and addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Edward Grubb, of 
Preston; Hev. F. Beardsall, Manchester; Mr. 
Kaic, of the Isle of Man; Mr. Lawrence 



Heyworth and Mr. James i 
pool; Mr. Robert Quest White and Mr. 
Smith, of Dublin ; and several reformed 
drunkards. On Tluirsilay evening a o 
trated meeting of the various societies naa 
held in t)ie Ruyal .A mphitheatre. Great Char- 
iotte Street, whicli was handsomely decorated 
for the occasion with flags, banners, n 
&c. The temperance band was stntioueil in 
the nrcliestra, and played at intervaU during 
the evening. A charge was made tor admis- 
sion, and the house was tolei'ably well filled, 
the boxes being occupied by ladies. Mr. 
Thomas Freme presided, and addresses were 
delivered by Mr. M'Kenna, Mr. Fitzsimmuus, 
Rev. F. Be.irdaa]l, Mr. Edward Gruhb, Mr. 
T. K. Greenbank, Mr. R. Holker, Mr. W. 
Kaye, and others. A second meeting was held 
in the Amphitheatre on Friday evening, when 
Mr. Lawrence Heyworth presided, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by a number of re- 
formed drunkards and other lociil friends o[ 
the cause. During the course of the proceed- 
ings the preliminaries for a public discuss 
at a future date between Mr. E. Grubb and 
Mr. James Ackland were agreed upon. 

A weekly temperance meeting wa£ held in 
that part of Liver]MK)l known as Windsor, vi^. 
at the top of Parliament Street; but it wna 
frequently interrupted by a number of men 
sent out dnink from a neighbouring brewery. 
The opposition, however, had the effect of 
drawing a larger number of teetotallers to 
tbe meeting, and a house-to- house visitation 
througiiout the entire neighbourhood was 
adopted, with most remarkable results. At 
ODe of these meetings a landlord named 
Thompson came forward and signed the 
pledge, stating that they liad got sU his cus- 
tomers to join and he would join too. After 
he had signed the abstainers marched to his 
house, took down the bills out of his windows, 
next bought his stock and carried it to the 
Parliament Fields, where tliey destroyed it. 
The house was then converted into a temper- 
aDce hotel. 

Amongst the numerous societies taking 
part in the great festival of 1838, was the 
Liverpool Church of England Total Absti- 
nence Society, with its youlha' branch. As 
this was one of the earliest Church of Eng- 
land t/>tal abstinence societies in the coun- 
try, we give the following particulars taken 
from the meniberB' pledge card belonging to 
the late Mr. George Whitehead, a chimney- 
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sweeper, who by sobriety and industiy attained 
a respectable position. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE SOCIETY. 

Established 11th NoTember, 1837. 
Abttain from aU appearance of evil (1 Thea. t. 22). 

I solemnly promise to abstain from all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks, such as mm, gin, brandy , whisky, 
wine, ale, porter, beer, cyder, spiritaous cordials, kc, 
except used medicinally, or in a religious ordinance; 
not to give or offer them, either directly or indi- 
rectly to others, and to discountenance the causes 
and practices of intemperance. 

May 8th, 1838.— This is to certify that Gsorok 

Whitehead, the bearer hereof, is a member of the 

above society. 

W. Howard, President, 

John Ball, Secretary. 

Mr. Whitehead was for many years an 
ardent worker, especially in connection with 
the Independent Order of Good Templars, 
being district-depnty for South-west Lanca- 
shire. He died after a very short illness, Oct. 
1st, 1887, aged sixty-three years. 

Amongst the speakers at the Liverpool tem- 
perance festival in 1836 was a Manchester 
and Warrington flatman, commonly known as 
Caftain Bailet, who amused the audience 
with a number of interesting particulars of 
his own career as a drunkard and also as an 
abstainer. He stated that when he gave up 
bis drunken career and became a teetotaller 
he was determined to make a complete job of 
it, so he took the opportunity one day when 
he was alone in his cabin to wash off all the 
filth of drunkenness. He 8tripj>ed and washed 
himself from head to foot, he then took a dose 
of physic, to purge, as he said, the corruption 
of drunkenness out of him. But this did not 
fully satisfy him; he felt anxious to get rid of 
his drunken blood, so he applied to a surgeon 
and requested him to bleed him almost to 
death. The surgeon expressed his astonishment 
at such a request, and asked for the captain's 
reasons. Upon which Mr. Bailey said that 
when he was going to take a good cargo into 
his vessel he cleaned out the hold; and as he 
was going to take in a cargo of good teetotal 
blood, he wished to have the drunken blood 
taken away to make room for it {Liverpool 
Temperance Advocatey 1836). 

At the tea-party of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Society, held in St Patrick's School- 



room, Park Place, Toxteth, the Rer. ¥*ather 
Wilcock presided, and a very handsome silver 
medal w^is presented to the secretary, which 
bore the following inscription: — "Presented 
to Mr. James M'Keuna by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Total Abstinence Association of Liver- 
pool, as a mark of their esteem for his plants 
and exertions, July 18, 1838" {Liverpool 
Mercury, July 20th, 1838, p. 230). 

The Temperance Intelligencer for August, 
1838, says : — " The cause is working well here, 
we have added no fewer than 600 each week 
since our public procession. On the day of 
the procession a merchant sent his servant 
after us with a letter containing £20. But 
the most interesting part was, that several 
hundred reclaimed drunkards walked with us, 
* clothed and in their right mind.' " 

In September, 1838, Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker spent a week in Liverpool, and had 
crowded meetings. In his report to the Pres- 
ton Temperance Advocate he says of Liver- 
pool : " They certainly are first in the temper- 
ance reform as far as members and meetings 
are concerned." 

The public discussion between Mr. £. Grubb 
and Mr. James Ackland took place at the 
Royal Amphitheatre on Thursday, August 16, 
1838, when Mr. John Cropper was elected 
chairman. The subject was, " Whether total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks was in- 
dispensably necessary to the cure and preven- 
tion of intemperance." Mr. Grubb took the 
affirmative and Mr. Ackland the negative. 
Mr. Ackland opened the debate, and after 
each of the speakers had addressed the audi- 
ence four times the question was put to the 
vote, and almost unanimously carried in 
favour of total abstinence, only about a dozen 
hands being held up on the opposite side, the 
result being hailed with prolonged and enthu- 
siastic cheering. Mr. Ackland acknowledged 
his defeat, and promised to sign the pledge at 
the meeting to be held in the same place on 
the following evening. Such was the excite- 
ment at the time that, in addition to the 
theatre being filled to its utmost capacity, the 
streets in the neighbourhood were crowded 
by the vast number of people who could not 
gain admittance to the theatre. There was a 
charge for admittance, and the net proceeds, 
as arranged, were to be equally divided be- 
twixt two public institutions named by the 
parties. Nearly 2000 signatures to the pledge 
were obtained. The meeting on Friday evening 
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WAS Dol anythiDg like so Ita-ge ae it was 
on the night of the diaciissioD. Not only nas 
the excitement conaiderablj almted by tlm 
result, but a Seaman's Total Abstinence So- 
ciety nras being formed the eapis evening, 
and (luring the Mirly pnrt of the proceedings 
niauy of tlie temperance friends were engnged 
in tbis laudable undertaking. Mr. Thomas 
Freme presided over the Amphitheatre meet- 
ing, and addresses were delivered by Mr. 
William Howarth, of Preston; Captain Geber, 
Cimm.tiiiler of the New York Packet; Mr. 
Edward Griibb, and Mr. James Ackland. 
Mr. Aoklnnd acknowledgeU that be Uad been 
convinced by the irresistible argunienta of hia 
eloquent opponent, Mr. Grubb, luid in the 
presence of the audience signed the totnl 
abetineiice pledge befure lie resumed hia seat 
ou the pin (form ^Liiterpool Afercun/, 1638, 
p. 267). Previous to coming to Liverpool Mr. 
Ackbnd had been in Bristol, wbere he started 
a, co-operalive breaxl concern, and was the 
proprietor and editor of a satiricHl newspaper, 
entitled the BrUlolian NtiD*. Wkilat in Liver- 
pool he was editor of the Liverpool Politician, 
and afterworda, in parlneraliip with a young 
man, a girinter, sUrted a temperance periodi- 
cal entitled the Lieerpool Teetotal Timet, 
which was pi'obably the first stamped teetotal 
publication in England. He also projected 
and advocated the idea of a sliip canal from 
Liverpool to Manchester. Mr. Ackland waa 
for some time employed as a lecturer and 
advocate for the con ti nuance of the corn- 
laws, and strongly opposed the Auti-Curn- 
Ijiiw League. 

In the early part of September the annual 
licensing BessioDS were held, and there were 
several hundreds of applications for new 
licenses. Tlie magistrates divided the town 
into districbt, and, in pairs, visited each dis- 
trict for the purpose of rosktng personal 
inquiries as to the wiiuta of the neighbour- 
hood from which applications for licenses 
proceeded. The result of these inquiries, 
which were diligently prosecuted, was that 
only about forty new licenses were granted 
{LiiMfpo.il Albion, September 18th, 1833). 

Speaking as to the cost of miiiutaining the 
many driuk-shopa of Liverpool in IS3d, the 
Literpool Philantkropi^ stated that there 
were within the new borough of Liverpool 
about 130O licensed victnalling houses and 
about 800 beer-shops. Tlie average rent of 
publiii-houwa was about £50 per annum. 



rates and taxes about £\0 per a: 

To maintain the fumiliea and ]iay wa^es and 

maintenance of servants would coat about 

il70 each house; making an aggregate cust 

for the support of each bov 

tot-U of .£ICIO,000 to be paid from the jirofits 

on the sale of intoiicatiug Uquors, which at 

the rate of 33 per cent, as profit, would 

amount to £500,000 per annum spent in 

Uquors to rAise the sum named. 

The rent of 6(iO beet^shops at an average 
of .£18 jier annum, and the rates, taxes, and 
partial support of the family at ;£30 each, 
gives a total charge of £-iB per house, or the 
sura of £^8,400. This also, takeu at the 
rate of 33 per cent, would require a sale of 
£UB,000 per annum. ITiua, 
these 2190 houses, a sum of not less than 
£600,000 must be spent in liquc 

The writer adds: "It is not ensy to estimate 
the proportion of tbis sum paid by the labour- 
ing classes ; but they certainly aupjiort the 
beei^sbopa, and we may take half the public- 
bouses as supported by them. We have thus 
a sum of £350,000 per annum as spent by 
the labouring clnsses on intoxicating liquors. 
Tbia amount is more than double the whole 
rent this class pnys in Liverpool. The cottage 
property is now rated at £150,000; add for 
small houses, cellars, &c., £20,000, aud wc 
have only £170,000, less tiian half what is 
uselessly, madly spent in dnnk. The poor 
will remain j>oor, and the sufTerings of the 
miserable must increase while these things 
exist. When will churchmen act like church- 
rocul when will men act like rational beingsl" 

On Tuesday, Deeember STtb, 1838, a meet- 
ing was held in the Music Hall, Bold Street, 
Liverpool, for the purpose of presenting to 
Mr. Eilward Grubb a memorial of the re- 
spect and esteem of his brother teetotallers, 
and their admiration of his powerful and 
SHCoeaaful advocacy of their principles. The 
audience was numerous, and Mr. J. Spence 
occupied the chair. The presentation con- 
sisted of a gold watch valued at £35, which 
bore a suitable inscription (Liverpool Timet, 
December, 1838). 

On the IBIh of January, 1839, the first 
number of the Britiili Tfmperanoe Advoeait 
and Journal — successor to Lieaei/'l Preiton 
Temperance Advoi-ate—vm issued and pub- 
lished Hi Douglas, Isle of Man, which at this 
time enjoyed the privilege of a free news. 
paper post to the United Kingdom, and was 
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in many respects most highly favoured in its 
press privileges. Taking advantage of these 
special privileges, several publications were 
printed and published on the island, and 
under the editorship of Dr. F. B. Lees, of 
Leeds, the Temperance Advocate had its offices 
at Douglas. The price of the Advocate was 
\\d, for twelve pages, or with a supplement 
2jc/. per copy. It was supported by sub- 
scriptions, each subscriber having a certain 
number of copies, proportionate to the amount 
of his subscription, and the papers were sent 
to such persons as the subscriber chose to 
name. The average circulation was about 
13,000 copies. 

Speaking of the difference between the 
original ardent spirit pledge societies and 
those practising total abstinence, Mr. John 
Cropper, of Liverpool, said: "We found in 
Liverpool, after working the old society for 
some time, that little good resulted: we could 
point to few instances of permanent good. It 
was no difficult thing for men to abstain from 
spirits ; they could still go to the tavern and 
enjoy their company and their ale ; and those 
who were reformed then were so by practis- 
ing the new plan — entire abstinence. Now 
we have thousands who observe entii*e ab- 
stinence, and the results are in many in- 
stances delightful" (TV/n/pera/ice Intelligencer, 
February 23d, 1839). 

At a meeting of the licensed victuallers, 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
London, in March, 1839, Mr. Bryden of 
Liverpool said: "He could assure them that, 
though they saw there deputies from twenty- 
four or twenty-five of the largest towns in 
the country, it was not their riches brought 
them there, but their poverty, to seek that 
redress from the legislature which ought to 
have been granted long ago. Men who were 
in affluence in Liverpool a few years ago were 
now in poverty and distress. There were 
houses in their trade in Liverpool, the rent 
of which was £A0 or £bO a year, that did not 
take bOs. a week. This he attributed to the 
operations of the Sale of Beer Act." 

The British and Foreign Temperance Jour- 
nal (March, 1839) reporting the above, re- 
marked: "It is, however, generally believed 
that the alleged poverty of the licensed vic- 
tuallers of Liverpool is to be attributed not 



to the operations of the Sale of Beer Act, 
but to the triumph of temperance principles." 

At mid-day, June 26th, 1839, a public 
meeting convened by the mayor, in com- 
pliance with a requisition presented by Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth, Messrs. Spence, Pear- 
son, and Jobson, as a deputation from the 
parent committee of the Liverpool Total 
Abstinence Society, was held in the Sessions 
House, Chapel Street, Liverpool, the mayor 
in the chair, for the purpose of allowing the 
Bev. H. Heislaud from America, Dr. Bur- 
rows, several captains, and others, to show 
the loss of human life and other evils which 
arise from the use of ardent spirits on board 
of vessels. The court-house was well filled, 
but few of the captiiins expected were able to 
attend, therefore others had to occupy the 
platform. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. H. Heislaud from America, Dr. Jeffrys 
of London, Bev. Mr. Holgate of Orrell, near 
Wigan, Mr. Thomas Freme, Dr. Burrows, 
Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, and others. In the 
course of his address the Bev. H. Heisland 
stated that — 

"Formerly, at New Orleans, the seauien 
were almost invariably shipped in such a 
state as to be incapable of any duty during 
the time in which a steamboat took a ship 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and that after 
getting into the gulf many vessels had been 
lost from this cause. He was convinced that 
seven-tenths of the accidents and losses at 
sea were occasioned by drunkenness. The 
merchants, shipowners, and underwriters of 
New Orleans and other ports of the United 
States, had come to the conclusion to sail 
their ships without any particle of intoxi- 
cating drinks aboard, except a little as medi- 
cine. It was the same at New York and 
other parts of the United States, and the 
consequence was that their ships went and 
returned safe, in peace and good order. The 
insurance companies at New York had deter- 
mined to return five per cent of the net 
profits on all insurances effected on ships 
that sailed without spirits on board ; and the 
consequence was that the men went out sober, 
and returned sober, many of the captains 
refusing to take sailors who were not t<^>tal 
abstainers on board" {Liverpool Mercury ^ 
June 28, 1839, p. 210). 
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The teniperHiice tnoveoent in IlnHtiiiga 
found a stauncL friend and supporter in 
Stsphes Pdtland, J. p., who waa ao ab- 
Btainer for forty years. He was bo much 
eateeined that during tlie course of his nsetul 
life lie held every office iu the cliurch to which 
he belonged, and also moat of the otSciat poai- 
tioQS iu the borough. He died ou the 28tb 
January, tS80, at the age of seventy-four 
year». 

BiCRAnD B&AOLSr, faniiliarlj known as 
" Uncle Beagley," was a native of East Tialed, 
and as a youug man was a achoolmuster there. 
He formed an aoquuintancesbip with Mr. 
Joseph Butler, and they agreed to co-operate 
and open a statiouery buaioesa in Liverpool, 
but after two years they returned to Hastings, 
where Uiey continued in business until about 
1875, when the partnership was dissolved, and 
Mr. Beagley, in company with Mr. Phillip H. 
Tree, opened an office a» house and estate 
agents in St. Leonards. Mr. Beagley being 
an earnest laborious temperance woriter gave 
bis attention to the formatiou of adult and 
juvenile temperance eoeietiea in St. Leonards, 
and agitated for the erection of a temperance 
halL A. committee was formed for the pur- 
pose with Mr. Beiigley as secretary, and ulti- 



mntcly tlie St. Leonards Temperance E; 
anil Working Men's Institute waa an accoi 
plished fact, maitdy through the exertions 
the secretary, who was "the soul of the coi 
inittee." The result was the reclamation of 
uiHiiy dmnkurda, and the preaervati< 
others, who looked upon Mr. Beagley as tlie 
"father of the temperance cause iu St Leon- 
ards." He was a man who was ever i: 
forefront of the battle, aud identified hiniselt 
with every phase of the movement he thought 
likely to promote the interests of the cnui 
" No matter what form the agitation took 
fouud in hint a friend. A teetotaller, a mei 
ber of the United Kingdom Allianw, a Good 
Templar, a member of the Chnrch of England 
Temperance Society, a supporter of the Sun- 
day Closing Association, a warm friend of the 
London Temperance Hospital; iu each and 
every capatiity he was diligent in effort and 
liberal in purne." 

He was more a worker than a speaker, but 
when occasion served he was prepared to take 
the platform, and bis last public speech at 
Silverh.ill, January I7th, 18B7, was a remark- 
able one. He died on the 27th cf Muy, 1887, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. 

The Rev. Geobok Vbrrall, Congregational 
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minister of Bromley, Kent, was for many 
years a deeply attached friend of the temper- 
ance reformation. He died on the 11th of 
September, 1880, at the age of eighty-three 
years. 

On the 11th July, 1832, an auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society waa 
formed at Brighton, under very distinguished 
patronage, the Earl of Chichester, Earl of 
Egmont, Sir Thomas Blomefield, and others, 
taking part in the proceedings, or contributing 
to the funds, &c. A medical certificate in 
favour of abstinence from ardent spirits was 
signed by eleven physicians (including Sir M. 
T. Tierney, Bart., M.D., the royal physician) 
and thirty-one surgeons, comprising all the 
medical officers of the county hospital, of the 
dispensaries, and the parish surgeons. 

In 1837, through the efforts of the Rev. 
James Edwards, another medical certificate, 
in advance of the former, inasmuch as it 
applied to '^ strong fermented liquors,'' was 
signed by eight physicians and eleven other 
medical men. 

In April, 1838, the Brighton Total Abstin- 
ence Society reported the number of signa- 
tures to the pledge as 1079, and the consistent 
members at 650, with about forty reclaimed 
drunkards. Another report stated: "We have 
from 600 to 800 at each of our weekly meet- 
ings, and on every occasion from thirty to fifty 
sign. A number of fishermen and their wives 
have signed. Some reformed drunkards have 
a weekly meeting for prayer among them- 
selves, and are ornaments to our society.'' 

Had this state of things continued, and the 
people been empowered to prohibit the liquor 
traffic, Brighton might have been the " queen 
of watering-places," a true and safe place for 
pleasure-seekers, but, alas ! 'tis not so. 

Perhaps no place in Britain has been more 
favourably circumstanced than Brighton in 
respect to temperance effort. For years it 
had both the men and the money, and its 
agents were amongst the truest and most de- 
voted advocates in the country. After iA\e 
Brighton Temperance Society died out, it waa 
succeeded by the Brighton Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, and on the 
31st of December, 1844, a " Brighton's Friends' 
Association for diffusing Information on the 
Principle of Total Abstinence from Intoxicat- 
ing Drinks" was established, with Messrs. 
R. Patching, junr., and John Hilton, junr. (now 
of London Alliance Auxiliary), as joint secre- 



taries. During the seven years of its opera- 
tions this society did much good. Under its 
auspices Dr. R. B. Grindrod delivered a course 
of medical temperance lectures which were 
very successful. In October, 1849, the society 
changed its name, and became the Brighton 
Temperance Society, and employed Mr. John 
Ripley (now known as the Continental Tour- 
ist, &c) as their agent. He was succeeded by 
Mr. John Hilton, who was followed by Mr. 
Thomas Irving White, Mr. William Gregson, 
and othei's. 

In 1854 a *' New Association " was formed, 
and Mr. Frederick Atkin was employed for 
about three years and a half as its mis- 
sionary. 

In 1860 the '^New Association" and the 
''Young Men's Association" amalgamated 
under the title of the " Brighton United Tem- 
perance Association," and at that time there 
were in active operation the following tem- 
perance organizations: — The Old Temperance 
Society, meeting in the Temperance Sail, 
Carlton Street; Tlie United Temperance As- 
sociation, Temperance Hall, Windsor Street ; 
The Temperance and Permissive Bill Asso- 
ciation; The Alliance Electoral Association; 
Temperance Co-operative Stores, Queen's 
Gardens ; St. Margaret's Temperance Society; 
and numerous Bands of Hope, &c Amongst 
the most prominent and active supporters of 
the movement were the Rev. John Babiugton, 
M.A., canon of Peterborough; Rev. E. Clay, 
M.A., Episcopal; Rev. Mr. McLaren, Scotch 
Church ; Rev. J. H. Figgis, M.A., Rev. R. V. 
Pryce, M.A, and Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood, 
Independent. The Rev. E. Clay was in- 
strumental in founding the St. Margaret's 
Parochial Temperance Society and Band of 
Hope, and induced many fishermen to be- 
come abstainers. Up to the close of 1862, a 
savings-bank established amongst them had 
received deposits amounting to ;£400. Messrs. 
E. Fry, O. A. Fox, John Hilton, J. Noble, J J*., 
R. Penney, W. Hill, and Mrs. Fison, with the 
ministers named, were the most active tem- 
perance leaders in 1862, 

Despite all these agencies the influence of 
the liquor traffic was powerful and malignant^ 
and the temptations to drink abounded on 
every hand. It is said that the clerk's room 
in the old bank in Steine Lane being con- 
verted into a gin-shop, which was shaded by 
a high house opposite, induced the landlord 
to adopt the word *' Shades" as the name of 
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Ilia hoDse, aDtl this buaineas proving verj 
lucrative, others nUopted the word, and thus 
we liave many drinking "sbaiies" iu the 
coutitrjr. 

Henry Sacsdsrs of Brighton aigned the 
pledge ill the I9tli of Fehruarj, 1837, after 
hearing Mr. Juniea Tea.re on bia first viait to 
Brighton, nnd lived to aee the jubilee yenr of 
hia total iibetiueuce, being in the meantiuie an 
aotiTs earnest worker, in aympnthy with and 
a supporter of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
the vnrioua leagnea, nnd the Good Templar 
Order, &c He filled many public oflicea in 
the town, and was much honoured and re- 
spected. He died on the ICth May, 1888, in 
hia eighty-lirat year. 

William West waa for many years n tem- 
perance worker in South London, but during 
hia later years reaided at Brighton, and died 
on the IBth of February, 1880, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years. 

Sahttel Bias, a member of the Society ot 
Frienda, for forty years a Biiceesaful solicitor, 
was a, zculoue advocate and supporter of the 
temperance cause, and for aome time the 
honoured president of the Canterbury Tem- 
perance Society. After retiring from hia pro- 
feaaion he epent the laat thirty years of bis 
long life in efforts to do good. He died at 
Bayswater, on the a)th September, 1860, at 
the advanced age of ninety-one years. By his 
will he left donatiune to eleven acboola and to 
foor temperance aocietiea. 

On the 11th of October, 1836, the South- 
ampton Temperance (not total ab«tinence) 
Society was instituted, and amongst its early 
membera were three or four men who soon 
aaw the neceasity for entire or total absti- 
nence, and early in 1836 ibay began to work 
in favour of teetotaliam only. Foremost of 
the band waa H. J. Pitts, who early in 1836 
began to distribute copiee ot Livttey'i Praton 
Temperance Adoocate, and other teetotal lite- 
rature, far and wide, and by peraonal viaita- 
tion and conversation prepared the way for 
the exclusive use of the teetotal pledge. In a 
letter to tie Advocate (July 25th, 183(1), Mr. 
Pitta say a; — 

"The moderation, or rather botheration, 
society here is dying of a rapid conaiimption. 
At the last monthly meeting not one of the 
aec rata riea— tor there are three — were there. 
One of the membei-s e<iid to me, ' I shall pro- 
pose that this meeting do adjourn to tbia 
night aix niDuthe, and that the teetotallere 




take their place.' We did so. Oh I sir, how 
can they go on with such a miaerable ayaUm 
to keep men on the verge of anch an awful 
precipice! TeetotaJism givee a man wings to 
fly, a tongue to apeok, feet to walk, eyea to 
aee, in a word it givea liberty to breath& 
Who cnu describe the blessings of teetotal- 
iam!" {Pretto-n Temperatut Advocate, 1836, 
p. 3!}). 

Joseph Leaob was another of the teetotal 
pioneers of Southampton, and an earnest faith- 
ful worker up to the time of hia death. Ha 
waa an acceptable local preacher for twenty- 
eight yeats amongst the Wesleynii Methodist 
New Connexion, and preached his last sermon 
in the Wesleyau Chapel, Shirley, on Sunday, 
Api-il S()th, 1870, and died on the following 
Wednesday moruiug at the nge of fifty-nine 
years. 

JoBBPn Clark waa bom in Southampton, 
February 9tU, 17fl4. In the year, 1811 he 
became a member of the Sooiety of Frienda, 
to the principles of which he waa devotedly 
attached. He was a strong opponent of sla- 
very in every form, a member of the Peace 
Society, and a true friend of the temperance 
cause for about thirty-aii years. He departed 
tliia life on the 15th December, 18T2, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Mr. Jabez In- 
wiirti»,iabi» Memori<d* of Temperance Woriert, 
p. 96, speaking of Mr. Clark, says : " His 
venerable father, at an advanced age, took a 
deep interest in the temperance cause, and 
was, I believe, the iirst in the town to sign 
the pledge; and the good and worthy son fol- 
lowerl in the footsteps of bis noble and vener- 
able aire." 

Mr. William Mbarb, a native of South- 
ampton, waa one of the early members of the 
old Southampton Temperance Society, and 
bravely bore the brunt ot the contnmely and 
insult heaped upon the early adherents, and 
for fort^-five yeara no intoxicating liquors 
ever to his knowledge croHsed hia threshold. 
He waa the conductor ot the Kingsland Band 
ot Hope (the first in the town) for over thirty 
years. In 1860 he was presented with a 
deak in recognition of his laboui's; and on bia 
retirement from the siiperintondenoy in April, 
1881, he wns presented with his portrait accom- 
panied with an illuniiuated address. He then 
took the siiperin tendency ot the East Street 
Baud of Hope. He was also a local preacher 
and class leader in the Wesleyan body, and it 
is stated t^t daring the long period oi forty- 
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tive years he was never knowu to fail to keep 
his engagement, and he was wont to remark 
that in the fulfilment of these engagements he 
had walked a distance equal to twice round 
the world. Mr. Mears was a member of the 
United Kingdom Alliance from the start, and 
assisted Lieutenant Morrison in 1870 to estab- 
lish the Good Templar Order in Southampton, 
the first lodge being named the ''Dawn of 
Hope." Although an ardent Liberal he always 
held thataliquor prohibitionist had the highest 
claim to his parliamentary vote. In 1887 his 
health began to fail, and towards Cliristmas 
it was evident that he was gradually sinking. 
He died January 16th, 1888, being within a 
week of completing his seventy -third year 
{Alliance Newt, January 25th, 1886, p. 66). 

A humble but zealous member of the com- 
mittee of the Southampton society was Ma. 
John Brown of Millbrook, who, in a severe 
illness, was recommended by his medical man 
to take brandy and water, but refused to 
t4tste it, saying that he preferred to die sober. 
He did so on the 7th of October, 1857, at the 
age of seventy- two years. 

Mr. W. C. Westlake, J. P., Southampton, 
was not one of the oldest friends of the cause 
in the town, although a well-known philan- 
thropist, and a friend of education and other 
means of social and moral elevation. Urged 
by the fervid enthusiasm of Canon Basil 
Wilberforce, he signed the pledge, 1875, and 
joined the St. Mary's Branch of the Cliurch 
of England Temperance Society. From that 
time he became a warm and enthusiastic 
friend and advocate of temf>erance principles. 
When the Blue Ribbon Crusade began at 
Southampton, he was among the first to pin 
the " bit of blue " to his coat. He was a warm 
supporter of the various local charities and 
institutions, and took special interest in the 
welfare of the policemen, postmen, cabmen, 
the aged, the young, and the infirm, the vari- 
ous hospitals, homes, &c., finding in him a 
liberal supporter and an active worker. He 
died on the 21st of November, 1887, aged 
sixty-five years. 

The first temperance society in Exeter was 
formed in 1834, and in 1835 a member of the 
society visited a relative in Birmingham, 
through whom he was enabled to bring back 
to Exeter several copies of the Preston Temper- 
ance Advocate, one of which contained a report 
of the week's festival of the Preston society, 
held in the theatre. The reading of this 



report led to the adoption of total abstinence 
by Mr. Stephen Cudlip of Exeter, and even- 
tually the Exeter society became a purely 
total abstinence society {History of Teetotal- 
urn in Devonshire, 1841, p. 82X 

At Tavistock and Torrington the more 
advanced principle was promoted by the cir- 
culation of copies of Mr. Joseph Liveseys 
"Malt Lecture" in 1837, and in the following 
January the Torrington Total Abstinence 
Society was established {Ibid, p. 134). 

The Rev. Henry Gibson, rector of Fyfield, 
Essex, succeeded his father in 1833, and 
officiated for fifty-three years, during which 
time he took an active interest in the welfare 
of his church and parishioners. He soon saw 
the full force and value of total abstinence, 
and became well known as a hearty advocate 
of temperance principles, his advice and help 
being eagerly sought for by the societies in 
the d istrict. He was author of several interest^ 
ing ecclesiastical works, and preached on Good 
Friday, 1886, retiring to bed in apparent health, 
but died during the night of heart disease at 
the age of seventy -six years. 

Mr. Robert E. Fox of Exeter took an 
active part in the promulgation of temperance 
principles in and around this city, and died 
August 27th, 1872, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 

Mr. William Drayton, bookseller of 
Exeter, was for about forty years an earnest 
friend and worker in the cause. He died De- 
cember 2l8t, 1879, aged sixty-one years. 

The Rev. W. B. Whitehead, prebendary 
of Wells, rural dean, vicar of Chard, and 
a magistrate for the county of Somerset, was 
one of the early friends and supporters of the 
temperance cause, and '^ always showed a 
lively zeal in promoting its interesta Mr. 
Whitehead usually presided over the pnblic 
meetings of the Temperance Society in the 
Town Hall. His long experience as a magis- 
trate, and his pastoral visits amongst the 
poor, gave him many opportunities of witnes- 
sing the sad efiects of strong drink, and the 
drinking usages of society, of which he would 
often speak with the deepest emotion" (Con- 
ling's History of Temperance, p. 363). 

After a long illness Prebendary Whitehead 
died August 22d, 1853. 

Many have been the deliverances on the 
drink question by judges on the bench, who 
would take occasion to animadvert upon cer- 
tain horrible details of criminal cases heard 
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hj them, in which atroug drink was the cLief 
fftctor or miiin cnuse of the crime. Unhappiiy 
many of theae deliveraiices have been dia- 
couiited bj the knowledge that on retiring 
from the court the Belf-«ime judges have in- 
dulged freely in wine, &c Years ago there 
were eiceptions, even amongst the judges in 
Eugland— one of theae being Josbph Paitnb, 
deputy - aaaiBtant judge of the Middlesei 
Sessions. He wna a persnnnt abstniner, and 
a most homely, fnniitiiir, witty, and interest- 
ing speaker on the temperance platform. He 
died suddenly at West Hill, Higligate, March, 
I8T0, in the seventy-third year of his age, 

The Rev. Waltke Scott, M.A., waa for 
some years president of Airedale Tlieologicftl 
College, Bradford, Yorkshire, and for many 
years to the close of his life a consistent teeto- 
taller. Becoming enfeehled by age, he re- 
signed his professorship, and took the pasto- 
rate of a small church at Ventuor, in the Isle 
of Wight. He waa the author of aeverai 
importnnt works, including a volume of Con- 
gregational Lecturu on the Exitfence of £vil 
SpiriU. He died in September, 1859, at the 
age of eighty years. 

Ebv. Carus W. WiMON waa a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who wm best known 
in the temperance world for his devotion to 
this question amongst our British soldiers. 
He held correspondence with the army in 
every part of the world, and in supplying it 
with religious literature he always took care 
to mix it with good temperance tracts. He 
held the living of Veutnor, Isle of Wight, 
devoting much of hia time to the garrison 
of Portsmontb. He died December 30th, 
1859. 

Amongst the veteran tewpei-ance reformers 
of Mid Kent was John SAWna of East Peck- 
ham, who signed the teetotal pledge in IB-iO, 
being then about forty-six year? of age. In 
his own humble way he became a zealous and 
laborioiiB worker, and in 1884, when ninety 
yeara of age, he walked four miles to speak at 
a Good Templar's meeting in honour of Mr. 
Joseph Livesey'a birthday. 

He waa born on the 15th of March, 1794, 
and occupied n humble station. He was an 
earnest Christian worker and a great reader. 
He occasionally pnt his thoughts into rhyme, 
and the Temperaaee Worker for July, 1885, 
ci>ntaias one of hia poems on " The Bible an<l 
Strong Drink," which affords proof ot liia 
dose study of the Racred volume. In his 



ninety-second year Mr. Graham of Maidstoiie 
found him hale and liearty. 

Thduas Ceiahf was bom at Lewes, Sussex, 
on the 21at oi April, 1810. His father waa 
a veterinary surgeon ot that town. In 1S25 
Thoraaa was apprenticed to Mr. Palmer, hook- 
seller, stationer, and "roynJ quill-pen manu- 
facturer," postmHster, &c., of Brighton. An 
interesting story is told of this postmaster 
aud quill-pen maker. One day, iu the early 
part of the present centuty, a ratrriage Btop|ied 
at the [losting-house in Lewes, opposite to 
Mr. Palmer's shop, aud a geutleniau alighted, 
who on seeing the post-office entered aud 
asked for pen and paper, &c., to write a letter. 
Having completed Uia letter he said, "This is 
a nice pen. Where did you get them?" "I 
make them," replied Mr. Palmer. The gentle- 
man asked if he would make him some and 
send them to London, adding, "I am the post- 
master-general." A pai'cel was Bent — another 
order waa given — the pens were introduced 
to the king, who sent an order for a supply; 
BO did others of the royal family, and aooit 
Palmer's pens became popular. 

Mr. Palmer had u large family, and all his 
sons were set to work pen-cutting, aud in a 
short time some dozen persons were steadily 
employed in this branch of the business. 

Soon after Mr. Cramp had entered the 
fauainess his master died, when hia brother 
Mr. W. Palmer of East Grinstead took the 
stock, and invited the young apprentice to go 
with him to East Grinstead. He consented, 
aud waa treated as one of the family. 

In 1839 Mr. W. Palmer retired from the 
biisiueaB, and was succeeded hy his nephew, 
T. J. Palmer. Mr. Cramp became manager 
of the pen buaiueas, and was the Loudon 
traveller for about ten years. 

About 1850 the steel [wn gained the 
ascendency, and quill-pens were superseded. 
When about twenty years of age Mr. Cramp 
commenced his Christian life, and in 183-2 
became an active Sunday-school teacher. On 
the 2Sth of June, 1837, he became a totjil 
abstainer, and on his teetotal birthday, June 
25th, 1941, married Misa Jane Pretty, the 
daughter of a Wcsleyan minister, who like 
himself had been a teetotaller for four years. 
Their wedding was conducted throughout on 
strictly teetotal principles. The bridegroom, 
who from an early period waa a rhymster, 
composed the following lines, which we™ 
adopted as their family pledge: — 
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^ However others chooee to act 
Towards our temperance cause, 
We'll hail its blessings to our home, 
And strictly keep its laws. 

" We will not TouoH the drunkard's drink, 
But close our lips to all; 
Beject the foe in every form, 
Lest we should Tastb and falL 

" We will not Give the drunkard's drink 
Our friends to entertain; 
But act the more consistent part, 
And teach them to abstain. 

" We will not But the drunkard's drink, 
Nor Keep it where we dwell; 
'Tis dear — 'tis dangerous and 'tis death — 
It hurries crowds to hell. 

** O that our Christian friends would make 
One simultaneous stand, 
To execrate the drunkard's drink. 
And drive it from our land 1" 

These lines were set to suitable music, and 
used at temperauce meetings. They will be 
found in the National Temperance Hymnal^ 
edited by the late Bev. John Compston, and 
published by 6. H. Graham, Maidstone. 

It is stated that Mr. Cramp was the first 
total abstainer in East Grinstead, and that on 
his securing a few recruits **a fierce and 
violent opposition broke out — all classes, good 
and bad, set themselves against the new- 
fangled system. One minister preached a 
sermon against it The chapel was crowded. 
Some at the close of the service retired to an 
inn, where it was proposed to present the 
pastor with a dozen of wine, but this was not 
done. Mr. Cramp was suspended from the 
church, and removed from the poet of super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and was in- 
sulted in the streets/' 

Despite all this he held on, and in 1850 
started a Band of Hope, which he conducted 
for thirty-seven years. Under his manage- 
ment twenty-six annual excursions to the sea- 
side were successfully carried out, the first 
having 600 passengers, and in later years the 
numbers have been about 1600. 

In 1839 Mr. Cramp was present at the great 
meeting in Exeter Hall, when the battle of 
the pledges was fiercely fought, after which he 
walked home — a distance of thirty-two miles 
— walking all night. He was also a delegate 
to the "World's Temperance Convention" in 
London in 1846, being present at the whole of 
the four days' proceedings. Again in 1862 he 
was a delegate to the " International Temper- 



ance and Prohibition CouYention" in Liondon. 
He has lectured and given addresses in nearly 
all the halls, schools, &c., in and aroanil East 
Grinstead for many miles. As a caterer for 
Bands of Hope, &c., Mr. Cramp used his pen 
with advantage, and wrote numerous reci- 
tations, dialogues, poems, &c &c.y and con- 
ducted a penny bank for about twenty-foor 
years, in which upwards of £6000 was de- 
posited by between two and three thousand 
depositors. 

In 1843 he started the first institute in the 
town, and was secretary to that and those 
that followed until the Jubilee Institute was 
erected, on the committee of which he became 
a meml)er. 

He was the promoter of the gas-works, and 
was secretary for twenty-five years, retiring 
when the water- works were added, when he 
took a place on the board of directors. He 
was also an active member of the Burial 
Board, on the committee of the Dispensary 
and the Cottage Hospital, and a director of 
the Public Hall Company, secretary to the 
Bible Society, and a manager of the old 
Savings-bank. 

In 1855 he was appointed high bailiff to 
the East Grinstead County Court, and held 
the office up to 1890. "There are few high 
bailifis probably who have exercised more 
leniency in carrying out the court orders. 
Rarely has he to proceed to sale or to have 
a debtor conveyed to prison, and yet few have 
had to complain of their warrants being un- 
successful. On being complained of for not 
having a debtor arrested promptly, he ex- 
plained to the judge why he had waited, add- 
ing, 'I like to mix a little gospel with the 
law.' In his walks he usually takes a supply 
of tracts and children's books for distribution. 
By advice, timely caution, and intercession 
he has saved many an unfortunate one, and 
many a home from being broken up." 

** In 1887 Mr. Cramp's Temperance Jubilee 
was celebrated in the Public Hall, which was 
profusely decorated for the occasion. A large 
company was present. The proceedings con- 
sisted of music, singing, and speeches, but the 
chief item of the evening was the presentation 
to Mr. Cramp of a beautifully written address 
in an elegant frame, and a portrait — the gift of 
the temperance committee. He also received 
from the Sunday-school teachers a handsome 
album; and from the officials and children of 
the Union an ornamental water-jug." 
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On the 2lBt of April, ISSO, a. public tea fuid 
mui^tiiig WHa held in the Yictorin Hall, in 
lionour of Mr. Cramp's eightieth bii-thdny, 
when Mr. T. C. Thomson, J.F., prwided, 
and nddressea were delivei'ed hy the ItevB. J. 
Baiiitoit, O. Y. BUkeeton, vicar; J. J. Brooker, 
Meek apd Pialier, and Messrs. J. R. Pearleas, 
W. H. Steer, E. Steer, Jeuks, Perkins, and 
^[r. Oranip. A Biibscription whb atnrted to 
pluce an illuminated clock in front of the 
Jubilee Institute, to pertuancntlj conimeino- 
nite the event then celebrated. (Condensed 
from the Temperanix W<n-ter for July, 1890.) 

Joas Jamb3 Fox whs for over forty years 
one of the most aucceasful and l>G«t-known 
men in the town of Devizea. He was a wool- 
Etapler and draper, and took nn active part in 
variouB important public siid philanthropic 
movemeuU. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and a total abBtainer from 1840 to 
the day of hia death. Soon after hia adoption 
of teetotalism he was elected vice-president of 
the Devi/es Teniperaiioe Society, then in ita 
infancy, whicli office, or llint of president, he 
held up to the time of his death, anil faith- 
fully kept in view the words of the pledge, 
viz. "on all suitable occanioua to diacounten- 
ance theuBeof intoiicatiiigdriiiks tlirnugbout 
the community," Aa an earuest, zealous ad- 
vocate he waa well known in the county of 
Wilts, and throughout other parts of the 
country. He died October 3d, 1869. 

Cue of the fathers of t«etotalism in the 
diatrict of Itotherhithe wnn Mr. Ebbkezek 
WiLLUHS, who for many yeara took a very 
prominent part in the work of the County of 
Surrey Temperance Aagociation, whose head- 
cjuarterH were Fair Street. Horaleyilown. The 
friendx of temperance had arranged to present 
bim with a token of their reapect in April, 
1858, but he died during the week Bxed upon 
for the preaentation, and before it was made. 
He wiia aiity-aeven years of age. 

TuoiiAS Neck of Rotherhithe was for 
twenty-seven years identified with the move- 
ment, and died May Ut, tbSti, aged fifty-one 

The Total Abstinence Society of Poole, 
Doraetahire, dates its origin from May Sd, 
1837, and had warm friends and supporters 
in the fiov. Peter William JollifFe, M.A., 
Geoi^ Curtis, and John J. Norton. 

The Ebv, Petkb WiLLiin Jollikfb, M.A., 
was for many yeare rector of St. James' 
Church, Poole, and waa throughout liis whole 



life almoat entirely a water drinker. He was 
one of the early friends and supporters of the 
tenipeiancu movement in Dorartahiro, being 
known far and wide. This veteran temper- 
ance reformer, one of the earliest of the Church 
of England clerical pioneers of teni|>ei 
died in Mureh, 1861, in the ninety-fifth year 
of his age. 

In noticing his death, the BourMmoutk 
VUitors' liireclori/ (1861) said; "He waa no 
ordinary man. Meanness of spirit and nar- 
rowness of sentiment had no place in his 
chftnicter. He possease<l a bi-oad and com- 
prehensive mind, whicli disdained to dwell 
upon mere petty distinctions, recogniEingonly 
the great object which each denomination 
had in view. It may be truly said that a 
good and worthy man has poaaed from among 
us, bearing with bim the recollections of 
nearly a century. It was his lot to be per- 
mitted to far ciceed the period of threcaoore 
and ten, and long after that 
bo was nn active and earnest worker in the 
cauae of the Great Master, and up to the 
year 1E154, when he was literally unable to 
discharge his duties, he preached regnlnrly 
every Sabbath. Even after that time he was 
a punctual attendant at public worship, walk- 
ing from hia residence at Sterle, a diataiice of 
more than a mile, to the church. It waa a 
most touching sight to notice the venerable 
man, with 'meek and uualTected grace,' wend- 
ing his way to the parish church, leaning 
upon his slatr, his aged appearance, snowy 
locks, and style of dress of a past generation, 
combining to inspire reverence and esteem in 
all beholders." 

Gborob CruTis became an influential and 
useful local magnate, holding the office of 
chief mngiatrate, or mayor of Poole. 

Another prominent Dorsetshire teetotaller 
waa EnwARS NiiAVE of Gillingham, who was 
a warm and liberal friend of the cause, and 
at hia own expense built a commodious 
temperance hall at Gillingham. He was an 
active member of the National Temperance 
League, and a auppnrter of other temperance 
and benevolent institutions. He departed 
this life, November 1st, 1861, at the age of 
eighty- two years. 

The county of Dorset was favoured with 
the services of another enrnest ministerial 
temperance reformer in the peraon of the 
Hev. Henry Modlb of Fordington, who 
waa n staunch teetotaller, and the author of 
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several important pamphlets on sanitary re- 
form. He died on the 3d of February, 1880, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. 

The Right Rev. John Sutton Ullbrton, 
bishop suffragan of Guildford and arch- 
deacon of Surrey, was an active supporter 
of temperance principles in his own circle, 
and among the poor of South London. He 
died on the 21st of December, 1879, at the 
age of sixty-six years. 

John Joseph Norton, of Poole, Dorset, is 
another example of the many self-made men 
t«) be found in the ranks of the temperance 
reformers. 

He was bom at Southampton, October 
27th, 1843, but removed with his parents to 
Poole, where at the age of twelve he went to 
work at a lath-splitting establishment, where 
he continued to be employed until October, 
1872. By the exercise of great self-denial he 
had then saved sufficient capital to enable him 
to set up in business, and in eight years he 
was the principal of the largest concern of 
the kind on the south coast of England. His 
timber yards now cover an area of over five 
acres, and his business is known as Norton's 
Deal and Slate Yards, Poole. 

In 1855 he became a Band of Hope boy, 
and his interest in the cause has never 
lilackened. Mr. Norton is a Congregation- 
alist, but his sympathies are often enlisted 
in behalf of weaker or less popular bodies 
of Christians. This sympathy was fully 
demonstrated by his action in favour of the 
Salvation Army in Poole. The mayor and 
corporation had issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the processions of the army, and 
they appealed to Alderman Norton for help 
and protection, and he considered that if it 
was legal for the mayor to march in proces- 
sion with music, &c., to church or chapel, 
there could be nothing illegal in the Salva- 
tion Army doing the same. He gave the 
authorities notice that on a given date he 
would head the army procession, and make 
himself the responsible leader for the time 
being, so that they would have to take him 
into custody, and contest the matter in the 
law courts. The result was that the opposi- 
tion to the army broke down, and the pro- 
clamation was withdrawn. 

During the term of his shrievalty Mr. 
Norton presided over the distribution of the 
funds of a large relief committee during the 
period of distress in Poole. He was for two 



years the ])resident of the Dorset County Tem- 
perance Association, and afterwards president 
of the Poole Band of Hope, besides being an 
active member of the Poole Sunday Closing 
Committee. 

In 1844 the Temperance Society decided 
''to take steps to find out about the continual 
breaking of the licensing laws which wa» 
going on in Poole." The police of the town 
refused to enforce the law, and so did the 
watch committee; therefore Mr. Norton 
undertook an inquiry at his own expense 
(about £1500), although urged again and 
again to let the matter rest. He engaged 
the services of two private detectives to get 
evidence with regard to certain public-boases, 
and served eighteen notices of objection to 
the renewal of licenses. Against nine of 
those, summonses were issued. The cases 
were heard in August, and resulted in the 
withdrawal of seven licenses in September. 

By a strange error of judgment, or some- 
thing more difficult to explain, the magistrates 
granted a renewal of four of these licenses, 
but refused to renew four others against 
which no complaint was lodged for miscon- 
duct, and on appeal, the Quarter- sessions 
quashed the justice's decisions in four in- 
stances. Two notorious houses, however,, 
were closed, and the right and duty of a 
citizen to do what he can for his town in 
the suppression of resorts of vice was ratified 
by the Court of Quarter-sessions, 

One of the private detectives employed by 
Mr. Norton was a man named Williams, who 
had been seventeen years in the police force, 
with a uniformly good character, and a charge 
of perjury was preferred against him, result- 
ing in his conviction and sentence to seven 
years* penal servitude. Many persons be- . 
lieved that the man was innocent, and stren- 
uous efforts were made to obtain a remission 
of the sentence, but without avail. The 
whole proceedings were such as to raise 
serious doubts as to the unbiassed character 
of the police authorities of Poole, which, as 
far as we can learn, have not been removed 
to this day. As may well be imagined, 
Mr. Norton suffered very much, and was 
cruelly persecuted. 

In April, 1885, a meeting was held in the 
Amity Hall, Poole, presided over by Mr. J. 
Fairley Butter, president of the Dorset and 
Southern Counties Temperance Association, 
when a testimonial consisting of an elegant 
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epergne, a gold wntch and cbain, and iin 
album were preaetited to Mr. nnd Mrs. 
Norton. The epergne and the watch bore the 
following inscription ; — " Presented by public 
Bubacription to Atderman J. J Norton, in 
recognition of hia self-denying efforts to en- 
force the due execiilion of the licensing laws 
at Poole, and oa an eipression of BjrapBthy 
with him in the persecutions euch action 
proToketi. April 8th, 1885." 

The following nddress, handaomely illumi- 
nated on vellum, and enshrined in a gold 
tr&fne, from the London Committee, was read 
by the Eev. G. Brooks :— 

'To Hr. J. J. NurtOD, Alderman of tbe 
Borough of Poole. 

"SlB,— We, the members of the Ldndon Com- 
mittee on the Poole Perjury Caae, having, through 
our iDTestigBtian of the circumatanceg at that cose, 
been made acquainted nith the noble rcaielance 
which you have offered to the unlawful and no- 
■enipuloua action of tbe licjnor troffickeis of Poole 
and their aidcn azid abettan, feel conatiuued to 
expreea to jou the high aeuHe of admiTaticin whi^h 
we entertfliu for your character and work. 

"To yuu l>eloags the honour of having been 
the first man in thii country who dlone, unaided, 
and opposed has resieted the renewal of ordinary 
licBDBeB to sell intoiicating liquors. E»erci»ing 
the umple and inalienable right of a citizen, 
relying only on the rigbteouaneM of your oauae, 
you hare etood up to check tbe ravat;es of on 
iniquitous traflic, and to vindicate law and order. 
You have been ondaunled by persecution, un- 
moved by danger. Surrounded by toes, your life 
threatened, your property imperilled, you have 
■aid with the groat apoatle ' None of theae things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto my- 
aelf.' We congratulate you on the courage, Eeol, 
and aelf-aoeriBce which yon have ahown in pecu- 
liarly trying drcumatancee. 

"Your eiample baa been and will continue to be 
an inapiration to your townsmen, and to your 
fellow- work en in the cause of morality and order 
througboot the country. We lender you this 
mark of sympathy and respect lu the hope that 
it may in some humble degree encourage yon, and 
your children aft«r you, to continue to 'truat in 
God and do the right.' " 

Mr. Norton reapondad in a ohnracterialic, 
humoroua, nnd common-sense speech. 

In the course of the annual sermon to the 
Good TemplarB of Poole, the preacher, the 
Eev. W Mottrani, spoke of Mr. Norton as 
being "a. man who has staked dear life, pri- 
Tate fortone, and commercial interests, all ou 



this great hazard of bringiug into the light the 
ST life, the twilight abominations, and the 
obscure harlotries of the town he lives in, 
■re," said the preacher, "one of the nobleat 
and bravest battles of modem t 
;ently been fought, by one of our raanlieat 
and most coumgeoiia brethren, Mr. Alderman 
Norton. Such men as he will be honoured 
one day as members of a true and choice band, 
worthy of the glory of our Temperance Ther- 
mopylte. Well done, Leouidas the brave !" 

Despite all that he had to pass through, 
Mr. Norton lost none of his love for the t< 
of his adojition, and as his share of the public 
offering towards celebrating the Queen's Jubi- 
lee he volunteered to give £1001) (as a jubilee 
gift to hia fellow-townsmen) towards the ci 

a building to be Hsed as a free library, 
reading-room, school of art, &e,; but, as the 
scheme vias not warmly responded to, he ulti- 
mately undertook to defray the entire cost of 
the building himself, and a very bnndao 
and commodious structure was erected at an 
expanse of .£2600 — ''the amount," says Mr. 
Norton, " with interest, of the cost of drink 
in a moderate drinker's home {at 2*. a day) 
for thirty years." 

The foUowingdeacription of the Poole Jubilee 
Free Library and School of Art is from Bourne- 
mouth niattrated, p. .^9 : — " Mr. Norton's mu- 
nificent gift to the inlinbitants of Poole is a 
very haudsonie building, forming quite an 
ornament to the upper part of the town. It is 
in the style of architecture techniciilly known 
as Free Classic or Queen Anne, the materials 
used being i-ed brick and stone, the combined 
effect of which is very pleasing. . . . The 
main entrance is approached by ascending 
a few steps from the level of the footpath, 
and passing under an arch which leads into 
the porch or open vestibule, preparatory to 
entering the main hall (the latter being 
divided from the former by an ornamental 
framed wood screen, filled with stained glass), 
the hall ia seen to consist of an oblong cham- 
ber of about 13 feet in width by 2<! feet in 
length, out of which, at the further end, the 
public staircase rises, on each aide being 
the doors, arranged for communication with 
the general reading-room on the right, 44 
feet by 24 feet, the ladies' reading-room on 
the left, 33 feet by 20 feet, terminating witli 
au octagon bay, and tbe library proper and 
reference library in the rear, besides other 
openings leading to the lavatories and ladies' 
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cloak-room. The general reading-room has a 
Bonth and west aspect, and is designed with a 
csoved ceiling 15 feet from the floor. . . . 
In the ladies' reading-room a small gallery is 
introduced for further accommodation in the 
event of the room being used for any other 
purposes than that of its main use, and the 
octagon bay at the end of the room affords an 
agreeable and cheerful prospect of the main 
thoroughfare. ... On reaching the first 
floor a commodious class-room is then entered 
on the left, and being situated just above 
the lending library, it is of the same dimen- 
sions. The school of art for male students 
being on this floor over the general read- 
ing-room corresponds with it in size, viz. 
24 feet by 44 feet, and is provided with top 
and side lights; while that for the female 
students is similar in shape and size to their 
reading-room below. . . A life-size por- 
trait of Mr. Norton, painted by Mr. Warren 
of Bournemouth has recently been placed in 
the reading-room. The cost of this portrait — 
which is an admirable one — was defrayed by 
a number of gentlemen who considered that 
some fitting recognition ought to be made of 
Mr. Norton's splendid gift to the town." In 
March, 189(), it was announced that Mr. 
Norton had decided to add a gymnasium and 
museum to the existing free library. 

By the munificence of a self-made man the 
town of Poole puts to shame its wealthy and 
magnificent neighbour, Bournemouth, by its 
complete institution of library, school of art, 
museum, and gymnasium, costing £5000. 

Mr. Norton married, in 1865, the daughter 
of the late Mr. Harry Watts of Poole, by 
whom he has had six sons and three daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Norton died in 1888, her loss 
being the severest blow Alderman Norton has 
yet experienced. 

In March, 1889, Mr. Edward Cornelius of 
Tavistock celebrated his teetotal jubilee, and 
in a letter to the Alliance News inclosing £b 
towards the funds of the Alliance made the 
following interesting statement: — "When I 
became a teetotaller I was residing in a rural 
parish where the squire and the parson reigned 
supreme. For anyone to think or do different 
from either of them was looked upon as sacri- 
legious. The squire told me I was going to 
ruin my health, and that I was obstinate in 
refusing to take beer or spirits. The parson 
told me I was in sin in denying myself the 
good creatures of God! Such was the prevail- 



ing ignorance of that day. Some time after I 
became a teetotaller I was taken ill, and a 
doctor attended me. When I was getting 
better he told me I must take some wiue and 
some bitter ale, and that my employers woold 
supply me with any quantity he thought 
pro{>er to order. I told him I was much 
obliged to my employers for their kind offer, 
but I had made up my mind not to take any 
alcohol in any form. On this the doctor flared 
up, and said his coming to see me was of no 
use if I would not take what he ordered me. 
I told him I had been reading Dr. Grindrod's 
work Bacchus, In it I found the testimony 
of many eminent medical men, who said there 
wajB no curable case of sickness but what could 
be cured as well or better without alcoliolic 
liquor as with it, so I had made up my mind 
not to have anything to do with it. * Well, 
well,' the doctor said, ' if you have really made 
up your mind you won't take any, I can give 
you something else that will answer just as 
well.' He said all people that he had attended 
to who were in the state that I was in were 
craving after stimulants in some form or other, 
and one great object doctors had in view was 
to keep the mind quiet. This was the reason 
they allowed their patients to take certain 
quantities. I got all right without any. 
Before I became a teetotaller I kept a debtor 
and creditor account for three years of my 
income and expenditure. I then gave it up, 
thinking I could regulate my expenditure. 
Some time after I became a teetotaller I took 
an average of what my drink bill had cost me 
in the three years in which I kept the account. 
This amount I at once decided should be placed 
in the bank yearly; and I find at the end of 
forty-six years it had amounted to over £800. 
Had I continued drinking like some of my 
early friends this money would have been all 
wasted, and, like some of them, I might have 
spent my latter days in the Union Work- 
house. I am happy to say, with my sister, 
we are spending our old age in happiness and 
comfoi*t, having everything we stand in need 
of. — Your humble servant, 

"Edward Cornelius. 
"Tavistock, March 5th, 1S89." 

The Rev. John Moss was bom at Stock, in 
the county of Essex, February Ist, 1806. He 
studied for the ministry at Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks, and signed the pledge at Christmatf, 
1839, at Chelmsford, where he resided. He 
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bcoMue a Inboriaus worker in the cnuse, 
ktleading miietiDgii, giving lectures, holiliiig 
dwew, nnd io maoy otlier wtija, both in Lis 
privute And public life,8triTing to recuranieud 
the adoption of total nbatiuence principlea. 

lu 1871 he fulfilled an engngemeut to travel 
for the Went of England Temperance Lengiie, 
under whose aimpicea be lectured moat awep- 
tablv in the counties of Dorset and Somerset. 
He retarued home very much fatigued with 
hia long walks aud daily lectures, and coi>- 
liniied an invalid for about twelve mouths, 
paeaing away on the SOth of January, 1872, 
having almost com|deted his sixty-Bixtb year. 

The Rev, John PrBii of Devonport was long 
actively ideatiHed with the temperance move- 
ment, and for about twenty years occupied a 
very prominent position as an Independent 
minister in Devonport. Ha is aiiid to have 
been a man of a stern and rugged exterioi', 
and Bomewhat abrupt in his manner, but he 
hikd a noble heart, full of kindness aiid affec- 
tion, and was much loved by those who knew 
him. " Hia life was marked by unwavering 
ioteprily, and an earnest, straightforward 
manliness, tliat won for him the respect of all 
who knew him." He died very suddenly in 
his study in April, 1869, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. 

For over twenty-five years Devonport was 
favoured with a chief-constable who came to 
them OS a faithful total abstainer, and in a 
short time he became a terror to evil-dwirs, 
and effected a great change id the couduct of 
public- houses under his jurisdiction. This 
was Mr. John Lyhn, who died January ISth, 
1-889, at the age of BJxty-aix years, nearly fifty 
of which he had been a [loltce-olficer 

One of the earliest and most faithful sup- 
porters of temperance principles in Devon- 
shire was Mr. Georus Rice of Oak Cottage, 
St. Marychurch, Torquay. Ue died on the 
15th March, 1687, at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven years. Mr. J. P. Uran of the 
Alliance wrote of him: " He was a true friend 
tothe United Kingdom Alliance, and a regular 
subscriber to its funds. Ocnial in his dis- 
]>ositiDD, and beiievoleut in his sympathies, 
our friend will be missed by many." 

In 1836 Mr Jnmes Teare I'eached Ply- 
luouth, Hiid formed the nucleus of what after- 
wards became the Plymouth Temperance 
Society. One of the first to luteii to and 
Hdopt the new doctrine was Mti. Gsoauli 
Jamebok, who with ubout half a dozen uthei'a 



signed ilie totnl abstinence pledge. Here, as 
elsewhere, the great difficulty was a suitable 
meeting- place. " All the chapels and schools 
were closed to what was regarded as a social 
if not a religious heresy, and it is a historical 
fact, of which Mr. Jago and the ci 
the 'Free School' in Coburg Street— Ply- 
month Public School, as it is now csllwi— 
have to be proud, that the portals of that 
building, then of comparatively small dimen- 
aiona, were the first in Plymouth to open to a 
teetotal advocate." 

The little baud had a rough time of it, and 
Mr. Jam esou often recalleiithe timewhen,ashe 
walked the street, the cry was raised, " There 
goes a teetotnller!" and the rarity of the sight 
even caused the people tocomeout tosee him, 
or stand at their doors aud windows watching 
him go down the street. At the fint public 
teuipemncedenionstratioiiinPly mouth George 
Jameson was aninngst the little group of tee- 
tulMllera who were laughed and sneered at on 
all sides. Men stooil at the public-house doora 
holding out puts of beer to them, while others 
used towards them the vilest langunge; but 
they sto(>d Uieir ground, and peraevered in 
their efforts. At (irst, for want of a hetter 
place, they met in Jameson's room, aud then 
in rickety lofts and upper rooTus, as occasion 
served. As an instance of their ardour in the 
cause and their want nf means, Mr. Jameson 
saysthatonagrand occasion he and two others 
bought a pound of candles each to light up the 

Their first public tea-meetiug wns held at 
the "Pantheon," which used to exist in Vaui- 
kall Street, and was used as a music and 
dancing saloon. Almost twenty years elapsed 
before the teetotallers were fully organized as 
a regular society, but the banner of the Fly- 
mouth Temperance Society has always borne 
upon it the words, " Eatnblislied 183H"— and 
rightly, because the visit of Mr. Tcare was 
the "establishment" of total abstinence in 
Plymouth, and a little "Booiety" of members 
had been kept together from thnt period. The 
first committee was formed in a room on the 
Parade, over what afterwards became known 
lis Pollard's stores, but which was at that 
time a chapel The Bethel Committee and 
the Brianites were the fiiat religious com- 
munities wlio opened their premises to the 
advocacy of teetotulisni, nud Mr. Bidbwill 
(father of Mr. A. P. Balkwill) and Mr. 
Edmund Fry, au artist, were the firat two 
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men of position in the town who associated 
themselves with the movement. Amongst 
those who have played a useful if not a dis- 
tinguished part in connection with the society 
are the following: — Mr. J. P. Uran, Alliance 
superintendent at Plymouth; B. D. Phillips; 
W. J. Chambei-s, who was for twenty -one 
years financial secretary; W. J. H. Rowe, 
Samuel Elliott, Captain Sumpter, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Clark, Peter Perkley Parker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hinton, Dr. Pearse, Mr. Tyeth, 
Mrs. Paull, R E. Serpell, J.P., Caleb Angus 
Windeatt, David M*Callum, Henry Horswell, 
and others, who with few exceptions have 
gone to their rest. 

George Jameson (horn 1813) was the last 
of the pioneers, and lived to be known as the 
" old blind teetotaller of Plymouth.'* 

Mrs. Paull, mother of Miss M A. Paull 
(now Mrs. John Ripley), was one of the first 
to espouse the total abstinence principles in 
Plymouth. Mrs. Paull was best known for her 
generous hospitality, her door being always 
open to those who loved and laboured for the 
temperance cause. Her children were thus 
brought into immediate acquaintance with the 
old advocates; hence the many pleasing remi- 
niscences and interesting incidents interwoven 
with the admirable stories that have come 
from the pen of her talented daughter, Miss 
M. A. Paull. 

Mrs. Paull was not a platform worker. " She 
had no power to rouse the masses with elo- 
quent words. Hers was one of those sweet, 
quiet, unobtinisive natures which * do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it fame.' She ruled 
well her household, and her children bless 
her." She died on the 24th of May, 1884, at 
the ripe age of eighty-five years {British Tem- 
perance Advocate, 1884, p. 1090). 

Mrs. Mart Tombs of Plymouth was an- 
other of the mothers of temperance in that 
district, and an active, earnest teetotaller for 
over forty years. In her early days she walked 
from Plymouth bo Portsmouth, a distance of 
over 150 miles, to meet her husband return iug 
from sea. In her old age she showed her love 
for the cause of temi)er.uice by joining the 
Good Temi)lar Order, and until within three 
weeks of her death was a regular attcnder 
at her lodge, walking over two miles each 
way, and reaching her home after eleven 
o'clock at night. She died on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1880, at the age of ninety- one years. 

Henrt Horswell was born at one of the 



pretty little villages along the Dart in 1797, 
and in early life became a Wesleyan Methodist 
and a losal preacher. He settled down in busi- 
ness at Tavistock, where he was amongst the 
first to join the ranks of the temperance re- 
formers, and after hearing the two pioneers 
of teetotalism in that district, J. S. Buckingham 
and James Teare, he at once joined with them, 
and for nearly fifty years gave all his energit's 
to the movement. He devoted his spare time 
to the work of propagating the principles iu 
the villages in the neighbourhood. He after- 
wards gave all his time to the work, and 
became temperance missionary for Devonport, 
then for Plymouth and Stonehouse, where he 
was eminently successful and beloved by the 
people. He took special interest in the work 
of reclaiming i)ersons discharged from prison 
after suffering sentences passed upon them for 
drunkenness. Lodging-houses, haunts of vice, 
the soldiers' barracks, &c, were systematically 
visited and good work done. He was very 
happy in the schools and amongst the children 
of the Baud of Hope, believing it to be the 
wisest and best policy, the safest and surest 
method of promoting true temperance, to train 
the young in efficient Bands of Hope. On bis 
death-bed he was cheered by the news that 
a Band of Hope had been formed in Charles 
Parish, Plymouth, and exclaimed, "Blow my 
temperance trumpet for me ! " He passed away 
after an illness of seven weeks, borne with 
Christian patience and resignation, on the 4th 
of February, 1880, at the a^e of eighty-five 
years. 

B. E. Serpell, J.P., of Plymouth, was past 
middle age before he became a toUfl abstainer, 
but turned out a liberal friend and active 
worker in the cause. He died October 26th, 
1886, aged seventy yeai*s. 

Caleb Angus Windeatt of Plymouth was 
widely known as a generous friend of temper- 
ance and a regular attend er at the meetings, 
though not a platform speaker. He died in 
February, 1886, at the age of seventy -one 
years. 

David M'Callum was a native of Stranraer, 
Scotland, but when about twenty years of age 
settled in Plymouth, where he commenced 
business, and was married as a total abstainer. 
For many years he took an active interest in 
the temperance movement, and was one of the 
eai'liest friends of the Alliance in the West of 
England. For over fifty years he remained 
true to his principles, and advocated them to 
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the last. He died May 20tb, 1891^, aged 
seventy* two yenrs, lenving sevea sobs sI) 
j^itiwu up, aiid A nune long to be remeuibei'«d 
with ufiectiou and grutitude. 

Oa the 24th ot April, 1832, a tenipernuce 
society on the ardent spirit pledge priociple 
It.-id been established at Bodmin, the chief 
town of Cornwall, by the En*. G. W. Ciirr, of 
New Rosa, Irelund, who was then iigent for 
the British and Foreigu Temperance Society, 
the Rev. John Wallis, vicar of Bodmin, being 
the secretary. 

In the eariy part of 1936 Dr. Henry Mudge 
of Bodmin, in a letter to Mr, Joseph Livuaey 
of Preston, aayi: — 

" My resulutiou is token. On Monday next, 
onr monthly meeting night, I mean to press 
the old society to adopt or reject the teetotal 
pledge. If the latter be done, I hope to stait 
an auxiliary to' the British Temperance Aasoui- 
Htiun.' Several young men have applied lu me, 
wishing to engage in the work; and (without 
boasting, sir) I aeem to have a call to go 
before theu. My fear is standing alone at 
first. The chemistry of intoxicating drinke I 
do not consider myself unable to cope with; 
but taking up emri/ department I feel unequal 
to. i pray the Lord to send labourers into 
this vineyard, and root up every tree that 
beareth not good Fruit. I have been en- 
couraged by the figure of truth being the loud- 
stone; hold it near the heap of materinJa and 
the good will be attracted, I shall try. 1 
used often to wouder at paltry objections 
being repeated after they have been carefully 
answered, until I went to the Word of God, 
and found, that though Dagon fell down 
before the ark of the Lord, yet did his fol- 
lowers set h'm np again; and though he fell 
Uuwu again, and lost his head and hia limbs, 
yet in the stump waa there divinity enough 
for the DMgonit«8 to worship" (/'/■siionT'enyjer- 
aaee Advocate, 183fi, p. 21). 

On the 15th of May, 1837, a teetotal society 
was established. Dr. H«sRr Mubob being 
the first to sign the new pledge. Meetings 
were held and a few druiikards were re- 
claimed, but the work was wonderfully 
helped by the subsequent efforta of Mr, 
James Teare, who was invited to Bodmin 
by Dr. Mudge. On the "th January, 183a, 
Mr. Teare comnieuL'ed hia labours here, ami 
in two nights 200 persona were added to the 
ranks of the teet'itallers. From that time 
the society began to niake rapid progreas. 



and wna ably assisted and supported by Di'. 
Mudge, who threw himself heartily into the 

For almost forty year* Dr.Mudgewasarigid 
and consistent teetotaller, one who was greatly 
esteemed and respected; and although he had 
an extenaive ]iriictice, he rarely if e 
scribed alcoholic liquora as medicine, as be 
firmly believed them to be both useless and 
dangerous. 

He was warmly attached to the Methodist 
Society, and keenly felt the action taken by 
the Couference in 1S41. In 1859 he wrot« 
and published a course of five lectures on 
"Physiology, Health and Disease, Demanding 
Abstinence from Alcoholic Drinks and Pro- 
hibition of their Common Sale," which v 
interesting, instructive, and as simple as it 
was potisible for such a subject to be presented 
to the public, the scientific terms being ren- 
dered into plain English. Dr. Mudge died 
June 27tb, 1874, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 

At first, the early advocates of teetotalism 
could find no home in Bodmin except in the 
bouse of Dr. Henry Mudge, whose wife waa 
for years the only hostess who gave them a 
kindly reception. Mita. Sdsa.v MtiDoe was 
in perfect sympathy with her buaband, and 
encouraged and helped him in his temper- 
ance efforts. She died at Bodmin, April 24th, 
1872, sincerely regretted. 

Mb. J W. CooM held the post of secretary 
for a number of years, and proved himself a 
true and ardent friend of the cause. The 
success that attended Mr. Teare's elTorts m 
Cornwall waa beyond precedent, and for a 
time he seemed to turn the whole county 
in favour of temperance principles. 

Teetotalism was first introduced into St. 
Ives, Cornwall, by a young woman from 
Shropshire, who distribute<l a few numbers 
of the Preilon Temperance Adirocate, the 
Temperatice Doctor, &c„ and the reading of 
these publications led to the holding of a 
meeting, Sejitember 6th, 1837, when the 
same young woman admin Istei'ed the pledge 
to seven persons. On the 9th February, 
1838, Mr. James Teare delivei'ed his lii-st 
lecture in the Wesleyan Chnpel, St. Ivec, 
when twenty-four names were added to the 
little band of teelfltal pioneers. A temper- 
ance committee was formed, and at a second 
lecture in the same chapel the number was 
increased to seventy-four. In three mouths 
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tbe total number of members was 1195, viz. 
725 adults and 470 juveniles. Sucli was the 
effect of the teetotal movement, that the 
report of the second years o)>eratious of the 
St. Ives society stated that, ** During tlie \^ast 
year the Lord has signally blessed this town 
with an extensive revival of religion, and 
about 1200 ])eraon8 have been added to the 
churches, during which many instances oc- 
curred j)roving the connection of teetotalism 
with the revival of God's work ; it prepared the 
many for the receiving of the Spirit, and this 
society now numbers upwards of 900 mem- 
bers of Christian churches, and of that num- 
ber 200 are i*eclaimed drunkards, who are 
converted to God and walking steadfastly 
in his ways. Among our numbers we have 
enrolled five ministers of the Gospel, ten local 
preachers, thirty -five class leaders, and about 
200 prayer leaders. Twelve of the vessels 
sailing on the principle, the masters of which 
are ple<iged members, have daily prayer 
meetings on board. Besides all this, four 
public-houses have been closed during the 
year." The agitation was kept up by weekly 
meetings held alternately in the AVealeyan 
and the Primitive Methodist Cliapels (Vibert's 
Vindication of the Case of the Teetotal Metho- 
dists of St. Ives, 1842). 

On the 24th of August, 1838, the Cornwall 
Teetotal Association was formed at the first 
teetotal delegate meeting ever held in tlwit 
county, the meeting being hold at Truro, 
particulars of which were supplied to the 
Intelligencer by Dr. Henry Mudge of Bod- 
min. In his communication he says: — *'I 
should think fifty gentlemen, whose habits 
of busiuess were of a superior order, sat in 
consultation. Scarcely a corner of the land 
but sent a helpmate. The Cornish motto is 
*One and All,' and acting under it, the 
teetotallei-s already, that is in nine months, 
muster more than 18,000, or about one-seven- 
teenth of our whole jx>j)ulation ; the lari^'est 
societies are Penzance, 5000; St. Ives, 2500. 
The business of the meeting was as fol- 
lows: — 

^^ Resolution 1. That an association for the 
whole county be formed, to be called the 
Coniwall Teetotjd Association. 

"2. That the terms of uniou be tlie adop- 
tion of the teetotal pledge, and a proportionate 
pecuniar^' contribution; fixed for the first 
call at £\ per ItXK) membei-s. 

"3. The committee (which were named). 



'^4. The publication of a monthly journal, 
to be called the Journal of the Cornwall Tee- 
total Association, 

"Here we were obliged to adjourn, leading 
for discussion the important point of the 
employment of agents. Into this and other 
minor affairs the delegates who remain at 
Truro will enter, but I cannot immediately 
send vou the result. I think we have txiken 
a right course. Let every county form an 
association ; let each one publish its journal, 
of which let a copy be forwarded to London 
monthly, whence should issue a saperior work 
and a weekly new8pa}>er. 

"As to agents, I shall be glad to get into a 
regular mode of having one or more. Where 
there are large and regularly organized socie- 
ties, it is of the greatest service to have good 
and reguliu* notice of an efficient advocate 
coming into the field, that the most may be 
made of his services. Mr. Teare was at 
our meetiuiT, and Mr. Cassell of Manchester 
was to address the public meeting at night. 
October 14th, a public supper will be given 
at Bodmia to the teetotal husbandmen who 
have maintiined their consistency during the 
harvest For the present I can only sub- 
scribe myself, tU se^nper, HEXiir Mudge." 
{Temj>erance Intelligencer, 1838, p. 333.) 

Mr. James Teare spent three months in 
Cornwall during this year, and above 5000 
l)erson8 were reix)i*ted as joining the socie- 
ties during his visit, so that he had most 
remarkable success amongst the Cornish 
people. 

Like the Welsh, they made teetotalism the 
handmaid of, nay more, a part and parcel of 
their religion, and many soon became identi- 
fied with the churches, and in tlieir love-feasts, 
band meetings, &c., bore testimony to the 
value of tot;d abstinence, tlius indirectly carry- 
ing tlie truth into every phase of their social 
and religious life. 

While James Teare was engaged ui>on his 
great mission in Cornwall he succeeiled in 
making arrangifmcuts for meetings at Fal- 
mouth, the fii-st of which was held in the 
Baptist Chapel on the 29th of January, 1838, 
and another shortly after in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, both addressed by Mr. Teare, and 
both presided over by the Rev. W. F. Burchell, 
pastier of the Baptist Church at Falmouth. 

A society was duly organized, the fii*st sec- 
ret^iry being Mr. John Jennings. Among the 
early sup|K»rt(u-s of the movement the most 
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active were Mr. Joseph Earle, actuary of the 
Falmouth Saviuga-bauks; Mr. W. M'Dowell, 
auciioneer; Jaiius Falnier, draper; EmDcia 
Came, grocer; aiid later on by Memra. Fred- 
erick E. Earle, sun of Joseph Eaile; Mr. 
Samuel Fox ; Mr. Natliaiiiel Tox. 

A monthly ma^zine entitled the Falmouth 
Teetotal Advocate was commenced in April, 
1833, and in the following year was altered 
to the Comu/ali Teetotal Journal. What is 
believed to have been the first ba^eaar ever 
held in aid of teetotalism took place at Fnl- 
moutb in 1640, the prime mover and active 
secretary of which was Mr, F. H, Earle, who 
has been a devoted friend and supporter of 
the cause from ud early perioil to the present. 
The net amount re^tlized by this bazaar was 
about £3U, which was considered a very hand- 
some sum for auch a purpuae at this early 
stage of the movement. Aa in oilier i«rt« of 
Cornwall eo sXio iu Falmoutli, a good work 
was done and many were rescued from drun- 
kenueaa and aiu. 

A more extended account of the movement 
in CornwaJt will be found in a later chapter, 
as we only have room here for one or two 
iioticea of early friends and active workere 
in Cornwall 

Rsv. John Power, vicar of Alteruon, 
Cornwall, was "a very decided tempeiuuee 
man, and for a lengthened period a more 
or lesH active worker in the temperance 
movement." He died at Bath, February 
6th, ISiHT. 

During hia early labours at St, Ives, Mr. 
(Tames Teare found a willing convert in 
Mr. John Thomas, who remained faithful 
to the cause for about fifty years. He died 
December Ist, 1887, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. His character and labours are thiia 
described by Mr. J. P. Uran, Alliance super- 
intendent; — "Patient, plodding, pereevering, 
unwearied, always to be dejwnded on, whoever 
else might fail. Such was in deed and in truth 
the frienil whose loss we mourn. As a platform 
speaker, hia efforts were chiefly confined to 
St. Ives and Its neighbaurliooii, but at home 
he was ever acceptable, and was believed in 
by everybody and respected by alL So far 
as temperance effort is concerned, hia loss 
will be greatly felt. Beligiously, Mr. Tbomns 
belonged to the Methodist New Connexion, 
and held the officeB of local preacher, class 
leader, &c. &c Our friend liad been for 
many years a widower. He leaves sons and 



daughters, who, while lamenting his losa, 
may well rejoice in hie memory and 'call 
him blessed'" (AllianCi: Nam, 1887, p. 829). 

John Thobsb of Wai^het was an old tem- 
perance worker, a thoroughly earnest and 
enthusiastic supporter of the Alliance, who 
several times jouriieyeil from Walchet to Man- 
chester to be present at the anuuHl meeting 
of the Alliance. He was largely engaged in 
business, was a prominent man in many ways, 
and much esteemed by all classes. He died 
September 27th, 1889, aged seventy-four 

Richard Vk-ILE of SL Austell, Cornwall, 
was an attacbeil member of the Society of 
Friands, and one of its laborious c 
He was an old and fervent supporter of the 
temperance cause, and its varied nrgouizatious. 
He departed this life in November, 1670, 
when within a few days of completing his 
eightieth year. 

In Cornwall, as in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, the temperance movement has found 
the truest beat friends and most liberal aud 
faithful supporters nmougat the menibers of 
the Society of Friends or Quakers. 

At Liskeard the Elliott Favil 
amongst the earliest adherents of the a 
meut, and in November, 1879, the ci 
a true friend in Jolin Elliott of Liskeanl. 
Mr. Elliott was a prominent public 
occupied the mayor's (Aair for two years with 
general acceptance. 

Uf the active friends of temperance in Corn- 
wall, the name of Wii^liau Docroti of Si. 
Ives stands first as the recogniced leader and 
director of the movement in that distritt. 
Mr. Docton was a tailor to trade, and began 
his connection with tiie teetotal principle from 
the advent of James Teai'e at that town in 
1838. As will be Beau iu a subsequent chapter, 
he took a prominent part in the agitation in 
St. Ives and district, which culminated in a 
large secession from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society on the passing of the conference rules 
against temperance societies, &c., in 1641. 
Mr. Docton was a Methodist local preacher, 
and a staunch friend of true temperance to 
the last. He died at his residence, St. Ivev, 
on the 7th of March, 1879, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. 

Amongst the many who delighted to honour 
him as their teetotal father was the late mnch- 
esteenied James Eddy of Manchester. 

Jaueb Eodt was bom nt St. Ives, Cornwall, 
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in May, 1834. His early days were days of 
weakness and suffering— a protracted struggle 
with physical and other difficulties, which were 
gradually mastered, and at a slow rate of pro- 
gress he grew in strength and statu i*e, &c. 
He had a quick, active mind, an exceedingly 
sensitive tempemmeut, and greedily drank in 
stories of witches, ghosts, and goblins, until 
he was afraid to be alone or to linger on the 
beach till the shadows of evening fell 

In "Temperance Experiences" {British Tem- 
perance Advocate J 1883, p. 842) Mr. Eddy gave 
a brief sketch of his life, from which we cull a 
few particulars. He says : " Just about this 
time, and not far from the spot where I began to 
be, some passengers were landed from a steamer 
just arrived from Bristol. One of those pas- 
sengers was regarded with curious interest by 
the little group who watched the debarkation. 
That passenger was James Teare. By part of 
the crowd he was heartily welcomed, and by 
others he was received with groans and hisses. 
He was a man, however, who could not be 
turned from his purpose by an outburst of 
adverse feeling. He was one who had set 
himself a work to do, and right manfully he 
did it. Nor is it too much to say here, that 
no man since John Wesley in the same town 
pillowed his head on Burkitt's Notes and 
thanked God for a 'sound side' has proved 
such a benefactor to the county of Cornwall. 
While those first battles were being fought 
with the drink interests^ I was doing my little 
best to master the difficulties of a scholastic 
kind. I had passed from the dame's school to 
the church schools, the master of which was 
fond of drink, grew fonder, became an indif- 
ferent teacher, was disgraced, dismissed, and at 
List became a wandering beggar. I went next 
into the hands of a better master, with whom 
I made some progress, and with whom I should 
have remained, but did not. I got an idea 
into my head that to be with cattle in the 
fields was nicer than being at school. I was 
under no restraint. My parents thought 
nothing of the value or importance of educa- 
tion, and therefore left me perfectly free to 
please myself. I hired myself for a few pence 
weekly, and to the fields I went. Physically the 
step was a wise one. Mother Earth took kindly 
to roe, and what with the fresh air, healthy 
exercise, and plain, wholesome food, I soon be- 
gan to feel the stirrings of a new life within 
me. I became stronger, grew faster. Life itself 
became a pleasure to me— 1< was a joy to be. 



''About this time I came under the influence 
of the new ideas about drink, and requested 
the late William Docton to put my name on 
the pledge-roll. I saw that drink was a bad 
thing. I experienced a little of its evil power 
at home — not to any great extent; it never 
robbed me of a meal or deprived me of a 
blanket, but it sometimes made a rift in the 
lute and marred the music of home ; but the 
shadow was lifted before I completed my 
teens, and my good old father, six years older 
than the century, sits calmly on his hearth 
awaiting his summons to 'the land of the leaL' 

"My course of abstinence, however, was not 
unbroken. I became associated with those 
who followed the drinking custoniSy and for 
a short time was drawn into the snare. At 
first I was charmed with the effect of it. It 
seemed to give life the rosiest colours, and 
possess the power to charm away whatever 
was unpleasant and uncanny. Alas for the 
number of victims so deluded even yet ! One 
night I was betrayed into an indulgence which 
was followed by consequences so painful that 
a complete revulsion of thought and feeling 
was effected. And when I staggered from a 
couch, where I had suffered untold agonies, I 
determined to place myself no more within 
the tempter's power. That resolution has been 
kept to this day." 

He spent two or three more years with 
the cjittle and the com under an indulgent 
master, of whom he speaks with great affec- 
tion. At this time he experienced what he 
aptly describes as book-hunger^ and became 
a diligent student of the Bible, Bunyan's 
Pilgrim^s Progress, portions of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burns, &c., as opportunity and veiy 
limited means allowed, in days when books 
were dear. He next was employed at a foun- 
dry for two years, where he was often tested 
and tried, but stood firm. Again he went 
into the fields and the mines, and eventually 
married a comely country maiden and com- 
menced housekeeping on teetotal principles; 
" a rule," says he, " never de|)arted from and 
still in force." 

He now joined himself to the bands who 
went out by twos and threes to indoctrinate 
the people into the knowledge and privileges 
of total abstinence; travelling, as have many 
others in distant parts of the country, without 
any other fee or reward than the priceless 
luxury of doing good. To use his own words: 
"There came a crisis in my life unlocked for. 
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unexpected, and unsought. My teetotal father, 
good William Docton, for many years the 
stay and pillar of our cause in the LandVend 
county, came to me one day and said : 'My 
son, leave your work for a while and serve 
the association for a few weeks as its agent.' 
I obeyed, did my three months, then went for 
a similar term to the Eastern Association.'' 

On the formation of the Devon and Corn- 
wall Temperance League, Mr. Eddy undertook 
the agency, and for a while divided his time 
between the three organizations, visiting all 
the principal towns and villages in the two 
counties. His next engagement was with the 
West of England League, for whom he laboured 
for several years, and early in 1873 he was 
placed on the staff of the British Temperance 
League. 

A braver, nobler, purer, and more earnest 
worker never stood on the temperance plat- 
form than the late James Eddy. He was 
one of the most popular and truly beloved 
agents of the League — a man whose friendship, 
once gained, wiis lifelong and true in storm 
and in sunshine. 



On the 18th of May, 1885, he was about to 
enter upon a week's mission at Doncaster. 
While speaking at Hexthorpe he was over- 
come by sick headache, and had to retire in 
the midst of his lecture. He received the 
kindest and best attention from the friends 
with whom he was located for a week, and 
then he returned home to Manchester, where 
he died June 19th, 1885, at the early age of 
fifty-one years. 

Joseph Irwin was born in the parish of 
Morthoe in the year 1803, where his father 
was a farmer, and where he resided himself 
until 1852, when he retired from business and 
settled in Morthoe village until 1868. In 
1840 he married the only sister of the late 
Tom Smith, by whom he had issue, one 
daughter, Mrs. Goad, wife of Mr. Bichard 
Goad, agent of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
In 1868 he went to live with his daughter, 
and in 1870 married the widow of the late 
Samuel Day of Braunton, and settled in 
Ilfracombe, where he remained until his death 
on the 8th of October, 1888, at the advanced 
age of eighty-four years. 
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Id tlie ioterests of truth, and to show how 
much the pioueers of tem]>erauce had to con- 
tend with, we are compelled to relate facts 
which even now give us pain to recall; but 
if our history is to be an honest and im- 
partial oue, we must stifle our feelings and 
give the whole truth. The reader may better 
understand our position when we say that 
from boyhood we have been identified with 
Wesleyan Methodism, and love it still, and 
therefore would much rather have passed un- 
noticed certain facts and incidents which form 
a part of the true history of the temperance 
reformation. 

In an early chapter we directed attention 
to the rules of the Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety which related to "drunkenness, buying 
and selling spirituous liquors, or drinking 
them, unless in cases of extreme necessity.'' 
On the formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, the above was incorpo- 
rated in their rules; but as on this side of the 
Atlantic, so also in America, both the spirit 
and the letter thereof were for some years 
ignored or altogether lost sight of by a large 
number of Methodists. In 1833 the Geuenil 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America spoke out 
very strongly on the subject of temperance in 
an address to the churches, condemning both 
the use and manufacture of intoxicating liquoi's, 
as the following extract will show: — 

"A large portion, we fear, of the most im- 
portant and responsible business of the nation 
is often tninsacted under the influence, in a 
gieater or lesser degree, of alcoholic excite- 



ment. And can those be innocent who cou> 
tribute to secure such a result, whether by the 
pestilential example of temperate drinking, as 
it is called, or the still more criminal meauci 
of furnishing the poisonous preparation by 
manufacture and traffic for the degradation 
and ruin of others. The man who drinks in- 
temperately ruins himself, and is the cause of 
much discomfoi*t and inquietude, and perhaps 
actual misery in the social circle in which he 
moves; but manufacturei's, and those who sire 
engaged in the traffic in ardent spirits and 
other intoxicating liquoi-s, do the work of 
death by wholesale; they are devoted by 
misguided enterprise to the ruin of human 
kind, and become directly accessory, though 
not intended by them, to the present shame 
and final destruction of hundreds and thou- 
sands. And we gravely ask, with no common 
solicitude. Can God, who is just as well as 
good, hold that church innocent which is 
found cherishing in her bosom so awful and 
universal an evil?" {American Permanent 
Temperance Documents, vol. i. p. 241-242). 

Commenting upon this grand utterance of 
the conference, the sixth rejwrt of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society (p. IC) says: — 

"It has been publicly announced by lead- 
ing men in that Connexion, as their settled 
conviction, that he who lives to see the year 
1836, the time of the meeting of the next 
General Conference, will witness the entire 
Methodist Connexion throughout the United 
States, free from makers and vendors of 
spirituous liquors. May their anticipations 
be realized, and their zeal and success in this 
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work quicken nnd animate olliere, till every 
CUristiiin churcli of every deiiooiiaatiaD sliall 
be free from tliia diagi'ace." 

It was not until the Conference of 1848, 
held at Pittsburg, that Wesley's rule on tern- 
peniULie waa reatured, after about trenty 
years' efforts bad been ex|«iided thereon 
ISMttuh Temperance Roriew, 1848, p. 478). 

It will be evident to ail that thiB rule had 
been grossly vioktvd ou both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Uon! emphntie still were the utterances of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., on this question, viz. "It is 
now a well-catablisbed fact, that the commoa 
use of strong drink, hoieever modei-ate, baa 
been a fatal tovi - deUro^ing bajrier agaiiat 
the influence of the Gospel;" and it hailed the 
temperance reformation as a "harbinger pre- 
paring the way of the Lord," and acknow- 
ledged thiit "the banishment of that liquid 
poison, which kills both body and soul, has 
made way tor the immediate entrance of the 
Spirit and the Word into the glorious train of 
the Redeemer," " But," continues the address, 
"a great work is still to be effected in the 
church. The sons of Levi must be purified. 
T\\e accuned thing most be removed from the 
carop of the Lord. While professing Chris- 
tians continue to exhibit the baleful example 
of tasting the drunkard'l poUon, or by a toe- 
rilwjiena trufKc to make it their employment 
to degrade and destroy their fellow men, those 
who love the Lord must not keep silence, but 
must lift their warning voice, and use all 
lawful efforts to remove this withering re- 
proach from the house of God" (^Amerwa/n 
PermaneAt Temperanet DocameiUt, vol. L p. 
242-243). 

Eqoally strong were the ntlerances upon 
this subject of the Presbytery of New York, 
the Synod of Albany, the Presbytery of Dela- 
ware, aud the Geueral Association of New 
Hampshire. 

The General Asaociationi of Connecticut, 
Uaasacbusetla, and Maine said : — 

"That in their judgment the traffic in 
ajrdenl spirit as a drink is an immorality, and 
that it ought to be viewed and treated as 
snch throughout the world; that thla immor- 
ality ia ntterly inconsistent with a profession 
of the Christian religion; and that those who 
have the means of understanding its nature 
and effects, and 3'et continue to be engaged in 
i^ ought not to be admitted as membera of 



Christian churches, and those who continue 
to be engaged in the traffic are violating the 
principlce and requirements of (he Chriatian 
religion" {Amerinan Perntane-nl Teii>p«rattce 
DociimenU, vol. i. p. 244). 

Such uttemncM as the above were not to 
be dreamt of as possible a few years ago froni 
some of the churohea in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The real reason, perha[>s, was the 
fact that in many diatricta the wealthy and 
liberal members of the several denominations 
were engaged in the mauufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, Ou the authority of 
Mr. S. Sniethnrst, junr., of Great Grimsby, 
we learn that in 1846 there were in that dis- 
trict the following persons engaged in the 
liquor traffic who were official members of 
the Weflleyan Methodist Society :— 

"ProfessingChristianpublicansanil brewers; 

"John Hobson.malsterand brewer, leader of 
threeclasBeSiSuperintendentof Sabbath-school, 
member of miasiouary committee, trustee for 
chapel, and contributor of ^200 towards tlie 
buildirigofanewWealeyiui chape] at Grimsby. 

"WiiliamDiiira,brewer,contributorof£aoO 
towards the new chapel, and a member of the 
above society. 

"Levi Lee, publican and Wesleyan. 

"Thomas Wharton, publican and Wesleyan. 

"William Atkinson, publican and Wesleyan. 

"In addition to which we have a number 
of drinkiug preacliets, class leaders, trustees, 
stewards, and members; also three travel- 
ling preachers, staunch sapporters of strong 

The writer has selected thii list by way of 
illnstration, because it was published years 
ago, and he was nnacquainted with any of 
the parties. He could have furnished a simi- 
lar list of persons identified with Christian 
churches with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted iu another district many miles away, 
but for obvious reasons he deems it uu- 
necesBnry. 

Despite all this, there was at an early 
period in the history of the temperance refor- 
mation in Great Britain, a number of steriing 
and heroic temperance advocates amongst tlie 
ministers of the various Christian churches, 
some of whom have lived to see a marvellous 
change, and to experience the results of faith- 
ful adherence to what they felt in their hearts 
was IhecauseotGodand humanity. Thenamea 
of some of the^ are oft^n mentioned iu this 
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In the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for 
1836 (pp. 905-906) we read as follows: — 

" It is our settled conviction that more of our 
ministers and members have been degraded by 
the sin of intemperance than by any other. 
We verily believe that this single sin is de- 
i^troying more souls tban all the ministers in 
Britain are instrumental in saving. The man 
who trifles with strong drink may be over- 
come, whereas he who abstains cannot. It 
cannot be unwise to throw the guard of ab- 
stinence around our moral character and our 
spiritual interests." 

Nevertheless, for a long series of years the 
majority of the leading officials and ministers 
of the "Wesleyan Methodist or parent Metho- 
dist Society were bitterly opposed to teeto- 
talism, as were also a considerable number of 
the ministers and official members of some of 
the other branches of the Methodist family, 
although many of them professed to be friends 
of what they pleased to denominate as tem- 
perance — the moderate use of alcoholic liquors. 
They not only treated the advocates of teeto- 
talismwith contempt and scorn, but denounced 
them from the pulpit as " dangerous fanatics,** 
" teachers of heresy," " men to be avoided as 
enemies to the cause of Clirist," and they posi- 
tively refused to announce any of their meet- 
ings. This opposition culminated and took an 
official form in 1841, when the Conference, 
which met in Manchester that year, passed 
the three following resolutions: — 

" 1st. That no unfermented wines be used in 
the administration of the sacrament through- 
out the Connexion. 

" 2d. That no Wesleyan chapel be lent for 
the meetings of the Temperance Society. 

" 3d. That no preacher shall go into another 
circuit to advocate teetotalism without the 
consent of the superintendent of the circuit 
to which he may be invited." 

It \a affirmed that these resolutions were 
drafted by the Rev. Jacob Stanley, the writer 
of a pamphlet entitled ''Teetotalism Calmly 
Considered," to which many replies were issued; 
these replies calling forth another paper from 
Mr. Stanley. 

The teetotallers in the denomination were 
not wholly crushed by this action of the Con- 
ference, nor did they despair of future success, 
but partly as a public protest against the des- 
potism of their oppressors in the ministry, and 
as proof of their own attachment to a benefi- 
cent principle, they shortly afterwards formed 



the ''Wesleyan Temperance Association,** with 
the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, M.A., as president 
As may be imagined, this association did not 
receive official sanction or aid from the Con- 
ference, but was a private and independent 
organization for members of the Methodist 
societies. 

Only those who as total abstainers were in 
actual membership with the Methodist society 
at this crisis can possibly imagine the effect of 
such action on the part of the highest authori- 
ties in the Connexion. At the time of their 
adoption and enforcement in certain districts 
a great revival of religion was goin^ on conse- 
quent upon the wonderful effects of the advo- 
cacy and adoption of teetotalism, where lai^ 
numbers were added to the membership of 
the several Christian churches, and many of 
the Methodist societies were largely reinforced 
by these new converts. Some of them had 
been rescued from the lowest depths of sin 
and misery and led to the foot of the Cross 
through teetotalism, and now the highest 
official authority of the church of their adop- 
tion had put its ban upon what had been the 
means in God's hands of their reclamation, and 
they were " wounded to the heart** on hearing 
some of their own ministers denounce teeto- 
talism as " a doctrine of devils." 

In some districts the teetotal element was 
so strong amongst the lay members of the 
society that, as a matter of policy, to prevent 
the risk of lapses by the revival of the drink 
appetite through taking intoxicating wine at 
the Lord*8 Supper, it was deemed expedient, 
for the " weaker brother's sake," to use unfer- 
mented wine at this ordinance. Some of the 
more advanced teetotallers believed it to be 
vjrong to use a beverage so productive of evil 
as alcoholic wine in the ordinance commemor- 
ating the death of their dear Redeemer; but it 
was not to favour their views that the change 
was effected. Good men, who had not yet been 
able to see their way to become teetotallers^ 
had, however, been convinced that it was quite 
in accordance with gospel teaching to "shun 
the appearance of evil," and they were not 
disposed to place " a stumbling-block " in the 
way of their weaker brethren, and therefore 
they had consented to make what they deemed 
" a sacrifice." How ])ainf ul, then, must it have 
been to these men to see the action taken by 
the Conference in this matter ! 

The passing of the second resolution was, if 
possible, still more harsh and cruel. It is an 
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iuciispa table fact that many WealByan chapeU, 
es|)»;ia]lyiu country diatrictB, were built mainly 
by and thnmgh the self-sacrificing kbonrs of 
the teetotallers. GoKing the chspela agninst 
leetotalism, therefore, was nothingmorenorleas 
tlian an open afTront to these men, and an at- 
tempt to put a atop to principles they held dear. 
Ill many cases the people had no other pkce to 
meet in, and this arbitrary action had a very 
damagingefiect in different partsofthecountry. 
It put ministers and people into a very peculiar 
]ioflitiou; some of them, in otiier respecls tho- 
niugh Metbodiats and strict disciplinarians, 
could not and would not exercise their powera 
or obey the coniniandB of the Conference, but 
quietly winked at the doings of the teetotallers, 
believing id their hearts that the Conference 
in this matter had acted unwisely, and that in 
a little time these obnoxious resolutions would 
be rescinded; but, alas! years jMussed over 
before that was Anally accomplished, and only 
after the society had passed through a series 
of revolutions and secessions. 

The third resolution' I isplayed a spirit of big- 
otry, intolerance, and arbitrary power hardly 
coDsiBtent with their professions or conceivable 
in a body of men professing to be followers of 
Jolm Wesley and disciples of JeauH Christ. It 
was putting a gag upon the mouths of men 
whose lives were devoted to the service of the 
Church, and whose special mission it was to 
"raise the falleu and to save others from 

Perhaps in no other part of the country was 
the passiogof those three resolutions so power- 
fully and so disastrously felt as in the county 
of Cornwall, and yet it is questionable whether 
anyotbercounty in England is so far advanced 
in the principles of temperance as Cornwall is 
and has long been. 

In their wisdom the heads of the Wesleyan 
Conference thought they were inflicting severe 
punishment upon some of the most ardent 
and, as they thought, over-zealous advocates 
of teetolalism in the ministry, by sending them 
uninvited into out-of-the-way circuits In Corn- 
wall and elsewhere to labour for the customary 
period of three years. The result has proved 
that 

"Thon 

or, in other words, 

Hia purpoaea will ripon fast, 

Uutoldicg eveij bour; 
The bud ma; have a bict«r tatte 
~ will be the Bower." 



Hl 
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These three years of eiile were to some of 
these men like tlie sojourn of the apostle John 
on the Isle of Fatmos, "a time of beatific 
vision," and a blessed preparation for the after- 
work of lite. They were just the kind of shep- 
herds many of the distressed lambsof the flock 
required, for they could sympathize with tlieiii 
and help them in the time of their greatest 
need. Not that all were of this stamp. Ala«, 
no ! There were some who were like wolves 
let loose amongst the wounded and bleeding 
lambs of the Lord's flock, and they did terrible 
havoc amongst them. Let the following facts 
suffice to illustrate this point;— 

The district of 8t Ives, in Cornwall, was 
one of those where teetotalism had wrought 
marvellous changes, and many were added to 
the churches thereby. The agitation described 
in another chapter was kept up by weekly 
meetings held alternately in the Wesleyan 
and the Primitive Methodist chapels. 

One of the ministers who had joined the 
teetot*l society waa the Rev. William Appleby 
(Weslcyan, and colleague of the Revs. William 
Sanders and Christopher Ridler, ministers of 
the circuit). Mr. Appleby had agreed to 
deliver a course of sii lectures on behalf of 
the society, and after delivering the lirst was 
summoned to attend the Annual Conference of 
1841, where the resolutions above named were 
passed, and he waa appointed to another cir- 
cuit, although he had been invited, and agreed 
to stay at St. Ives another year. During the 
time he was at the Conference a conversation 
took place between Mr. Hidler and Mr. Wil- 
liam Docton, a member of the Wesleyau body, 
and secretary to the tem])erttnce society. This 
conversation was relative to the use of the 
wine at the sacrament, whether the blood cif 
our Saviour ought to be symbolized in fer- 
mented or (infermcuted wine. Mr. Ridler 
affirmed that it ought to be fermented wine, 
and Mr. Docton maintained the contrary. In 
the course of this conversation Mr. Hidler said 
that he who did not partake of the fermented 
wine at the sacrament lost the blessing of the 
ordinance. Many of the members of the Wes- 
leyau society in Coniwall thought otherwise, 
and would not partake of the sacrament on 
account of its being administeved in intoxicat- 
ing wine. 

The conference of the Primitive Methodists, 
held but a short time previous to this, had 
used the unfermented wine and unleavened 
bread at this ordinance, when the ci 
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cants were chiefly preachers in the Connexion, 
and the magazines of the body contained 
instructions that the same might be used 
throughout all their chapels. Mr. Docton 
mentioned this, and spoke of the probability 
of a number of the Weslevan teetotallers 
going to the Primitive Methodist Chapel to 
])artake of the sacrament. This conversation 
was reported to Mr. Sanders, superintendent 
minister, who immediately wrote to the Confer- 
ence desiring to be removed to another circuit, 
although he had previously arranged to stay 
at St Ives. 

The Rev. Jonathan Turner of Shrewsbury 
was appointed superintendent of the St Ives 
circuit, and his colleague was the Rev. John 
Allen. Hearing a report that Mr. Turner 
intended to act upon the resolutions passed 
by Conference, and shut the teetotallers out 
of the chapel, Mr. Docton, the secretary of 
the Temperance Society, took counsel with 
Richard Kemick, senr., circuit steward and 
trustee for the St Ives and other Wesleyan 
chapels, and this gentleman advised him to 
take no notice of the report, but to publish 
the meetings as usual, as Mr. Turner had 
never mentioned anything to him about the 
matter. He did so. The same report, how- 
ever, had come to the enrs of Mr. John Jen- 
nings, a Wesleyan class-leader, who, anxious 
for the prosperity of teetotalism, and before 
another meeting was held in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, waited upon Mr. Turner to be satis- 
fied if there was any truth in it. At this 
interview one of the preachers stated that 
Conference had ^* wisely determined to put the 
teetotallers oiU of the chapel; that the Qreat 
Head of the Church had assembled with them 
in Conference, and given His approval of that 
determinatiom" 

Placards announcing the usual meeting were 
issued for Tuesday, September 21st, 1841, and 
one was pasted against the chapel wall as 
heretofore. This was seen and read by the 
Rev. Jonathan Turuer as he w}\8 entering the 
chapel for morning service on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, and on the conclusion of his ser- 
mon he remarked: "I perceive on the wall 
of the chapel a placard announcing that wliat 
you call a teetotal meeting will be held in 
this chapel on Tuesday next; but I have to 
say that the teetoltallers will not have the 
chapel, as it was built for the comfort and 
instruction of our people, and not for the tee- 
totallers." This was spoken in a contemptuous 



manner and with strong emphasis, and he 
concluded by adding, "that Conference bad 
passed a resolution for shutting the chapels." 
At this time about one hundred reclaimed 
drunkards were members of the church, and 
many of these and their friends immediately 
rose and left the chapel without waiting for 
the service to be concluded. Seeing this, Mr. 
Turner cried out, '*Stop! stop! Hear rae 
out If anyone whose mind may be pained 
by this proceeding will caU upon me to-mor- 
row, I will endeavour to satisfy him." But 
the blow was struck, and during the after- 
noon the whole town was in a state of agita- 
tion, and in the evening, instead of going as 
was their wont to the Wesleyan chapel, large 
numbers crowded into other places of worship. 
The feeling of indignation was intensified 
when it was ascertained that Mr. Turner had 
exercised his own authority, and had given 
no previous notice of his intention to either 
a trustee meeting or a meeting of the leaders 
of his Connexion. In accordance with Mr. 
Turner's invitation (although he had not been 
present when the announcement was made) 
Mr. Docton and a friend waited upon their 
minister at his own house, and aft^ a long 
and unpleasant interview it turned ont that 
Mr. Turner was annoyed at what he thought 
was a |>er8onal slight in making the announce- 
ment of the meeting without first asking him 
whether they could have the chapel. Notices 
were issued that the meeting would be held 
in a room gratuitously granted by a gentleman 
favourable to the cause, and that the meeting 
would have to consider the best means to be 
adopted under the circumstances. The meeting 
was largely attended, the room being filled to 
overflowing. At tliis meeting it was proposed 
that an efl'ort be made to erect a temperance 
hall; but to this an amendment was immedi- 
ately made that they proceed to build a chapeL 
The proposer of this amendment was called 
upon to give his reasons for so doing, when 
he said that one of the preachers had told 
him that they (the preachers) were determined 
to carry out their measures if they lost their 
members by hundreds and thousands. Tliis 
created considerable excitement, and on the 
amendment being put it was carried unani- 
mously, and at the close of the meeting sub- 
scriptions were entered into to the amount of 
more than £100, which on the following day 
were greatly augmented. After the result of 
this meeting was known, efforts were made to 
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uffect A reconciliatiou; aiid al a meeting uf the 
teetotal members of the Wealejan boiiy, oon- 
vened for the parpoae, the following terms 
were drawn ap, and a deput»Uoa appointed 
to Uy the afime in writing before Mr. Turner, 

" At a meeting of the Teetotal WesUyan 
Method istH, held on the 23d of September, it 
\v»a reaolved, that this meeting, hearing of a 
disposition on the part of the Bev. Jonitthim 
Turner to withdraw his opposition to the tee- 
totallers occupying the Wealeyau cbapeL), and 
being desirous to meet this diBpositioD, tliey 
offer, through their delegatea, the following 
terms, which are deemed requisite to the 
maiutenance of the fundameutal prindples of 
the Total Abstinence Society:— (1) 'A free 
use ns heretofore of the chapels throughout 
the circuit, in which our advocates may dis- 
passiouately advance the principle that it it 
morally wroHg to TnanufaeliirB, lell, or dritit 
at a beverage any intoxicating liguon,' (2) 
' That the notices of the public meetings of this 
society be published from the pulpits,'" 

The deputation met Messra. Turner and 
Allen, but the result was far from satisfactory, 
nnd at a meeting of the teetotallers on Friday, 
September 24th, it was resolved to form them- 
aetves into a separate body under the titie of 
" The Teetotal Wealeyan Methodiata of St. 
Ivea, Cornwall" At subsequent raeetinga 
classes were formed, leaders and oSiciuls ap- 
pointed, and an eiigngement entered into for 
t)je groiinil upon which tlie new chnpel was 
to be built at an estimated cost of £1000. 
About 250 members seceded from the old 
body at St. Ives, and their example was fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards in Ooltlsithiiey, St. 
Just, Leiant, and Helaton by about 150 mem- 
bers more. Among these, altogether, were to 
be found fourteen local preachers, twenty- 
four class leaders, and about 150 pmyer 

Their rules were the same as the old body, 
exce]it that relative to drunkenness, wbich 
they altered to read, " Mana/acturijig, bugittg, 
leUing, or giving ang intoxieating drinkt, or 
drinking l/iem, unless prescribed by a medical 
practitioDer." About a month after the for- 
mation of the new society at St. Ivea a gen- 
eral meeting nf the Wesleyau teetotallers was 
sommoned to meat at Penzance. Here were 
assembled IIX) members, amuu^pit whom were 
(he principal officers of the six following cir- 
cuits, viz.: Penzance, St. Juat, Halston, Mara- 



ziou, Hayle, and St. Ivea, and in theae thei'e 
were about -UXK) teetotallers. They took into 
cousideration the recent events which bad 
generally affected teetotalism; but the princi- 
pal object of their meeting was coolly and diu- 
jiOHsionately to discuss the merita of the St. 
Ives case, and to what conclusion they came 
is seen from the following reaolution, which 
waa ciirried unanimously ;—" We deeply sym- 
pathize with our St, iTea brethren iu the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and, 
taking all things into consideration, approve 
of their conduct." 

The only other resolution passed wae one to 
adjourn tlie meeting until the Sth November, 
wlien they again assembled and passed the 
followiug resolution touching this miktter: — 
"That this meeting, having heard from some 
of the Methodist ministers and others of cer- 
tain resolutions having been adopted ut tlie 
last Wealeyan Conference, which, if carried 
out and enforced, will not only prove detii- 
mental and injarious to teetotalism, but are 
also calculated to produce strife and ilissen- 
aion, with other serious result* in the Metho- 
dist societies; tliis meeting, therefore, cao- 
Jiot but express its feelings of sorrow and 
r^ret occasioned by the receipt of such pain- 
ful uitelligencB, and, at the same time, dues 
most decidedly ei.pre3e its disapprobation of 
such stringent resolutions, as well as of the 
conduct of those miniatem, trustees, and others, 
who have already, or may hereafter, enforce 
them; "that this meeting, deprecating as it 
doe* everything likely to pi-oduce strife and 
division in religious societies, is quite opposed 
to any speeches of teetotal advocates tending 
to prejudice those who differ from it ou the 
subject of temperance; still it is aware that 
it is morally wrong to manufacture, sell, or 
drink intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and 
that it is the duty of all professing Cliriatiaoa 
to unite with it in carrying out the prin- 
ciples of total abetiuence from all intoxicating 
liquora," 

In 1842 the number of teetotal Wesleyan 
Methodists in St, Ives was about GOO, and 
the movement had spread to such an extent 
that the circuit embraced an area of about 
twenty miles, with preacliiug stations at Uold- 
aithuey, Marazion, Leiant, Penzance, Perrin, 
Zennor, Helston, Camborne, Carbis, Lady 
Downs, Cripple's Ease, Hayle, and St. Just. 
At St. Just and St. Ivea new chapels were 
erected specially for the teetotal MeUiudista. 
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Although the quarterly meeting of tlie old 
body at St Ives invited Mr. Turner to stay 
another year, the peo]>le protested against it, 
and Conference removed him to another cir- 
cuit. These facts are condensed from A 
Vindication of the Case of the Teetotal We*- 
Uyan MethodUts of St, Ives, Cornwall, by 
Mr. F. T. Vibert, published at Penzance in 
1842. 

The teetotal Methodists of St. Ives district 
afterwards became incorporated with the 
Methodist New Connexion, but the circuit 
retains its peculiar characteristics as regards 
membership, &c, and has only such ministers 
appointed to it as are pledged teetotallers and 
supporters of the movement (Western Tem- 
perance Herald, 1869, p. 165). 

In a series of papers contributed to the 
Methodist Temperance Magazine for 1883, the 
Rev. G. A. Bennetts, B.A., tries to show that 
"Mr. Wesley constituted the Methodist So- 
ciety as a temperance association," and affirms 
that he (Mr. Bennetts) has ''sufficiently estab- 
lished Mr. Wesley's claim to be regarded as 
the sower of the seed which is developing to 
so plentiful a harvest in the present temper- 
ance movement 

That the Rev. John Wesley was one of those, 
who, in his day, sowed the good seed of tem- 
|)erance we arc free to admit, and we contend 
that if Wesley's rules had been complied with 
by his followers, there is a probability that 
both Methodism and temperance would have 
made more progress than they have done. 
The fact that Mr. Wesley had such advanced 
viewsonthe drink question seems to strengtben 
the case against those of his followers who 
became persecutors of the principles he pro- 
mulgated and enforced. True he did not 
preach or teach teetotalism, but it is only 
reasonable to assume that had he lived until 
the day of teetotal societies he would have 
been as warm and faithful in his advocacy of 
the more advanced and consistent pledge as 
any of us. 

On page 107 Methodist Temperance Maga- 
zine, 1883, Mr. Bennetts says: "Cornwall was 
the scene of some of the grandest triumphs 
of the early temperance advocates; as early 
as 1838 there were 18,000 teetotallers in the 
county, and Cornwall has the honour of being 
the first English county to demand by the 
voice of an enormous majority of its electors, 
the closing of public-houses on the Lord's-day, 
thus proving that the temperance doctrines 



of Mr. Wesley have not been without their 
fruit." 

Whilst admitting the facts herein stated, 
we are sorry that we cannot follow Mr. Ben- 
netts in his deductions, and fail to see that 
Weeleyan Methodism has any just right to 
the honours claimed by the Rev. G. A. Ben- 
netts in his articles. Careful iuvestigation 
of the facts prove beyond controversy that a 
very large proportion of the teetotallers in 
Cornwall up to 1870, or even later, be- 
came teetotallers first, and then tu embers of 
the Methodist Society. We can distinctly 
remember the testimonies of the late Mr. 
William Docton of St Ives, Mr. James Teare, 
the great apostle of temperance in Cornwall, 
and others, who were Wesleyan Methodists, 
and therefore more likely to be prejudiced in 
favour of rather than against the society, and 
they had to confess with grief and shame, 
that where they looked for help and sympathy 
they often met with opposition and persecu- 
tion. 

From 1841 to 1850 the other branches of 
the Methodist family had to succour and 
support the persecuted and afflicted teeto- 
tallers in Cornwall, and therefore Mr. Ben- 
netts assumes too much when he attempts to 
claim for Wesleyan Methodism the honour of 
educating Cornwall to the standard of tem- 
perance to which that county has so nobly 
and honourably attained. The fact is, the 
teetotalism of Cornwall has taught Methodism 
that it was not what its founder intended it 
to be, and never will be until the traffickers 
in strong drink are not received within its 
pale. If Wesleyan Methodism is strong in 
Cornwall to-day, it has to thank teetotalism 
for much of its strength and glory. 

At Truro in Cornwall, the Temperance 
Society in 1843 reported that they had on 
their pledge-book 3(X) reclaimed drunkards, 
one-third of which number had united them- 
selves as members with different religious 
societies. 

The Conference of 1841 was so far con- 
sistent in its actions that, whilst it closed the 
doors of its chapels, &c., against the teeto- 
tallers, it derived a revenue from the use 
of portions of its property for the storage of 
wines and spirits. The basement of a build- 
ing which the piety and benevolence of the 
friends of Methodism erected and set apart 
as a commemoration of its immortal founder 
— ^the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, London— 
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was let to a wine and spirit denier, aa woh idea 
the lower portion of the WeBleynn Metho- 
dist Chapel, Pitt Street, Liverpool. Imme- 
diately after the publication of the resolutions 
of the Conference of 1841, some wag had a 
large placard printed and posted upon one of 
the doora of the Pitt Street Chapel. Upon 
this placard were the following liiiee, indica- 
tive of the diverse ntea to which the building 
was appropriated :— 

Thoro'a a. ipiiit abrnn and a spirit Mou, 
Tho ipirit of lore and tbe spirit of uw; 
Tho >[nHt abort u the ipirit diviDe, 
But tbs jpirit bcloie ia tha apirit of wine. 

Man; true friends of temperance aud reli- 
gion felt their hearts moved with sorrow when 
the; saw the house of prayer bo foully dese- 
crated, and were anxious to cast out the demon 
drink from the precincto of Pitt Street Chapel, 
but could not. What others failed to do, the 
Rer. Charles Garrett accomplished ; and 
through his exertions the foul spirit was 
eventually driven forth from the precincts of 
the chapel. 

Very different was the action of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Society, which, as a whole, has 
from the beginning smiled upon and helped 
the temperance movement, as also the Wea- 
leyan As-iociation, afterwards United Metho- 
dist Free Churches, the Free Gospel, or Inde- 
pendent Methodists, and other branches of 
the Methodist family. 

In the face of the terrible evils arising from 
the use of strong drink, and the awful havoc 
it haa made, aye, still is making in the 
churches, we cannot believe that the founder 
of Methodism would ever have sanctioned the 
passing of any such niles as those adopted by 
the Conference of 1S41. 

That they were not carried by a unanimous 
vot« of the Conference we feel assured, and 
many ministers not in the legal hundred were 
wounded to the heart by such action. There 
were heroic men amongst them who were 
members of and active workers in the tem- 
perance army, hence the pruaing of the third 
of these resolutions, but it did not close their 
mouths or prevent them from advocating the 
claims of total abstinence. They had pereonal 
knowledge of the good it was doing, and how 
it wss helping to build up and strengthen 
Methodism, and every other church where 
reformed men were encouraged, and helped 
to persevere in the ways of temperance. 

Sncb men us Bichard Tabrabam, W. J. 



Shrewabury, Samuel Bomily Hall, J. Cox, 
Jaieph Hargreaves, George Maunder, T. B. 
SCepbeoBon, Charles Garrett, and otliers, were 
like leaven, and gradually extended an in- 
fluence which was in time productive of grand 
and gloiious results. 

The Rep. Bicbabd Tabkabau entered the 
Wcsleyan ministry in 1815, and at a very 
early stage of the temperance movement, in 
1634, joined theranks, and was "distinguished 
among ita advocates for Ilia zeal and energy 
in the cause, and that too when such advo- 
cacy was by no means popular amongst the 
ministers and membera of his own denomina- 
tion, or indeed of any other. But he lived to 
see, if not the full triumph of his principles, 
at least a marked progress iu that direction, 
and this would no doubt be a great consola- 
tion to him in his later years." Ml'. Tabraham 
remained in the active work of the ministry 
for fifty-four years, and in 1863 was super- 
annuated, at which time he was the oldest 
minister in the effective ranks. 

Possibly his fearless advocacy of temper- 
ance principles waa one of the rcaaona why 
hia labours were confined to small rural dis- 
tricts, as he was never stationed in what is 
usually termed the most important stations, 
such as London, Leeds, Manchester, &c. He 
generally remained ioall his cireuits the utmost 
length of time allowed by Conference reguhi- 
tion, and was beloved by the people. As a 
preacher he was plain and practical, his ser- 
mons being full of experimental religion, prov- 
ing that the truths be preached to others were 
enjoyed in his own life. He was one of those 
who spoke that which he did hwvr, and testi- 
fied that which he had himtelf tetn. Daring 
the unhappy Btruggle of 1848 and following 
years, when the reform agitation, resulting in 
secession, waa at its height, he was stationed 
in places where the conflict waa intense, and 
the trials he and others had to endure were 
of the most painful nature. 

Besides doiug the regular duties of an 
itinerant on his circuit, Mr. Tabraham went 
forth regularly at every opportunity to advo- 
cate the cause of temperance. At the towns 
and villiigea within reasonable distance of the 
place of his residence he was ever ready to 
unfurl tlie temperance banner. He kept a 
journal of hia labours, and waa accustomed 
once a year to contribute to the Temperanct 
Aiivoa$U, published in the Isle of Man, tlie 
result of hia toils for the preceding year, which 
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iMOilly amounted to tmmjiflg to on* httmlred 
meetings in that B[)ftce of time. Writing in 
1870 the Rev, E. Bnrraa spoke of Mr. Tubrn- 
haoi ill the fullowiug tcrma : — " No one could 
justly accuse turn of remiBsness of duty. He 
fuithfutly keeps the ' Twelve Rules of a 
Helper,' and is never, we htlieve, neilbor 
' iintniployed,' nor ' triflingly employed,' nor 
does he ' trlfie away time.' In lu8 advocacy 
there ie nothing ottered that does uot comport 
with the dignity of ihe Chriatian niiniater. 
His endeavour is always to do good. He 
doM not take up the subject of tempvraaee 
for antuaement. He is invariably * seriouH, 
weighty, and snkrau.' He acts as in the sight 
of QitA, and feels the responsibility of his 

Mr. Tabraham took part in the delibera- 
tiona of the " World's Temperance Conven- 
tion" at London in 1846, and lifted his voice 
ill defuDce of the "long pledge." He was 
fur no half-measures. He would 
the use of liquors everywhere, ai 
h.ive nothing to do with them eithe: 
or form. He wna no ej^pedienci/ 
had no sympalhy with the cry theu 
■' You go too far." Ho was one of thi 
at the miuisterial convention held in 1848, his 
thenie being " Sabbath -aclioola." Before com- 
raancing to read hia paper on this occasion 
Ur. Tabraham said: "During the fourteen 
years that 1 have been identified with the 
cause of total abstineoce, it has often occurred 
to me that the youth are our hopu for the 
future. I have thought that the youth con- 
nected with our Sabbath-schools are a very 
important part of the pastoral charge, and I 
feel exceedingly delighted that some move- 
ment is to be made In relation to the teachers 
and children of our Sabbath .schools." 

In the course of his jiaper he gave some 
startling facta as to the eHects of drink in the 
home circle, and the pernicious results of 
giving children "sips" or one tta-ipoonfal out 
of father or mother's glass. He s-iys: " Of the 
first one hundred scholars adoiitted into a 
Sxinday-Bchool, the character of sixty-five 
was in after years folly known; thirl^-ei'jht 
were confirmed dmnkarda, Jive transported, 
one the cause of his mother's death in a public- 
house, otliers had been occasionally drunk, 
and only two luid joined the Church of Christ, 
and even them had previously fallen into in- 
temperance. Thousands trained in S-ibbath 
and week-day schools have become the victims 



of our diiukiug customa" He concluded ti 
admirable fmper with nn earnest appeal to bis 
niinisteriai brethren to do all in their power 
to educate the young lu the priociplee of true 
teraperauOB. This paper was printed and 
widely circulated, and miiterially helped to 
atretigtlieu the etforts then being put fortJ> to 
form Bands of Hope throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 

At the Wesley an Methodist C'onfer«nce 
held at Liverpool in 1868, a public temjier- 
ance meeting was held, and Mr- Tabraluim 
was one of the speakers. He said " he would 
occupy about five minutes in sketching bis 
humble experience, that it might reach ttie 
heart of youth, the heart of parenla, the heart 
of Chrialians, tJie heart of some of his b«l0T«d 
brother ministers iu the Wesleyan ministry. 
At a very early age, almost as early aa he could 
remember, when a little boy in the great and 
awful city of London, he, following the natund 
taste which God had given him, nod which i;^ 
to that time hod been providentially preserved, 
WHS nvei-se to the taste of London [xirter, a«d 
objected to pirtake of the family beverage; 
and bis dear and, he trusted, saluted mother, 
whom he would meet ere long in the kingdom 
of their common Father in heaven, mid: 
' Richard, if it is repugnant to you. you shuU 
have yonr own way and not taste it,' When 
about seventeen years of age I was broH^t 
under the influence of grace, and joined ih« 
Wealeyan Society ; godly wisdom put into my 
bands the rules of the society, and I read, 
'AH drunkenness,buying or selling spiritooiw 
liquors or diinking them, except in caacs of 
extreme necessity.' T smiled approval and 
said, ' I have never drank spirits and I never 
will,' aud that resolution I have kept until I 
am nearly SBVenty-six years of age. When, 
in tlie year 1815, it pleased God, through the 
agency of the Wesloynn ministry, to send ma 
into a circuit, I said to myself in the quiet of 
my heart: 'I shall have sore temptations, 
great exposures, imminent dangers; now for 
rules.' The first rule that I made was that 
ray drink should be water or milk; but not 
beer. As to wine, whether home or foreign, 
weak or strong, I never drank two glasses at 
any one time for any person, or under any 
circumstances. As for spirits, I never took 
them except for medicine; and if I lived 
rightly and worked hi rrl, breathed pure air, 
aud prayed for grace, 1 would never need it 
as medicine. Another rule was that sa I 
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never had hurt my delicate, Beiisiti^e senae of 
BDiell by uHiijg HDulf, I never would. Tlius it 
became a part of my religion not to smoke, 
□ot to driuk, and not to Uie Bnnlf; Itut to be 
n plain, earnest, devoted IkleCliodisC preaclier, 
until Gad should cuil me home. I wm one of 
the first to joio the old Britiab and Foreign 
Tempenuice Society, aud, for anything I kiiow, 
my name remains on the pledge-book of tbat 
defuDct society, good at that time, and good 
in its object; but auperseded by the more 
perfect thing. I atn happy to say that be- 
tween thirty and forty yeiirs ago I became 
one of the Srat to adopt out-nnd-unt teetotal 
priaciplea. For aome time I tbuuglit I should 
do more good by not siguing the pleilge tlitiu 
fligniag it, and persisted in that miatuke. I 
diacovered, however, my miBapprehension, and 
my name was entered in the pledge-book, iiud 
there it stands, and I hope it will remain there 
till the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
and llie earth and all its works shall be de- 
stroyed. Having been fifty-three years in 
the Wealeyan itinerfiucy, and by the singohir 
providence of God put at the top of tliat 
ministry as the oldest present travelling 
preacher, and being nearly seventy-six yeare 
of age, I believe I can, without boasting in 
the slightest (for thank God I am nothing but 
by his grace), work with most of my junior 
brethren. I just wish to say that as I am 
uearing the grave, and looking upon a bright 
prospect of heaven, I am growing happier and 
happier in the widespread and mighty iotluence 
among Methodists and Methodist preachers 
of teetotal ism." 

In a letter dated London, January 26th, 
1670, and addressed to Mr. William Logan, 
this venerable Christtaii minister concluded 
with the following temperance testimony. — 

" I have been an avowed enemy to drink, to- 
baeco, snuff, and fashion mnre than Beventj years; 
have bume some losses, crossei, and scorn for tuB- 
tutalisni Qsiirij forty ysais, and now I aev !t crowoed 
with lanrels, its prnfeuan honoured, ita universal 
■giread in the distance, and am sometimes able to 

m^tb yeor^ and hope to die and be buried &□ oot- 
snd-oul teetotaller. Go ua prosperously.^ Yours in 
J«u^ " IticHAftO Tabraham." 

Mr. Tabruhiim lived to see the eatabliah- 
meiit of a temperance society under tite official 
BonctioD of tbe Conference, and the old 
pitriarch rejoiced that the reproach waa re- 
moved, and bis life, labours, and sacriticea for 



what lie felt and knew was the ci 

as well oa that of liuniunity, were not 

His earthly pilgrimage was brouglit to a close 

ou the 2Jd duy of December, IfiTti, at the ripe 

age of eiglity-aeveu years. 

William .TiUEa Shrewsbury was bom at 
Deal in 1795. In 1615 he v 
West Inilies, wliere he laboured i 
hearted miaiionary for nine years. When 
stationed in the island of Barhndoes, the 
chapel in which he preached and the bouse be 
occupied, with his libra.ry and all 1 
ecripta, weii; destroyed, and he himself and 
bis wife, who was in a delicate state of health 
at the time, narrowly eBcBjied death at the 
hands of an infuriated mob, whose only a 
of hatred was that he and his brethren were 
fiieuds of the negro race, and were making 
Btrenuous efforts to promote Christianity 
amongst those down-trwlden members of the 
human family. 

After nine years' incessant labour and per- 
secution Mr. Shrewsbury returned home to 
England, but very soon afterwards sailed to 
another part of the mission field, being ap- 
pointed to labour in South Africa, under the 
auperiotendenoe of the Bcv, W. Slinw, who 
in his Stwy vfmy Miuion often makes m 
of his beloved friend and felloi 
Rev. W. J. Sbrewsbirry. 

Aa an illustration of the arduous task in 
which they were engaged, we may state that 
Mt«srs. Sbaw and Shrewsbury performed a 
missionary journey together among the Kafir 
tribes "which lasted live weeks, during whiob 
they travelled 600 miles, principally on horse- 
back, and for twenty-one niglita slept ou the 
ground, sometimes in the fields, but generally 
in the native huts, without undrenaing, exceiit 
occasionally to change their linen." 

Mr. Shrewsbury labonred in the Butter- 
worth Bt:ition and in Graham's Town with 
great success. "By a most painful domestic 
bereavement Mr. Shi'ewsbury waa necessitated 
to return to England ; but," sjiys Mr. Show, 
" he left behind him an undying reputation 
for piety, ministerial ability, and fidelity," 

At an early period of bis ministry Mr, 
Shrewsbury became a total uliHtainer. The 
following extracts from a speech he delivered 
in the town of Bradford, where he was tlien 
stationed, will give the facta in his own words. 
He says: "During my first year's residence 
in Tortola it was my happiness to be under 
the fatherly care of the oldest Wealeyan mis- 
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Bionary in the West Indies, tlie Rev, George 
Johnstone. He was forty years of age 
when he went to the West Indies, aiid of a 
habit of body not well suited to that climate, 
both of which circumstances were unfriendly 
to his living there ; yet he went through la- 
bour that would have killed almost any two 
other men, and continued in his work for 
severUeeJi years, when he died, beloved and 
respected in the island of Jamaica. He was 
not a total abstainer, but a very abstemious 
man, and I once heard him say that previous 
to leaving Scotland he consulted a medical 
man as to his course of diet in the West 
Indies. That gentleman replied : 'Mr. John- 
stone, if you have been accustomed to take a 
little ale or spirits in this country, you may 
take them sparingly in the West Indies; but 
if you have not taken them at home, the less 
you taste them abroad the better.' I never 
forgot the remark, and it produced in me a 
strong predisposition to take but little except 
water." 

Mr. Shrewsbury also gave the experience 
of the Rev. Thomas Morgan, who spent two 
periods of service in the West Indies, and 
scarcely suffered a day from headache or sick- 
ness. His felIow-mi§sionaries said he was *'as 
hard as a Welsh pony," and yet he never 
drank anything but water. Mr. Shrewsbury 
had three attacks of fever in the West Indies, 
and a long-continued fever in Africa, and con- 
sidered that his recovery and preservation 
were, under God, mainly owing to his tem- 
perate habits, verging even then on total 
abstinence principles. 

In the same address Mr. Shrewsbury gave 
his reasons "as a man, as a father, and as a 
Christian minister," for being a teetotaller, and 
related some startling facts which had come 
under his own observation. 

In 1840 he delivered a lecture at Bradford 
on '* Alcohol against the Bible and the Bible 
against Alcohol," which produced a great sen- 
sation, as it was much in advance of popular 
opinion. At the expense of the chairman — 
Thomas Beaumont, M.D. — this lecture was 
printed and published, and is a masterly pro- 
duction, based on the position thus stated by 
the lecturer: ** The Bible approves of nothing 
but what is really good, and disapproves of 
nothing but what is really evil. Whatever 
intoxicates is not good hut evil; therefore, 
whatever intoxicates is against the Bible and 
the Bible against it, by whatever name the 



thing may be distinguished or kuown." Upon 
this basis he proceeds to argue as a scholar 
and a divine, his knowledge of the Hebrew 
enabling him to appeal to the roots of the 
various words in the sacred writings rendered 
wine ; and he ably proves that that upon which 
a blessing was pronounced was free from those 
intoxicating elements for which our modem 
wines are so much distinguished. 

In 1842 he published a sermon entitled 
"Teetotalism Tried by the Test of Scripture," 
founded on Fhilippians iv. 8, which contains 
a most powerful appeal, from which we cull 
the following : — "Think deeply; ponder. Do 
not take a cursory, a hasty, an incidental view 
of the matter. Take time to think. Think 
whether the world will be better or worse if 
spirituous drinks were to be henceforwanl 
wholly unknown. You icUl not want to think 
twice on that subject. Truth flashes on your 
mind with the light of a sunbeam. It irradi- 
ates your soul in a moment. You are awed 
by it. You sigh and say, *0, what a happy 
world ! ' Then, think whether or not, since the 
universal destruction of strong drinks would 
be a universal good, thet/ can be of any real 
value to mankind. The universal destruction 
of water would be a universal calamity; all 
flesh would die. The universal destruction of 
strong drink would be no calamity at all; 
nobody would die; many thousands would be 
saved to live thereby. Stand still, O man ! 
let me reason with thee as a man. Suppose 
one united edict to be passed by the govern- 
ments of all civilized nations, as a proof that 
they were civilized, to the eftect that strong 
drink should be manufactured no more for 
ever, without a tremendous penalty suited to 
the crime, and that all spirituous drink that 
could be found in existence should be collected 
together in one vast heap to form the funeral 
pile of Alcohol, the Juggernaut of Englatid 
and America. Soon as you saw the fire lighted 
which was to cons^cme the consumer of the 
human race, would you wish its flames ex- 
tinguished? or would you witness the confla- 
gration with joy ? Would you not indeed he 
ready to adopt the language of the Psalmist 
and shout with exultation, *0 thou enemy, 
destructions are come to a perpetual end*? 
(Psalms ix. 6). I appeal to thee, O man; to 
thee, O woman; to thee, child; to each and 
everyone of you who * feareth God and worketh 
righteousness,' whether such a destruction of 
strong drink would not furnish you with a 
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song of uuboundej joy and praise. Do not 
say thiit this is a romautic iilea— tint it is on 
appeal to yoat imagiDation rather thai) to 
reason; for be who perceives tliiit this boM 
coacuptioD, vera it renlizeil, would be tinii^hty 
benefit, Aa/A in that ptrfeptionof hu cUariiul 
unclouded viwieTttanding an eternal reaxtn ichy 
he for one t/wtdii tatte inebriating drinka no 
moit. Think, then, whether you ought in any 
ehape to keep up the uae of what, for the 
anke of others, at leaet, you would wish to be 
universally unknown. 

" My bretlireo, I once more urj;e upon you 
thought. It is a subject of ti-emendoua impor- 
tance. It relates to your Boula and to eternity; 
to your cbildi'en'a souls and yonr children's 
eternity; to your neighbours' bouIb and your 
neighbours' eteniity. It relates to the church 
and its purity; to ministers and their holiness 
and piety; to sinners and their conversion; 
to Mahommedaus, who laugh at drunken 
ChriatiaDs and their conversion; to the hea- 
then and their ialvation; to our country nnii 
its prosperity; lo our God and His eternal 
glory. Then do not say wu push matters 
to an extreme, and so refuse to think much 
about it. The doctrines of Christ were spoken 
of lu extreme by some of his hearers, who 
said: 'This is an hard saying; who can 
hear it!" (John vi. 60). Think, I beseech you, 
very seriously and very prayerfully, and the 
mora you bring seriousneui and prayer to the 
exercise of your thoughts, the more easily and 
the more permanently will you be convinced 
that againit total abatineuce from inebriating 
drinks nothing can be said ; while for total 
iibatinence much may be solidly ailvanued, 
liiking for the basis of remark the admirable 
summary in the text, ' Finally, brethren, 
whalaoever,' &c. Consider what I have said, 
and the I^rd give yon understanding ia all 

Mr. Shrewsbury abo attended the minis- 
terial conference of 1848, and presided one 
day with graat acceptance, and contributetl 
an essay entitled, "The Connection of Total 
Abstinence with the Progress of Christianity," 
which was deemed one of the most able of the 
whole Heries. 

He died on the 4th March, 1860, at the 
age of seventy-one yeats. 

Another of the pioneers of temperance in 
the Wesleyan ministry was the Hev. Samukl 
RoNiLT Hall, who, in 166S, filled the high 
office of president. Mr. Hall was a native of 



Bristol, and entered the ministry in 1836. 
He occupied some of the most important sta- 
tions in the country, having laboured several 
yeara in London, Birmingham. Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol. He was 
a warm-hearted, zealous advocate of the tem- 
peniuce cause, n cause by which he faithfully 
atood through all the changes that took place 
from the date of his Srst adoption of its prin- 

Wh;it Mr. Hall's views were are best ex- 
pressed in his own words, tlius ; — 

" Whatever may be the opiuloua of men on 
this subject (some for and othei-s against), I 
tell you one thing, I see that drunkenui.-8s 
pervades all circles. I see that the social use 
of intoxicating drink is the groundwork of 
intemperance. I see that there is a notion 
prevailing in our social circles that it is a 
respectable thing to take wine, and that it ia 
cuui'teouB and hospitable U> ask a visitor to 
take a glass of wine. I see that kind of 
tampering with the mischief ia based upon 
the siily and conceited idea that it is respet't- 
able sud so on. I see that it gradually leads 
young wen, aye, and sometimes women too, 
to habits from which they cannot retreat, and 
wliich they would give the world could they 
free themselves of. I see wherever men touch 
not and taste not a thing that is so accursed, 
in almost every large family, and in almost 
every home among the working population, 
that these men are the freest from disease, 
from suffering, and from sin. I see all that; 
and without taking up what is called the 
Scriptural argument, the medical argument, 
or the argument based upon sUitlstics, I would 
take the social argument. To those who see 
no harm in taking a gloss of wine, beer, or 
epirits, I should like to say, Have you not 
seen little children play with fruit and the 
glasses when you have done at social parties? 
This b getting the first taste of a nasty and 
ruinous thing. Have you never offered to 
your little ones the glass which, by and by, 
of their own wills they will take, and thus 
prepare themselves for the ruin and curse of 
life) Do you know any large family circle 
which has not been disgiaced by two or more 
of its members, when grown up into life, 
Winging shame and sorrow upou parents, 
brothers, and sisters, because of the curse of 
their drunkenness? Then, if you would be 
'without rebuke,' if you would never have a 
child of yours by and by, when he gets Xa 
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shame aod nn, turn round and say to you, 
'Father, you took your glass; you led me to 
take two and then more; now I am brought 
to a drunkard's death.' If you would set a 
good example to those around you, maintain 
wherever you go, abstinence, total and entire, 
from that which does you no good, but which 
does so many of your associates and country- 
men such damnable and ruinous harm. How 
many drunkards are there that cannot enter 
heaven, who die daily? This is one of the 
a>(pects of the case which statistics deal with 
very freely. I do not know the figure, but I 
believe it is said that, in our own kingdom, 
three or four drunkards die every hour. 
Have you ever been responsible for the en- 
couragement of those in your social circle who 
drink a poison that has led them to an early 
grave, or to great vice and to hell ? You are 
to *let your light shine,' you are to be 'with- 
out rebuke.' Do not tamper, do not trifle 
with this; do not pooh-pooh what good men 
talk about who are said to be extreme; do 
not turn the laugh at the social table against 
the teetotaller. I remember once, not far 
from this very spot, joining in a very delight- 
ful company of young people. The occasion 
was the coming of age of a lovely daughter of 
a gentleman at whose house we met. It was 
a large entertainment, and most of the per- 
sons present were young people. I rertiember 
very well when a minister, who was carving 
a luxurious joint, asked some lady present to 
take wine with him. As she declined, the 
laugh was turned uj)on me. I bore it very 
pleasantly, but as the party went on a little 
too far, a gentleman at the head of the table 
had to defend the subject. I then very 
quietly whispered to the minister, but loud 
enough to be heard by all present, * Do you 
know a family that has not suffered from the 
curse of drunkeuness?' His most intimate 
friend, his nearest and closest associate, the 
son of another Methodist minister, not many 
months before had died of delirium tremens^ 
the result of drunkenness. Do not, therefore, 
trifle and laugh at the drinking habits of 
society. You will only dishonour yourselves 
if you do so. Do not encourage others in the 
use of what may lead them to ruin and death. 
If then you would be * without rebuke,' and 
Met your light shine,' in the midst of your 
social circle, let your conduct and influence 
be such as shall best promote the health, pro- 
sperity, and peace of those with whom you 



live, and of those amongst whom you 
date." 

As president of the ConfereDce in 1 86b, 
whilst there was still a strong feeling against 
teetotalism, Mr. Hall did not fail in his utter- 
ances in favour of the movement and its prin- 
ciples, and to urge the necessity for action on 
the part of the Conference. He spoke thus : 
**The age is active for good. Vigorous and 
vigilant efforts are being made by godly men 
of all churches to overtake, if they can, cer- 
tain recognized and classified evils; to contend 
with those evils, to remedy them. Men are 
being classified now as the destitute class, the 
depraved class, the dangerous class; clagsefl 
utterly beyond the power of any single com- 
munity rightly to reach and remedy. Now 
it would be, I think, to our interest to ascer- 
tain how far we can take our part in the 
exercise of a social influence, so as to remedy 
the admitted evils and dangers of the social 
state. And it is on this ground that I have, 
without begrudging and without disguise, 
always looked with high approval upon those 
efforts that are made by earnest men to check 
the wide-spread intemperance of the people. 
And I cannot but suppose that it would be 
highly pleasing to that great and blessed 
Being, who, in His infinite goodness, excladea 
all drunkards from His kingdom, if we, in 
some way or other, can cheer or aid the men 
who are doing battle to one of the most insi- 
dious and diabolical foes that ever invaded 
our homes and overshadowed our land with 
shame." 

Under the auspices of the National Tem- 
perance Leaguey a large meeting was held in 
Exeter Hall, when the Rev. S. R Hall, as 
president of the Wesleyan Conference, with 
the presidents of three other branches of 
Methodism, and the chairmen of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist Uuions, all delivered 
addresses in favour of total abstinence. 

In the course of his interesting address on 
that occasion, the president of the Wesleyan 
Conference six)ke of the progress of the mf>ve- 
ment, the op{)osition they had to contend 
with, the methods adopted, and the value of 
personal exi>erience, and in this connection 
he narrated an adventure he had in a town in 
the North of England. He went to a huge 
room used for preaching, and asked if there 
was not to be a band meeting there that ni^ht. 
Such was the case ; and he went in and list- 
ened to one person after another who had 
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be«n colled rougba. The first thiug that 
elruck him woa the unaauol tenderDesa and 
g«ntU'ness of their utterauces. One man 
related hia beiug nsked to become a teetotal- 
ler, his becoming one, aud then his deairing 
Boniethiag better, " and this," said he, " is the 
place wliere God pardoned my Bins." The 
tuau related his experience, and after the 
meeting Mr- Hall promised to preach on the 
Monday night. He did so, and met about 
400 people gathered from the lowest parte of 
the town, it being armnged that no reipect- 
ablt pemoo should enter. He made inqtiiriei 
an to how the work began, and was told that 
a man who lived io the neighbourhood was 
811 iiorrilied at the depth of degrridalion that 
be pro[joeed to change bis residence. Bnt on 
reflection he snid to himself that was not 
right. He stayed among them, liired a little 
room, and commenced meetings, and this was 
tlie first link of a work of Ood by which a 
considerable number were converted. This 
man got a number of poor people together 
and read them J. W. Kirton's popular story, 
" Buy your own CherrieB," then published in 
tlie British Workman. He asked them to 
come again next week and bring their com- 
panions with them, and " from that day to 
this," said Mr. Hall, " the work had been pro- 
gressing." 

Mr. Hall died Jnne 6th, 1S76, in bis sixty- 
fourth yenr. 

The following eitracla from an address 
given by the Rbv. James Cox, Wesleyan mia- 
sionnry of the West Indies, while In England 
in IS'M shows that ha was straight on the 
temperance question. In reply to the question, 
" Ought not ministers of religion to support 
total abstinence!" he saidr "O what a stum- 
bling-block would be removed from the way 
of the ungodly, and the godly too, by the re- 
nunciation of alcoholic drinks! How greatly 
baa it promoted the work of Qod in the West 
Indian Islands in which I have laboured I 
What a source of thanksgiving is it to thou- 
sands there, who have been directly or in- 
directly benefited by it! For the diffusion of 
this truth I have had, and do hare, the thanks 
of my brethren in the ministry, the prayers 
and thanks of leaders and people, rich and 
poor, fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wives, whose bleeding hearts have been com- 
forted by the reformation and piety of tJieir 
former ungodly relations, who after erabrae- 
iug total abstinence have been led to drink of 
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that river, 'the streams whereof make glad 
the (nty of God,' and who would without it 
have been their curse aud pest to this day. 
I have hod, and so have my brethren, the joy 
of hearing persons in our love-feiista a: 
bless God with overllowing hearts and eyes 
for abstinence, as the means of leading them 
to Christ. I have joy in seeing those in 
our churches, irAofe walk icai inco!uiiiCent ami 
uruteadi/ aAiU chm/ were mod»ratelif Ttting thoM 
driiikt, now adorning their profession, and 
rejoicing in the improved tone of their piety, 
since they abandoned what our Magazine 
( WeUet/an) justly terms the peitiferout ttqaid. 
I have seen grog-shops (those ni 
abandoned in some localities on 
diffusion of total ahBtineu 
of bearing my brethren from year to year re- 
joicing in their deliverance from the delusion 
formerly entertained concerning such liqnora. 
I bear an altered tone on the subject e 
among persons generally, who have not the 
courage to adopt it; and to dissipate the fears 
of those my honoured brethren anywhere, 
who may strangely apprehend danger to the 
interests of religion on accoimt of it, I have 
only to record one fact among many — namely, 
that in the circuit (St. Kitte) in which I have 
laboured for the \Rst four years we have bad 
an increase in our churches of one tbousano 

THREE HUNDRED ABD THIRTT-EIOHT, BUd a 

corresponding increase of funds i and peace 
and harmony have prevailed in all our bor- 
ders. In the Antigiia district, in the last 
Beven years, our total increase is three thoutand 
fiM hundred and four" (Brutol Temperance 
Herald, 1B44, p. 82). 

After a little time in England Mr. Cox 
returned to the mission field, and resumed 
his work of preaching aud teaching, by pre- 
cept and example, total abstinence as an 
essential part of the glorious gospel, or "glad 
tidings to Buffering, sinful humanity." He 
was a man of atrong pliysical frame aud 
coustitiition, aud for a long series of years 
was able ta uudergo the fatigues and dangeiii 
of a missionary's life, most of his time being 
spent in India, &c. He died at Morant Bay 
Jamaica, May 30th, 185t>. 

In a quiet, unostentatious, but thoroughly 
earnest manner, the Rev. Gboroe MADNDBa 
was for many years a laborious worker in the 
temperance cause. He did not so often, as 
some of hia compeers, appear on the platform, 
but when he did be was beard with wrapt 
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attention. He was a hard student and a great 
lover of books, and was therefore deemed some- 
what of a recluse. He was an able preacher, 
and occupied some prominent circuits, being 
held in high esteem both by his brethren and 
the people amongst whom he laboured. He 
was senior editor of the Methodist Temperance 
Magazine^ and wrote many able articles on 
various phases of the question. Mr. Maunder 
identified himself with the temperance move- 
ment early in life, and continued true to the 
last. He died June 2l8t, 1878, at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

These sketches and extracts are given to 
show the character, worth, and work of some 
of the men to whom the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, the Connexion itself, and the 
world are indebted for the light and know- 
ledge, experience and example, which even- 
tually aroused the lay element^ told on the 



official mind, and compelled the Conference 
to take action towards removing the stigma 
that for thirty-five years had rested upon 
Wesleyan Methodism. In 1876 the church 
began to assume its true relation to the tem- 
perance movement, and now the very stone 
which many of the /u^i^-builders of Metho- 
dism so scornfully rejected, is becoming one of 
the chief comer-stones. Later generations of 
Methodists will blush to know that some of the 
fathers of their beloved church were so blinded 
by prejudice, so enslaved by depraved appetites 
and social customs, so anxious for the gold of 
the liquor vendors, that they forgot their 
solemn obligations and responsibilities, and 
despite Methodist rules allowed these "poi- 
soners general" to hold high offices and become 
'' stumbling-blocks '' to the progress of one of 
the greatest social, moral, and religious move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. 
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TEETOTALISM IN SCOTLAND. 1836-1846. 

Woric of the Pnisley Society— Labours and Influence of Mr. E. Morris— Glasfs^ow Total Abstinence Society— 
DiaenflBions — liecture by E. Morris— Morris temu Gray Discussion— Experience of Newfoundland — 
Test Resolution — Glasgow Soiree — Active Workers in Scotland— John Frazer on Total Abstinence in 
Edinburgh — Success of Rev. R. G. Mason— John M'Intosh the Teetotal Guard — Rev. John IngUs 
— Dumfries Total Abstinence Society — Scottish Temperance Union Established — Father Mathow in 
Scotland — Reception and Results — Western Temperance Union — Scottish Temperance Lca^e Insti- 
tuted — Henry Vincent as Agent — United Presbyterian Church Abstinence Society— Robert Kettle- 
John Laing of Kirkconnoll — Daniel M'Nicol — John Aitken— William Logan— Captidn D. Brotchie 
of Greenock — Alexander Beattie — Malcolm M'Farlane — James Scrymgeour — Sir F. Alexander 
Mackenzie, Bart. — Rev. F. Johnston, Edinburgh — William Dixon, Dunse — John M'Rea of Pollokshaws 
— ^Thomas Russell of Clackmannan. 



Having already shown how the germ of 
teetotalism was planted in Scotland, we now 
proceed to give a few particulars of its growth 
and development. On April I5thy 1836, Mr. 
William Brough, secretary of the Paisley 
society, wrote to the Preston Temperance 
Advocate saying: "Since the appearance of 
your Advocate the greater part of our leading 
members have advocated the principles of 
teetotalism. The pledge based on these prin- 
ciples, however, was not formally adopted 
until our monthly meeting in March last It 
was then unanimously resolved that it should 
be adopted in addition to our present pledge. 
We trust that ere long many of our Scottish 
societies will see the propriety of adopting 
our example.'' 

In May, 1837, Mr. Brough again reported 
progress, and among other things speaks of 
Saturday evening entertainments, consisting 
of speeches, recitations, songs, anthems, &c., 
by a teetotal band which had been organized 
for the purpose. The numbers on the roll 
had risen to 420. During the course of that 
year they were visited by Mr. Bobert Gray 
Mason, Mr. Mempriss of London, and others. 
In connection with the annual festival special 
efforts were put forth and meetings were 
addressed by Messrs. Mason and Mempnse, 
Rev. J. Paterson of Glasgow, who preached 
to an overflowing audience in Mr. France's 
church, Messrs. Kennedy, Eckersall, D. Rich- 
mond, and others, the result being the addition 
of 300 members to the society (Preston Tern- 
pmunee Advocate, 1837, p. 94). 

The Rev. W. Reid, in his Life of Robert 



Kettle,ii\siees Mr. £dward Morris of Glasgow 
in the forefront of the ranks of temperance 
reformers in Scotland, observing : " Of those 
mentioned, the honour of the championship 
of the new cause in Scotland is undoubtedly 
due to Mr. Edward Morris. In the winter 
of 1834 be delivered a lecture on the principle 
of total abstinence in the Seamen's Chapel, 
Brown Street, Glasgow. During the two fol- 
lowing years (two struggling years for the old 
society) he continued to be the leader of the 
new temperance party, holding weekly meet- 
ings in the Glasgow Lyceum Rooms." 

Mr. Reid confirms Mr. Macuair's state- 
ments relative to the action taken by Mr. 
Morris at the close of Mr. John Finch's lec- 
ture in the Lyceum, Glasgow, in September, 
1836, and the formation of the Glas^'ow Total 
Abstinence Society. It appeai-s that this 
society was formed mainly by members of 
the Tradeston society, who with a few others 
met at the house of Mr. W. P. Bairon, and 
decided that the Tradeston society should 
assume the name of "The Glasgow Total 
Abstinence Society," and change its place of 
meeting from Tradeston to the city, and thus 
become the centre of the movement in Glas- 
gow. The president, secretary, treasurer, 
and committee retained olHce, but a few new 
names were added to the committee. 

Weekly meetings were held in the Lyceum 
Rooms, Nelson Street— then the centre of the 
city — but the abstainers soon became divided 
into two parties. "The main ground of differ- 
ence," says Mr. MajcnsLir^Birthdai/s, p. 30),** was, 
the one party advocated abstinence as a duty 
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taught in the Scriptures, the other section 
advocating abstinence on other grounds, con- 
tinued to urge the change of name to that of 
teetotalism, the dispensing with prayer at 
meetings, and the introduction of amusements. 
This condition of things explains much that 
would otherwise remain unintelligible in the 
after history of the movement." 

On the other hand, Mr. Edward Morris (in 
his History^ p. 87) says that these dissensions 
arose from causes apart from the real prin- 
ciples of teetotalism, and he gives an account 
of a meeting held in Whyte*s Hotel, Tron- 
gate, in 1838, when very strenuous efforts 
were made "^by certain human-creed-loving 
men to manufacture a confession of faith 
for all who were members of committee." 
He says that he ''was present at the meeting; 
he listened to a number of speeches, and 
weighed the arguments of the speakers, who 
fain would have saddled the societies with 
something like the Westminster or the Geneva 
scholastic composition, as the bond of union. 
This idea the author protested against in the 
name of Bible Christianity, and in the spirit 
of the rules of genuine teetotalism. Mr. 
Kettle and others took the same view, and 
the creed -men were signally defeated." 

In October, 1836, Mr. Morris delivered a 
lecture upon the ''Commercial, Moral, and Be- 
ligious Benefits which Teetotalism is Adapted 
to Promote," and at the close a challenge was 
thrown out to any gentleman to discuss the 
principle of the new society. This challenge 
was accepted by Mr. Benjamin Gray, shoe- 
maker, of 57 Nelson Street, Glasgow, and for 
three successive Monday evenings the Ly- 
ceum was crowded with persons who paid 
for admission. The following extract is taken 
from the Glasgow Chronicle: — 

''In addition to the arguments of Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Morris (who were throughout, as 
agreed on, the chief leaders of this debate), 
we would mention that a Mr. Johnston, from 
Newfoundland, spoke well on the side of ab- 
stinence, and gave some powerful facts, which 
told well in defence of the new principles 
tiiken up by the friends of temperance in 
Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, and other towns. 
He mentioned that among the extensive 
fisheries of Newfoundland a great reforma- 
tion had been effected by the adoption of 
abstinence principles; and he informed the 
audience that a trial of strength had been 
made between 'workies,' as he termed them, 



who subsisted exclusively on tea, coffee, and 
cold water at their meals, and those who took 
spirits and malt liquors in the usual way; and 
the men of temperate liquids could do a third 
more work (and actually did it) than those 
could perform who declined the temperance 
beverage; and the following morning the 
temperance men could appear in the coldest 
weather, while those who partook of the 
spirits and malt liquors could not come out, 
the cold affected them so much. 

"There was another gentleman, very elo- 
quent and argumentative (we understand from 
the Isle of Man, but could not learn his name) 
who, while he maintained that the abstinence 
or teetotal principle alone could, or would, 
reform drunkards — and in so far he agreed 
with Mr. Morris and his friends — advocated 
Mr. Gray's views as to moderation amongst 
sober people, and quoted some passages of 
Scripture which, if they did not enjoin, 
seemed to allow this. The following is the 
test rule of the Glasgow Total Abstinence 
Society:-'! voluntarily promi«» to abstain 
altogether from ales, porter, wine, ardent 
spirits, and all other intoxicating liquors, ex- 
cept as medicines, or in a religious ordinance, 
and that I will not offer nor give them to 
others, and that I will discountenance all the 
causes and practices of intemperance.' 

" Mr. Morris having read the above rule, as 
embodying his views and those of his sup- 
porters, Mr. Benjamin Gray read the follow- 
ing test, which combines his own sentiments 
on moderation, and the plan he and his friends 
advocated: — 'That they shall never partake so 
freely of intoxicating liquors as to cause sick- 
ness or a confusion of ideas in themselves; 
and shall shun the society of all who do. 
That they shall never attend any large pro- 
miscuous meetings, such as public dinner 
parties, where intoxicating liquors are used; 
and that they shall endeavour to obtain the 
passing of a law whereby habitual drunkards 
shall be confined in asylums as lunatics, and 
employed at work till they give proofs of 
their amendment' 

"When the vote was taken, three-fourths of 
the audience held up their hands for the tee- 
total principle, w^hich Mr. Morris and his 
friends supported, while only one-fourth, as 
nearly as could be ascertained by the two 
chairmen after strict scrutiny, sided with Mr. 
Gray and his friends" (Morris's History^ 1863. 
pp. 67-61 
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It h a noteworthy fart tlmt tlie principle 
of Dr. Didryni pie's Habitual Druokards Bill 
wna anticipated or aaggesteci by Mr. Beojamin 
Graif so long prior to the doctor's advocacy 
thereof. Its indicated in the last paragraph nf 
the moderation test rule. Mr. Morria died in 
Aaguet, 1860, aged Beveuty-threu. 

On the SSth January, 1B3T, the Glasgow 
Total Abatinenee Society held its lirst annual 
soiree, in the Lyceum Rooms, when Mr. John 
Donlop of Greenoct presideJ. After tea, 
coffee, anil retreshments were served out, Mr. 
Ehinlop rose and said thai "it gnve hiro great 
jileaaure to meet his friends, and the frieuda of 
so good » cause, on the commencement of a new 
year." He then went on to speak of the dire- 
ful effects of the driukiug usages of Scotland — 
a theme upon which he was well able to spenk, 
and upon which be published a very intereat- 
ing book. The Rev. Robert Gray Mason 
(who had corae specinUy from Dumfries) fol- 
lowed, and was received with the most enthn- 
aiostic applause. He stated that he "had 
irsvelled through the three kingdoms, and 
had witnessed the trinmphs of the principles 
of teetotahsm, and the mighty good they were 
doing." Mr, E. Morris also said that he 
"never felt more convinced than at the present 
raomeDt of the truth and excellency of these 
•ocieties, and he wonld add that it was wise 
to b« an enthusiast in such a cause as this." 
The Rev. Mr. Johnston, Mr. William Moses, 
and Mr. Brown, a student at Glasgow College, 
also addresstKl the meeting. 

Amongst the most active workera in Scot- 
hod at this period were Mr. Jamei Mitchell 
of Glasgow, who became an aljstainer in 
November, 1835, and was for several years 
vice-president of the Western Union, one of 
the three founders, nnd a gratuitous lecturer 
of the Scottish Total Aljstinenae Society, as 
well as superintendent of the City of Glasgow 
Temperance Mission. Mr, William Logan of 
Glasgow signed the total abstinence pisdge 
in 1837, and becnme an active worker in the 
cause. Other uotjihle workers were Mr. 
Robert Kettle, Rev. William Reid, and hh 
brothers Robert and T. Reid, A. Maclean, P. 
PergUBon, Peter Mearns, James Hoey, E. 
Anderson, Thomas French, and others. 

The agents employed by the Union were 
luen of talent and energy, including Mr. A. 
Wallace (afterwards Rev, Alexander Wal- 
lace), Mr. Samson (afterwards Rev. J. Sam- 
sou), Mr. Fraser, and Mr. Sime, all eloquent, 




logical, and powerful advocates of the cause. 
Rev. A. Wallace died Febniaiy 3d, 1860, at 
the early age of thirty-five years. 

In or about the year 1637 the question of 
total abstinence occupied the serious attention 
of a worm- hearted, earnest ChriHtinu worker 
in GInagow named David Dosk, who after 
adopting the principle and joining the aooiety 
actively employed himself in getting up meet- 
ings at Dovehill, and other parts of Glasgow. 
In 1S5S he was employed as a temperance 
missionary in the more destitute portions of 
that city He was cjuiet, plodiling, and unoa- 
tentations in his manner, and was much be- 
loved by the people, among whom he was 
instnimentul in duing much good. He died 
at Hutchesontown, March 18th, 18G2, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Georoe M'Whirtbr was one of the early 
members of the moderation («mperauce society 
in ScotUnd. Experience opened his eyes to 
its inefficiency and fruitlesaness, and he un- 
hesitatingly accepted total abstinence as the 
only alternative nnd remedy, and become one 
of the leaders and founders of the Scottish 
Temperance League. One writer gives this 
testimony to the character and zeal of Mr. 
M'Whirter;— 

" Every abstainer who ever knew him was 
proud to belong to the cause which enlisted 
the synipathies and energies of so good a man. 
His name has ever been a tower of strength. 
It siguilied intelligence, devotedness, and be- 
nevolence. His advice was ever the soundest 
regarding new operations, his zea! ever the 
most sustained, and his generosity ever the 
most princely and munificent." He died at 
Mossy Hill, near Coliinton, June S4th, 1850. 

Mr. John Frazer tells us (/nttrnati/Mai 
Convention Report, 1862, p. 74) that after the 
lecture by Mr. John Finch of Liverpool, Sep- 
tember 27tli, 1836, the Edinburgh Total Ab- 
stinence Society was formed, and that he was 
a member of the committee for a number of 
yeai-B, then proceeds to say: "Few were the 
lectures at that jieriod. In fnct we were ter- 
rified to face the public with our stringent 
abstinence doctrine. A lecture ou the subject 
was given. The committee induced me to 
perform the ticklish task. The place was the 
Cowgate Chapel. A large posie of policemen 
were engaged in case of a disturbance. The 
audience was large. I lectured on the physi- 
ology of the question ; and well do 1 remember 
stating, even then, that law in due time wontd 
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have to put down the traffic Our commitloe 
held tbe same opiuiciD. I shortly aft«r etnrt«d 
a newspaper {The True ScoUman). Oce of tie 
avowed objects was to iidvaiiGe total nbali- 
DCOce, and I did so in every pujwr. I waa 
oocasiounlly honoured with coinmuuicatjons on 
this subject from Dr. Leee— a name never to 
be mentioned without admiration and grati- 
tude. That paper, started in the capital of 
Scotland, was the first stamped p.iperic Great 
Britain that advocated, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, the ttitfll alratinence doctrine." 

The Edinburgh society aecured the services 
of the Kev. B. G, Maeon as their agent, and 
during three months of bis zealous labours 
nearly 3(HX1 new membets were enrolled and 
twenty -four new societies were eBtahlished. 
A ladies' committee was also formed, and 
worked well as a branch BBsociation aided by 
Mr. John Robertson. Tbe first temperance 
hotel in Edinburgh was opeued and conducted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Aitkeii about the year 1836 
(Morris's ffufoiy, pp. 211-212). 

On August 27tli, 1837, a aidendiii soiree of 
the Edinburgh Total Abatiueiice Society waa 
held in the Freemasons' Hall, which was 
tastefully decorated with a profusion of flags, 
banners, flowers, &c., and at seven o'clock 
the Rev. Mr, Trcwella of the Scottish Bethel 
Union was colled to the chair. Addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. Messrs. Huniilton 
and Dixon, Mr, John Frazer, and the travel- 
ling agent, Mr. R. G. Mason. "This," says a 
writer in the SoottUh Pilot, "was one of the 
most delightful meetings ever held in our 
'modem Athens,' Mr. Mason has not been 
in this city more Chan six weeks, and yet iii 
that short period ujiwards of 5lX) new mem- 
bers have been added to the society. He is 
about to commence his general tour in beloved 
Caledonia, and be goes out sa the .iccredited 
advocate of the Edinburgh Total Abstiuence 
Society, or ' Scottish Association for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance,' with this encourag- 
ing thought, that mauy fervent prayers and 
good wishes accompany him in his benevoleut 
The society consists of above 1000 



Robert Grav Mason was bom in the town 
of March, in the Isle of Ely and coanty of 
Cambridge, November 18th, 1797. At the 
age of fourteen he was bound apprentice to 
the trade of a carpenter and builder, and 
served his time at the village of Nordelph, in 
the county of Norfolk, Bis master was a rigid 



Wesleyan Methodist, who monthly entertained 
the travelling preachers and weekly the local 
preachers; in fact he was the principal main 
of the society in that place. 

Mason was, up to eighteen years of age, a 
very wild and wayward youth, fond of dan- 
cing, and a trained pugilist. Tlirough tbe i 
kindly words and aid of the Rev. Richard 1 
Tabraham he was led to experience a change I 
which his after-life proved to be permanent. 

After completing his apprenticeship Mr, | 
Mason went to Cambridge, where he be 
an acceptable local preacher, and acted ai 
for six or seven years, one of which was spent 1 
at Buralem, Staffordshire, While at Burslem | 
he went to preach anniversary sermons i 
Wesleyan Cliapel, Macclesfield, and discoursed I 
alternately with the famous "Billy" Dawson. I 
The town - clerk of Macclesfield was o 
Mr, Mason's congregation, and waa so pleased 1 
with him that he engage<i him to labour as a 1 
missionary in the countiesof Stafford, Chester, \ 
and Shropshire. 

After being employed in this work for about J 
two years his kind patron Mr. John Clulow, 1 
towu-clerk of Macclesfield, died, and through I 
M r. Hall of Frodsham, Chesh ire, Mr. Mason w 
led to accept the position of assistant ministor 1 
and travelling secretary to the British Sea- 
man's Society, London, where he fii'st became 
acquainted with the temijemnee reformer, 
Mr. James Silk Buckingbatu, and others, and i 
became a member of the British and Foreign ■ 
Temperance (Moderation) Socielj. He then I 
became a temperance advocate, and spent J 
tliree years in this work in Ireland. H 
active and useful during tbe terrible choleik ] 
visitation in Dublin. In a communication to 1 
a correspondent he observes ; " I remained in 
Dublin as long as the pestilence prevailed, and 
an awful visitation it was ! I ara inhaling on 
infected atmosphere, beholding death on every 
side, and standing in jeopardy every hour; yet 
t am not alarmed. 1 have visited the streets 
where the disease is moat prevalent I have 
stood by one writhing in agony on a bed of 
sttnw; accompanied another to the crowded 
hospital, where there are nearly GOO patients; 
and followed a tliird to the open grave; and 
through Divine mercy I am yet olive. It is a 
remarkable fact that, as far ns I can ascertain, 
not one memberof the Temperance Society (out 
of some thousands) has yet become its victim." 

In December. 1844, tbe Rev, Father Matliew 
closed a letter from Cork to Mr. Mason with 
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the following lines;^"Yoiir great and sno- 
ccBsful bibouTB ore well knowo throughout nil 
our societies, and jour honoui'ed name is a 
fumiliar houeebold word among ua. Ever 
cherishing the recollectioit of your solicitude 
and efficnciouB pitronoge, I am, with high 
respect, dear friend, youw respectfully, Taiw- 

BALD Mat HEW," 

In September, 1636, Mr. Mason p^d his 
first visit to Scotlaiid, where he earuestly 
laboured as a preacher of the OospeL and a 
lecturer on temperance. 

His first temperance meeting was held at 
Saltcoats, in Aj-rahire, on the "fair" or market 
day, where there was a large number of people 
met together. There being a dtfliculty in secur- 
ing a suitable place of meeting, it was deemed 
advisable to erect a tent. This roused the ire 
of the publicHDs, and one of their lenders, 
who was a rhymster, got out a placard, which 
began with the foUowiDg specimen of {H^lic 

" 0& tils day of the Fair, OD the green thsre will 

A Muon on Tumpemnce. eiar hesthea to teach; 
But 1 feorhy tbe bent oE the day they'll tarn dry, 
And hiBaoowinse at night set them all on tbe By." 

While the friends were engaged in erecting 
the t«nt, Mr. Mason prepared a reply in rhyme 
to the publican's effiMiou. This was a piece 
extending to nearly three hundred lines, and 
was re;id at the toi'ree, and took the people 
by surprise. It was entitled "A Publican's 
Prayer," from which we give two eitracts :— 
' O bless me in body aad mind and estate, 
And aid me that I may more drunkanla create, 
More foDiiliefl beggar, more blai[>bemy cause, 
More hatred occasion to heavenly lawa, 
Mote huapitols fill, and more prieoiiB erect^ 
More pot. houaea crowd, and more churches neglect ! 
U may I «tlU scatter, as long oa I've breath, 
Disea«e and disorder, destruction and deatbi 

a the wretched, and chains to the 




o the mad-honss, sod food t 



the 



slave, 
And gueal 



Towards the end of the piece occur the 

following patriotic lines; — 

"Oar work is a warfare — onr weapon ia truth; 
Onr wwrinra wait, in the prido of thoir youth. 
To receive from thtlr Captain the word of com- 

At which they'll come forth — on invincible band. 
To arms, then, ye heroea' for freedom ye light! 
Tbe foe'i in the field, and the batUa'a to-night; 
No longer submit to a spirit that ceigiia, 
Holding all that is dear in the direst uf cbaioB, 



Did Wallace and Bruce ever yield to the foe! 
Your rocka, glena, and mountains re-echo^ 

No, no! 
And firm as the bise of your mountains and 

rooks, 
'Gainst tbe proudest usurper stood Melville and 

Then, let ua still labour our land to reatore 
And fight till wa oonqiier, like victors of yore." 
On the duy following the miree the com- 
mittee of the Saltcoats Temperance Society 
presented Mr. Miisou with an address, accom- 
panied with a fine copy of Bagater's Polyglot 
Bible (Logan's Earli/ Heroet, pp. 111-113). 

After leaving Siiltcoats Mr. Maaon laboured 
for some time in Ayrshire as an independent, 
unofficial agent, preaching on the Sunday and 
lecturing during the week. He next spent a 
week on the island of loiia, and was kindly 
received by the clergyman, and eagerly list- 
ened to by the iuhabitanta. 

In 1837 Mr. Miison paid a visit to Dun- 
fermline, and waited upon a bookseller there, 
asking for the names and addresses of tlie 
leaders in the temperance movement. He 
was directed to a gentleman whom he found 
considerably in advance of himself, for on 
comparing notes it waa discovered that Mr. 
Mason was at that time an advocate of the 
old pledge only, and was therefore handed 
over to the president of the Temperance So- 
ciety. ThatsameeveningMr.Masouaddresaed 
a meeting, and pleaded for the old pledge, 
telling anjong other anecdotes the well-known 
story of the " Friend" who hired the coach- 
man that preferred to drive furthest from the 
precipice of danger. On the following day 
Mr. Mason called upon Mr. John Davie (the 
father of teetotalism in Duufermliue), along 
with the president of the Teuijierauce Society 
and a clergyman, for tbe purpose of asking 
him to consent to tbe abandonment of tbe 
total abstinence pledge, and to unite in re- 
forming the whole of the tempei'ance friends 
into one society on the single basis of tbe old 
pledge, at the same time informing him that 
a meeting for that purpose was to be held 
that same evening. But Mr. Davie flatly re- 
fused to consent to any such arrangement, 
and tuld them that, like the " Friend " spoken 
of by Mr. Mason, be very much preferred the 
basis that would keep the members na far 
from danger as possible. The result was that 
a separation took place at once, and the total 
abataiucrs soon found that Ihey were much 
more successful when working alone, for they 
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were then unfettiireii by tbe trammels of the 
moderation party. Od tLie point Mr. Davie 
remarks: "The members of the Temjierance 
Society denounced tile new pledge — total 
itbatiuence^BS calculaled to injure the niove- 
meat, although the meiubeTs of the new did not 
withdraw from the old. In a few years they 
obtained a majority at one of their auoual 
lueetinga, but at the re.juest of a clergyman, 
who pleaded not to he put out of the society, 
no less than four forms of pled^jea were 
adopted, witli a view to retain him and some 
other influential membera. With few excep- 
tions the abstaiueiB belonged to the worLing- 
claasea. The four pledges were the long and 
short pledges of tbe old Temperance Socbty, 
and the long an<l short pledges of abstinence. 
This plan did not work well, for whenever 
total abstinence froni all intoxicating liquors 
was adrocated, offence was tbe result to the 
adherents of the other views " {JnternatiomU 
Convtniioa Report, 1662, p. 73). 

It is evident, therefore, that although a. 
nominal total abstinence society hod been 
foimed at Dunfermline in 1830 (as stated in 
a firmer chapter), it was not until 1837 that 
the teetotallers made a delenutueJ stand and 
worked upon that principle aloue. This view 
is confirmed by W. Logau in Ula jSiirli/ Ueroet, 
p. 82. 

From 1837 Mr. Mason devoted bis energies 
to the advoaacy of total abstinence principles, 
and on paying another visit to Duufermlise 
(sa a substitute for the pi'esident of the Edin- 
burgh Total Alistinence Society) he at a 
public meeting stated that the chairman, Mr. 
John Davie, was his teetotal father, and that 
owing to the way in which his own anecdote 
had been turned against bim. In Logan's 
EaAy lUroee, pp. 115, 116, and in Mr Jabez 
Inwards' Memorial* of Temperumx Workers 
{1879, p. 174), quite a different account is 
given of Mr. Mason's conveiBion to teetotal- 
ism; thusi 

" Mr. Mason had been driven to the ancient 
town of Dumfries by a drnuken coachman. 
Un reaching the end of bis journey he expos- 
tulated in tlie following manner with the in- 
t«mpeiute driver: 'Sir, yon have placed my 
life in jeopardy, and perilled the lives of all 
the passengers; allow me to say that yon are 
not St for your present position. You are 
uufit to have the charge of a horse, much less 
of men, and if you Joii't give up your drink- 
ing habitd you will be suspected at head- 



quarters, and will lose yonr cbaiacte^na 
situation. Take my advice, and give up your 
drinking.' ' Couchy' was very civil, and 
thanked Mr. Mason for bis advice and do- 
parted. Shortly after this interview tbe 
coachman met with Mr. John M'Intoah, the 
then highly-esteemed teetotal guanl of tbe 
Edinburgh and Dumfries mail, and thu 
accosted him : ' I think I have met one of 
your sort to-day, John.' " 

We presume that the coachman told Mr. 
M'intosb the advice Mr. Mason had ^ven 
him, for the story tells ns: "Tliis zealona 
weather-beaten teetotaller resolved to call on 
Mr. Mason, and did so at his lodgings on 
the following day, which was Christmas (1636 
or 1S37). Mr. Mason had just finished dinntT, 
and had been using beer. Mr. M'lutosh'a 
eye caught the glass ; he was taken aback, 
and discovered that he bad been mistaken, 
but in the most respectfal manner addressed 
Mr. Mason in nearly the following terms: — 
'You are an intelligent man, Mr. MaoDn; 
you are a public character, have access to pnl- 
pits and platforms, and must know that tha 
drinking customs of this connti; are dread- 
fully polluting to society, and the difference 
between your giving your countenance to 
these customs and fighting against them, when 
weighed in the balance of eternity, an angel 
cannot gueea,' Mr. Mason was much ira- 
{Hvsaed on bearing these words j and when 
he thought on wh.it that man had to meet 
with on the road from the public and from 
tippling associates on account of his teetotal 
principles, and when he thought of how, for 
more than three years, the total abstainer* 
had looked at that man and at himself, he 
dashed the goblet from him, and never touched 
another drop from that period." 

Tbe probability is thnt both the inddeutd 
occurred, and shortly after each oth^, tin 
latter still more deeply impressing upon Mr. 
Mason's mind the convictions made by tha 
previous one. 

Of the distinguished men in the 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland few have done more at home t 
abroad to advance the interests of the tc 
penince reformation than the Rev Jc 
iNur-is. As early as 18.11 Mr. Inglis, then a 
working stone-mason, was an ardent labori- 
ous tem|ieraace worker, aud induced others 
to join the movement who oftenvui'ds became 
"heroes in the strife." Mr. luglis pushed 
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hiBuelf toTward and entered Glasgow ITniver- 
aity, ft.ntl in course of time woi orduined for 
t)ie mioiatry. He apent about ten ye&ra as u 
oiiaaioii&r; in Aneityum, an island of the New 
Hrbrides, and returned to Scotland in 1860 
fur tbe purpose of superiatending the printing, 
for the fitst time, of Uie New TestaueDt iu 
the Aneitjum language. InMay,lB(!2,Asmod- 
enitor of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
he preached the annual sermon in the Kev. 
Dr. Symington's church, Glasgow, and after- 
wards mtui-ned to resume his missionary la- 
boure in the New Hebridea. 

At Dumfries a total abstinence society was 
eaUblished in 183S, and in March, 1837, the 
Damfriu Timet gave the following notice : — 

"This society, from the number who have 
declared their adherence to its principles — 
total abstinence from aii intoiicatiog liquors 
— and others who approve of them but have 
Dot yet joined, assumes an importance in our 
eooiuiunity that bids detiauce to the assaulta 
of ridicule and malevolence. When we say, 
'God speed it,' we are only repentiug the fer- 
vent pmyers of the wives and mothers of 
Domfries and Maiwelltown. Uu Tuesday 
eveninglafllthesociety met in Mr. M'Dermid's 
chftpel, Irving Street, which was crowded to 
the door, many peraoua being unable to obtain 
admittance. Upwaiiis of eighty joined that 
uight by signing the pleilge. The number of 
^le society is now, we believe, 166." 

InMay,1837,the/'re»ron Temprranee Advo- 
«ri(« reports of Dumfries thus: "The society 
here appears, for the size of the town, to be 
one of tlie most flourishing of any in Scotland. 
The whole of Mr. Livesey's Malt Lecture has 
been publislie<l io the Dumfriet Timet." 

At a meeting of delegates from the various 
•ocieties, held in Spreul's Court Chapel, Ulas. 
gow, August 6th and 6th, 18.^8, the Scottish 
Temperance Union was formed, and by the 
united efforts of the friends of the cause in 
Scotland tbey were able to report, at the close 
of 133S,a total membership of TO.OiX) pledj^ed 
teetotullera in connecitiou with Uie societies. 

At a meeting of dele^'iites held in the Free- 
masons' Hall, Edinburgh, June 4th, tSSD, the 
Scottish Union was divided into two district 
associations, one called the Eastern tind the 
other the Western Union, Edinburgh being 
the centre of the former and Glnspow the 
centre of the latter, each having its own 
monthly peiiodieai(Dearden'B Uiituri/, p. 3J), 

Iu 163U Mr. Jamea Tears of Preston visited 
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the chief towns of the Weat of Scotland, hold- 
ing upwards of seventy meetings, and about 
tbe same period Messrs. Joseph Liveaey and 
Thomas Swindlehurst visited ScoUand for the 
purpose of aiding the cause; " their meritori- 
ous efforts proved very beneficial, and the 
]ibc;ea which they visited received a powerful 
stimulus." 

At the annual meeting of the Scuttish 
Western Temperance Union in Jnne, 1840, 
it was reported " that during no former periwl 
in the history of teetotalism had their opera- 
tions been crowned with such marked success. 
In some places one-third, in others one-fourth 
of the whole population had enrolled them- 
selves Be members. A decided victory had 
been gained over many old establinlied and 
pernicious drinking oustoms, thereby decreas- 
ing the strong temptations to intemperance." 
In November of the same year it was stated 
officially that 110 societies had joined tbe 
Union, that fifty public meetings were held 
every month in Glasgow, and that the average 
raoutblyaeceaaious to the society was 1600, or 
16,000 per annum— that abont seventy thou- 
sand members in all, including forty-two min- 
isters of the gospel, were then embarked eenl- 
ously in tbe great struggle, and very many act- 
ing in the same principle who had not as yet 
put down their names, but who felt the prac- 
tical good of it. We do not take into account 
the members of the Roman Catholic society, 
who at that time stood 9000 strong, and who 
had the energetic and able superintendence of 
their popular leailer, the Rev. Mr. Euraght, 
who was called "a second Father Mathew," 
and who afterwards went to America to labour 
in conjunction with the Rev. T. Mnthew in his 
great mission iu the United States (E. Morris's 
HiitOTi/, pp. 92-93). 

Tbe second annual meeting of the Western 
Union took place in Glasgow July 16th, 1841 
Tbe meeting was held in the Bazaar, Candle- 
riggs, when the following resolution was pssaeil, 
viz.; "That inasmuch as the various official 
authorities of Great Britain have given it as 
their opinion that three-fourths of the crime, 
misery, disease, and premature deaths in this 
country result from intemperance, that thi'* 
meeting regai'd it as the duty of nil who wish 
well to mankind to search diligently the foul 
source of these national evils, and that, irre- 
spective of political or religious sectarian dif- 
ferences, we unite for its overthrow; and that 
inasmuch as the ordinary use of intoxicating 
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liquora IB admitted to be the instruni^nto] 
cauae of intempernnce, ftnd tliat the entire dia- 
UBC of these liquors by the cooiiuunity alone 
would accomplish the removal of the evil, this 
meeting solemnly protests n^-aiaBt the mnnU' 
fncture, sale, or use of these direful intoxi- 

Mr. James MJlchell of Burn foot, a zenlous lay 
preacher and temperance advocate, pi'oposed, 
Mid Mr. Donan, editor of the Ayr Advertise, 
seconded the resolution in vigorous sjwecbes, 
after which it was carried unanimously. 
On Saturday, July ITth, a grand demonstra- 
tion was held on Glasgow Green, when the 
Rechabites appeared in full regiilia, and Ca- 
tholics and Protestants united to {)rove the 
virtues and UeneKts of total aLstinen::«. 

The Catholic body of teelotull era —which 
far outDumbered the Protestants, were headed 
by the Hev Mr. Enraght, and met on the 
south side of the Green, the Proteatauta on the 
north; but each party seemed to be of one mind 
and one heart, working together in perfect 
barmouj, and animated by one fixed pur- 
pose — thecitermination of alcoholic influence. 
Speeches were delivered by a number of 
the popular advocates, including tlie Bev. 
Patrick Brewster of Paisley, who was one of 
the oldest teetotallers in Scotland and an elo- 
quent speaker 

During the agitation of the Anti-Com-Law 
League the Glasgow friends called a public 
meeting in the City Hall, April 28th, 1842, to 
protest against the profligate destruction of 
good grain in the manufacture of strong drink, 
when the Bev. Dr. Bates of Glasgow presided, 
and the Eev, Dr. Bilchie of Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Father Enraght, and others addressed 
the meeting with great power and success. 

In the spring of 1842 the Scottish Union 
for the Suppression of Intemperance was insti- 
tuted, Earl Stanhope and Sir F. A. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart., of Gairloch, Inverness, being 
patrons. The constitution jirovided for the 
admission of all persons as members who 
signed either of the following pledges: — 

Ist " I agree to abstain from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks." 

2d, " I agree to abstain from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and will not give nor offer Ibem 
to others." 

Ou the 14th and 15th July, 1S42, the third 
aiinual meeting of the Western Union was 
held at Glasgow, and on Saturday, July ICtli, 
the friends of temperance BUed a epeciat train 



of about forty cnrriages on an excursion U 
LandofBurna. On their arrival at Ayr a pro- 
cession was formed, accompanied by four bands 
of music, which paraded the town, &c., to the 
park, where a monster meeting was held, 
uddresaed by Messrs. Calvert, W. Howarth I 
(Slender Billy) of Preston, George Greig, I 
Edward Grubb from the British Temperance I 
Association, and several otiiera. At five 1 
o'clock a splendid soiree took jilat'e i 
Rev. Dr. Renwick's church, at which the above 
Euglish speakers were joined by Mr. James I 
Mitchell of Burnfoot, after which tbe excnr- ] 
siunists returned to Glasgow. The result of I 
this demoiiBtrat ion wastbe accession of up warda J 
of three hundred members to the Ayr Total I 
Abstinence Society, and very flattering notice* j 
in the local papeiit, &c. 

Ou the 13th of August, 1843, the "Great 1 
Irish Apostle of Temperance " landed in J 
Glasgow, and was received by all parties of 1 
abstainers — Protestants and Catholics, who I 
uuited to do him honour Within two days j 
the pledge wns administered to about twelvo I 
thousand people, and on the third day Father 1 
Mathew was occupied from ten in Uie morning j 
till six at night in the same work, it being I 
found iu][iossible under the circumstances to | 
asct'rtaiu the exact number of jwrsous present- 
ing themseh-es. On the 16th of August, I84S, 
a grand banquet in honour of the illustriooa ' 
Father Mathew was given by the executive 
committee of the Western Scottish Temper- 
ance Union. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Ebenezer Atkinson, and an address presented 
te the honoured visiter by Mr. Robert Kettle, | 
secretary te the Union, In acknowledging j 
the address Father Mathew said: "He re- 
ceived with unbounded pleasure the address 
from the members of the Western Scottish 
Temperance Union. He felt much indebted 
to the writers of this address that they had 
spoken the tmth, and had not given him 
credit for qualities which he did not possess 
or for servieea which he had not performed. 
On this head he might approjjriately quote 
the words of sacred authority, anil say that 
Providence nlways selected tlie foolish things 
and weak things of this world to serve His 
purjiose, ' that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.' He was convinced that though 
differing in features, opinions, customs, ot 
religion, they were the same jjeople. He had 
seen nothing in Scotland to make him think 
that they were not natives of Ireland. At nil 
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erenta, they were the children of one 
Father— bora to the Bame rights— redeemed 
by the aaioe Saviour — believera in t!ve same 
gospel; and oh! that the sweet niid beneficent 
spirit of this gospel of Jeans were diffused 
from pole to pole, uniting and making all 
happy, pure, and guileless. The world would 
then be a pleiiaant habitation, and its children 
worthy ot heaven. Though nntumlly timid 
and despondingjhefeltnewvigour arise within 
him to see 80 many of different religious pro- 
fessions — for it was not likely that they could 
all have unity of faith, but they could all meet 
in unity of atTcction — banded together in be- 
half of so great and good a cause. However, 
he thought he heard someone 8.iying, 'Now, 
Father Mathew, this is making fine speeches 
lo delude the people of Glasgow; perhaps these 
lire not your sentiments in jour own country.' 
For five-and 'twenty years he had entertained 
these views, and if any man could say that his 
heart had been shut ag.iinat his neighbour be- 
cause of differences in religion — ifanymauEould 
say that the needy Uiid been turned from his 
door in consequence of an opposite belief — he 
would allow them to say that his actions did 
not correspond vrith his words. In that time 
he had done what lay in his power to recon- 
cile and harmonize the warring principles of 
faction — to sweeten the cup of woe — to eiuilt 
the down-trodden and unfortunate; and if 
another voice were required at his hands, still 
he would repeat, ' A new commandment I 
give f ou, that ye love one another.' He ought 
perhaps to apologize for thus alluding to him- 
self; bnt heaven forbid that he should do so 
from a spirit of paltry egntism, but for the 
glorious cause in which they all laboured. It 
was for this purpose that he wiahed to exhibit 
to them the inmost recesses of his heart, and 
to show it glowing with love for the whole 
human family. This was a cause in which 
tbeyshould all unite; it was the cause of their 
common humanity, the cause of their country, 
aud the canse of God" (Scottith Temperance 
Bsnew, 1848, p. -126). 

Bpcaking of the demonstration on the Glas- 
gow Oreen held in connection with Father 
Mathew's visit, the QliugoiB Chronicle re- 
marked ; — 

" We think upon this occasion we speak the 
■eutimenta of every unprejudiced spectator, 
when we 9iLy a more peaceful, moral, and 
pleasant exhibition than was afforded by the 
prooeasioo of teetotallers through our priuci- 
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pal streets, it has not beeu onr happiness to 
witrieffl. The neat, clean, and orderly appear- 
ance of the men composing the proceasioD, 
their blithe kioks and gay adornments, the 
air of manly dignity and honest self-pos- 
seasioii which many of them exhibited, added 
to the beautiful flowers and spirit-stirring 
music by which they were animated, formed 
a scene both pleasing and attractive, which 
must have left the best impression upon thou- 
sands of onlookers. Taking into account the 
number of teetotalleiB present on this occasion, 
the unanimity and good feeling which charac- 
terized the whole proceedings, the towns re- 
presented by deputation, the numbers who 
received the pledge from the hands of the 
great Irish teetotal reformer, we must frankly 
acknowledge that it was truly a great and 
magnificent day for the cause of teetotallers' 
and one well calculated to gain converts to 
tlieir cause, which, we understand, it haa done 
greatly." 

Mr. Morris in his History (p. 104) tells ns 
that upwards of 40,000 pledges were taken, 
and that he himself was introduced to Father 
Mathew by the Rev. Mr. Enraght, and re- 
ceived a neat silver medal with the teetotal 
pledge of the Irish societies on it. 

During the course of this year (184S) Mr. 
Morrb delivered a number of discourses on 
the peculiar and intimate connection of teeto- 
talism with all the high principles of Christi- 
anity. At this time he was clerk at the Canal 
Office, Port'Dimdas, and an honorary lecturer 
on temperance, working with and for all de- 
nominations and parties, holding meetings in 
churches, chapels, school -houses, town-halls, 
&C., as were granted to him. A testimonial to 
this effect was given him at Glasgow, Sept 
2d, 1842, signed by the officials of the Glasgow 
societies, including Robert Kettle, Robert 
Eeid, George Galiie, R. Wright, J, Alexander, 
and Dr. A. M. Forman, Similar leatimoniala 
were subsequently given him by the Cow- 
caddens and other societies in and around 

The fourth annual meeting of the Western 
Scottish Temperance Union was held at Glas- 
gow, July ISth, 1S43, when an application 
was made by the Eastern Union for an amal- 
gamation of the two. The Western Union 
was in a very prosperous condition, whereas 
the other, Mr. Morris says, was weak and 
languishing, therefore, in addition to other 
reasons, the proposed union was deferred, 
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la an luldresg pnblished in tlie Ten'peraace 
JoTirnal, December, 1B43, Mr. Robert Reid 
proposed to raise the aura of ong [Aoufand 
pounili for t!ie temperance cause, to be pre- 
sented to the WeaterD Unioa at their aoniigi 
meetiQg in 1844. This ndilrew gave a graphic 
ilescriptioD of the temperance enterpriBe, and 
Mppenled so forcibi; to the temperance men of 
Scotland that it amused their enttiusiasro, and 
further inspired bj a stirring letter from Mr. 
J«mea Mitchell thej' responded with pronipti- 
tiide and energy, imd the whole country seemed 
awakened to new life nJtd effort in the cause 
of temperance. The anccess of Father Mathew 
iu Ireldwi, and his reception in Glasgow, had 
given the cause a audden bound; but, unfor- 
tunately, when the exciting cnuse was re- 
moved, a reaction and a litfleasneas followed, 
which coald not escape notice. Almost eveiy- 
where, in England as well as Scothind, this 
fueling was felt more or less, and damped the 
ardour and depressed the spirita of the active, 
earnest friends of the cause. 

In Glaagow and Scotland generally sectari- 
anism had something to do with thedlflicnUies 
and hindrances in the way of the temperance 
reformers. Some were for a broad, liberal 
platform open to all creeds and parties; others 
were exclusive, and would fain have made the 
committees adopt B religious test or creed. 
However conscieutious and well-njeaning they 
might be, such a course waa unwise and inex- 
pedient, inasmuch as many of the leodiug men 
in the vaiious churches were strongly opposed 
to teetotaliam, and ministerial advocates were 
the exception, not the rule, ao that an addition 
of a religious test to the total abstinence pledge 
would have shut out a very Urge number of 
the very class teetotalism was most calcnlated 
to benefit. Believing that 

" Un'.an tbe Lord conduct the plan, 
Tlie best coDcerted sobsmeB ate vain. 
And never can luoceed," 
the early pioneers of temperanca tlironghout 
tbe world sought His nid and endeavoured to 
acknowledge Uim in all things. The words 
in the pledge, "I promise by Divine assist* 
ance," &c, implied all this, and ought to have 
been enough to enlist the sympathiea of Chris- 
tinns of every denomjuation. Nothing has 
doneso much to break down "the middle wall 
of partition " between the various churcties, 
mid led the members thereof to see a brother 
in Christ in their fellow- worker, as has the 
open platform of the great temperance reform. 




Here outsiders have been able to 
Christiaiis of all creeds can dwell together 
in unit_^', and work shoulder to shoulder for 
the elevation of drink -enKlaved, suffering 
humanity. 

Tbe effort to raise the thousand poands free- 
will offering to the temperance cause in 1B44 
was attended with results of the most salutary 
kind, and the annual meeting of the Western 
Union in July of that year was a most hoiie- 
fu! and encouraging one. Mr. John Danlop, 
the venerated president, occupied the disir, 
and after the usual routine business^ Mr 
Robert Reid submitted the draft of a new- 
constitution for the Union, containing propo- 
sals deemed likely to consolidate and more 
efficiently carry on the work amongrt the 
various societies. One proposal was that tlie 
Union should consistnf all persons who adopted 
the pledge of abstinence and subscribed not 
less than Sve shillings |>er annum to the funds 
of the Union. Mr. R*id proponed, and Mr. 
James Mitchell seconded a motion to send 
this draft constitution to all the societies In 
the Union for their consideration. la the 
meantime adeputation from the Enstero Union 
having arrived from Edinburgh, a motion was 
made that a small committee of det^stea 
present should be appointed to report proceed- 
ings to an evening meeting on the proposed 
coustitiition and statement of the Edinburgh 
deputation, previous to coming to a vote on 
Mr. Reiil's motion. Messrs. James Mitdiell, 
William Melvin, Robert Reid. Thomas Reid, 
William Logan, and Messrs. Greigond Ballan- 
tlne of Edinburgh were appointed as a com- 
mittee, and at the evening meeting it was 
reported that they had agreed to recommend 
that the proposal be sent to the societies with 
a letter of ezplanaUoo requesting an answer 
by the 1st of Decemlier; and providing that 
two-thirds of the societies were favourably 
disposed, that a special meeting of delegates 
be called as soon as convenient for the comple- 
tion of the constitution, and making the neces- 
sary arrangements for this object. Mr. Robert 
Reid moved the adoption of the report of the 
committee.but it was only carried liyamaii>rity 
of one vote. Mr. A. E. Maclean submitted • 
proposal to niiike a strong effort on behalf of 
the movement throughout Scotland during 
the whole of the ensuing year of 1845. His 
object was to induce all classes of the commu- 
nity in Scotland neither to use, sell, nor msji 
focture intoxicating liquors, and iu order 
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accomplish this it was proposed by Byateraatic 
organization to engage all the strength, the 
talent, and zeal of all the abstaioera iD the 
northern kingdom. His proposal waa unnni- 
moiiHlj' carried, " but the next year," aaya Mr. 
Morris, " witnessed its almost utter defeat" 

At a meeting of gentlemen interested in 
total abfltiuence, held in Falkirk on tlie 5th 
November, 1844, the question of a new or- 
ganiaition was discussed, and aa a result the 
Scottish Temperance League was formed. 
The following were its founders; — J. A. John- 
ston, Dr, William Menziea, James Ballantyne, 
Archibald D. Campbell, and George M'Whiiv 
ter, from Edinbui^h ; and Robert Reid, Wm. 
T. Templeton, Andrew H. M'I*an, and Wm. 
Logan, from Glasgow. The firat president of 
the League was the Rev. William Reid, D,D., 
Edinburgh (1845-48); and he waa succeeded 
by Robert Kettle (1848-5S), Robert Smith 
<1862-73), and Sir William Collins (1873-91), 
From 184G until 1852 there wiia no regular 
chairman of the executive, but at the latter 
date Mr. John M'Gavin was appointed, and 
held the ofBce for twelve consecutive years. 
He was ancceeded by Mr. Robert Stewart 
(1864-6C), Mr. Neil M'NeiU (1866-79), Mr. 
James Johnston (1879-82), and the Rev. J, A. 
Johnaton (1882-!)!). In its earlieaC efforts 
the League was sorely tried and discouraged, 
but eventually the success, which had been so 
earnestly worked for, became manifest. This 
success was very largely due to the able and 
enthusiastic secretaries whom the League had 
been able to secure. The first of these was 
Mr. Robert Reid, who was appointed in 
Kovember, 1844, and held the office for two 
years. He was succeeded by Mr. Robert Rae 
(184S~53), who greatly eitonded the inftuence 
of the Lwgue, Mr. J. B. Eobertson (1S53-64), 
Mr John 8. Marr (1854-83), and Mr. Wm. 
Johnston, who has conducted its affairs for 
the long period of twenty-seven yeara ( 1 803- 
91) with unexampled efficiency and success. 

One of the earliest lecturers of the League 
was Mr. Henry Vincent, afterwards known as 
the popular orator and lecturer on historical 
and political subjects. But it may be said with 
truth that the League was fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of very able men as their first 
Bgeoto, many of whom were an honour to the 
cause and did noble work for the movement. 

At an early period the executive of the 
League gave their attention to the circulation 
of sound temperance literature, and published 



a large aeries of tracts, then extended their 
operations to the publication of prize tales, 
such OS Mrs. C. L. Balfoui's Buniiih Famili/, 
and others from her pen ; Duneibury Houu, 
Tim't TroTibU-s, The Fortvnet of Farleigh, Sc. 
ic. These were followed by Dr. Guthrie's 
Tl-e Citij, /« Sita and Ut Sorroin; Professor 
Miller's Alcohol, Its Plate and I'omer; and a 
host of others, all in a popular style and at a 
very cheap rate. 

In 1846 Messrs. Henry Vincent, Thomas 
BeggB, Edward Grubb, and T. A. Smith were 
lecturing agents of the League. 

During the course of the year 1847 action 
was taken by the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, the result being the formation of 
the United Presbyterian Church Abstinence 
Society, its membership being composed of 
ministers and students preparing for the 
ministry. One of the most active promoters 
of this society waa the Rev. William Reid of 
Edinburgh, who held the office of secretary 
for a number of yeara. Its annual meeting 
was held in Edinburgh during the second 
week in May, and the society became a pros- 
perous and successful one, having in course of 
time a large pro)H)rtion of the ministers of 
the church in its ranks, of which particulars 
will be found in later chapters. 

Having brought the history of the temper- 
ance movement in Scotland to an important 
period, we close this chapter with sketches oF 
a few of the Scottish temperance heroes of 
this particular period. 

Robert Kettle was born in the village of 
Kintillo, at the foot of the Ochil Uills, on the 
18th of December, 1761. After having learned 
to weave he became a clerk under Mr. Ken- 
nedy at Perth, in whose employment he re- 
mained some five or six years. In 1815 he 
removed to Glasgow and obtained a situation 
under Messrs, Kelly and Co., an extensive 
house in the cotton trade. He was attracted 
by the enthusiasm and genius of the gifted 
Dr. Clialmers, and became an active member, 
aud soon afterwards a deacon of his church. 
His adoption of temperance principles was 
the result of the discussions going on in Glas- 
gow at the commencement of the movement, 
strengthened by the impressions made upon 
his mind by a slight accident he met with on 
board a steam-boat. Sjieaking on this point 
he said: "Had I been killed, no one would 
have attributed it to the drink, and yet I am 
firmly convinced it was the drink which did it" 
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la December, 1831, lie was elected pre- 
aideiit of the Gtnsgow AbaliiieQce Society, 
aud held olfice until March, 1846. Although 
HDythiug but robust in coustitution, be be- 
came a popular advocate und visited many 
of the adjacent towns in furtherance of the 
movemeut He became editor of the ScottiiA 
TtJuperanca Journal soon after its commeuee- 
inent in 1639, as the olGci&l organ of the 
Scottish Tempernnce Union, and held thut 
position till the close of its career in 1&4T. 
As already intimated Mr. Kettle was whnt 
maybe denominated as "an expediency tee- 
totaller," and tor a long tiurn was of opinion 
that alcoholic liqnors were not of themsekes 
deleterious unless taken to excess, but for the 
sake of those weaker brethren who could not 
resist temptation he deemed it his duty to be a 
total abstainer. InJuly,1848,hewaBappoiuted 
president of the Scottish Temperance Leiigue, 
and to the last took an active interest in its 
operations. He died March 23d, 1852, at the 
age of ninety-one years. 

John Laino of Kirkcouuell was bum at 
Bhigunnoch, Dumfriesshire, iu the year 1796. 

The Bev. Dr. Robert Simpson, of Sanquhar, 
states that "John Laingisalineal descendant 
of the ancient family of Bloganuoch in the 
Moors, which had been the residence of the 
Laings for about four hundred years. The 
Laings of old were stannch Covenanters, and 
atforded shelter to the wanderera who, in the 
dreary days of persecution, were driven to 
the Qpland wilds. It was iu the house of 
Blagunnoch that the youUiful Eenwick often 
found a hiding-place from the fierce storms of 
the inclement wiuter,and from the stiil fiercer 
blasts of a relentless persecution. In modem 
times David Laiug, the father of John, de- 
nominated 'The Patriarch of the Desert,' 
wonned also in Blaganaoch, and was a perfect 
specimen of the piety and nobility of the pre- 
ceding generation of the hosts of the martyrs, 
many of the bodies of whom sleep in the 
mosses luid the wilds around. He had about 
him all the qualities with which, in imagina- 
tion, we feel disposed to adorn the worthies 
who lived, and prayed, and suffered in the 
desert, when the crimson car of persecution 
was driven over the breadth and length of a 
bleeding land." 

John Laing, like hia forefathers, followed 
the humble and honourable occupation of the 
shepherd until he was married in April, 1817. 
jVfter his marriage he turned his attention to 



road -contracting, and in a few years li 
cultural farming. His attention was early 1 
directed to the temperance reformation, and ' 
an interesting event iu 1831 led him t^ 
whole length of total abstinence. He waa 
just about to start off to Sanquhar, a distance 
of froni tour to five miles, for the doctor, as 
the time was at band when he expected an 
addition to his family. John Inglis, then an 
intelligent stone-mason, happened to call Juat 
at this time, and the two started off togethar 
for the doctor. IngUa was an ardent total ■ 
abstainer, and during the journey he set to I 
work to try to make a convert of his c 
panion John Laing. 

Such was the effect of this conversation ] 
that for the first time a child waa bom i 
his house and no intoxicating liqtiora wer 
used. The whiskj-bottle, as formerly, had I 
been filled and placed on the table, the doe- 1 
tor receiving orders to use it if needed, but no | 
one else was to touch it except as a medici: 
The chUdren looked tor their accustomed J 
"wee drap, wi sugar;" but the father, n 
expressive look, and a quiet, significant move- I 
ment of the band, said, "Na, na, bairns; i 
mair o' that fiery stuff. You shall soon bars | 
something lietter." 

It is said that the children were not at all i 
disappointed, and bis noble-hearted wife, i 
soon as she undt-t^tood what her husban 
meant, cordially coincided with him; an 
from that day no intoxicating liquors, as 
beverage, ever had an entrance into the home 
of John Laing. 

He threw himself heartily into the temper- 
ance movement, and to the day of his death 
laboured for its advancement with a zi 
severance, and disinterestedness which were 
beyoud all praise. Before railways were 
opened he waa accustomed to travel across the 
bleak, heathery hiils between Kirkoonnel and 
the towns and villages to attend temperance 
meetings, sometimes as much as twenty miles 
to DaJmellington. He was a regular visitor at 
the temperance soirees in Darvel, Newmilna, 
Bom, Ochiltree, Old and New Cumnock, Muir- 
kirk, and Leadhills, and even the annual 
soirees of the League in Glasgow, being some- 
times absent from home fourteen or fifteen 
nights. Although be had never been a 
drunkard, he had warm syrepatbies with the 
victim of strong drink, and ott«a took him 
home, if he had to carry the man on his back. 
He was much beloved by the little o 
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took a warm and active iaterent in the Band 
of Hope 

He wna a nitty apeaker, and & rhyuater, 
cift«a putting his speech into verse. He was 
Heiajd with rlieuinatic fever about four or five 
weeks before hia death, which took place at 
Guildb&ll, KirkcoDoel, on the S4th of Jime, 
the age of aisty-six yenra. One 
at the moiirDers at his fuueral whs Robert 
Freucb, a young student, in whom Mr. LaJug 
bad taken greut interest. He wns ordained 
in October, 1B70, and after a promising minis- 
tiy of eighteeD months was translated to 
Bootle, near Liverpool, where aii weeks 
afterwards he died. He was a. warm friend of 
the temperance cause. 

Daniel Macnicol was bom at Drymen, 
Stirlingahire, in October, 1767, and resided 
tbera fur the long t«nn of eighty years. He 
was among the very first in that district who 
declared their adhesion to llie teuiperance 
movement. By industry and frugality he 
saved a little money, part of which he freely 
gave to the sup[>ort of tbe temperance cause, 
and to the circulation of temperance and reli- 
gious tracts. He keenly felt and deeply de- 
plored the apathy of ministers and professing 
Christiana towards this question, and wherever 
he went pointed out the inconsistency of 
thoae of them who supported the drinking 
customs. Although deemed somewhat eccen- 
tric he was believed to he earnest and sincere, 
and bis labours were productive of do boibU 
amount of good. He died at Glasgow on the 
12thof October, 185U, at the age of eighty- three 

John Aitkes, a native of Edinburgh, was 
one of the iirst who joined the total abstinence 
movement in that city, and was a persevering 
labourer therein until his death. Owing much 
to the cause, be wi>s no sooner embarked in it 
than be felt a desire to eitend it, and for 
nearly twenty years he was one of tbe most in- 
defatigable men iu tbe movement. Impressed 
with the desirableness of having hotels estab- 
lished wliera food and rest conld be obtained 
without the proximity of intoxicating liquors, 
he opened, in tbe High Street of Edinburgh, 
the first teetotal coffee-house in Scotland. He 
^f was also an active reformer, joining Messrs. 

^m Lowery, Vincent, and others in publicly advo- 
^^ eating the cause of the people. He was earnest 
^K and active in committees and eloquent ou the 
^H platform. He was generous and kind, ever 
^H ready to help tie needy teetotaller. He died 



in Edinbnrgh, May ITtb, 1SQ5, at the age of 
totty-eigiit years, 

William Louah whs bom in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamilton, Scotland, in 1S13. In 
eai'ly life be worked at the loom, and was 
afterwai'ds apprenticed to a licensed grocer, 
but being convinced of the evil resuits of 
drink, be abandoned his business and for some 
time worked in a lace warehouse, and in 1837 
sigued the total abstinence pledge. Shortly 
afterwards he was ajipointed one of the first 
agents of the London City MLision. He was 
appointed by Mr. Naisinitb to the district 
of St, Giles, one of the most notorious iu the 
metropolis. By bis courage, prudeu 
and sympathy he soon won his way into the 
hearts of many of the degraded inhabitants 
of bis district, and when he left London tbey 
expressed their sorrow at Uis departure. Hera 
he was plainly taught that tbe drinking system 
was the prime agent in producing c 
degradation, and hia conviction became n 
deeply rooted that its extinction was necessary 
ere the people could rise to a better position. 

Mr. Logan next went to Leeds and engaged 
in similar work in the very lowest localities, 
divingintotbedepthsofdungeoosand plunging 
into the infection of hospitals, visiting regularly 
the iuSrmary,thefever hospital, the workhouse, 
and the jaiL Here bIao he found strong drink 
thwarting every social and religious agency, 
and producing misery and crime. But for 
drink, Mr. Logan affirmed, tbe Leeds prison 
would have been nearly empty; and in all tbe 
institutions he visiteil the ravages of the drink 
demon were plainly visible. In the proseca- 
tion of his work bis own temperance principles 
were aometiroea put to the tesL It hud been 
deemed indispensable by others that intAii- 
cants should be taken in order to repel infec- 
tion when visiting fever patients. Mr. Logan 
was frequently urged by people outside the 
hospital to partake of alcohol, but he always 
refused, believing that be was better without 
it than with it, thus testing in his own 
person the virtue of tot.il abstinence, and 
finding conHrmntion of its truth. In 1640 
Mr. Logan accepted an invitation to start a 
town mission in Itochdale. At this time Mr. 
John Bright wos beginning to lake an interest 
in the temperance movement, and Mr. Logan 
accompanied him to address a meeting in one 
of the villages in tbe neighbourhood. This was, 
says the SeoUiii League Journal, the some- 
when be whoafterwards 
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stood in the foremost rank of British oratore 
nearly broke down. That was no! the only 
time when Mr. Logan accompiLnied Mr. Bright 
to tomperance meetiugs, when the Ktter took 
up the economical and the former the soci&l 
iiapect of the question. After two years' 
Uhour in Eoahdule, Mr. Logan removed to 
GloegoiF, when he became an agent of the 
City Mission, and attended classes in Glas- 
gow College and the Audersouian UniverBity. 
Here, again, he was appointed to one of the 
worst districts of the town, in the vicinity of 
High Street. It was aelUom fi'ee from fever, 
and on all sides he met with the hideons re- 
sults of drnnkennesB. In each of the towns 
in whidi he laboured his att«ntiou had been 
given to the condition of " unfortuniiie fe- 
males," and the result of his investigations 
vaa published in a, work entitled A a £rpo»urs, 
from Penontd OhaervatioTu, of Femait Prosti- 
tution in London, Lcedi, RoiAdale, and eiip«- 
ciaily in Qlaif/ow, with Keraarlu on ilt Giutes, 
Extent, and Rendu. This book attracted the 
attention of many of the leading stfltesmen 
a4id philanthropists, und Mr. Logan was thus 
brought into correepondence with many of 
the public men of that period, eome of whom 
warmly acknowledged the value and impor- 
tance of his labonrs. During Che course of his 
investigations he was the means of reckjming 
numerous females from their d^raded and 
miRerable condition, and restoring them to 
their parents and friends. During the whole 
of his laboaiB he never lost sight of the tem- 
perance cause, bnt was always ready to do all 
he could to further ita interest He accepted 
another engagement at Rochdale, and in 1S48 
again returned to Glasgow, where, in addition 
to mission work, he started temperance dining- 
rooms, carrying ou a large and profitable busi- 
ness for several years. Hislitorary efforts were 
numerons and successfnl. He was widely 
known as the jiuthor of Word* of Comfort for 
Bertaced Parent*, and Earli/ Jleroet of the 
Ttmpiranoe lieformation, which was published 
in 1873. He died on the 16Ui of September, 
1879, at the age of sixty-six years, mourned 
alike by numerous friends aud admirers in 
both England and Scotland. 

Captaih Dom4ld BnoTcniB of Greenock 
was one of the most coarageous and laborious 
temperance and Christian workers in 
United Kingdom, and in many respects a most 
remarkable man. He was bom at Varmoutii, 
but bred in Eosa-shire, Scotland, and was tor 



a short time a lawyer's clerk, then a carpentoj j 
afterwards a sea captain, and during the later 1 
years of his life "one of the most signally «iis | 
cessful seaman's missionaries of whicb oar i 
seaports can boast." For long he was the J 
most respected of citiiiens in Greenock, and' [ 
among the sailor community the moat re 
of all. Cmising about in his well-bandied 
boat, he boarded the vessels arriving or depart- 
ing, preaching the glad tidings of great joy. 
When the doleful tidings came that a husband . 
and father was ingulphed in the angry deep, J 
he went struigbtway to the bereaved one^ I 
and not merely wept with those that wep^ " 
but went with subHtantlal bleasing in hand. 
Many a widow and orplian has reason to bleaa 
his memory for the kindness he liberally 
bestowed, and many a man of substance in 
that sea[>art town has also reason to blees him 
for directing him how to bestow of his abun- 
dance BO as to carry a blessing to the poor 
and needy. Bnt Captain Brotchie waa great 
also as a temperance advocate, clear and sound 
in his views, faithful in his adherence, earnest 
in his advocacy, and as open and honest as 
the day. Few have wrought more hopefully, 
more courageously and more steadfastly than 
Captain Brotchie, and he lived to see abundant 
fruit from his devoted efforts. As a m^ 
was simple in his habits, strong in his afTe^- ^ 
tions, hrm in his determination, persistent in J 
his efforts, clear in his mental grasp, and si 
fast and immovable in his reliance upon th» I 
Muster, whose zealous, coui-ageous, and de- | 
voted servant he gloried in being (AlUanea I 
NeiTi, 1889, p. le?). 

Of Captain Brotehie's temperance efforts j 
reference is made in other chapters. B 
one of the old workers, a pioneer and ti 
in the cause. He died in February, 1889, \ 
and his remains were carried to tbei 
rest ing-])l ace amid every manifestation of cor- | 
row and respect 

Alexandbb Bkattie was bom at Links, I 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland, January 27th, 1829. At \ 
the age of thirteen, viz. March let, 18 
signed the total abstinence pledge, and ii 
was engaged for several weeks by the Leslie I 
Temperance Society, Fifeshire. lu December, 
1852, he was engaged as county agent for 1 
Berwickshire, the first county temperance f 
missionary, it is thought, in ScotUnd. After I 
two years' successful labours he accepted an i 
appointment with the Wansbeck Temperance ' 
Mi»ioD, whose head-qaai'ters were at Cambo, 
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In Northamberland. He next became agent 
for the Fifeatire Tempenuice Union, and after 
About twelve months' laboura in conaectiou 
with that union, became agent of the Scottisli 
Temperance Lengue. 

Malcolm MacParlare whb for some years 
an axxeptable and successful agent of the 
Scottish Temperance League, and a zeidotis 
teetotaller for about a quarter of a centory. 
He took part with the late Rev. Dr. Bates in 
the first meeting held at Glasgow to secare 
the Sabb&th as a da; of rest for cabmen, and 
was one of the successful competitors for the 
prizes given by Mr. John Henderson of Park 
for eanys on the Sabbath. Mr. MacFarlane 
WM twice invited to London to speak in 
Eiet«r Hall on this question, and his addressee 
received the special approval of Lord Shnftes- 
butj, who presided. He was also invited to 
apeak at a great working-men^ demonstnition 
in the City HaJl, Glasgow, in connection with 
the anoQal gathering of the Social Sdence 
Association held in that city. He wils a witnn 
friend of civil and religious freedom, negro 
emajicipntion, Ac &c. He died February SXKh, 
i8<;2, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

Jakes Scrthobodb was bora at Kirrie- 
muir, February 24th, 1821, and belonged to 
K &imily distinguiHhed for energy, wsmith of 
nature, and enthusiasm in whatever engTiged 
their energies. The tempemnce canse early 
engaged his attention, and to it he devoted his 
V energies. The writer remembers him visiting 
tbeToung Men's Temperance Association meet- 
ing at Middlesbrough, one night in 1853 or 
1854, when he made special Blhision to an un- 
expected and impromptu speech of one of the 
niembere of that soravty. This young man 
had surprised all present with a graphic re- 
cital of some of the wronj^ he and his fntnily 
had suffered from the drink curse, and Mr. 
Serymgeonr said he had heard some of the 
greatest orators of the day, but he did not 
think any of them had impressed his mind so 
forcibly, and stirred the pulses of his better 
nature more acutely than the address of his 
yonng friend. He then went on to give them 
a sound, practical, and instructive address. 
" For forty years, in season and out of season, 
be persevered in his self-imposed task. Other 
men grew weary and retired, but in bright 
days and in dark days he (Mr. Serymgeonr) 
was ever diligent, active, and enthusiastic" 

The Reformer (April, 1887) remarked: — 
"While be was eager to educate, earnest in 



hia resistance to the tyranny of fashion and 
,om, he was determined for direct veto 
prohibiiiou. The agents of the Scottish Per- 
iive Bill and Temperance Association 
found in him a tower of strength, Ever 
ready, ever capable, ever influential, nnder 
hia wiug the thousands iu Dundee were at' 
tracted to the advocacy of the principles and 
policy of the association in the readiest and 
moat successful way." He caught a chill at 
the funeral of his brother William, and in a 
few days died of inflammation of the longs, 
April 24th, 1887, aged sixty-six years. 

Sia FtLAKCis Alkxanuer Mackeszib, 
Babt., of Gairloch, Ross-shire, Scotland, be- 
cameamember of the original temperance (i.e. 
moderation) society soon after its formation ; 
but finding its principle to be insufficient for 
the accompliahment of its proteased objecls, 
he joined the total abstinence movement, and 
became a zealous and successful promoter oF 
the cause. He was posseined of a healthy 
and robust appearance, a great flow of active 
enei^y and spirit, and most agreeable man- 
ners, which assisted him to recommend the 
principle with much success, not only among 
his own tenantry, but also in the upper circles 
of society. In 1842 be had a severe attack of 
erysipelas, which eventnally terminated bis 
earthly career in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. 

The Ebv. FftANcis JonssTod, pastor of 
Marehall Street Baptist Church, Edinburgh, 
was from early youth a zealous advocate of 
total abstinence, and on earnest, tftborious 
worker. He died May 7th, 18S0, at the age 
ot seventy years. 

William Disof of Duns was one of the 
moat unwearied and disinterested friends of 
the temperance cause in Scotland, He de- 
parted this lite Ttecember 9tli, 1871, at the 
advanced age of eighty-three years. 

JoBH M'RsA of PollokshawE, Glasgow, was 
an ardent supporter of the temperance move- 
nient, and an early and attached friend of tht 
Scottish Pemiisaive Bill Aasoci:ition. He died 
on the 11th August, 1872, at the age of sixty- 
eight year^. 

Thomas Rdbsell of Clackmannan was tor 
fifty-six years a staunch and earnest total 
abstainer, training his children iu the prin- 
ciples, BO that when they grew up they also 
became active workers in the cause. He 
died at Dumbarton on the 4th of January, 
1890, aged eighty-silt years. 
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Some modem advocates of teetotalisrn have 
raised the cvy that many of the early advo- 
cates were seculariats or infidela, and they 
asoert that the movement baa but recently 
aBsunied its true position by being closely 
identified with religion under the title of 
" Gospel Temperance." Tboae who make 
euch statemunts know little or nothing of the 
history of the temperance Teformation, and 
still less of the peraoual character of the true 
pioneers of temperance and total abstinence. 
Tlie movement baa from tiie commencement 
been an earnest expression of the true spirit 
of Christianity, and, aa a rule, ita pioneera 
and advocates were men of God, who in their 
secret chambers laid the matter before Him, 
and earnestly implored His help and guidance 
in all their efforts. With hearts overflowing 
with love tor their suffering brethren, tbey 
humbly strove to walk in their Master's foot- 
steps, and went forth to seek and save the 
lost, and try to bring the wanderers back to 
His fold. If in any district a separation was 
effected between the gospel and temperance, 
much of the blame must rest upon those who 
professed to be followers of Jeaua Christ and 
yet bitterly opposed teetotalism — men who, 
having power and influence in the churches, 
used it in persecuting and hindering the advo- 
cates and disciples of total abstinence. Like 
persecuting Saul, many of them doubtless 
were sincere, and at first thought they were 
doing God service, and, like him also, when 
the scales were removed from their eyes, they 
saw and acknowledged their error. 

At one period in the history of this moTe- 
ment the spirit of peroecution was so strong 



that the use of cha|)els and school-rooi 
forbidden to the teetotallers, many of whontB 
were membera of the churches meeting inV 
buildings which they had liberally helped ta3 
erect and maintain. Some Christian n 
ters went so far aa to denounce teetotAliaml 
as contrary to the teachings and example i 
Christ, fttfirming that it was being placed'] 
before the gospel, and that many of its lead> 
ing advocates were infidela. Tile last chargft.l 
arose from two causes — First, the bigotry aad ■ 
prejudice of creed ; second, the fact that in 
some districts there were men taking an 
active part in the promulgation of t«mperanca 
principles who were deemed heterodox ia 
creed, and others who openly professed t 
unbelievers in the doctrines of the Christian | 
religion. The ktter class were men who -I 
looked upon teetotaliam as, what in t 
stract it really is, a physical remedy for k. J 
physicii evil, and as such calculated to do 
good Ij] the community. They saw, and soma | 
of them had practical experience of the fac^ j 
that strong drink clegnuled, brutalized, im- 
poverished, and injui-cd not only those who " 
drank it, but also tbeir helpless wives and 
children; and, on the other hand, total absti- 
nence elevated, enriched, and benefited those I 
who practised it. Therefore, as a question. I 
affecting the secular affairs of life, they adopted 
and advocated it, nnd were surprised that 
proteasedly Christian men should not only 
refuse to do the same, but persecuted and i 
suited those who did. The fierce oppositio: 
and persecution that teetotaliam met with ' 
from official membera of Christian cburchea i 
sorely perplexed these men, and caused them 
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to think aud Hpeak very bitterly BgiiUiat 
Christianity. "If CLriat gpoke trutbtully, 
which He uudoubtedly did wheu He said 
' by their fruits ye shall know them,' theu," 
said they, " either the oppoueDts of teetotnl- 
ism are blind, or their religion is a sham and 
a delusion." They argued, logicnlly oud cuu- 
sisteutly, that if teetotalism produced bo much 
good, not only to ita disciples, but to the 
commaaity — as ibeir owu experience testifiMl 
— then those persona who professed to be 
anxious for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the people should have been the first to 
give it their sauctioD and supjiort, instead of 
being ita bitterest opponeuU. They could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that numbers 
of profeaaed Christiana, some of whom were 
leadiug oSicialB of the churches, were actively 
enga^d in the liquor Iraflic, soma as manu- 
facturers of "the insidious despoder" and 
others aa retail dealers in "morning dnuna" 
and copious potatious of what the Rev. Robert 
Hall described aa " liquid &re and distilled 
damnation." They failed to see how a liberal 
contribution towards the erection of a sanc- 
tuary by a wealthy brewer or spirit merchant 
could cocidone or atone for the terrible evils 
caused by tliis soul-deatroying tral&c; but 
when they saw these beneficent liquor-ve odors 
raiaed to the highest official positions in the 
churches, to tbe exclusion of abler and better 
lueu, they were disgusted, and looked upon 
I'eligion of this kind as " vanity and lies." 

" We speak what we do know and testify 
what we have seen," and have been personally 
acquainted with numbers of intelligent men 
amongst the party termed Secularists who 
would gladly have believed and accepted the 
truths of the goa[>eI, if they could; but preju- 
dice, created and fostei-ed by tbe inconsisten- 
cies and misdoiugs of nominal Christians, 
blinded and hindered them, and perbB[i8 
nothing tended to confirm and strengthen 
these prejudices ho much as the violent oppo- 
ome of the churches to teetotaliam, 
These men, however, overlooked the fact that 
even good men and women are weidi, frail, and 
imperfect, often doing " tbe things that they 
ought not to do, and leaving undone the things 
which they ought to have done," and are slow 
to accept new ideas or to become ideutitied 
with new muvementa. 

Men do not readily forget the habits and 
customs of their early life, and many bad to 
be taught the ethics of temperance, for tbe 



ty lived and laboured under a 
powerful "delusion"** to the nature and pro- 
perties of alcoholic hquors, especially malt 
liquors aud wines. It is to the credit of the 
early teetotaJlers that when medical authori- 
ties were against them they proved to a de- 
monstration that all intoxicating liquors are 
injurious, daugeroua, aud unnecessary. It 
lias been proved by scientific iuveatigatiou 
that the early advocates of teetotaliam were 
right, and, backed by that knowleilge, "the 
church of all baunei's" has been led to take 
up the question, and another stone " which the 
builders rejected " has become one of the chief 
stones of the corner, aud now tenigwrance in 
recognized as the handmaid of religion. In 
the words of the Bev. Charlevi Garrett, we 
may say with cheerfulness, " the sky is briglit- 
euing." We believe, as did the earliest, 
noblest, and best of the pioneers of tbe move- 
ment, that they are the truest and most auc- 
cessful servants of the church of Christ who 
combine true temperance with earnest evan- 
gelical labour aud make teetotaliam a part of 
their gospel. 

That the temperance movement in Liver- 
pool was not a godlese or merely secular one 
has been proved by the facts already given, 
but from 183C there were indications of im- 
pending evils arising from sectarian jealousy 
and ditTerences of creed. It ia neither our 
province nor desire to attempt anything like 
a tbeolugicid discussion, but the relation of a 
few facts is absolutely necessary to enable 
our readers to rightJy understand the position 
of affairs at this critical period. 

Unhappily in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle-on -ly^i ^"d other large towns, 
certain penmus, more anxious for the promul- 
gation of their own narrow creeds thau for 
the spread of true temperance principlea, or 
for the moral and social well-being of the de- 
luded slaves of Bacchus, or for the salvHtioti 
and protection of the innocent and helpless 
victims of a husband's and parents' sin, be- 
came identified with the temperance move- 
ment, aud agitated the societies by a propositi 
to change the order of procedure at public 
meetings. Hitherto the temperance meet- 
ings iiad been conducted in a broad catholic 
spirit, and were open to aU, irrespective of 
creed, sect, party, or nationality, and Mr. 
John Finch and his friends contended that a 
change would shut out a large number of 
those whom it was most desirable to reacii. 
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and who would not come to a religioua meet- 
ing. Am already iDtimated, a nuiuljer of de- 
noininatioiia! total abetineuce locieticd were 
formed iu 1837 >md 183B, but aa early as \636 
it waa reported tbiit " the meetiuga of the 
society ia Pleasant Street liave become tbeo- 
logical rather than temperance meetings" 
{Liverpool Mercury, 1836, p. 98), hence the 
action of the Roe Street aociety in re<al£i'm- 
iug its unBecUirta.u and noD-polttical principles 
at its quarterly meetings. 

Id 1^38 the sectaries had gaioed position 
and power, and then they objected to work 
with or to recogniM the laboure of those 
whom they deemed heterodox in religion, and 
denounced them as infidels and hei-etica. Mr. 
John Finch, the father of the movement, and 
some of hia most active co-workera, were 
members of a Christian community deemed 
heterodox. Therefore these men turned upon 
him aa the leader, Mid called him an intidel. 
Mr. Finch was a man who could hold his own, 
and was never afraid t« avow his opinioca. 
Hnviog the press open to him he perhaps 
BODjewhat intenflitied the feeling b; liis strong 
language and bitter denunciations of what he 
believed to bo wrong-doing. Whilst we may 
not approve of his creed, nor of hia peculiar 
idioayncrssiea, we cannot, and will not, ignore 
his early and abundant labours on behalf of 
the teni|ieniuce cause; hence this humble 
attempt to rescue his memory trora nnjost 
■tid undeserved reproach. 

About 1838 Mr. Robert Oweu, the Bocialial, 
visited Liverpool, and made no small attr by 
the advocacy of his peculiar views, some of 
which were In perfect harmony with the views 
propouuded by Mr. John Finch iu his letters 
lo the press. An intimate acquaintance was 
formed between Messrs. Finch and Owen, and 
some persons erroneously concluded that Mr. 
Fiuch endorsed and approved all that Owen 
tiught. There ia abundant evidence to prove 
that this was not so, but that Mr. Finch re- 
tjtined his religions opinions until his death. 
His friendahip with Mr. Owen, however, was 
made use of by his enemies, and they eventu- 
ally succeeded in carrying a resolution ex- 
jielling him from tlie Temperance Society aiid 
excluding; him from the platform he bad 
raised, solely on account of his dilference of 
opinion on religious questions. 

In a. series of letters on "TeetotAliam v. 
Kdgariam," contributed to the Bi-UUh and 
Forviyii TmiperoA'^t InCeUigamxr, 1839, by 



Mr. Robert M'Curdy of Loudon (originally rf 
Halifax), who was au itinerant temperance 
lecturer, and but partly informed on the anb- 
ject, so far as regards Liverpool, thia writer 

" You are aware, sir, that many of the 
lowers of Robert Owen, led on by Mr. Johk 
Finch of Liverpool, are teetotallers iii practice, 
aud that some of them were active and useful 
members of total abstioence societies before 
they had fully avowol their intidel priaeiplea. 
You know, too, tliat Mr. Finch was the tint taj 
make that avowal, and was promptly expelled, 
by the committee of the society of which hta 
was a member. Finding that maJoy 
imbibed the same opinions, the calumniated'' 
teetotAllers of Liverpool called public meat- 
inga by advertisement for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of acting any bnger 
with men whose sentiments were not in ac- 
cordance with the Word of God ! The result 
was, after hours of calm diacnsaion, the expul- 
sion of these men by large majorities ; aud the 
resolutious were published, cot only in teto- 
perunce piibli cations, but, for greater publicity, 
also in the C/irittian Advuoate newspaper." 

This extract conclusively proves that, ■■ 
a. body, the teetotallera of Liverpool wers 
directly opposed to infidel principles, and lacri- 
ficed Bome of their best men rather than anfier 
the rei>roach cast upon them. Gentlemen now 
living who were intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Finch, and who were then, and still are, 
members of orthodox churches, emphatically 
deny the assertion tliat Mr. John Finch ever 
avowed in&del principles, nor have we beoi 
able to Bnd anytliing of the kind in any of 
Ills writings. That Mr. Finch was no infidel 
can be demonstrated from his own pnblicft- 
Lions. In 1837 he wrote and publi^ed in the 
Liverpool Albion a series of letters on "The 
Folly of Sectarianism," in the third of which 
be gave a summary of his own religious views 
and opinions, which in subatnuce are precisdj 
the aame aa those given in his latest work pub- 
lished in 1553. After Ilia severance from the 
total abstineuce movement he became uu- 
Bcttled and unhappy, as he well might be, 
having been sorely wounded in the house of 
his frieuds, and he went out to San Franciaoo, 
but aftur a time returned to Liverpool One 
of the last acta of his life was the compilation 
and publication of a remarkable book in three 
small octavo volumes, entitled TAe Seven VuiU 
Opened, or the Bible o/ tkt &e/orirtalio» IU- 
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formed, being the autliorized TersioD of tlie 
lioly Scripture* rei.rraoge<l under different 
Leads, sad in seven sections, with introilac- 
liona and commentary. 

From this vork the impartial reader maj 
very soon learn whal Mr. Fiudi's views were, 
.tnd be perfectly satisfied tliat he was no 
infiileL Bat ns few of oar readers will be able 
to refer to the vorks qnoted, and some would 
like to have this matter fully deared up, we 
give the following extracts from the last-named 
work without comment, leaving the reader \a 
dntw his own coiiclusiona. 

In the prefnce to this work (pp. xiii. xiiil.) 
he saji: "For the pur^ioae of enabliog the 
poor to understiind the go«peh to lorange the 
Scriptures so as to make the first two volumes 
booksmitable forali schools; to be read in all 
palpits, in nil private families, ainl by all indi- 
viduals; to terminate nil strife and coutention 
aboat modes of faith and forms of worship, 
and thus promote peace on eiirth and good- 
will among men, are the otjjects sought b; 
the editjir of this book. 

"The great principle he has taken for hia 
goide in »11 the selections he has made are^ 
that truth being ONE, truth is always consis- 
tent with itself, and each truth must be con- 
sUteot with every other truth; that the uu- 
deniable principles of Christ's gospel ai-e: 1st. 
ThatGodispresenteJ touBos thegruat Father 
of mankind; that He governs the world, par- 
don« sinners, and loves all His crealures as a 
father loveth hia children, al. That the goa- 
pel is glad tidings only, especially to (lie poor. 
Deleted, and persecuted. 3d, That the life 
of Jesus is our emmple—is His religion in 
practice. 4th. That He gave one new com- 
mandment, that we should love oue another. 
&th. Tlutt there is a future state of great bliss 
. for the righteous and benevolent. Sth. That 
His immediate followers had nothing to expect 
in this world but sufferings and persecution; 
and Tth. That His religion released the Jews 
from their burdensome ceremonial, and broke 
down the middle wall of partition between 
nations, and made the race of men one family." 

In his General Introduction (pp. xl. ili.) 
Mr. Finch gives a summary of Christian doc- 
trines, npou which be affirms all Christians 
agree:—" IsL That there is only ONE God. 
•iA. That Christians worship God in the way 
Christ ha» taught when they uae the prayer 
He has given,' Our Futher which art in heaven,' 
&C 3d. That Jesus of Nazareth U the Christ, 



the Sonof God, and the Savioarof men; that 
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aud to save those that were lost. 4tli. That 
if sinners would be saved tliey must repent of 
their sins, forsake their sins, begin a new 
course of life, and forgive those who have 
offended against them; and thut, without these, 
they cannot hope for {uirdon. &th. That if m 
would enter into eternal life they must keep 
God's commandments, do as they would be 
done unto, and love one another. <ith. That 
there will be a resurrection, both of the just 
and the unjust, a day of judgment, and a state 
of rewards and punishments, according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they be good 
or whether they be evil. I know of no Chris- 
tiaji sect but what professes to lielieve all these. 
" These doctrines ore written as with a sun- 
beam in the gospel, so brilliant tliat every eye 
sees and every heart Basents to them, and theta 
are the true essentials of the gospel of Christ. 
Take away any one of them and it is destroyed. 
And these principles in themselves o 
full and complete a plan of solvation aa can be 
found in the most mysterious, com[^cated, and 
metaphysical system of religion In Christen- 

"Do yon wisli to know God! You are 
taught that there is only one God, the Father 
aud Friend of Hia creatures. Do you wish to 
know how to woiship Him] Address Him 
aa your Father in heaven. Do you wish to 
know whether He lias revealed Himself to 
man) He has sent Hia Son to ebon sinners 
the way to salvation. Do sinners wish to know 
what they must do to be saved 1 They must 
believe and obey Him who ban told them they 
must repent and reform, and forgive one 
another. Do we wish to know what we roust 
do to inherit eternal life) We must kee^ 
God's com man dm en ta aud love "ne another. 
Do we wish for the roost powei'fnl motive for 
persevering in a course of virtue ? There will 
be a resurrection from the dead, and future 
rewards and puniahments according to our 
works. Thus, all that is necessary for a saint 
or a sinner to know, he tliat runneth may read 
and underatand. The whole of these doctrines 
tuay l>e taught to a child in an hour " (GeneiMl 
Introduction, p. xliii). 

Mr. Finch was an advocate for an unpaid 
or honorary ministry, believing that all tnie 
Christians should so live as to be "living 
epistles read and known oF ail men," aud that 
none should live by preaching only, but, tike 
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Paul, should labour with tlieir owii haiids tor 
the bread which perieheth. 

Many of the wood engravingB in the Preilon 
Temperance Advocate, including the portrait 
of " Dicky Turner " ot Preaton, awthor of the 
word " teetotal " as applied to tlie temperance 
movement, were the productions of Mr, Ed- 
ward Finch, son of Mr. John Finch. What 
the world, ajid especially the tetDjjerance move- 
ment, lost by the pernecntion and expniaion of 
Huch men aa Mr. John Finch, ia best known to 
Him who alone can rightly estimate the Uvea 



and a' 
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md hope 
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So fierce was the opposition to teetotatisai 
in cert&in circles that even earnest, laborious 
miniatera were persecuted, and had to sufTer 
the loss of situations becaoee of their ateady 
adhesion to temperance principles. In the 
Xulioaai raiJip^runefi Jfoyoiine for September, 
1845 (page 440), we read aa follows;^ 

" We know several ministers of the gospel 
who for their adherence to teetotaliam have 
had to suffer the loea of situations. The follow- 
ing lean extract from a note j uet received from 
one of the most zealous men we know: ' I in- 
tend leaving at Michaelmas, i 

Providence will direct me where I c 
without a chain. I intend to go to 
where I cannot hold temperance i 
We have two chapels; the bretliren at one are 
friendly to the cause, but those at the other 
are most hostile. If I possessed the means I 
would be a teetotal home miusionary. I love 
liberty, and mnat have it whatever be the 

Through the exertions of the late Mr. 
Tliomaa OUis, the Ebv. Fieldinq Odld, incum- 
bent of Christ's Church, Liverpool, was induced 
ti> become a total abstainer, and in 1836 the 
J'reilon Temperance Advocate contained the 
following intimation: — 

" Eev. Fielding Onld, one of the most popu- 
lar clergymen in Liverpool, whose church ia 
crowded to excess whenever he preaches, has 
signed the pledge and has btely been preach- 
ing temperance witli such Keal and energy that 
some of his trafticking members have left the 
church, but, thank Ood, their pews have been 
taken and are now filled by reformed drun- 

For seven years this earnest, hard-working, 
teetotal clergyman toiled on, and by the aid 
of the Cliurch ot England Temperance Society 
did an immense amount of good amongst the 
pooi'er portion of the people; but his fearleea 



advocacy of teetotaliam drove awuy the drink- 
selling, drink-loving portion of the congrega- 
tion, Borie ot whom continued to persecute and 
annoy him; therefore, he was induced to accept 
the offer of the livingof Tattenhall in Cheshire, . 
and on Sunday, September 30th, 18&5, he J 
preached hisfarewell sermon in ChrisfsChurch 
from Psalm liii., 14th verse, in the con 
which he took an affectionate leave of those to 
whom he had ministered for a number of years. 
The result, as might be expected, wa 
speedy decline ot the temperance and other I 
good works in which he had been engaged, and I 
the gradual handing over ot this densely popn- 
lated district to the tender mercies of the J 
liquor -sellers. It is a remarkable and i 
lamentable fact that the very districta in whidi 1 
the early teetotallera ot Liverpool had their 
greatest and best organizations — Scotland 
Road, Gay Street, Gerrard Street, Hunter 
Street, Brick Street, &c., are now the lowest, 
moat degraded, l>ecauBe most crowded with 
flaring gin-shops and drinking saloons. 

Direct opposition to teelotalism was not ' 
coiiftned to any particular church or denomi- 
nation. Catholic and Protestant, Churchmen 
and Dissenters seemed to be agreed upon this 
one point, viz. to "boycott" the teetotallers. 

In reply to an application for the use of the 
rock of Caahel as a place where the Rev. Father 
Theobald Mathew might aitminfster the tem- 
perance pledge, the Eev. Mr. Whitty, a Pro- 
testant clergyman, declared that " the work ii 
which Father Mathew was engaged was the ' 
work of the devil ; that it began with the 
devil, and that it would end with the devil.' 
Mr. Whitty also said that he would undertake 
to prove from the Holy Scriptures that " tem- 
perance was from the devil." He had c 
dently studied to little purpose the words of 
the Master in Matthew xii. S6: "If Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself; 
how shall then his kingdom standi" 

To come nearer home still, to those profess- 
ing to be advocates of temperance, we find 
the Eev. Dr. John Edgar ot Belfast, the 
founder and leader of the original ardent 
spirit pledge movement, ia reported to have 
declared in a published letter to Mr. J. i 
Buckingham, that he entertained "the moat 
confirmed abhorrence of teetotaliam as insult- 
ing to God and disgraceful to man " {Liva 
pool Mercury, 1841, p. 151). 

He went even farther than this in his pub- 
lished discourse, which was widely distributed 
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Mid ForeigD Temperance So- 
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_ were his views given in his 
I«iipiBge!— 

1. "Fermented liqiior,and therefore intoxi- 
cating, was used as a cuatuuinry beveruge 
anioiig the Jews, bj the righteous and the 
wicked." 2. "Fermented liquor, for cjisto- 
taray use, waa esteemed b; the holiest men 
aa Bttecial blessing." 3. "Fenneiited liquor 
nraa conimauded bf God to be oirered to Him 
in religious service." 4. "Though God in 
peculiar cireumstfliices commimded certain 
persons to abtttaiu, not from fermented liquors 
merely, but from everything which the vine 
produces, yet the use of fermented liquor as 
an article of diet and refreshment had His 
full approbation and sanction." fi. "Jesus 
(.'lirist, when on earth. Himself used fermented 
liquor, and created it for the use of others." 
C. "JesuB appointed ferraenteil liquor to be 
druuk in the eucliarist as a suitable emblem 
of his atoning blood." 7. "Though prophets 
and apostles, and Christ Himself, were fully 
aware of the enormous and multiplied evils 
arising out of excess in the use of fermented 
liquor, yet none of them ever pronounced the 
use of it sinful, or proposed its utter exter- 
mination as the means of preventing or curing 
drunkenness; but, on the contrary, they drew 
K clearly defined line of distinction between 
the lawful use of such liquor and guilty excess. 
Their denunciations were hurled against 
drunkenness aming from the abuse of that 
which might be lawfully used." 8. "But, 
notwithstanding all this, it is also the doctrine 
of Scripture, not only that there is nothing 
wrong in abstaining on proper principles 
from fermented liquor asao ordinary beverage, 
but that circumstances may arise when, in 
the exercise of Christian charity, and in 
obedience to expediency, such abstinence may 
be commendable and right." 

The professor then proceeded to summarize 
nine distinct "awful statements" made bj 
teetotallers — 

I, "A denial that the use of fermented wine 
(intoxicating) on any occasion is authorized 
by the Bible." 2. "A charge against the 
whole Christian world of drinking the cup of 
devils at the table of the Lord." 3. " An 
that as any use of wine is injurious 
and immoral, it is impossible to lind any 
countenance for such use in the Bible." 4. 
A distinct charge of drunkeuuess against 



every individual who drinks a glass of wine, 
whicli includes a charge of the same kind 
against Christ." 6. "A declaraiion that it is 
just as much an evil to dnnk a glass of wine 
as to get drunk." 6. "A prophecy that the 
jubilee time will soon come when the indivi- 
dual who tjikes intoxicating liquor of any 
kind will be excluded from the church of 
God." 7. "An a.fsertion that maniy tilings, 
both hurtful and immoral, are commanded by 
God." 6. "A charge of bliisphemy against 
all who say that God created intoxicating 
wine or sanctioned its moderate use." 9. "A 
sentence of condemnation agiiinst wine as the 
gtiilty cause of damning thousands of immor- 
tal souls." 

Some of these charges were so absurd that 
they refuted themselves, others were mere in- 
ferences and perversions, and the whole were 
often moat ably met and answered. 

The professor in this discourse discussed 
the subject under the heads—" Specimens of 
Teetotal Biblical Critics," "Teetolalism Op- 
pwied to the Bible," "Teetotallers Contra- 
dicted by Tbeir Maker," "Both the Original 
and Translated Scriptures Coudemn Teetotal- 
ism," " No Authority for Teetotal Jam and 
Water at the Sacrament," " Christ Used 
Intoxicating Liquor," "Christ Created Intoxi- 
cating Liquor to be Useti as a Beverage," 
"Intoxicating Liquor Used at the Passover," 
"Tlie Lord's Supper Instituted in Intoxicat- 
ing Liquor," "The Question Settled in Plain 
English," "If the Bible be True, Teetotalism 
is Not," "Teetotalism is Incurably Wrong," 
"Men Accountable for the Systems to which 
tbey Give their Sanction" (then he had some- 
thing to account for). "Teetotal Pledge an 
Immoi'al Bond," "Teetotalism Attempts at 
being Holier than God," &c. 

Tow:irdB the conclusion of this remarkable 
discourse Dr. Edgar makea use of the follow- 
ing peculiar language : — 

"I speak not of the senseless vulgarity of 
the name (teetotal), nor of the contempt into 
which it is calculated to cast the cause of 
tempemuce, but of the character which the 
whole system to which its friends have given 
ila name has received from its founders and 
propagators. The monstrous absurdities and 
errors which I have exposed are not ugly 
blemishes on the system as taught by its 
founder? and periodicals — not fuults such as 
attach ihcniselvea to the best of human 
systems; they are its body and soul, its root 
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Hud trunk, and branchea ; take them away, 
aud though you may put Bomething elan in 
their place, yet, so f&r as teetotaiism ia cou- 
ceritei], it ia as completely gone sa a gan 
would be gone if you took away atock, lock, 
and barrel," 

He winds up with words of triumph in 
rtfereoce to the hucccbb of the niodemtioa 
QioTement, and reoiarks that "aioce the days 
of the great reformatioD, earth oever aaw a 
change ao blessed as h.is trod iu her footsteps. 
. . , The God of Truth is with her and 
all ia well." 

That Dr. Eiigar was living in "a fools' 
paradise," and uherisbiug a Jeludve dream, 
haa been very coneluaiveiy proved by the 
testiiDony of facts. His movement perished 
like Jonah's gourd, while the abtard i^ilcm, 
that was to go "atock, lock, and barrel," 
proved that "its soul and body, its root and 
trunk and branches," were planted deep in 
fertile soil by extending over the country and 
far away to diataut landa, and by being a 
(rawer in tlie world. 

To return to the red subject matter of this 
chapter, we may add that "Dr. M'Hale, the 
Philpota, or the M'Neile of the Roman Catho* 
lies, denounced the teetotallers from the 
altar, and spoke in uo very me.i^nred terms 
of "tbe waudering ecolesiaatic" who dared to 
intrude within his (John of Tuam'a) jurisdic- 
tion, aud "create in the minda of his people 
a superstitious veneration for a piece of Bir- 
mingham pewter" {Lietrpool Mercuiy, 1841, 
p. 287). 

In vixiting Irelnnd in 1848, the commis- 
sioner of the Scottish Temperance League, in 
his report as printed in the SeolluA Temper- 
antx Bevieic, ISiS, pp. 466, 467, speaking of 
the meelLugs conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Spratt, Dublin, says: — 

"We felt highly gratified to Bee the follow- 
ing mottoes exhihitdd in large letters, in front 
of the phitform, as a warning to religious 
bigots and red-hot politicians, viz.: 'Our 
object being purely benevolent and philan- 
thropic, we resolve that eveiy subject of a 
sectarian nature be excluded from our meet- 
ings.' 'Moral reform, domestic happiness, 
and prosperity to Ireland.' 

"It is earnestly to he hoped that they will 
long contiuue tu occupy tliis common gi'onnd. 
It is a wetl-kuown fact that the cause has 
not unfrequeutly beeu retarded in England 
and Scotland in consequence of religions hair- 



splitters and political wrai^lers 
their crotchets into meetings of the aoeietj. 
The friends in some parts of Ireland ara far 
frum being guiltless in thin matter." 

Thia eilract ia coucluaive proof that there 
were in difi'erent parta of the United Einf^ 
doni, narrow -Run ded men who were mo<e 
zealous for the promotion of their peculiar 
tlieological dogmas than they were for the 
social and moral reformation of the peopli 
and when these men got into official position 
in the temperance societies, they did s.id bavoo 
among the weary, weak, and wounded 
seeking ■'est under the sheltering branches of 
the tree of temperance. 

Mr. John Finch was not the only one of 
the early pioneers of temperance who wm 
branded aa an infidel, or an enemy to religion; 
for the same cry against teetotalism and ila 
advocates was raised in Leeds, London, 
Manchester. Newcastle -on-Tyne, Stockton, 
Middlesbrough, and other towns in various 
parte of the country, and even iu Scotland, up 
to so late a period as 1874, when ministers of 
the gospel ventured to say that teetotaliaai 
was "of the devil and was doing hit work." 
Thank God our timea are productive of a 
better class of men, whose hearts are open to 
the criea of the victims of drink, and are 
ready to lead and guide them into the waya 
of true temperance, saying, "Come with mi 
and we will do you gtwd, for the Lord halh 
spoken good concerning Israel." Practising 
what they preach, they are esteemed true 
shepherds, while those who attempt to bolster 
up the drink traffic and its customa are 
esteemed as hirelings or false guidea. 

As we have already shown, numbers of the 
early advocates of temperance laboured ear- 
ue.itly and eealously at great personal inconve- 
nience and pecuuiary loss, some of them under- 
going privation and trial of a severe charact^ 
ill their zeal to promote the interests of the 
cause to wliich they had devoted themselves. 
Of this class few were more prominent than 
was Henry Anderton, the saddler of Preston, 
popularly known aa the "temperance poet and 
orator." It was, and ia yet, a mystery to 
many that in the new arrangements such a 
man aa Henry Anderton should have been 
neglected or overlooked, and that he should 
have been permitted, or rather compelled by 
foice of circumstances, to retire into private 
life. Of his fitness for the work there could 
be no question. His friend and biographer. 
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tflrabb, raya; "From the first 
» aitfieamice he msde upon our 
m tile aiipretne attraction at all 
t of tts temperance refontierH, No 
luaD ever loved the people with a truer paa- 
«on or served tbem better. He surveyed 
tvprytUing with the eye of a philosopher, and 
ponred forth hU thoughts tike a. poet; hence 
onture, as sketched by him, appeared like a 
new oeation. It wae not Dierely his kooir- 
ledge of the natural world, tlie beauties that 
adorn it, the remote or striking analogies that 
nark the onenes of a Diviiie plau, that made 
him sole master of the ntiiation. He had 
made man bis study. No metaphyaician could 
better map oat or plan or classify tlie phe- 
uomeoaof the humau mind; it was that which 
gave bis language the power and voice of 
aatnre. His speechee were prose-poems, and 
his poems are little speeches constructed with 
great regard to logical correctuesa" (Memoirs 
affixed to Gmhh'aetiititiaof Andertoa'tPosmi, 
1863, p. 21). 

The late Mrs. John Naylor of Grappenhall, 
Cheshire, who was sister to Heurj Auderton, 
in a short article iu another editiou of AuJer- 
toa's poems, tells us that her father and uncle 
were joint partners in the saddlery basiness, 
and that about the time when temperance 
societies were being established this partner- 
ship was dissolved and the brothers were tor 
•ome time engaged in a lawsuit. After the 
death of his father (March, 1836) the family 
removed to Preston, and Henry, with ninety- 
uine others, made application for a situation 
on the railway, and through the infinence of 
Mr. Charles Swaiuson be succeeded and even- 
tually went to Fleetwood. 

Mr. Anderton's postscript to a letter written 
to an old and esteemed friend at Colne, de- 
clining an invitation to visit the society there 
once again, speaks in tones that cannot well 
be misunderstood. In the course of that letter 
Mr. Anderton says: "I am expecting to be 
called away to another situation," And in the 
postscript he says: "I am not a saddler now; 
I am giving up business altogether. Teeto- 
taliera drove my trade away. I shall be . , . 
belter off in a short time. Good-bye." 

On this point Mr. Grubb makes the follow- 
ing very interesting remarks: — "The improve- 
ment iu our social habits by the formation of 
temperance societies is too i)bviouH to require 
recital in this place. But the circumstauces 
which led to their formation will never fail to 



interest those who take a pleasure in witness- 
ing the efforts of the people for their own im- 
provement. The curiosity of the benevolent 
should not rest satisfied at this point; tliey 
should extend their observations beyond the 
narrow limits of institntional arrangements if 
they wish to acquire b knowledge of the men 
who carried out the principles of which such 
institutions ar« but the name. When the ob- 
stacles which beset the early advocates are 
fully com pre bended, the diffusion of their 
opinions aud the partial triumph of the oioee, 
in the face of such pncsionate and interested 
opposition, will appear more extraordinary 
than they had any notion of before. As Uie 

[ierhH)}8 never can exist again in this country, 
so there can bo no comparison made between 
the Preston men of the early dnte and the 
advocates of the present day. No doubt the 
pissions of mankind are the same now as 
then; but the opposition to which they urge 
men changes ita character with the altered 
state of society. The simple aud illiterate are 
still liable to be the dupes of the base and 
cunning, but the breadth of soil illuminated 
by the rays of truth has dispelled the bigotiy 
and blindness of nnmbers. There is some- 
thing awfully trying to a man's courage in the 
mere solitude of opinion. The Preston men 
(and we may venture to add, not tbem alone) 
experienced this oppressive solitude, for they 
stood alone, the solitary champions of a de- 
spised theory; Iheir own friends as well as 
their fellow - citizens were in arms against 
them, «nd they knew of none to whom they 
could ap[)eal for sympathy or support And 
yet these hard times to them were made the 
means of success. The postscript in the letter 
to Mr. Dougiss makes known, in a very few 
words, one form of opposition, to some nwn 
very convincing; but it failed in its effect 
upon Henry Anderton. When knaves and 
fools cnunot bend honest men to their pur- 
pose, they try to starve them into submission. 
The publicans tried this 'bi-end and cheese' 
argument with the poet, but it failed to silence 
him. He preferred to endure all the priva- 
tions the withdrawal of their support might 
entail upon kim rather tlian submit to dis- 
honourable conditions. At the time when the 
reformation commenced in Preston the publi- 
cans were a more indueutiol body of men than 
they are now. Tlie extension of the railway 
system had not infringed their monopoly iif 
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the road, and, tks proprietors of the codches. 
the biiaineaaof a saddler was to a large eitent 
derived from them. ' ToetotaliBm drove wy 
trade away' is the niournfal oarol he warblea 
ID the ears of his frlead. His geaius and his 
virtues were his ruin. To understand the full 
extent uf the sulTerings he eudiired at that 
time througli loss of basioeBs is impossible. 
It did uot involve mere privations of comforts 
to himself aloue; his widowed mother and 
her fatherless daughters were involved in the 
same catastrophe. Tlie greatness of his char- 
acter appeared to eminent advantage at this 
critical period. Long before this happened 
he had shown bow he could think and act in 
very trying circumstances, but the time had 
now arrived when he had to show his brother 
advocates how he had learned to suffer. Hia 
example proved a lesson to them, and it may 
be of use to those who may come aft^r 
him. There is no growl of complaint in the 
aunouDcemeot of hia ruin ; he hopes even 
against hope that 'soon he will be better off.' 
I regret to have to state that what he thought 
likely did not come to his relief aa soon as 
was ex|)eeted. Yet he never abandoned him- 
self to despair; neither did his long-deferred 
hopes of better times relax the efforta of his 
will; be did not quail before the insolence of 
hia oppressors nor forsake the cause of truth 
because it did not enrich himself. He made 
no [larade of his poverty, but submitted to 
hia fate in silence. Whatever may have been 
his wants he asked for nothing, and he got as 

Bearing in mind the 6ict that in the early 
stipes of the movement they were all unpaid 
voluntary workers, the reader can readily 
understand how it was that Aiiderton was 
out of employment. Some would naturally 
think that if he lost his trade as a saddler 
and was so great a public favourite, that the 
lo3s of one business would give him more time 
and opportunity to follow the other; but the 
tactis temperance advocacy was not a business 
then, it was a labour of love, a self-imposed 
duty, a patriotic, Christ-like, noble desire to 
give liberty to the captive, aTid heal the 
wounds of the sick and sorrowful suns and 
daughters of men. When out aa a public 
temperance advocate Anderton was sjiending 
rather than earning money; hence the oppo- 
sition of his relatives. It was not from want 
of synipnlhy with the cause that they tried 
to keep bim at home attending to business. 



Another form of opposition or peraeentiaii 
which Henry Anderixin and others were an 
jected in indicated by an extract from a letl 
written by him to a friend, to whom son 
impudent and narrow-minded official had 
written about tlie poet's politics and religion. 
Mr. Anderton writes : — 

" I see by the remarks at the close of your 

letter to that that common liar Report 

has made you believe that I am a turncoat 
and a Tory. I had the misfortune I* be 
popular with the people. Envy caught bold 
of my independent anti-party politics to pull 
down my fame and build up her own, but 
that waa a work not within her grasp. The 
people know me too well, and trust me too 
confideutly 'to be blown about with every 
wind of doctrine ; ' and to prove that this is 
the case I need only add that a distinguished 
Christian Radical has just made me a present 
of a beautiful Bible. I never was more popu- 
lar than I am now with the teetotallers and 
the inhabitants of 'Proud Preston.' So much 
for what other folks think; and now for il 
little insight int« my own imaginings. I am, 
sir, what I alw.iys was, the friend of universal 
freedom, and especially the civil emancipation 
of the working-classes. To secure them this 
liberty I would give every man of sound mind 
and good morals a vote. I would protect 
that vote by the liallot, and to keep corrup- 
tion from the Senate our representativee 
should be elected every year The principles 
may be hated, and those who maintain them 
persecuted by such reformer? as . 
and every dirty, grasping, hypocritical, je»- 
and-no scoundrel in the service of . 
yet, Radical as I am in civil matters, I have 
some queer nritious about religion. I never 
waa, and never nill be, the tool of any faction. 
I wUI go with anyone so far as consclenoe 
will accomjinny me, but not a step beyond to 
obtain a crown. But I have another reason 
for disliking, for hating the Radicalism of the 
present day. Its princii«l champions ara 
infidels. You know how much these Radi- 
cals talk about 'the march of intellect' and 
' the dilfusion of knowledge,' and what effect 
it must have upon the public mind. You 
know what they say; but have you watched 
its progress and marked its tendenciesi Look 
at your political Goliaths — men who call the 
Bible priestcraft, and religion cant. Do you 
think that the blessing of God will hallow a 
cause whose advocates dispute His Word and 
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doabt His beingt 'They that lioiiovir me, I 
will honour,' aaith the Lord. But these Radi- 
cals of our dny insult and despise Him, and 
an Chat account I have come out from amongst 
them." 

There is an earnestness and fervour about 
this letter that gives us a clear insight into 
the opinions, character, purity, and honesty 
of the man, and despite all that caiuwny 
would attempt, the character of Henry An- 
dertou ahinea forth untarnished, and his name 
deserves to be "hud in everlasting remem- 
brance "ti3 one of the most heroic and bril- 
liant pioneers of the temiwrance movement 
in this country. 

Beyond the reasons given by Mr. Orubb, 
and the very brief intimation in the other 
vohime that "business called him away from 
PreatuD," no explanation ix given of the real 
cause of the retirement of Mr. Aoderton from 
the temperance platform. 

As Mr. Edward Grubb well observes: "It 
will, and does, excite some 8urpriBi> uow, as it 
did at Preston al the time, that the moment 
the new arrangements were made, Anderton 
and all the other Preston meu were over- 
hioked. Tliat fact will have to be accounted 
for Borne day, and many others that seem to 
have slipped from the memory of our history 
makerB." 

The facta given in some of the preceding 
pages seem to convey a very fair solution of 
part of this mystery, and possibly one more 
on was the peculiar temperament of An- 
derton himself. He was not only a poet, but 
with the sensitiveness of a poetic genius he 
shrauk from public gaze. When called upon 
a a right spirit, such men are ever ready to 
do public work, and to do it cheerfully, but 
their impulse as individuals is to stand aside. 
Henry Anderton was a true man. not an ego- 
tistical time-server, who so often obtains what 
is denied to the much more deserving. One, 
" the sweets of riches knows," the other, the 
pinch of poverty; a poverty in which the 
world "sees no t«ar," nor hears a piteous 
■rail. 

With reflection the people began to inquire 
for their old friend and favourite Henry 
Anderton. A warm-hearted woman, who had 
been his friend and physician in au illness 
brought on by anilety and trials, was the 
fir^ who made the attempt to induce him to 
appear again in the defeuce of the old prin- 
ciple*. But she was too lat«, for before her 



teller had reached him he bad taken hia fintd 
leave of the temperance platform. 

In hia reply to her letter he said : " I am 
quite tied to my desk, and if not I am sick of 
so exposing myself in public that you will 
never hear of my speaking for ' the lerm of 
ray natural life.'" Anderton lost his busi- 
ness, gave his talents and all he had to the 
cause, but we are assured that he never lost 
a friend. He continued to remember them 
in his retirement, and wrote pieces fur them 
and their children. To the last bis heart was 
in the cause, and his prayers daily aacendeil 
to heaven for its success. 

"Every fresh trouble that afflicted his old 
companions hurt him aa thougli tt bad fallen 
upon himself. When death took any away 
he wept with those that were left behind. 
His motives were pure, and his life virtuous. 
No one had such unlimited confidence placed 
in him as had Henry Anderton; the old 
women fold him their troubles, and the young 
ones their disappointments," 

When writing to his familiar friends, Mr 
Anderton osually expressed the substance of 
his letter in a copy of verses at the end. The 
following is an illustration. It was written 
to Mrs. Langshaw, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Phillips of Warrington. He had been dis- 
abled from speaking for some time, and tn 
her inquiry as to the cause he returned this 



"DiAB Mrs. Lancbhaw, 

" You will have thought me very 
neglectful and ungrateful in nut aUHwering your 
letter in belter tiioe, but I pat it oli till I could, 
fret of exptiut. Bend the aeveral members uf your 
family Bome of my attempt* at rhyme, an a keep- 
sake from ui unworthy but sincere friend, whom 
very likely they will never Bee again on this side 
fteniily. I am stiK 'a real staunch teetotaller, 
one of the preBent time,' tKouijh no iongrr a puUic 
luiroeale. So are all our family from the least to 
the greataat. 

"1'he KttoMt why I ijo Dot sjieak and travel as 
nmial are, first, my atteodaiiae Is required at home; 
■ml, secondly, because my voice was so injured 
with too much speakjag tbat I was obliged, for my 
life'i Bake, to take some rest. With the exception 
of preaching occasionally for tfae Methodists with 
whom I am connected, I have been aileot for some 
time, and bo great is tbe beaelit I have derived 
from thia reat, that last week I delivered a Uctura 
on the 'Sprnad of Knowledge,' in PrcBlon, wbicb 
Dccapied one hour and a half, with perfect eaae 
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. • Will you. give mine and my iriendB* 
love to all your ' Idth and kin ? ' 

** First give my love (no word is sweeter) 
To Mr. Stnff-a-Gollar, Peter; 
Next to yonr father and your mother, 
And then to Joshua^ their brother; 
Then show my heart with right good- will, 
To that prime grinner, brother Bill; 
And next— the compliment to vary — 
Hand my regards to sister Mary. 
If Peter's back from Paddy's land. 
Give him, instead of mine, yoor hand; 
And though of him I little know. 
Remember me to brother Joe. 
And when I come your face 1*11 smack, 
If you pass over trombone Jack; 
And she'd be angry if I miss'd her, 
So don't pass o'er your youngest sister. 
While you this business are upon, 
I charge you not to pass by one — 
Not one kind friend that I have seen. 
At Bridge Street or in Friar's Green; 
And it would fill my heart with pain, 
To pass by thee, kind-hearted Jane; 
You're all my friends — young, old, great, small. 
And I am youra. Ood hUst you all/" 

The allusion to the expense is another illas- 
tration of the practice of catchiog opportuni- 
ties to send messages to friends and relatives 
to avoid the high rate of postage before the 
adoption of the " penny post." Very frequently 
the cost of a letter meant the sacrifice of a 
whole day's wages, and this was a serious con- 
sideration to those whose means were very 
limited. 

Anderton did not always make temperance 
his theme, but sometimes wrote sweet words 
of comfort and consolation to his sorrowing 
friends, at other times humorous and witty 
little pieces to amuse them. Those of our 
readers who have not seen bis published 
f)oem8 and hymns may feel an interest in the 
following pieces : — 

TO MARY. 
On heanng her say, "/ leith I vns in heaven T* 

" I wish I was in heaven ! " — well, go ! 

And leave my stricken soul to vent 
To friendless ears her tale of woe 

And lonely discontent. 

Go ! pass the bounds that separate 

This troublous speck from that blest ihore^ 

Where mortal love shall agitate 
Thy virgin soul no more ! 



Go ! if the pictured Kenes we drew 
Of what onr wedded life should bo: 

If all's forgot^ thy track punue; 
Nor heed my misery. 

€r0 ! reckless of my tears and sighs; 

Go ! though thy absence is my hell; 
Go ! if thou'rt ready, to yon stdes^ 

And I will gasp " farewell ! " 

I ne'er was happy at the best; 

And what brief gleams of joy were mine 
Were gamer'd in a faithful breast; 

And whose that breast but thine? 

Like a naQ fast in a sure place 
Am I to thee; and didst thou not 

Vow, with me to run life's brief race 
And soothe my thorny lot? 

Oh, by that well-remembered vow, 
By thy given heart — a blessed boon — 

Why was it given? And why wilt thou 
Take back thy gift so soon? 

I bargained with thee, love for love. 
And paid mine down, warm, gushing, fond; 

Discharge the debt which thus I prove^ 
For " I will have my bond." 

"I wish I was in heaven,** thou sayest; 

Why, that's my earnest prayer; and when 
This heart accocmt is paid thou mayest. 

But stir not hence till then. 

^ Pay what thou owest," and when all's right 
And mine acquittance sets thee free^ 

Then, Mary, wing thy upward flight. 
And 1 will fly with thee. 



His *' Stanzas" addressed to Mr. Joshua 
Phillips of Warrington, on the death of bis 
only child, is a most affecting, eloquent, and 
sublime poem, as indeed are numerous others 
addressed to bereaved friends; but we con- 
clude with one of another type: 

THE POOR, GOD BLESS 'EMI 

Let sycophants bend their base knees in the court, 

And servilely cringe round the gate, — 
And barter their honour to earn the support 

Of the wealthy, the titled, the great. 
Their guilt-piled possessions I loathe, while I scorn 

The knaves — the vile knaves — who possess 'em; 
I love not to pamper oppression, but mourn 

For the poor, the robb'd poor, — God bless 'em ! 

Let tyranny glitter in purple and gold, 

The sheen and the costly array; 
Let idiots take pleasure in what they behold 

"TiU the puppet-shows vanuh away." 
I turn from such pageants as these, for I know 

Whose gold bought the gewgaws which dress 'em; 
I turn from such splendour to brood o'er the woe 

Of the poor, the starved poor,— God bless 'em 1 
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And wuit be mccoonted a crime; 
Let barefaced disbonour pnt virtue to fligbt. 

And truton etult in tbsir priuiei 
JiB% the ptide-tnmp1eJ mob feel the venumoiu dawa 

Of the Tnttures who itiip and oppreiui 'em ; 
I care not; my soul is atire in the can»B 

Of the poor, the etang poor,— God blen 'em'. 

Let the hklli of aur foetnen, like Salamoa'^ (hioe 

With Jewell, aud echo with luirtb; 
While cellan, and duDgeona, and );BiTtita confine 

The bnvoBt and beat of the earth. 
I'll nut be that >la<e of theae upstarts, who suili 
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And what tboQgh discretion would cheak me and 

" The wrath of your (oe> will be iwaed 1 " 
I'll fight agiuDat aelf if it atand in the way 

Of the cauae which my heart hu eapuuied. 
The poor are my brethren, and for thorn 1 part 

With honoDr and those who poHBesa 'em; 
For ohf while a pulse beape^ilis life in my heart, 

It will throb fur the poor,— God bless 'emi 

Of his temperance pieces meotion mnj be 
ma^e of "A Peep into the Tap-room, nnd its 
Viaitort;" "Pins a Piece;" "The Joys of 
Drinking;" "Up and be Doing, Lads;" "Try, 
Lada, Try;" "What Ua Sot?" "Tlie River of 
Death;" "What is a Drunkard?" "TheDniu. 
kard's Wife;" ''Christiau EtfortB to Reclaim 
the Intemperate;" and his nnmeroua appeals 
and beautiful hymns. 

In 1640 he took up his resideuce at Fleet- 
wood-on.Wyre as agent for the Preston and 
Wyre Railway Company, where his apare 
time was very limited, and where he lived a 
very retired life — huitineaB, reading, and think- 
ing, aud at very distant periorls speaking. 
Here he married Fanny, daughter of Jlr. 
Robert Snape of Great Ecclestou, and a. few 
years afterwards removed to Bury, where he 
had a narrow escape when the Bury station 
telL He died, June 2]Bt, 1855, at the early 
age of forty-ail years, and waa buried in the 
churchyard of hia native village, Walton-le- 
Dole, Preston, near the remains of bis father, 
brotJ>«', and aister, and mother. 

During the parliamentary aession of 1339 
Lord Brougham reintroduced his bill for pre- 
venting the sale of beer in beer-hoaaes for 
consumption on the premises, and declined to 
postpone the second reading. In the courBe 
of an able addreaa he made the following per- 
tinent inquiry. 



" To what good, or with what c 
do the clei^ occupy themselves in incalcating 
piety a£d morals on the Suiiilay, and viaiting 
tbeir parishioners in order to tend their Hocks 
and keep them in the right patht To what 
good ia it that the legi-tlature should pass laws 
to punish crime, or that your lordBhi|i« should 
occupy yourselves in tindhig out modes of 
improving the morals of the people by giviug 
them education? What, in the name of 
heaven, cun be the use of all the education 
you can bestow, what tlie use of sowing a 
little seed here and plucking up weeds there, 
if the beer-shopa are continued, that they may 
go on to BOW the seeds, not of ignorance, but 
of that which is ten times worse — immorality 
— broadcast over the land, germinating in tlie 
in<«t frightful produce that ever haiS been 
allowed to grow in a civilized country, and I 
am ashamed to add, nnder the fostering care 
of jtarliament, and throwing a baneful in- 
flneuce over the whole community?" 

His bill was read a second time, June 3d, 
1839; a third time, June 17th, 1839, by 36 
to 19, but was drop]ied because the main 
proposal of the bill was rejected by the Com- 

The above extract reveals the fact that ex- 
perience and observation bad wholly changed 
Lord Brougham's views, and led him to re- 
pent of the part he had in securing the passage 
of the Beer Bill of 1830. 

As a titling conclnsion to this chapter, we 
give a few brief notices of otber Lancashire 
temperance workers. 

JosBFH Richardson of Preston was bom 
in August, 1794. He w.ia a ahoemnker to 
trade, and became snch an habitual drunkard 
that he pawned everything he had to get 
drink. lie joined the Preston Temperance 
Society very soon after it was established, 
and was one of the Grat to sign the public 
teetotal pledge whicii was adopted at the 
annual meeting held iu the theatre in March, 
1B33. He became thoroughly reformed, and 
was for many yeun a member of the Primitive 
Methodist Society. 

TuoHAs Ltthook, the compiler of a £i'o- 
graphical Kei) to the Picture containijtff One 
HtimSred and Twtnty Portraiti of Tciiiperanee 
Ite/omters, published in I860, was bom in 
Manchester, December 18lh, 1817, and became 
a member of the nioderatiou society connected 
with the Sunday-school. On Christmas Day, 
1835, he and two acboolmates went out to 
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Northern, in Clieabire, and wanting retresh- 
meuta tbey went to a public-house aud hail 
some mulled ale. Thomas dmnk one glHSdrul, 
and its effects led him to resolve to beoome e, 
l«el«t(iJler, nud he went forthwith and signed 
the teetota! pledge. 

Luke Skudoh of Manuheater was another 
remarkable illustration of the reforming 
power of teetolalism. He was bora at Hozle- 
liurst, near Worsley, Lancashire, in 1813, but 
the faniilj were obliged to leave tbure in 1H16 
on account of the ititempemnce of the father. 
At &ve years of age Luke commenced to work 
in the New Garret Dye-works, Mrtucbeatei-, 
and 800U learned to drink, being drunk before 
he was six years of age. His father was 
fondof prize- tighting,dog-fightiug,and similar 
vices, aud Luke followed in his wake until he 
was about twenty-sis years of age, when he 
waa led to an open-air temperance meeting 
addressed by Messrs. Gaskltl and Gorton, and 
both he and liia brother Mark signed the 
pledge. He soon discovered his disadvantage 
in being unable to re.td, nod after his maniage 
became a pupil of his nephew, a boy only 
eight yeara of age, who tnuglit him to read 
the Bible, &c. He then became a member of 
u Chriatian church, and a power tor good iu 
tbe world. His old father reformed, having 
■ligned the pledge along with his wife soon 
lifter their sons had done ho, and after he wns 
eighty years of age the man who had been 
u drinker for over fifty years became so eager 
to know the truth that be learned to read the 
Bible for himself, aui) died in the faith of the 
gospel, thus proving, as Luke said, "that there 
is nothing too hard for the Lord." 

Natiiakiel Sansers was thefirst secretary 
of the Oak Street Temperance Society, Man- 
chester, a member of the moderation society 
nho early adopted teetotalism. He was a 
hearty co-worker with the Hev. Francis Ueurd- 
sall, aud signed the teetotal pledge on the 
lOth of August, 1834. Mr. Sanders was the 
mover of the resolution adopted by the Oak 
Street society, January 26th, 1835, to abandon 
the moderation pledge aud use only the pledge 
ijf teetotatism. He became a useful worker, 
attending njnny meetings in both town and 
foiintry, and warndy supported the Baud of 
Hope movement, the Permissive Bill, iat. 
He hLbo advocated the formation of a Juvenile 
Alliance tor the preparation of the young 
people in the principles of prohibition. 

WiLLiAH Hbtwood of Manchester bad Ids 



altentiou directed to the teetotal qneation 
when a youth at home. He had an nnele at 
Halifax who was known as the " Halifax 
Boxer," and a uotoiious drunkard, but had , 
become a teet^t.-Uler. Finding that it v 
blessing to him and all who tried it, this unda J 
sent a batch of tracts, amongst which i 
Livese/s "Great Dehmiou." Tlie reading at J 
the malt lecture dispelled young Heywood'*- 
notiona aa to the valne of ale, &c., and l 
decided to become a teetotaller. The first | 
temperance meetings he attended ^ 
connection with the HuddersBeld TemperauM J 
Society. For three nights iu September, I 
after his day's work was done, he walked I 
nine miles to these meetings and home again. I 
By attending them his soul was inspired Willi 1 
a zeal in the cause which never left him. 

After repeated efforts to obtain a place to I 
bold a temperance meeting,heat lengtbsecured 1 
the USB of a dye-room, and niaile the top of tha J 
dye-pan into the platform. Getting the aid (^ V 
Meaara. William Haigh and Jonathan Swju 
of Hudderafield as speakers, he had the honour"^ 
of presidiug over the first teetotal meeting 
held in Deubydale, which proved to be highly 
successful. He i-emoved to Wigan, and for 
sinteen mouths was connected with the society 
in that town. He then went to Mancheater 
to seek work, and after aome diacouragementa 
finally succeeded, the tact of Ida having been 
a teetoljJler for nine years settling the question 
aa to character, &c. From that time be re- 
sided in Mancheater, and became a laborious 
worker in the cause. He died October 16lh, 
1885, at the age of seventy yews, fifty of which . 
he had been a plei!<^ed totiil abstainer. 

Alderman Adel Hetwood, who began 1 
life as a. street vendor of newspapers, and roW' 1 
t« be a great publisher, bookseller, printer, J 
&C., was never ushamed to acknowledge his 1 
indebtedness to teetotalism, In I8S9 h 
a candidate for a seat iu parliament for tbs J 
borough of Mancheater, and fought a uoblttj 
buttle on purely temperance principles, H« 1 
would neither give a drop of itrong drini 1 
nor employ a single cab. Although he waa J 
unsuccessful Mr. Heywood had five thousand 1 
four hundred aud forty-eight votes recorded T 
for him, being more thau were recorded for \ 
Mr. Bright at the previous election. He wat J 
not brought out under the auapices of any of | 
the political parties, therefore the struggle J 
waa between both parties and the frieuda ot \ 
temperance. 
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Thomas Clkoo, better known as ** Temper- 
ance Tommy,'' was the original secretary of 
the Heywood (near Manchester) Temperance 
or Moderation Society. At the time that tee- 
totalism was introduced the old society was 
languishing, and finally it was indebted to 
Mr. Gegg in the sum of £20. He insisted 
upon this amount being collected and paid, 
and then he handed it over to the newly- 
formed teetotal society at Heywood towards 
promoting the higher and better principle. 



Associated with Mr. Clegg were a number 
of earnest, active men, who laboured zealously 
to promote the new doctrine, and they were 
so successful that at one time Heywood could 
boast of having the largest and most prosper- 
ous Tent of Kechabites in existence. William 
Fithian, James Turner, and others, became 
zealous members of the society. Mr. Clegg 
afterwards became known as a successful 
Manchester mercliaut, and died, April 17th, 
1877, at the age of seventy-four years. 
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We DOW come to the commencement of one 
of the greatest moral revolutions of modern 
times, the beginning of the temperance career 
of the Ksv. Theobald Mathew, who was 
justly termed "The Great Irish Apostle of 
Temperance." 

Theobald Mathew was bom on the 10th 
of October, 1790, at Thomastown House, near 
Cashel, in Tipperary, at that time the seat of 
George Mathew, earl of Llandaff. He was the 
fourth son of James Mathew, a kinsman of the 
earl's, who was employed as bailiff at Thomas- 
town. Mr. Sullivan tells us that the Matthews, 
or Mathew family, are of Welsh origin, and 
settled down in Tipperary shortly after the civil 
war of 1641. " In 1650 one of its members, 
Captain Mathews, then recently married to 
Lady Cahir, held Cahir Castle for the King, but 
after a brave resistance he capitulated to the 
forces of Cromwell, the Protector, in a letter 
under his own hand, bearing testimony to the 
gallantry of the defence." 

Father Mathew's biographer, Mr. Maguire, 
says that " as a boy he was singularly sweet 
and engaging in his manners, and between 
him and his mother there existed the closest 
and fondest affection." It appears .that one 
of three elder brothers had been intended for 
the church, but Greorge Mathew did not seem 
to fall in with the views of his mother, and 
Theobald was the one destined to fulfil her 
most ardent wishes. A truly devoted Catho- 
lic mother can desire no higher gratification 



on earth than to see her child become an hon- 
oured, Jaithful, and useful servant of the 
church. Lady Elizabeth Mathew, daughter 
of the Earl of Llandaff, sent Theobald, when 
he was twelve years of age, to a famous 
school at Kilkenny, and after having gone 
through the necessary course of studies, he 
entered Maynooth College in 1807, but an 
infraction of discipline — the entertainment 
of some fellow-students in his own rooms — 
led to his retirement from the college. He 
completed his ecclesiastical training, however, 
at the Capuchin College, Kilkenny, and was 
ordained at Dublin on Easter Sunday, 1814. 
After a few years of clerical labour in the 
town of St. Canice, he was moved by his 
superiors to the Cork Friary of the Order, 
where he devoted himself with more than 
ordinary zeal to the duties of his position. He 
was anxious to do good in any or every possible 
way, and did not confine himself to the mere 
routine of priestly duties in connection with 
the church, &c., but set himself to work to 
establish literary and industrial schools, visited 
the sick and the poor, cared with tender soli- 
citude for the young, and dispensed charity to 
the needy with a liberal hand. He founded a 
cemetery at the Botanic Gardens, near Cork, 
under the shadow of whose cedars his own 
mortal remains were afterwards laid. During 
the visitation of that most fearful scourge, 
the cholera, in 1832, he was ever in the front 
of that devoted and daring band of Christiau 
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romen who, at tbe |>eril of thi^li' 
own lives, tendeii and nursed tlie sufferers. 
I>uy by dny, at nil houra, good Father Mathew 
went from hou*e to house, performiug the 
duties of Ilia mioiatry aiuiditt aighCa aiid 
sonnilB that appiilled the stoutest hearts nnd 
■hook the sfjiiiieest nerves. Here, too, he 
iiiBtalled himself as clerioa! attendant of one 
of the largest cholera hospitals, choosing for 
the hours of his atteudauce those between 
miduight nud six in tbe morning. It is not 
at all BurpriBing, therefore, that he was re- 
vered and lored bj the people of Cork, of 
all creeds auJ persuasions. In works of this 
kind he made Che ai^jUHlntnuce of Wltliam 
Hnrtin, the teetotal Quaker, who, like him- 
self, thought more of doing his Master's 
ill or work than disputiug about points of 
dottriiie or modes of church goveriiuieut. 
They were both men who could walk iu the 
light as it appeared to them, and, agreeing tn 
differ Id maCtere of opinion, could mutually 
and heartily unite in any effort likely to prove 
beneGcinl to the suffering maasea around them. 
They acted as though they bad heard and 
ever remembered the words of the Muster, 
" lottwnucfa oa ye have done it unto one of the 
letut of these tuy brethren, ye have done it 
unto me." Had this spirit been manifested 
in till the advocates of tectotalistn, clerical 
M)d lay jdike, the result of half a century's 
work would have been vastly different to 
what it is. 

In the enrly part of the year 1838 the 
Temperance Society at Cork, Ireland, organ- 
ised by Mr. William Mai-tiu, was maintained 
by a small and almost destmiring baud of 
workers, chiefly menibara of the Society of 
FViends, who felt that, though many of the 
people respected and viewed them kindly, yet 
u the vast majority of those by whom they 
were surrounded were Catholics, it was next 
to impossible for anyone but a Catholic of 
inflaenoe and po]iiilarity to give the cause of 
temperanee headway amongst the people. 

I Mr. William Martin was a plain, simple, 
eMmest, and liberal -mindMl mau of most lov- 
ing and nffectiooate disposition, and one well 
acquainted with tbe trials, snflerings, and 
Muptatioiis of the poor, with whom he bad 
itrong sympathies. Moved as it were by a 
Divine insplrntiou, he felt persuaded that 
great good could be accomplished if the ser- 
vices of one particular ninn could be secni*ed 
U) the tem lie rani's cause, tbo»e of a young 
^ 



Capuchin friar, with whom as one of the 
governors of the Cork House of Industry, he 
often cunie in contact. Tilts was none other 
than the Rev. Theobald Mnthew, the clerical 
attendant of the Cork House of Industry. 
Mr. Martin, who was termed by some the 
" Grandfather of theTemperanceCause," would 
often cbU attention to the evil effects of the 
love of drink, as seen in tbe distressed condi- 
tion of those who became the inmates of the 
workhouse, the hospital, the jail, and the 
asylum, and having excited the sympathy of 
bis listener, would break forth in the appeal, 
" Oh, Theobald Mathew ! Theobald Mathew ! 
what thoH cuuldst do, if thon wouldst only 
take up this work of banishing Che Gend that 
desolates the houses of thy people sol" The 
young priest seemed as if he had been stricken 
by some myalerious power. He would walk 
on in silence, and parting from bis companion 
one day, he went home to ihink and to pray, 
the words of the friendly Quaker continually 
ringing in his ears, " Oh, Theobald Mathew ! 
Theobald Mathew 1 what ihoit couldst do, it 
thou wouldst take up this work!" If there 
WHS one man iu the city of Cork who more 
than any other had tried every eonceivabie 
wny of rescuing and uplifting the people, it 
was Father Mathew. Wlmt had he wot tried 
aiid done? and yet did not this drink cnrse 
start up at every turn to baffle and defeat his 
every endeavour! 

But was not William Martin's scheme n 
foolish and impracticable one) Wliy, the 
people of Cork laughed it to derision, and 
were assured of its failure. Yet, could he 
really do what his friend Martin professed to 
believe? He pondered over the matter very 
seriously for several days, until one morning 
rising from bia knees in his little oratory, he 
eselaimed aloud, " Here goes in t^e name of 
Godl" An hour after he was in the office of 
William Martin. 

"Friend William," said he, "I have come 
to tell you a piece of news. I mean to join 
your Temperance Society to-night," The 
honest-souled Quaker rushed over, flung bis 
arm round the neck of the young priest, kissed 
him like a child, and cried out, "Thank God! 
Tlinnk God I " 

Tlds version of the incident is taken from 
New Ireland, by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, who 
Buys in a foot-note, "Tim incident is rather 
differently narrated by Ihe late Mr, Magnire, 
M.P., in \i\A charming volnn.e, Father Matheit; 
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a Biography. I have preferred to give it as 
told to myi*elf in early boyhoo<l." 

Mr. Magiiire tells us that the joy of honest 
William Martin may be much better imagined 
than described, when, early in April, 1838, 
he received an invitation to assist Father 
Mathew in the formation of a tem[>erance 
society. On Tuesday, April 10th, 1838, a 
meeting was held in the good priest's school- 
room, and Father Mathew himself presided, 
opening the proceedings with a short and 
practical address, at the close of which he 
advanced to the table, and taking the pen 
said, ^Here goes in the name of God!'' and 
80 publicly signed the teetotal pledge, fol- 
lowed by about sixty others. We like both 
versions of this story of *'Here goes in the 
name of God !'' and think it highly probable 
that they are both strictly correct; the one 
applying to the resolution come to at his own 
home, the other to his public act of signing 
the pledge, thereby giving effect to his resolu- 
tion and setting an example to his own 
people. To such a man, the pious expression, 
''Here goes in the name of God!" would mean 
very much, and might be appropriately used 
oTi more occasions than one. Thousands who 
never saw the face or form of the good priest 
have reason to bless God for the decisive act 
of that hour, and eternity alone will reveal 
the glorious results thereof. 

The following was the form of pledge used 
at this meeting: — 

'' I promise to abstain from all intoxicating 
drinks, &c., except used medicinally and by 
the order of a medical man, and to discounten- 
ance the cause and practices of intemperance." 

Of those who were present on that memor- 
able occasion, none were more happy than the 
honest, simple Quaker merchant Mr. William 
Martin, who now began to see the beginning 
of the fulfilment of the dream that had occu- 
pied his thoughts so long. Along with George 
C'ox, Rodger Olden, and James Kenna he 
gladly added his name to the roll headed by 
the new apostle of temperance. In the course 
of his address that night Mr. Martin feelingly 
remarked: — 

"If it pleased the Almighty to take him 
out of the world soon, he thought he would 
go with more satisfaction than if he had been 
taken some years before, because he felt the 
weight going off his shoulders, and — laying 
his hand on Father Miithew's — falling here" 
(Scottish Temperance Review, 1848, p. 421). 



From the moment that Father Mathew 
signed the pledge of total abstinence he set 
himself to work with the same zeal and 
energy that had characterized all his previous 
efforts in other directions. He devoted three 
nights a week to the temperance movement — 
Sunday evening, after the services of the 
church were over, and two week-day evenings. 
Crowds of people made their way to the place 
of meeting, which at first was an old store- 
house, but this was soon found to be too small 
to accommodate the people, so the Horse 
Bazaar was secured, and for several years 
after more than four thousand people would 
often assemble to listen to the advocacy of 
temperance principles. The news that the 
popular young Capuchin had taken up with 
'Hhe teetotal men" soon spread in Cork. 

All at once it set people thinking, for 
Father Mathew had always been especially 
practical, not visionary, in his schemes and 
efforts for social improvement or refonn. 
Crowds came to hear what he might have to 
say on the subject 

Before many weeks the enrolled adherents 
attained considerable volume, and the direc- 
tion of the work passed gradually into Father 
Mathew's own hands. 

Indeed, he early decided, after consultation 
with the first friends of the cause, to establish 
an organization, or rather an enrolment under 
his own presidency, which he did. In the 
short space of three months from the day 
that Father Mathew signed the pledge him- 
self the number on the roll was said to be 
25,000, in five months 131,000, and in less 
than nine months — from April 10th to De- 
cember 31st, 1838— no less than 166,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Dawson Burns disputes the 
correctness of these figures, and says that the 
real figures are given by two contemporary 
witnesses. J. M'Kenna in the London Tem- 
perance Intelligencer, September 29th, 1838, 
states, "We have 5000 members enrolled on 
our books" (i.e. the five months from April 
10th). Mr. Maguirc in the same publication, 
December Ist, 1838, says, " In about nine 
months we have nearly as many thousand 
members enrolled in this society." 

"So the work went on swelling like the 
tide, till it rushed on with the force of a tor- 
rent, and eventually assumed so to speak the 
dimensions of an ocean. The fame of his 
(Father MatheVs) labours and success fille<| 
the city. Every street^ lane, and alley, every 
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large vorkshop hnd some story to tell of (he 
marvellous change from wnut nud wretuhed- 
aess to compamtive cotufort aiid biippiuesa 
effected in some measure bj 'joiaing Father 
MBthen.' Eauh particular locality had its 
owu illuHtratious ; they could pick out and 
name at ouce some wretched drunkard's home 
that had been changed as if by magic into a, 
scene of peace and plenty. The working men 
were at first stunned and amazed at the idea 
that ruen they knew could positively work 
and live, and enjoy health and strengtij, be- 
come happy and prosperous, without the aid 
of alcoholic liquoiit. But, seeing, they be- 
lieved, and sdopted the principles of nbslin- 
ence, and soon the crowds who were enjoying 
these bleasingB became imbued with a grate* 
ful enthusiasm. They shouted far and wide 
the atory of their redemptiou. They hurried 
to every sufferer with the tidings of hope and 
joy. Each convert became a fiery apostle in 
hia own way, and before the second nisniver- 
sary of Father Mathew'a lifting up of the 
atandard had come round, he found himself 
at the head of a movement destined to a great 
future" (Sullivan's AeiB IrdanJ). 

The tidings of the great moral reformation 
worked in Cork quickly spread throughout 
the kingdom, and cheered and animated the 
hearts of all true friends of the cause every- 
where. In Jauuary, 1839, the numbers on 
the father's roll had swelled to 200,000. 
Multitudes made pilgrimages from a distance, 
some from remote Galway, to see Father 
Mathew, to take the pledge at his hands, and 
receive his blessing. Such as were poor were 
always relieved; something waa put in the 
pocket, or the fare paid to render the poor 
pilgrim's return easy and pleasant. This 
profuse charity on the part of the kind and 
benevolent priest very soon involved him in 
a debt of £1500; nevertheless, the more he 
saw of the evils with which he was trying to 
cope, and of the blessings of total abstinence, 
the more enthusia-itic he became and the 
more ardently he laboured. 

On St. Patrick's Day, 1839, a grand tem- 
perance procession took place in Dublin. 
It was headed by the Irish Total Abstinence 
Association, some of the officials riding in a 
carriage preceded by the society's banner, then 
followed a carriage drawn by four horses, in 
whichsatthe Rev. Dr.Spratt,aRoman Catholic 
priest, aud the Rev. Mr. M'Clore, aWesleyan 
then a third carriage containing a 



band of musicians, followed by John Smyth, 
the king of the reformed drunkards of Dub- 
lin, on a white charger. The juvenile branch 
of the Dublin Total Abstinence Society fol- 
lowed, the rear being brought up by a body 
of mounted police under the command of 
tlieir superintendent, who himself was a total 
abstainer. The shops of the streets through 
which the procession passed were all closed, 
aud every balcony and window was Glled 
with spectators. In Danie Street the lord- 
lieutenant, accompanied by his aide-de-CRmjis, 
stood admiring the scene. The whole affair 
was imposing, interesting, succeiwful, and in- 
structive. 

During this year Mr. Balph Holker, agent 
of the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, visited Belfast, Antrim, and other 
places, holding meetings and receiving signa- 
tures to the total abstinence pledge. In IBJO 
it was reported that one million eight hundred 
thoatand men and viomen had been reoeired 
and enrolled on Ireland's Great National 
Total Abitinenee Sodety't Booh (Temperance 
Intelligencer, 1840, p. 91). 

The fifth annual conference of the British 
Temperance Association was held at Liver- 
pool, commencing July 16th, 1839, over which 
a gloom was cast by the fact thnt on the 18th 
of April their esteemed president, Mr. Robert 
Guest White, had been stricken down by 
death, and was buried in St. James' Cemetery, 
Liverpool. Mr. Joseph Sturge was elected to 
fill the vacancy but declined the honour, when 
it was offered to and accepted by Mr, Law- 
rence Heywnrth, one of the earliest and truest 
friends of the cause in Liverpool. At thia 
time George Greig of Leeds was secretary, 
aud Edward Gruhb travelling agent aud lec- 
turer. The committee consisted of ten mem- 
beta, seven residing in Leeds and three in 
Manchester. At this conference it was decided 
to abandon the effort to effect a union with 
the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, aa the difficulties in the way seemed 
to be insurmountable. 

Tiia fifth annual festival of the Liverpool 
Temperance Societies commenced on the Mon- 
day of race week, July, 1839, by a aeries of 
meetings in various parts of the town. On 
Tuesday evening a soiree of the membei-s 
and friends of the Howurd Association t<")k 
place at the Knights Templars' Hall, Great 
George Street. After tea Mr, James Spence 
was elected to the chair, aud addresses were 
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delivered by Mr. C. L. Corkoran of Dublin, 
Mr. Hodgsou of BoltoD, Edward Gmbb of 
Preaton, and Mr. Lawrence Heyworth. On 
Wednesday a grand procession was formed in 
the old Infirmary yard, and marched through 
the principal streets in the following order: — 
Liverpool Female Total Abstinence Society, 
Roman Catholic Society, Welsh Society, In- 
dependent Order of Rechabites, Liverpool 
United Total Abstinence Society, Birkenhead 
Branch of the Liverpool Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, Phoenix Society, Bold Street Society, 
Total Abstinence Sick and Burial Society, Hi- 
bernian Total Abstinence Society, Independent 
Total Abstinence Society, Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Society, Sober Sons of Erin Society, 
Toxteth Park Society, and Howard Society. 
In the evening a tea-party took place in the 
Music Hall, and the meeting was presided 
over by Mr. J. Cropper, and addressed by 
delegates from various parts of the country. 
The Catholic total abstainers had a tea-party 
and concert in St. Patrick's School-room. 
Another tea-party was held in Edmund Street 
Chapel, when addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, Rev. J. Bowes, Rev. W. R Bjiker 
of London, Rev. Francis Beardsall, Man- 
chester, Mr. Frith of Hull, Messrs. Joseph 
Livesey and James Teare of Preston. A 
meeting was also held in the Knights Tem- 
plars' Hall, and a Welsh open-air meeting at 
the old Infirmary yard. On Thursday evening 
the first grand concentrated meeting was 
held in the Amphitheatre, when several of the 
delegates addressed the meeting. In Septem- 
ber, 1839, the festival of the Female Parent 
Society was held in Circus Street, when 
Alderman Frenie presided, and Liiwrence 
Heyworth, J. Spence, W Kaye, W. Blain, 
and the Rev. John Bowes took part in the 
proceedings. 

The first half-yearly meeting of the Howard 
Total Abstinence Association was held in the 
Klnights Templars' Hall, Great George Street, 
on Tuesday, September 17th, 1839, when Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth, president of the British 
Temperance Association, occupied the chair. 
The admission to membership of this society 
was coupled with the payment of 5s, sub- 
scription in advance, and persons were ad- 
mitted to their meetings by free ticket only. 
At this meeting Mr. Jackson rose to inquire 
what reply had been given by the Wesleyan 
Conference to the memorial presented by this 
body, as he felt disappointed at not finding it 



embodied in the report Mr. Minton in reply 
stated that he had no official communication 
on the subject, but that he had heard from 
a source on which he could rely, that towards 
the close of the conference the president, Mr. 
T. Lessey, said, ^We have here a memorial 
from the total abstainers and one from the 
socialists, shall we read them?" A genei-al 
" No, no,'' was the response, on which, without 
even glancing at their contents, they were 
thrown together on the table {TeniperaTioe 
InteUtffencer, Oct 5th, 1839). 

In October, 1839, was held a great meeting of 
the Liverpool Roman Catholic Total Abstinence 
Association, which was the first to make a suc- 
cessful effort to raise the Catholic Irishman to 
his proper position while a wanderer from his 
native land, and to remove from him the 
reproach of 'drunken Irish'' to which he had 
been so often subjected. Addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. Robert M*Curdy, Mr. Jopson, 
Mr. John Rosson, and Sir Joshua Walmsley. 

A meeting of a new society, entitled ^* The 
Liverpool Total Abstinence Home Mission 
Society," was held in the Music Hall, Bold 
Street, November 20th, 1839, Mr. W. Blain 
in the chair. This was the inaugural meeting 
of a society established for the purpose of 
spreading the blessings of sobriety wherever 
drunkenness was to be found, without refer- 
ence to creed or party, and upon the plan of 
the old original societies, viz. house-to-house 
visitation and the holding of meetings in low 
and neglected localities. Mr. Minton (of the 
firm of Rogerson and Minton) was appointed 
treasurer. 

Perhaps no town in the northern counties 
received the total abstinence movement with 
less favour and more opposition than Wigan 
in Lancashire. Here the infant teetotal society 
established in or about the year 1836 was 
carried on amid many difficulties, being bitterly 
persecuted and harassed by the liquor interest 
and its rough, uncultured victims. At one 
meeting held in 1838 an unseemly riot took 
place, and the property of the society was 
almost wholly destroyed by drunken rowdies 
sent in by the drink - sellers. Mr. John 
Cropper, of Liverpool, was a warm and liberal 
friend to the cause here, as he kindly paid the 
expenses of speakers and assisted in other ways 
(Preston Temperance Advocate, 1838). 

The Rbv. William Roaf of Wigan was 
an earnest, active worker in the cause during 
the days of its severest struggles, and was 
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de«tM<l war&j of gpeml 
ID Lii-esej-'u Jteminitcencet. How Mr, Boat 
become a teetotaller U beat t«)l(l in his own 
words. At a public meeting held in Exeter 
HbII, London. May 22d, 1862, st which Mr. 
JcHeph Livesey of Preston and Mr. John 
Phillips were preseut ai speakers, Illr. Roitf 

" Soon after I entered the Christian ministry 
I heard about teeCotoliam; bat what ' isiu ' it 
was I could not underalAiid. 1 wna alt in a 
miat and fog abont it until a kind frienii put 
into mj hand a pamphlet by that good man 
sitting there— Mr. Joseph Livesey of Preeton 
— entitlea 'The Malt U'Oture.' I well re- 
member the spot whei'e I Btood and read it. 
When I got to the end, thiuka I, '1 shall 
■ign the tcetotjU pledge to-day.' I theu called 
my wife up to my library and I read it to 
her. Mid said, 'Will you sign the pledge!' 
She said, ' Will youi' 'Certainly,' I said; and 
she agreed. When the evening came I called 
up the two servants and read it to them, and 
■a I read it I expounded a little bit I said to 
tfaem, ' Will yon sign the pledge I ' ' Oh, cer- 
tainly,' tliey said. So the next rooming I aent 
fourpence down to the aecretaij. He called 

nie soon after; his heart was in his mouth. 
He was so glad he could not express the joy 
he felt" (Tlie Wtttfg Rteord, May 30th, 1862, 
p. 230). Mr. Roof died March Tth, 1870, at 
the age of aixty-aix yean, having been nbout 
thirty years an alwininer. 

The following fact is given as another illuB- 
tfation of the sterling value of Air. Liveaey's 
"Malt Lecture"; — 

AoKHig the speakers at a meeting in Eieler 
Hall, May 22d, 1863, were Mr. Joseph Livesey 
of Preston, Rev. William Eoaf of Wigan, and 

- John Phillips. In the oonrse of hia 
address Kir. Phillipa bore the following testi- 
mony: "I went into a coffee-house in the 
west eod of London some twenty-five and a 
half years ago, anil on the table of the coffee- 
room I read Joseph Livesey's ' Mult Lecture.' 
Like my reverend friend, Mr, Hoaf, I waa 
deeply impressed with the strong oommon- 

se and the sterling, cogent arguments of 
the lecture, . . . and I coulj do nothing 
else than take the course laid down, Mr. 
Liveeey," addressing that gentleman, " I have 
been twenty-five years au honest teetotaller, 
Mtd in a very humble way an earnest labourer 

tlie cause. Whatever good I may have 
done, may the recollectioDS of it rest upon 



your snowy, puritan, honoured headl - . . 
I cannot tell yon with what joy 1 meet Mr. 
Livesej to-night. I have so much to thank 
him for" (IIWKy Reoord, 186S 

On the 14th of June, 1839, Mr. George 
Hsaketh of Manchester delivered another of 
his lectures in the Court House, Rotherham, 
at the close of which the Rotberhatn Teetotal 
Society was eatablished. Amongst the early 
officials were H. Kempater, president and 
treasurer; T, Wigfield and John Guest, b 
tariea; and on the committee were R. Wild- 
goose, John Wilde, Moses Shick, and others, 
Shortly afterwardii the lat« Edward Chrimes 
became an active worker, and to him and the 
late Alderman John Guest the cause in Rother- 
ham is under deep and lasting obligation. As 
guiding spirits and generous sii)>porters of the 
cauae tliey spurred the society oi 
the services of the old, sturdy, true advocates 
of aterliug temperance principles. 

In the autumn of 1840 Mr. W. A. Pallister 
of Leeds was delivering a. temperance address 
in the Wealejan Chapel, Wentworth, near 
Eotherham, trhen the llev. James Bromley, 
at that time superintendent minister of die 
Rotherham circuit, in riding pnst was attracted 
to the scene, and stopping his horse at the 
chapel door and learning what was going on, 
said he wonid soon stop that sort of thing. He 
denounced the cause from the pulpit, and the 
result was the memorable discusainn between 
the Bev. James Bromley and Dr. F. R. Leea, 
of Leeds. 

This discussion was held in the Court House, 
Roth erh am, August 25th, 1840, when the place 
was crowded. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. John Oileyof Rolherham, In an address 
occupying an hour and a half Mr, Bromley 
gave seven reasons for hia objection to the 
pledge o( total abstinence. {!) Because of the 
permission to use wine in the Ijord'a Supper; 
(2) because it was a reflection on the Mosaic 
economy; (3) becatise it was a gross disrespect 
to the miracles of Christ; (4) because it cast 
a direct reflection on the coniloct of the 
Saviour in having made and used wine; (&) 
because it was in opposition to Paul's advice 
to Timothy ; (6) because it sanctioned the 
ancient anpeistitions; (7) because it reflected 
on the Christian eucharist. 

In reply, Dr. Lees appealed to common aense, 
experience, chemistry, physiology, and the 
highest testimony in favour of abstinence, and 
then took np Mr, Bromley's objectioni seria- 
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tim. A full report of this discussion is con- 
tained in one of the volumes of Dr. Lees* 
collected works, and his reply to Mr. Eromley 
was justly termed "a masterly and triumphant 
exposition of the principles of teetotal ism, and 
remains one of the most trenchant of the 
doctor's controversial essays." Mr. Bromley 
afterwards published his own version of his 
speech in a pamphlet entitled "Observations 
on Teetotalism," &c. 

In December, 1839, the Rev. Father Mathew 
entered upon that missionary career which 
may fairly be said to have " inaugurated a new 
phase in the temperance movement, whose 
progress thenceforward was prodigious, and 
whose success was almost miraculous." His 
visit to Limerick produced a most extraordi- 
nary sensation. On the day before he was 
expected to arrive the roads were black with 
throngs of people approaching the city, and 
during the next day the streets were choked 
with an innumerable multitude, the town 
being taken as it were by storm. Provisions 
rose to famine prices, and the public rooms 
were thrown open to afford shelter for the 
night to thousands, for whom, had the town 
been three times its size, ordinary accommo- 
dation could scarcely have been found. After 
four days of excessive and exhaustive labour, 
Father Mathew concluded his successful tem- 
perance mission, having won thereby 150,000 
additional disciples. 

Amongst the thousands who took the pledge 
at Limerick was a youth named John Larkin, 
who had been a cripple from childhood, made 
so by the cruelty of an intemperate relative. 
Seeing and feeling the direful results of drink, 
John determined, despite the density of the 
crowd and his own comparative helplessness, 
to make an effort to see the good priest and 
take the pledge at liis hands. Bravely urging 
his way, and using his crutches and tongue to 
advantage, the kindly disposed people readily 
made way for him and helped to place him in 
a position where he could not only see but 
receive the medal from the good friar's own 
hands, with a special blessing which he never 
forgot. 

In March, 1882, the writer of these pages 
met John Larkin in a railway-carriage on his 
way to Rugby, and in the course of conversa- 
tion learned the above-named facts, and saw 
tlie well-woni, highly prized medal, which its 
owner had worn for forty-three years. He 
listened with deep interest to the touching 



testimony of this faithful disciple, who for 
nearly half a century has earned his own liveli- 
hood by playing the violin in the public streets 
of various towns of the United Kingdom. 

Shortly after visiting Limerick, Father 
Mathew went to Waterford, and there about 
80,000 persons knelt and received the pledge, 
and by the time he had returned to Cork at 
Christmas a quarter of a million had been 
added to the list of pledged teetotallers. In 
the new year (1840) he set out again, and such 
was the excitement his visit to Parsonstown 
created that the chapel in which he received 
candidates had to be guarded without by 
police and soldiers, while a guard of cavalry 
patrolled up and down to prevent the rushing 
multitudes from crowding into the sacred 
edifice. At Borrisokane, though Father Ma- 
theVs coming was unexpected, he stood on a 
stone seat, under a venerable ash -tree, and 
received in that small town, without any pre- 
vious notice being given, the pledges of over 
7000 persons. 

In March, 1840, he visited Dublin, a visit 
which as to its effect upon the country was 
next in importance to that which he paid to 
Limerick in 1839, for he there took 70,000 
pledges. In Waterford, in three days, he gave 
the pledge to 60,000 persons, in Loughrea to 
80,000, in Galway to 100,000; and between 
Gal way and Loughrea, and on the road to 
Portumna, from 180,000 to 200,000 pledges 
were taken. 

The following is an interesting and amus- 
ing account of his reception at one place in 
Galway: — 

" The best room in the house was prepared 
for the honoured guest, who was conducted to 
it by his host The room was on the ground- 
floor, and was lighted by a large bay-window 
which was without blind or curtain of any kind. 
Father Mathew only thought of preparing 
himself by a good night's rest for the labours 
of the following day, and turning his face to 
the wall and his back to the window, he soon 
fell into a deep slumber. Awakening, as was 
usual with him, at an early hour in the morning, 
he opened his eyes, blessed himself, repeated a 
short prayer, and turned towards the window. 
But imagine his dismay when he beheld a 
crowd of people — men, women, and children — 
in front of the blindless window, and at least 
a score of noses flattened against the glass, the 
better to enable their respective proprietors to 
obtain a peep at his reverence. A more m odest 
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man did not exist thkD Futher Mnthew, and 

great WM hie enilNtrraasmeDt at this indiciitiou 
cif his popularity. He glanced at the head of 
the bed aud at the table near him to see if a 
bell were in reach, but such a luxury in the 
house of t, priest in a mouutain parish of Gal- 
vay was not to be thought of. There woa 
something resembling a be!l<piill at one Bide 
of the fireplace; but if it were a bell-pull, aud 
not a mockery aud a delusion, it might as well 
have been twenty miles away for any practical 
advantage at that moment, for it would b« 
difficult to gay what would induce Father 
Mathcw to quit the shelter of the bed-datbea 
and wsik across the room to grasp that tanta- 
lizing cord. The crowd outside was momen- 
tarily on the increase, and the deepening mur- 
mur of the voices testified to the animation of 
the coQTersatioQ carried on. 

" Occasionally might be heard the following; 
' Do yon see him, Mary, asthore I ' ' Danny, 
i^rra, lave me take a look, an' God bless you, 
child.' ' Where are je pushing wid yourself?' 
' Honld off ov my foot, will ye) ' ' Ocb, wislia, 
there's the blessed priest!' 'Honest mnn, 
would you be plased lo lift off ov my back} 
Due would thiuk 'tis a horae I was.' ' Tis a 
■hame for you to be there; what curiosity is 
ill ye's all ! ' ' Mammy, mammy ! there he is ! 
I sees his poll' ' Whist, an' don't be after 
w&kiug bim.' Father Mathew ventured an- 
other peep, but the slightest movement on his 
part only evoked iucreaaed auxiety outside, 
and it seemed to liini as if the window panes 
were every moment accommodating a larger 
number of flattened noses. The poor man felt 
himself a prisoner, and listeuud with eagerness 
for any sound which gave a hope or promise 
of deliverance; but it was not tilt after three 
mortal hours of his guest's captivity that the 
oousiderate host, who would not ' disturb his 
gnest too early,' entered the room and thus 
became aware of the admiring crowd, who, it 
need scarcely be said, were quickly disjiersed, 
to Father Mathew's ineffable relief (Life of 
Father Malhev>, by J. F. Macguire, M.P.). 

Father Mathew was earnestly solicitous for 
t^e moral elevation of the youth of Ireland, 
and wherever he went " there were blessings 
and caresses and praises and holidays and 
medals for the boys who took the pledge; 
there was the fondest affection and the must 
devoted friendship for the youth who adhered 
to it faithfully. Wherever Father Mathew 
went tlirough the country he was delighted 



at the improvement which he witnessed in the 
drees, tu the uaiiuer, and in the bearing of the 
children of the humbler classes; and his heart 
was gladdened by the accounts which he re- 
ceived from the clergy of town aud couiitJ-y 
of the dnily increasing numbers on the school- 
roll. The improvement of the youth of the 
higher classes was equally striking." 

lu June, 1840, he had become the acknow- 
ledged moral leader of uo less than 2,0(K),(XX) of 
hia countrymen. In that same month 36,000 
Dew recruits were enlisted at Mnynooth, be- 
sidee eight profeasurs and 250 students of the 
college. 

In the town of Athy, so great a crowd 
gathered round the hotel where the good 
father was staying, that for five hours the 
royal mail-coach was detained, while Father 
Mathew worked hard odniiniBtering the 
pledge to the eager throngs. 

"This," says Mr. A. M. Sullivan (Xeie 
Ireland, pp. 51-52), "was a timq when poli- 
ticol feeling run high and strong in Ireland. 
It was the period of O'Connell's repeal ikgita- 
tion, and of all the accompanying excitemeut 
of that movement. Yet, strange to say, 
Orange and Green alike waved a greeting to 
Father Mathew; Whig, Tory, and Repealer 
sounded his praise; and nowhere in Ireland 
could he have received a welcome more cor- 
dial and euthusiaatic than that which was 
extended to him, 'Popish triar' as ho was, 
by the Protefltanta of Ulster. He had been 
warned not to carry out his purpose of visit- 
ing that province; the Orangemen, who it 
was declared could not stand the eight of a 
Catholic priest, received him with public fes- 
tive display iu their midst. What really hap- 
[lened was that the dreaded Orangemen came 
out in grand procession to join the ovation. 
When Father Mathew saw their flags hung 
out at Cootebill on church and kirk, he rightly 
appreciated the spirit of the display, and 
called for three cheers for them. A CMholic 
clergyman calling for a cordial salutation of 
the Orange banner, and a Catholic assembly 
heartily responding was something almost in- 
conceivable. It had never occurred before in 
Ireland; I am afraid it has never occurred 

Vet such things are in perfect accord with 
the true spirit of teetoUdism, which when 
rightly understood and duly appreciated will 
not only disown and discourage religious big- 
otiy and intolerance, but cause men of every 
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creed and party to sink (or the time being 
their petty ditfertnecss, and luutuidiy agree to 
work together to raise the falleu and ^tuccuur 
the oppresxed, and by every conceivable meauB 
endeavour to save otbera from falling into the 
vortei of intemperance. 

With deep regret we have to record the fact 
that instead of syinputhy and reiBpect tbe Bev. 
Father Mathew received very uukiud treat- 
ment from the fatlier and founder of tlie 
moderation temperance societies — the Bev. 
John Edgar, D.D., of Belfast. Ou one occa- 
sion Dr. Eilgar wrote as followa;— ■' Of Father 
Mathew I have always a|iokeu with respect. 
Of courae I have at present nothing to do 
with Uie mode in which tbe bnndrede of 
thonaanda of ponuds received from hia mil- 
liouB of teetotallers were applied ; but as a 
Fapist be carried bis popery cousiatently out 
in teetotaliam. It is no njore than justice la 
say that he is tbe moat tenipenite and llie 
leant absuril and anti-ecriptural of all taeto- 
tnllers" (TamperaitM Penn^ Magasine, vol. 
xii. p. 66). 

Had Dr. Edgar been bo dispoaed he might 
have appertained tbe fact, that instead of mak- 
ing a profitable trade of leetutnlism Father 
Mathew was involving himself in pecuniary 
difficulties. 

In 1844 tbe Bev. F. Treatrail, aecretuy to 
the Irish Baptist Society, delivered a aerieB 
of lectures at Leicester, and although not a 
pledged teetotaller he made tbe followiug 
atateraents relative to Father Uathew and 
tbe temperance movement in Irehmd. Mr. 
Tiestrail said: — 

" With regard to Father &latbew and the 
t«njperauce movt'inent I think it but just to 
address a few words to you. It has been said 
by some persons that Father Matbew'a object 
in carrying on this movement is merely to 
aggrandize himself by the acquisition of 
wealth; by others that he ia a cunning Jesuit, 
anxious to serve tlie 11)181*6818 of the Church 
of Borne by this meaas; and by another class 
tliat the temperance movement ia a mere 
blind to carry on some deep-laid political 
sell erne. I have frequently heard these 
charges alleged against Father Mathew, but 
from what I have seen of him I have not the 
slightest Huspicion that he oses this subject 
as a meaus of making money; nor that be 
has the least sinister motive in promoting the 
spread of temperance in Ireland; but I be- 
lieve bim t« 1m> as honest, upright, virtnona. 




and well-intentioned a ma 
aoil of Ireland or benefited its people. 
itnawer to the charge made against this dis- 
tiuguished man, I ain bound to state that ha , 
acknowledges no party— he never attended a 
political toeeting in hia life. He has 
been spoken of but in terms of suspicion — 
direct charge has ever been made against bimjfl 
and rather tlian adopt so unmanly a 
proceeding I would cast my suspicioua awaf fl 
and run the risk of beiugdeceived and iojurod ■ 
sooner than utter a breath of suapieiou agaiiiat 
a man where I Imd no proof to carry that vam- 
piciouout. AstobiahavinganmeouvertdeBign 
in view, I would discard that altogether, aa I 
anyone who knew the benefits the temperadotfl 
movement had conferred on Ireland mustfeet'^ 
that the sole motive of its great apostle was to 
benefit the jieople. As lo his accumnlating 
wealth, it may not be generally known that 
Father Mathew is not one of the regular priest- 
hood, but a frinr, and hna tnken tbe v 
poverty, therefore it cannot be bis object taa 
realize money; indeed, I know that in moran 
than one instance be has brought himself to tbe 
verge of poverty by his extreme bonnty and 
benevolence to the poor. . , There ia a great 
want of justice in these insinuations against » 
man like Father Mathew. Hiacharaeterst 
niitarnished for honeat and good n 
by his own countrymen no suspicion i 
ever attached to liim. If a man oecupyicg 
the prominent poaition he does — with the eye« 
not only of Ireland, but we may say of tba 
whole world watching over bis every action — 
can acquit himself so that not tht aligiitecrt 
breath of suspicion shall attach to him, I am 
snre that you will feel with me that these in- 
sinnations are highly unjust. For myself, f J 
assure you, I esteem it a great honour to b>fl 
favoured with a personal aoquaintance n 
thia great man." 

Mr. Treatrail then gave a brief summaTf J 
of tbe origin and success of tbe temperaooafl 
reform in Ireland, and referring again t 
Father Mathew remarks: — 

"Tlie great mass of the people ascribed] 
miracles to Father Mathew. This, by si 
people was urged aa another objection againrt 
him, and he has said to me on several oc 
aioua, 'Mr. Trestrail, M>hat can I dol I e 
not help the people entertaining this Dpiniotij[>l 
but I shall not slay my exertions to benefit I 
the people on that account.' 

"The increasing intelligence of the IrisIi,J 
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hoitevtr, gradanUy put on end to thia feeling. 
When I tirst wetit up from Limerick to Cork, 
I Buw a great number uf foot piU!3eDgerB 
travelliag oloug tbe ronil. I aaked tlie cab 
tlrirpr where all the people were going, and 
lie answered to Fallier Malhew. It appeared 
that there were two or three niauufat^turera 
in Limerick, who paid the expensee of their 
wea going up to Cork to receive the pledge 
from Father Itiluthew, The workmen gotdnink 
tbe night before, aud wheu I saw them they 
were goiug with auhing heads to Father 
Miithew to take the pledge. But they kept 
it, and the news of this apreading far and oeiir. 
Father Mattiew was requested, and indeed 
obliged, to go to other towns, iiud the temper- 
ance movement was thus estahlislisd in Ire- 

"Father Mathew then introduced the tem- 
peniDce madaln, for which he charged aix- 
petice each, knowing well tluit people did not 
value tliat which lliey got for nothiug. An 
objection was made againat his receiving this 
money; but those who kuew bim well were 
acquainted with Uie many calk made upon 
hia benevolence. 

" And DOW for hia aincerity, I believe that 
the temperance Boeietiea include one-half of 
the people of Ireliuid. At the laat procession 
I saw in Cork there were 25,000 persoDs, 
men, women, and children; they were headed 
by many Protestant and Roman Catholic 
ladies aod gentlemen, and after they had 
proceeded round tile town they all sat down 
in the Corn Market aud partook of colTee 
together. If the teroperauce movenjeut had 
doue no more than bring so mauy persons to- 
gether of different opiuions and ranks in life, 
who, hut for this circutnatuiice, might not 
liave met at all, it did good. 

"Father Mathew's brother was one of tbe 
largest distillers in Ireland. The buildings 
tequiBite for carrying on his bnainesa coet 
£l<i,U(H); tbey might now be bought for^l600; 
so that he ought not to be deemed infiincere 
when he baa been the means of so greatly re- 
ducing the income of his brother's family. 

"And now as to tlie effects of the movement 
There were 800 whisky shops in Cork at the 
time it commenced ; and these shoj^s were 
driving a rattling tmde. At the end of four 
years the number was reduced to 400. The 
excise duties fell off il,000,OOU of mouey, 
which m a. redaction of 8,000,1)00 gallone an- 
nually, or a gallon per head for every man. 



woman, and child in Ireland. But tbe re- 
venae li;is not eulfered on that account, for 
altbougb there is that sum less derived froni 
whisky, there is a larger amount derived froni 
the consumption of useful excisable artiolea 
wliioh the poor can now alfurd to purcha.se. 
There were i:T&l),Oi>0 more put in the aavinga- 
bnnk than for tbe preceding year. You may 
therefore Rather from tlieae few sUtemeiits 
what is the eff^t of the movement; and even 
if it were si:irtud for purposes of a politii.»l 
nature — which I do not believe — I would 
rather have to do with sober men, than 
those under the effect of intoxicating drink" 
{A'atiomd Ttmpsran.ee Sfnffotine, 1844, pp. 
331-^34). 

The sixth annual Conference of tlie Britiah 
Temperance Aasociation was held at Bolton, 
LancNshire, Jnne 30th, aud July lat aud 3d, 
1840, the poet of secretAry being tilled by 
Mr. (now Dr.} F. R Lees of Leeds, and Mr. 
Junie^ Millington was agent. Nothing of any 
special importance was brought before the 
meeting beyond the ordinary bnsiness of the 



In November, 1840, Mr. Johu Cassell, as 
agent for the new British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society, visited various fiaits of tbe 
county of Norfolk, aud lectured in the City 
Hall, Norwich, when amougHt tJiose who 
signed the pledge at the close were the Rev. 
Thomas Evans, Congregational minister, Mr. 
Johu Ratter, solicitor, of Shaftesbury, and a 
youtb now known far and wide as tbe Rev. 
Charlei Carrett, tbe justly popular Wesleyau 
ministerand temperaiiceadvocate. Mr.Thomas 
H. Barker, the indefatigable secretary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance was also a convert 
of John Casaell's, and always apoke of him in 
terms of affection and reverence. 

Tbe sixth annual festival of the Liverpool 
societies was held during the race week, July, 
IS40, when public meetings were held in 
various parts of the town. On Wednesday, 
July 14, the usual procession took place, which 
the Mercury characterized as "an extraordi- 
nary manifestation of the numerical streugth 
of tlie teetotallers." Public meetings in con- 
nection with this festival were held in the 
Amphitheatre on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings, presided over by Mr. Lawrence Eey- 
worth and Mr. Johu Cropjier, and addressed 
by Rev. A, Mackay, Rev. Mr, Holt, Mr, Ed- 
ward Gruhb of Preston, and Mr. J. S. Kenrick 
of West Bromwich, Staffordatiire. 
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In Augnat, 1840, the members of the Total 
Abstinence Home Mission Society entered 
iaUi the spirit of tlie principlea upon whicli 
the Bociety whs founded, and went into the 
most depraved and densely -popnlated parts 
of the town, and held meetings weekly. Their 
litboitre were attended with the moat oatoniah- 
ing Hucc!ess, as mnny us fifty, eixty, eighty, 
and Hometimes a hundred peraons signing the 
pledge at one meeting. The violent clianicter 
of many atreets — which even the police liardly 
dared to enter— became so changed in con- 
sequence of these effurts that other societiea 
were induced to enter apon a similai' work. 
Tlie Female Parent Society wa« also very 
actively engaged in the work, holding two 
meetings weekly, one on Tuesday evenings in 
Preaton Street Room (the locality visited by 
Mesara. Liveaey and Finch in 1632), and the 
other on WedncBday evenings in the School- 
room under BeviiigUin Hill Chapel, besides 
working several branch socieliea. 

The seventh annua! conference of the Britieb 
Temperance Association waa held at Hudders- 
fi eld, commencing July SOth, 1841, when a suc- 
cessful bazaar waa held, and was ably conducted 
by the committee of the Huddersfield Teniiier- 
ance Society, the result being a large accession 
to the fuuda of the uasociatiou. At this con- 
ference Mr. John Bright of Eochdale and 
Mr. John Wade of Hull were elected vice- 
presidents of the association. It may be inter- 
eating to some of our readers to know that 
"the groat tribune of the people," the Bibht 
Hon. John Brioht, M.P., made hia first 
elTorta on the public plutforni in connection 
with, and as a local advocate of, the teuiper- 
auce cause, and as such held olBces of trust 
and honour in tlie British Temperance Asso- 
ciation {now League). Of Mr. Bright's early 
efforts Douglas Jerrold's Weetly Neiopaper 
for August, 1846, gives the following par- 

" It wna during the agitation of the reform 
question, when Rochdide, unrepresented, at nig- 
gled for the frauchiae, that John Bright first 
attempted public sptaking ; but with what 
effect he then spoke is not now well remem- 
bered. In the month of May, 18II3, the year 
after the reform question was aettk-d, he with 
some other young men of Rochdale called to- 
gether a meeting to discuss the subject of 
temperance. Tliia waa a few miles out of the 
lown, at a vilbge called Qitley-laue-bea<l, to 
which they went in preference to beginning 



at Rochdale, leat they should break down k 
be laughed at by those who knew them. 1 
Nothing particular occurred save that they 1 
got thoroughly drenched to the skiu coming I 
home, and that it was the beginning of Mr. f 
Bright's career as a public speaker, while ttll 1 
the rest have long since retired within their | 
factories and counting-houses, tbough n 
talent and some of them of good social posi- ' 
tion. Mr. Bright lias been known to break ' 
down more than ouce on different topics, from 
nervousness, hut he had alicayi the cmirage to 
btgin again." 

In 1840 Mr. William Logan of Glasgow 
became town missionary in Bochdnle, 
being an ardent temperance worker he uiet ] 
Mr. Bright in connection with this movement I 
and accompanied him to address a meeting 1 
in one of the villages in the neighbourhood. J 
"This was," says the Scottish League Journal, T 
" the somewhat famous occasion when be who J 
now stands in the foremost rank of British I 
orators nearly broke down. That was not the J 
only time that Mr, Logan accompanied Mr. I 
Bright to temperance meetings, when the 1 
latter took up the economical and tlie fonaer J 
the social aspect of the question." 

The subsequent action and Inter utterancM ' 
of Mr. Bright seem to be at variance with his ' 
early professions and official connection with 
the temperance movement. If he had i 
been an avowed total abainiuer in 1841 and I 
1842 he would never have been elected to the 1 
position of vice-president, and then president, 
of such an uncompromising and thoroughly 
teetotiil orgauiEation as the British Temper- 
ance League. Not only did he occupy this 
exalteil ]>oBition in the I'auks of temperance 
reformers, but liia irorrf vilh Serioui People 
was one of the Ijiawicli series of temperance 
tracts, and was a telling plea for total absti- 
nence. (It was repriuted in the AUianee Neiei, 
January 8tb, 1887, p. 27.) 

In the Alliance Newt, October Ist, 1887, p^ 
G35, we read as follows: — 

" lu a letter to a gentleman at Hereford 
Mr. John Bright recently said : ' I have been 
for fourteen or fifteen years an abstainer from 
all alcoholic drinks, and have often recom- 
mended what I consider the wise practice in 
public apeeches, I have very rarely tasted 
spiritsduringmylife.'" Similar statements ap- 
peared in the public pa])ei8 from time to time, 
and they aeemed to imply that the right hon. 
gentleintui had not been tme to bis firat love, 
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but that there hftd been a break Boiaevhere. 
We are informed that during liis illaess id 1870 
he took light winca by medicnl advice, and na 
Boon as the occasian for their nse hnd pnesed 
away he discontinued to take them, and pos- 
ribly the later period of abstinence is dated 
therefront. Yet we cannot help thinking that 
this medicinal use had an effect upou his 
mind, niid led him to entertiin the peculiar 
views he bnd of late years avowed in relation 
to certain phases of the temperance reform, 
and especially on prohibition, local option, and 
other legislative propnsals. 

At the conference of the Britisli Tempcriince 
Association in 1841 Mr. John Andrew, junr., 
of Leeds, who from 183T had done much of 
the secretary's work, was chosen for that office, 
and the executive, consisting of nine members, 
was fixed .it EuddersSeld. The agents during 
this year were James Millington and John 
Addleshaw. 

JoH!) AnDLEsnAw was honi at Brigg, near 
Hull, on the 22d of November, 1801. When 
a boy he became connected with tlie Wesleyari 
Snuday-acliool of his native town, and when 
(jaite a youth was remarkable for his ability 
and talent. He was therefore accepted and 
employed aa a local preacher at the early age 
of sixteen years. In the following year he 
paased his examination for the regular miu- 
istry of the Wesleyan Church, and preached 
bis trial semion in Waitham Street Ch.-ipel 
(then the largest Wesleyan chapel in Hall). 
Ha declined to bind himself not to mairy 
during the usual period of probation, and was 
therefore never appointed to a circuit ; but 
he became a very popular local preacher in 
his native county, and was a zealous and dis- 
interested worker, often walking from ten to 
fourteen miles on a Sunday in addition to 
preaching twice. 

At the age of nineteen he married Maria, 
the daughter of Mr, Mundy, coach- builder, of 
Brigg. In 1836 the late Dr. Firth of Hull 
held three temperance meetings in tlie Town 
Hall, Bri^, and at the close of the second 
John Addleshaw signed the teetotal pledge. 
After being pressed to address the next meet- 
ing he consented to do so, and his adhesion 
ci'eated quite a sensation. Mr. John Addle- 
shaw "was of vrinning and transparent char- 
acter. Pure, yet social; prudent, yet courage- 
ous; possessed of considerable culture and 
information, combined with a copious and 
ly fiow of words, and a distinct and effective 



rhetoric, no wonder his services were soon 
desiderated as an advocate of the principles 
he had cs|]oUBed." From week to week John 
Addleshaw was called upon to defend and 
advocate the infant cause, and he would often 
walk long distances to falGI these duties. His 
cbaracterand abilities recommended him wher* 
ever he went. His addresses were character- 
ized by broad common sense, dear and definite 
statements,backedbysoundargainents; whilst 
his lively anecdotes, his unafTected pathos, and 
truly earnest manner, gave him a peculiar 
power over his audiences. Strange as it may 
seem, he, like a number of other useful advo- 
cates, had a weakness for tobacco smoking. 
John dearly loved his pipe. Mr. Addloshaw'a 
first engagement as a temperance agent was 
tor a Yorkshire union of temperance societies, 
tinder whose auspices he visited and lectured 
at Scarborough, Bridlington, Whitby, Guia. 
brough, and other towns in that locality. la 
1839 he became agent for the British Tem- 
perance Association, and in 1841 we find him 
and Mr. Millington working together. 

From this time Mr. Addleshaw continued to 
labour as one of the most acceptable agents 
of the League until the month of October, 
IdSd, when he was taken ill in the train, near 
Retford, at which town he had to stay at a 
public-house for several days before he could 
venture on his journey home. He appeared 
to rally, and recommenced his labours at 
Heywood on the 5th and 6th November, and 
on the 7th spent the afternoon with his eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Hartley of Manchester, where 
he became so ill that he was ordered to bed 
by the physician, and after a few days' linger- 
ing illness he died on the ItJth November, 
1859, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, sin- 
cerely regretted. 

In July, 1841, the Liverpool societies, 
during the race week, had their annual fes- 
tival and procession. Large open-air meetings 
were held in Lime Street, Great George Place, 
&c., and at the first meeting in the Amphi- 
theatre Mr. Lawrence Heyworth presided, 
aiLd addresses were delivered by Mr. G. Greig 
of the British Temperance Association, Mr. 
John Smith of Dublin, Mr. John Dockings, 
the Birmingham blacksmith, and Mr. J. S, 
Buckingham. At the second meeting Mr. 
William Blain presided, and the mayor, Mr. 
Thomas Bolton, was present. Mr, Lawrence 
Heyworth, Dr. F. E. Lees of Leeds, Eev. 
Thomas Spencer, vicar of Hinton, near Bath^ 
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John Hockings, Benjamin Wilson, and Mr. 
Carter being the speakers. More than 200 
pledges were taken, Mr. Thomas Ollid being 
secretary at this time. 

On the 3d of August, 1841, a public meet- 
ing in connection with the Total Abstinence 
Home Mission Society was held in the Queen's 
Theatre under the presidency of Mr. Law- 
rence Heyworth. Mr. George Greig of Leeds, 
secretary to the British Temperance Associa- 
tion, delivered a long, eloquent, and argumen- 
tative address in favour of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks, and complained 
of the coldness, if not absolute opposition, of 
many ministers of religion to the principles 
of total abstinence. " If they wished to suc- 
ceed they must all unite in this holy and good 
cause. They must not ask whether a man 
be a Catholic or a Protestant when he wished 
to enter their society. The men who con- 
ducted the affairs of the society ought to be 
good men, but the distinction of Catholic and 
Protestant should never be mentioned among 
them. They were to acknowledge no party, 
but to seek the interest and happiness of the 
community at large.^ 

According to the report presented, this was 
one of the largest bodies of teetotallers in 
Liverpool, having forty associates who attended 
and managed eighteen weekly meetings in 
the town and neighbourhood, including Beb- 
ington, Birkenhead, and Bock Ferry {Liver- 
pool Mercury^ 1841, p. 260). 

The eighth annual conference of the British 
Temperance Association was held at Boch- 
dale, July 5th, Gth, and 7th, 1842, when it 
was reported tliat the annual income had 
risen to over ^£600. Mr. John Bright was 
elected president. 

In January, 1843, such an honour was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Father Mathew, the 
" Irish Apostle of Temperance," as no other 
temperance reformer in the world had ever 
been favoured with before. A public meeting 
was called in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, at 
the request of two Dukes, four Marquises, 
nineteen Earls, ten Viscounts, four Catholic 
Bi&hops, upwards of forty Baronets, thirty 
Members of Parliament, and a very large 
number of Clergymen of all denominations, 
deputy-lieutenants, magistrates, and gentle- 
men from all parts of the countiy, specially 
to meet and do honour to their guest, the 
Rev. Theobald Mathew. The chair was taken 
by the Duke of Leinster, and the Marquis of 



Headfort, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the 
member for Waterford (Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
M.P.), &nd Daniel CConnell united in paying 
a tribute of praise to Father Mathew for his 
self-sacrificing labours for the public good. 

In the summer of 1843 Father Mathew 
visited England and administered the pledge 
to large numbers of persons in York, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other large towns. His 
visit to the city of York was under the aus- 
pices of the British Temperance Association, 
and was made at the time that the ninth 
annual conference of the association was being 
held in that city, July 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
1843. At this time the executive of the as- 
sociation was located at Huddersfield, and Mr. 
John Bright of Rochdale was president of 
the association. A deputation from the com- 
mittee met their illustrious visitor at Liver- 
pool and escorted him to York, where his 
appearance excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
During the conference he attended a public 
meeting in the concert-room, the meeting be- 
ing convened by the committee specially to 
do him honour. 

The annual festival of the Liverpool Total 
Abstinence Societies in 1843 was favoured in 
having the presence and aid of the '^ great Irish 
Apostle of Temperance," who arrived in Liv- 
erpool in time to take part in the closing 
meeting on Saturday evening, July 15th, 
1843. On Sunday, July 16th, he conducted 
services at St. Anthony's Church, and after- 
wards administered the pledge to 6000 per- 
sons. On Monday he was engaged at the 
same place from half- past eleven in the mor- 
ning until ten at night (with short intervals 
for rest and refreshment). The number of 
medals issued and pledges administered during 
this visit was from 40,000 to 50,000. After 
labouring in other parts of England Father 
Mathew returned to Liverpool on Tuesday, 
July 25th, and administered the pledge to 
8000 persons at St Anthony's, Scotland Road, 
and again on Wednesday, from ten in the 
morning till ten o'clock in the evening. An 
open-air public meeting was held on a plot of 
ground adjoining St. Anthony's Church, when 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. Araoe 
A. Phillips of Boston, U.S.; Rev. Mr. Blan- 
chard of Cincinnati, U.S.; Mr. James Teare 
of Preston; Messrs. Stapely, Chrimes, Ed- 
wards, Sullivan, Ord, and W. Brown. As the 
result of this mission the receipts of the liquor- 
sellers were during the next few weeks very 
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largelj decreased, as proved by the statemeut 
thftt the proprietor of an exteusive dram-shop 
in the town, on reckoning u]) the cash taken 
daring one day during the week found a defi- 
ciency of £36 as compared with the corre- 
■ponding day of the previous week {Liverpool 
Mercury, Angust, 1843, p. 266). 

Father Mathew returned again to Liver- 
pool in September, 1843, and on September 
14th a public breakfast was given to him in 
the Catholic School-room, Seol Street, when 
Mr. William Bathbone, Mr. Lawrence Hey- 
worth, Dr. CyDounell, and otiier local gentle- 
men were present During the day the Kev. 
Father administered the pledge in St. Anne's 
Catholic Chapel, Edgehill, and at the Hay- 
market. In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the Assemblv Kooms, Lord Nel- 
■on Street, over which Mr. Lawrence Hey- 
worth presided, and addresses were delivered 
by the Bev. Mr. Bakewell of Manchester; 
Mr. Hopewood of York; Sir A. D. Knight, 
M.D., of Liverpool; and Kev. Father Mathew; 
after which the pledge was administered to a 
large number of persons. Father Muthew 
continued his labours in Liver[K)ol till late on 
Saturday night, and administered the ))ledge 
to a large number of persons in St. Patrick's 
Chapel, and in the open air on a piece of 
ground adjoining St Patrick's Chaix?!. The 
result of Father Mathew's uiis.siou was seen 
and felt in the large decrease in the number 
of persons brought before the niagisti-ates for 
offences to which drink so lar^relv contributed 
{Liverpool Mercunf, 1843, p. 312). 

Mr. J. F. Maguire, M.P., in his biogi-aphy 
(chap, zix.) tells us that Feather Mathew's 
reception in Leeds was "equally gnitifying, 
and his success even more striking. Demon- 
strations of all kinds were got uj) in his hon- 
our, such as processions, soirees^ meetings and 
addresses. In one of his si>ei'ches in this 
important place he thus rather humorously 
vindicated the Temfwrance Society of Ireland 
from the charge of l>eing a jmliticnl body : 
' It is imagined in Engknd that the teetotd- 
lers of Ireland, as such, have mixed them- 
selves up with the gi-eat agitation that at 
present prevails in that country. Why, to 
be sure, whou nearly all the ]M>pnlation have 
taken the tot-il abstinence pledge, it is not 
very likely that 3lH),(K)0 jiei-sons could as- 
semble without a few teetotdlers bciucf 
amongst them.' '* 

Father M<atliew also visited Salford, Hud- 



dersfield, and Wakefield, where his success 
was extraotxlinary. At Wakefield a respected 
member of the Society of Friends i-esorted to 
an ingenious device in order to obtiin the 
honour of Father Mathew's com])any during 
his stay in that town. "The Quaker invited 
him to stay at his house, and he received the 
usual reply that he was to stop at the hotel, 
for the convenience of those who required to 
see him at all hours. The Friend would not 
be put otf, but intimated that his house w!is 
a hotel, whereupon Father Mathew gladly 
consented to * put up * at it while in Wake- 
field. A boiird with the word *■ Hotel ' was 
placed on the outside of the mansion, and the 
private residence became, for the time, a most 
comfortable inn. Father Mathew was gi*eatly 
pleased with the quiet and order, the wonder- 
ful neatness and simple elegance that per- 
vaded the entire estiblLshmeut; while the 
agreeable manners of its master, which com- 
bined tlie conliality of a friend with the 
|)olitcness of the most gentlemanly host, filled 
him with <istouishmcut The servants of the 
house were also different from the usual class 
to be found in ordinary' hotels; they were 
kindly, attentive, and respectful; and though 
they seemed to anticipate his every wish, they 
were neither fussy nor obtrusive. Then the 
bells of this Quaker hotel were singularly 
quiet; so that the * boots,' and the chamber- 
maids, and the waiters must have known by 
intuition when and where their services were 
required. Truly it was a model establish- 
ment, which a visitor might leave with natu- 
ral regret The kindly device wa-s not dis- 
covered until the time of departure <lrew near, 
when the master of the house, no longer fear- 
ing the abrupt departure of his guest, ap- 
peared in his true character — jis a generous 
and thoughtful host" (Magiiire's Biotjraphy 
of Father Mathew, chap. xix.). 

In London Father Mathew wiis fated to 
encounter the only attempt ever made to offer 
him insult and violence. The li(pu)r-sellers 
of the great metropolis were wroth with the 
audacity of his endeavours to bring the tem- 
jjenince movement to their doors. They 
determined to put Father Mathew down; but 
they were too skilful to expose their real mo- 
tive of opposition by o|>enly raising the cry 
of "trade interest in djxnger." For weeks the 
tap-room loungers and beery roughs of the 
njetro}K)lis wei'e harangued over the counter 
about the "Popish Irish priest" who was 
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comiDg to overthrow their liberties. The 
result was that in more than one place in the 
city, on Father Mathew's appearance, an in- 
furiated rabble awaited him and assailed the 
platform, compelliug him to desist, or else to 
administer the pledge under the protection 
of the police. At Bermondsey the publicans' 
mob hooted and pelted him, and some of them 
were detected in an attempt secretly to cut 
the ropes of the platform scaffolding. 

''It was at this place, and on the same 
occasioD, I believe," says Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
(New Ireland, p. 52), " that they marched to 
interrupt him in a procession singularly, let 
me say rather disgracefully, equipped. The 
cohort of tap-room roughs were wreathed from 
head to foot in hop leaves; each one bore a 
can of beer in one hand and a staff in the 
other. In this fashion they invaded the tem- 
perance meeting; whereupon, as might be 
expected, a violent conflict ensued, terminating 
only by the timely appearance of a strong 
body of police. Despite such opposition 
Father Mathew pursued his labours in Lon- 
don. He had the satisfaction before leaving 
of knowing that he had laid broad and deep 
the foundations of a great reformation amongst, 
at all events, his own countrymen and co-reli- 
gionists in the great city. During his stay 
the most flatteiing attentions were poured on 
him by the best and greatest men of England. 
The Protestant Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Stan- 
ley) invited him to visit that town and accept 
the hospitalities of the palace. Lord Stan- 
hope pressed a like welcome to Chevening; 
and at Lord Lansdowne's the *' Irish Popish 
friar'' received the cordial greeting of the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Brougham, and 
many other notabilities. He did not relish 
this ' lioniziug,' but he accepted these demon- 
strations as a valuable aid and encouragement 
to his work." 

Amongst those who took the pledge in Gol- 
den Lane, Barbican, was Lord Arundel, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, who remained faithful 
to the pledge for many years, renouncing it 
only on the command of his medical advisers, 
who certainly could not have studied the 
question thoroughly or their advice might 
have been different. 

At Norwich Father Mathew not only re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, but was right hospi- 
tably entertained by the Protestant bishop, 
who in his public eulogium of the visitor gave 
utterance to sentiments alike honourable to 



both. Bishop Stanley remarked, "And now, 
reverend sir, you my friend and brother from 
another island, I meet you here not as a 
Boman Catholic priest; I differ from your 
creed, I will candidly tell you I am even hostile 
to it, but I meet you here in a nobler, in a more 
comprehensive chai'acter than that of a priest, 
I meet you as a man like myself, as a Chris- 
tian brother — as a Christian brother on neutral 
ground, where Christians of all denominations 
delight to meet and congregate together. Sir, 
I have watched your proceedings for many 
and many a year. I remember many years 
ago that I censured you in public; nay more, 
may I not add, abused you. I believe those 
public reports spread, I scarcely know how, 
save by malign and foolish misrepresentation; 
nevertheless, I thought it my duty, as a man 
of candour, to apply to you as a gentleman, 
a Christian, and a man of honour, to tell me 
how the case really stood. You answered me 
in a manner that did you credit, and I turned 
over a new leaf — I abused you no more; and 
now I rejoice to meet you here as a friend. I 
am not one of those who will not believe a 
Catholic on his oath; I acted more courteously; 
I believed you on your cajidid and honest 
affirmation, and I am satisfied that you did not 
deceive me. I have watched over your cha- 
racter: I have had every resource in my pos- 
session, and I have endeavoured to ascertain 
precisely what it was. I will say, and I think 
it my duty to say, it is embodied and written 
in print I will read you the character which 
I believe Mr. Mathew entitled to, and which 
describes that character and estimation in 
which he is held by those who know him 
better than I do." Here his lordship read the 
following eulogium : — " * He is a gentleman by 
birth; for twenty-four years he has devoted 
his energies to the service of the poor, and so 
far from being actuated by sordid or pecuniary 
motives, he has applied his private property 
to religious and benevolent purposes. As to 
politics, notwithstanding insinuations to the 
contrary, it is a fact that he has never during 
his whole life attended one political meeting 
or mixed with any political agitation; and 
though entitled to the franchise, he has never 
voted.* My friends, I believe it; and I may 
say that the good sense and the good feeling 
of the aristocracy of London have borne me 
out in the opinion I entertained of this worthy 
man. When in London, he was visited and 
most hospitably received by men of high rank, 
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high character, and high station; they knew 
hia worth, and they bade him go on and pros- 
per, knowing well that they should receive the 
advantages — if not directly, indirectly — of his 
valuable exertions. But, sir, your cause was 
not an easy one: it was not altogether over a 
macadamized road you had to pass, but you 
bad thorns and brakes and briers in the way. 
You were assailed in turn by those who, while 
their disapprobation and censure were eulogy, 
sunk them in deeper degradation. . . . 
Men of Norwich ! citizens of this ancient city ! 
I appeal to you, and I trust that my appeal 
shall not be in vain, receive this wanderer on 
a sacred mission from a distant country, receive 



him and give him a Christian welcome, for he 
has come on a Christian mission." 

This was, as Mr. Maguire justly observes, 
the crowning triumph of a visit which had 
done so much for the cause of temperance and 
for the promotion of Christian charity amongst 
men of different creeds and churches. 

It was computed that GOO,0(.K) persons had 
taken the pledge during the course of this brief 
and successful Euglish campaign, which added 
much to the popularity and prestige of the 
''Irish Apostle of Temperance," made him 
acquainted with persons who became life-long 
friends and gave an impetus to the movement 
which was felt for years after wu ids. 
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That the friends of temperance were ex- 
tremely anxious to make the movement practi- 
cally advantageous to the community is evident 
from the fact that they availed themselves of 
every possible opportunity to utilize means 
calculated to enlighten, strengthen, and con- 
firm their members. Provident institutions, 
savings-banks, friendly societies, mechanics' 
institutes, reading-rooms, public parks, work- 
men's gardens, better dwellings, and other 
means were all organized and promoted as helps 
to temperance efforts. As early as 1838 the 
leaders of the movement in London established 
the London Temperance Institute and General 
Regutry^ and on the 16th of May, 1838, a 
public meeting was held in the School- room. 
Harper Alley, Farringdon Street, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Hull, to further its 
interests and inaugurate the institution. This 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. J. Edwards, 
Brighton; Messrs. John Cassell, Manchester; 
S. Wiseman, Norwich; R. R. Moore, Dublin; 
Thomas Beaumont, Bradford; Mr. Thompson, 
Louth; Mr. Lovitt, Nottingham; J, W. Green 
and Thomas A. Smith, London. 

In September, 1842, an inquiry was set on 
foot by the friends of temperance in Rother- 
ham, which resulted in the formation of the 
Rotherham Temperance Institute, particulars 
of which were given in an article contributed 
to the National Temperance Magazine for 
1844 (pp. 201-205), by the late Mr. John 
Guest, from which we take the following ex- 
tract: — 



"Tliose who have laboured most exclusively 
in endeavouring to reclaim the drunkard, 
know too well how much easier it is to con- 
vince than to confirm — Ifow easy it is to open 
the eyes of the inebriate to a sense of his 
degnulation and danger, but how hard to 
overcome his appetite for that which involves 
him in them — how the craving from within, 
and the temptation from without, almost 
irresistibly carry away many a victim — many 
an object of dee])est solicitude and anxious 
care, which it had been fondly hoped was 
snatched as a 'brand from the burning.' 
To save as many as possible of this descrip- 
tion from the companions by whom they are 
surrounded, and the propensities to which 
they had been so fatally addicted, by furnish- 
ing them with safer associations and purer 
and serener enjoyments, seemed to be the 
only rational plan that could be adopted by 
which their stability might be ensured and 
their many besetments overcome. 

"Tliose who had to care for the young had 
soon forced upon them the following facts: — 

"That a great number of young boys an<l 
girls were sent to work at so early an age to 
the various manufactories of the town and 
neighbourhood, as to preclude them from 
obtaining even elementary instruction in 
reading and writing. 

"That no sufficient or successful attempt had 
been made to furnish opportunities of impart- 
ing elementary instruction to this numerous 
and destitute class of young persons. 
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"That, on the contrnry, tempt^tiona to evil 
itD(l improvident habits hud been multiplied, 
a.ad opportunitiee and incentives to Jisaipa- 
tioD ajid diftonler bo increased, as to asaad the 
unguarded, and mislead the unguided on 
every hand. 

"That, as a necesaary and inevitable coii- 
Bequeiice, profligacj and proatitution had 
iucrenaed to a fearful and alarming extent, 
and vice in iis most odious and revolting 
forms, even amongst the veri/ young, multi- 
plied in a correBponding ratio its votaries and 
victtros. 

"And that, tlierefore, an earnest effort was 
required for tlie education of the ignorant — 
for the conservatioD of such as bad not, and 
the reelaniatioD, if poaiible, of such as had 
bef-a dreadfully mialed ; and in order that this 
improvement of tbe mental, and elevation 
of the moral condition of the jouiig penoiis 
referred to should be permaneuUy aiid effi- 
ciently accomplished, such an institution as 
the one proposed was indispensably necESsary. 

"Deeply inipressed with this conviction, 
several members of the committee agreed at 
once to advance ^150 as a beginning towards 
effecting this purpose, and to issue an address 
to the inhabitants of the town and neighbon] 
hood generally, asking their aid. The call 
was liberally responded to, insomuch so, that 
the committee were enabled as a conimenci 
ment to purchase 1200 volumes of new an 
pipnlar standard works, by the most cell 
brated authors, in every department of litera- 
ture and science ; a large collection of maps, 
both filled up and in outline; diagrams and 
drawings ilUistrative of natural history, geog- 
raphy, astronomy, SiC- ; maps of Biblical his- 
tory, and aselection of philosojihical a|)paratus, 
a pair of 13-incb globes, &c. These will, it is 
hoped, supply attractions, nnd confer privi- 
leges, and offer manifest advantngee to the 
two classes of peisons on whose behalf they 
have been mainly collected, which will not 
only attract Ihenj from that which is evil, 
but also attach them to tbat which is profit- 
able as well as pure." 

The committee purclia.'^ed moat eligible 
premuen for tlie purposes of the institute. 
The lower part was appropriated to public 
purposes, and consisted of au eutrance hall, 
and two lower rooms, used as news-rooms— 
(or business men, fee, the other for the 
working-classes at a low chnrge. The upper 
rooms consisted of a library, readiug-room, 




and class room ; the middle portion of tlie 
building forming the residence of the libra- 

"The promoters of the undertaking," says 
Mr. Guest, ''have laboured bard to place 
teetotaliam in proper posttion^ — to raise it to 
its due elevation— to invest it with courteous 
and conciliating aspect, as well as with con- 
quering might; and as its advantages are 
chiefly intended for the sons of toil, whom a 
strong delusion has so long entliralled, and 
for tlieir children whom that delusion has so 
deeply injured, surely they will not suffer 
any weak or unworthy motive, any design- 
ing and wicked influence, to blind them to 
their own true interest, and that of their too 
long neglected children, but that they will 
'one and all,' see and feel, and say 'This is 
ours and for us.'" 

With a prescience of failure, the writer of 
the above nobly did his part to ensure success, 
but, alas ! the "enemy of souls" has his emis- 
saries in every circle, and the beat intentions, 
the noblest efforts of good men, are frustrated 
by those who, like "wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing," come only to mar and blight the project. 

Along with Mr. John Guest, one of the 
active friends and snpportera of this move- 
ment in Rotherham, was Mr. Edward Chrimet<i. 

Edward Chrimes was a native of Rotber- 
liam, bom August Ist, 181G. He was one of 
the early members of the old moderation 
society, but in lb3S gave himself unreservedly 
to the more advanced principle of total nb- 
stiueuce from all kinds of intoiicating liquors, 
and for about nine years whb a most active 
worker, a liberal supporter, aud a true friend 
of the cause. At the commencement of June, 
1S4T, he was attacked with an incurable 
disease, which terminated fatally on the 25th 
of July, 1847, when he was just closing his 
thirty-first year. Although he died eariy, he 
left an impression behind him that has had 
an intluence, and ia doing service to the cause 
to this day. 

About the same time a gallant band of 
temperance workers at Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire, led on by William Bingham, a member 
of the Society of Friends, made successful 
attempU not only to resuscitate the almost 
dying Temperance Society, but to afford edu- 
cational facilities for the working-classes. Aa 
related elsewhere, Mr. Bingham transformeil 
a malt-house into a school-room, temperance 
hall, and institute, which was the means of 
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doing much good to the ciiiise aod to the 

Through the matrumetitiiiity of Dr.Tliomaa 
Eden, Burgeon, of Liverjiool, the Liverpool 
Teinperauce Itistitute and Read iog- room was 
established in the Elma, off Pe«l Street, Toi- 
tetb Parte, aud for a number of years a moat 
valuable temperutice educational effort was 
tarried on htre. The large room, now used 
aa a builder's vorksliop, is still stauding, aud 
over the front axe the large letters, " Temper- 
ance lustitittion," &u. Many important meet- 
ings were held here, and, aa reported in tbe 
HUtory of Temptranct in Liverpool and Dit- 
trict, memorable deeds were doue. 

EfTorta in the same direction were made 
at Preatou, Koohdale, MftDchester, Bradford, 
Warrington, Leicester, Leeds, and other tem- 
perance ceotree, some of them — Leicester, for 
example — still having a good temperance li- 
brary in constant use. 

These facts prove that the early friends and 
officials of temperance Bocietiea not only knew 
and felt their I'eaponsibilities, but ottered for 
the education and enlightfinmeut of their 
members. Tlieir succcssorB in many places 
seem to think that all that is retjuired now is 
to amuse the people and get them to sign the 
jiledge. We fear that there will be a terrible 
awakening some day, aud that much of the 
work will have to be begun again, aud upon 
tbe old lines. If the seed is scattered on stony 
ground or among thorns, Sx-., the harvest will 
he a sorrowful one. 

The following remarkable instance of refor- 
mation, given in the Liverpool Jfercari) of 
April 8th, 1644, not ouly shows the great 
benetita which teetotalism confers, but also 
proves that a desire for improvement and 
mental culture directly follows the deliverance 
from the thraldom of drink. If teetotsliem 
had become general there would have been 
little need for education acts or compulsory 
education, for thousands of persons now in 
ignorance would have received instruction in 
our public schools, and been put in thu way 
of becoming useful members of civil and reli- 
gions society. 

" There was, a few years ago, in the employ 
of the Ravenshead Glass Company, a teetotaller 
whose early life was characterized by profli- 
gacy and intemperance to an extent seldom 
witnessed in the town or neighbourhood of 
St Helen's (Lancashire). His hahite of life 
were even condemned and his company avoided 



by every common drunkard possessing the lea 
particle of decency and shame. In proce* 
lime he married, and, as though recklea 
all consequences, still pursued his uuhalloi 
career, until the partner of his life was r 
duce<l to a state of poverty and wretchednea 
bordering on destitution. For several y 
in a gloomy cellar unfit for a human habita- 
tion, they dragged on a miserable existence, 
neglected and despised by all around them. 
Five or sii years since, reflecting o 
misconduct aud the claims of his wife i 
children to his affection and support, he det« 
mined to abandon his vicious 
and to use his utmost exertions to make every 
reiHiration in his power for his past trauagres- 
sions. As a preliminary step he Joined the 
St, Ueleu's Total Abstinence Society, and, bf - 
a strict regard to his pledge, has obtained tl 
character of being one of the moat useful a. 
consistent members of the association, 
sobriety generally leads men to 
liou, he lamented deeply bis inability to n 
or write, and determined if possible I 
some learning; but being a married i 
without money or character, with a numerous 
family to support, he could devise no other 
means for the attaiument of this desirable 
object but those afforded by the Methodiat 
Suuday-school. Of this privilege he availed 1 
himself; and although nearly aii feet high he' ' 
marched to the school, and took his station 
(to the great merriment of the children) on 
the form appropriated to those who intended 
to learn the very important letters. A, B; C. 
Having without much difficulty mastered tbe 
aiph.ihet, he rose rapidly from class t 
and in a very short time (to use a schohistie | 
phrase) bceaine a first-rate Bible scholar, a 
ultimately a tolerable writer. To reciprocnt« I 
tbe advantages he had received from th» 1 
school, he coucluded the Wt way would be j 
to confer on otliera those blessings which had 1 
contributed so largely to his own happineai 
Under this grateful impression he now Inboun J 
with unremitting zeal in the school where tie J 
first entered, useful and respected. At a soiree I 
of the St Helen's Total Abstinence Sodelj j 
much diveraion was excited by the e: 
of some of the household furniture that graced | 
his dingy cellar— to wit, remnants of a table j 
held together with cordsi, an old chair without ] 
bottom, bellows without pi])e, &c These he I 
carefully preserves, as curiosities for the in- 
structioD aud eiliScntion of his intemperate j 
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□eighboura. Thus we wiliicas, by economy, 
frugality, and industry, a poor man who in n 
few years liaa rniaed himself from the lowest 
BtaU of poverty and degradAtion to credit 
nnd respectability — from being the inmate 
of a diaDial cellar to become the occupant of 
a spaciouB building four stories high, in the 
market-place of hia native lowu. To ertry 
slave of strong drink we would say, ' Go and 
do thon likewiae.'" Tliis is but one solitary 
instance out of ttiousanda. 

Similar efforts for the social emelionttiou of 
the members of the temperance societiea were 
put forth in many of the northern towns and 
in Scotland, where educational advantages 
were posseaaed by the people far In advance 
of those in tlie southern part of the island. 
As a rule the Scotuh people are not only 
taught to read, hut have a natural thirst for 
knowledge, and therefore delight in books; 
in the rnml districts the "Book of hooks" 
is held in the highest estimation, and is read 
above nil others. 

Having devoted so much space— not a page 
more than is necessnry — to the extensive 
couutj of York and the pioneers therein, we 
cannot give the I«wd of Leeds as much promi- 
nence OB it deserves, tlierefore we content our- 
selves with such opportunities as are afforded 
in the notice of a Leeds man whose life has 
been one of constant effort for the public good 
— George Lucna, now of Darlingt«n, Durham. 
QzoROB LvcAS was bom at Woodhuuse, 
Leeds, in the year 1819, and in 1637, when 
about eighteen years of age, he signed the 
tutal abstinence pledge at one of the Leeds 
meetings. He at once became a worker in 
the cause and formed one of the Youth's 
Baud in l*eda, twenty-one of tliem having 
their names upon the speakei'a plan in the 
year 1838. In 1838 he became secretary of 
the Woodhnuse Temperance Society, and \a- 
boured in Woodhouse, I<ee<lB, and surrounding 
diatricU from 1838 to I8&3. In 1851 the 
Rev. James Fawcett, incumbent of St. Mark's 
Church, Woodhouse, attended the annuul 
meeting of the Featlier Hill Cliildreu's Sick 
Si>ciety in that district, and took occasion to 
mjike sundry observations about the temper- 
ance movement, and the new Temperance Hall 
and Mechanics' Institution I'eceutly built in 
that pkce. The reverend gentleman's speech 
^L was reported in the Leeda Intdligeiuxr for 
^B January IBth, 1851, and Mr. Lucas replied 
^H thei-eto in a letter to the Rev. Janies Fawcett, 



which was published in a pamphlet of twenty- 
tuur pages, from which we cull one or two 
extracts showing the work done in the Wood- 
house districts. 

After ably answering the objections of hia 
opponent, Mr. Lucas proceeds to state; — 

" We live in a neighbourhood (Woodhouae, 
Carr, and Buslingthorpe) in which are etXKI 
soula. This is the place of my nativity. You 
have resided in it about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Let us go into some particulars re- 
specting the condition of the neighbourhood 
in which our lot is cast." 

He then proceeds to describe the social, 
moral, and religious aspect of the place, oh 
compared with the scenes ot cock-fighting, 
dog-lighting, pugilism, gambling, vice, demo- 
ralization, crime, pauperism, and drunkenness 
of the past, and adds: 

" I need scarcely say that so much grosa- 
ness has had its feeders; there have been no 
lack of public-houses. We have seventeen of 
these drunkeries in Woodhouse ; most of them 
have sprung up since you became incumbent 
of St. Mark's. Many of these houses hare 
been the common resort of mere youths in 
their teens, and there the elements of every 
vice have been learut, and the ti-ausition tu 
the deeper shades of iniquity rendered easy." 

He then depicts the haunts and homen of 
the vicious, aud the change effected by teeto- 
talisni and its educational and other agencies, 
observing " that Woodhouse ten years ago, 
aud Woodhouse now, presents in many re- 
spects the most delightful change." "Seven 
i/earM ago Wood/ioii»a had tcareeli/ a Uudent in 
it; ft young man of serious habits and intelli- 
gence was a curiosity. A'oif ire have aeoret. 
Stndents not of books only, but of men ; stu- 
dents who delight, not in literature only, but 
also, and still better, in the elevation of their 
race. And at to bookt. There have been 
more books imported and libraries formed at 
'the homes of the |>enple' in this neighbour- 
hood during the last five years thnn Wood- 
house ever witnessed during any previous 
half •century. Ten years ago there was scarcely 
a locality in the borough of Leeds that ap- 
peared to present less ground of hope; now, 
perhaps there is not one which presents so 
much. Ten years ago Woodhouse was noto- 
rious for its profligacy; now its progress in 
knowledge and virtue is the joy and astoniah- 
nient of every surrounding district. In fact, 
there is scai'cely a village or hamlet iii the 
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ueigbboiirhood that hoe Dot been stimulated 
to labour atid hope bj its example, and but 
few tbat have not been aided ia tbeir onward 
marcli fi.v i« 'working der^y.' 

" How has this tranafomiation been effected \ 
I aball DOW, fur tbe firat time, declare it; and 
though it niu; be called Helf-laudiug to do eo, 
tbtkt shall not be allowed to deLer. This 
change has been effected alone, by the coa- 
Itaat, vigorotu, united, iatellii/ent, and virtn- 
oua efforts of a. few young men of tbe labour- 
ing claaa, who, fifteen years ago, joined ihem- 
selvea together, irrespective of creed or other 
distinction, resolved to take a firm titand 
againat vice in general, but particularly against 
the vice of intemperance. They bad con- 
BcieDces, but not so refined as to prevent them 
from signing the teetotal pledge. They formed 
themselvea into a tme temperance society; 
beldDieetings,diBtributedtract8,spraDgnittlea, 
rang bella, made speeches, brought lecturers 
From surrounding districta, gave their money, 
sought subscribers, and, in fact, moved the 
whole neighbourhood to consider the import- 
ance of the objects io which they bad em- 
Larked They were hissed, belied, buffeted, 
smitten, and stoned by those they suught to 
bless. But this was a trifle; in additiun to 
this they had to endure the pious man't cold 
t/ioalder, and the jnieafi rebuff. Turned out 
of chapels and achool-rooms, they betook iheiu- 
selvea to cottjiges iu winter and to God's own 
sanctuary — the wide univerae — in summer. 
With a rough stone for their platform and 
the blue heavens for their canopy, having 
confidence in tbe ultimate triumph of their 
principles, tliey proclaimed the glad tidings 

that FOR THS DRtlliKAHD THKKB IS DOPE. 

Ad old building was rented, and money col- 
lected to adapt it to their purposes, t'laaaes 
were formed in it tor the instruction of (he 
young. A sign was hoisted— "Temperance 
Hidl and Literary Institution." They laboured 
on with increased vigour; and after «n year) 
ol seed-time, then came the copious harvest. 
Young men attended the classes. Bands of 
the vicious were broken in upon; eventually 
some of the most hopeless profligates joined 
them. These were bailed with joy, called 
friends and comrades, sympathized with, 
helped. And, lo! now there is an army of social 
and moral refgrmers, tbe friends of temper- 
ance, peace, intelligence, virtue, and every 
humane and righteous object. There is not a 
publican in Woodbouse who has not felt the 



of this reformation, There a: 
few families that have not been benefited 
directly or indirectly by it; even many who 
have not been changed in iheir general char- 
acter have been more or less influenced • 
thereby. Now, sir, do not misundet«tand I 
me, I am sjwuking of a population of GOOO ' 
souls. There is room enough here for great 
numbers to be thus reformed and improved, 
and yet numbers more remain deeply sunk in 
vice. Much has been done; much more re- i 
mains to be done." 

As iu other districts, these heroic workev 
were pmctioal CliristianB — not Pharisees fond ^ 
of making broad their phylacteries, and c 
tinually proclaiming to the world that they 
were Christians — but disciples of Christ, who 
practised His gospel, and let their light thin«, 
and exemplified their faith t'n their tsorii, I 
done for the good of their fellows and tba | 
upraisbg of humanity. 

Mr. Lucas did not fail— in an honest, kindly I 
way — to let bis clerical opponent know that I 
be possessed the key to the secret of this op- ' 
position to teetotalism, and asks tbe follow- 
ing pertinent question:- "Can any minister 
preach the gospel whose congregation ia partly 
composed of landlords and spirit nierchantail 
Nay ! one gospel sermon would moke the ears , 
of such men to tingle. They wo 
their horrible traflic or quit such congrega- i 
tlon with all speed." 

That there should be no mistake 
derstaniliug Mr. Lucas took care to state ths 
case fully, He says: "The temperance pledgo 
is not introduced to supply some supposed de- 
fect in the Christian code. It has sprung out 
of the necessity of our times; and is intended 
to give an embodiment to abstinence priaci- 
pies, rendering them more effectual in the 
versiou of those vices and crimes which rag« 
around us- — vices and crimes which 
never have reached their present crisis unaided 
by the rupineneii, selfishness, and faitbleaa- 
ness of those who have assumed the Christian 
name. It Christianity had been lived out, 
worked out, spoken out, tbe temperance pledge 
might never have been required. Why 
cause Christians would have set their face^ 
long ago, as Sints against a liquid which luu 
ruined more souls than Christianity has 
been instrumental in saving." 

Again he very pertinently asks; — 

"Suppose you continue to tell the people 
that such humane and ameliorating move- 
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a tlie teniperHnce organization are not 
sanctioned by the gospel, but are opposed by 
it. what will be the uaturat result t Why, thia: 
there will be found, and not a few, who wilt 
say, 'Well, it is a pity; we had hoped and be- 
lieved aomethiug better of the gospel. And if 
& movenietit so clearly beneSciaJ to our race i* 
thuB apposed by the goBpel the sooner we get 
ridof Buch ago^jiel as tliis the better: for glad 
tidings of great joy to all people it cannot be; 
and its oppoaitiou to teetotalism is to us one of 
the Btrongeat eviiiencea of its want of divine 
antbority.' Depend on it, if they do not say 
■o of the book, they will say ho, and very pro- 
perly too, of the men who stand out agoiiiHt 
Buch inBtitntioUB." 

Speaking of the uonnerrtion between teetotal- 
ism and the churches, Mr. Lucas observes: — 

" It mny, however, be said, that in nil 
neighbourhoods where the temperance re- 
formation Itoii been aided by religious deno- 
minations those denominations have been 
Dnmerically benefited thereby. But what has 
b«en the conseijuence to the interests of the 
religioas denominations in Woodhouse, the 
Wesleyan Association excepted! Why, this, ns 
wKB naturaJ, tijat instead of tectotalism being 
tributary to them, many of those who would 
have joined heartily in their arrangements 
bare been disgusted with their treatment 
of the teetotallers, and have stood aloof from 
them, while others, who were once their 
right-hand men, have been driven away 
thereby. On whom rests the blame of this — 
on tlie t«mpenince movement — the teeto- 
talleta) The teetotallers of Woodhouse (I am 
not sure tiiat I apeak it to their honour) have 
done all but demean themselves, if even they 
have avoided that, to secure the approbation 
of religious parties. They hoped to see the 
day when the sects would aid them to rid 
their neighbourhood of its ruling vice. And, 
loth to relinquish that hope, they held on, 
in the midftt of privation and insult, until they 
felt it would be a degradation to their man- 
hood tocrouch longer, liuking the hands of their 
tormentors." 

Here we have thewholesecret of the libellous 

I charge so often made against the Leeds and 
other teetotallers, viz. that they were in- 
tidals. The experience of many of the best 
workers in Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, some parts of the metropolis, and 
elsewhere was precisely the a.'^me, and the 
leaultB the some; hence the outcry about the 



infidelity of the teetotallers. The fact was, 
they were better acquainted with Christianily 
than their tormentors and persecutors, some 
of whom were uudonbtedly honest in their 
opposition, for if they believed the commonly- 
accepted theory that alcoholic lic|Uors were 
easentiaily necessary and beneficial, they could 
not do otherwise than act according to their 
convictions. But we fear that some saw the 
light and dreaded it — obstinately refused to 
accept or acknowledge its power— and trii'd 
to overcome it by oppositiou, and thus did 
harm to themselves, to teetolalism, and to 
Christianity. 

Coupled with the Rev. James Fawcett as 
" Bti ft- necked divines" and enemies to the 
temperance movement in Woodhouse, Mr. 
Lucas names the Revs. John Rigg, John 
Bowers, Francis A. West, and Robert Newton. 

In conclusion Mr. Lucas gives the following 
particulars relative to the new Temperance 
Uall and Mechanics' Institution erected at 
Woodhouse in 1850:— 

"This is a noble structure, 22 yards long 
and 11 wide (i.e. AG feet by 33 feet). And as 
you have not honoured it with a visit, I may 
inform you that it contains eight large claas- 
rooms and a spacious lecture-hall. It cost 
^900, and the working people in the neigh- 
bourhood have contributed £100 and upwards 
towards it, and have dug out the foundations, 
on which rest its everlasting keystones, with 
their own hands. The poor man looks up to it 
as his home. Fathers, muthere, and children 
are proud to say they ' have a brick in it,' The 
hard-earned penny of the poor washerwoman 
is there too. The people feel hiilf emanci- 
pated to behold it. There will he glorious 
meetings in this 'Temperance Hall and Me- 
chanics' lustitutlon.' The reformed drunkards 
will parade on its platform, and with stream- 
ing eyes tell of the redeeming power of the 
tomperance pledge." 

In the preceding extracts the render has facts 
and incidents showing that the temperance re- 
formers were not "men of one idea" only, and 
that they inaugurated educational agencies 
which have helped to make England what 
she is to-day, and shows what she might be 
if the liquor traffic was removed out of tlie 

What was done at Woodhouse is only a 
sample of what was done in Leeds itself, and 
in other portions of the borough, so that we 
find Leeds to-day one of the most advanced 
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temperance towns in the country, doing a 
work, week by week, which will in time tell 
with irresistible force upon the iniquitous 
liquor traffic. 

In 1852 Mr. Lucas took to himself a wife, 
and in 1853 they removed to Gateshead, con- 
sequent upon the railway amalgamation which 
united the northern railway system, forming 
the North Eastern Railway Company. For 
over forty years Mr. Lucas has been connected 
with the northern railway system. On his 
settlement in Gateshead he found there was 
nothing but a youths' tem])ernnce society 
there. He at once resolved to try to do 
something more, and he invited Dr. Lees to 
help the few friends there to make a forward 
movement A public meeting was held and 
the Gateshead Temperance Union was estab- 
lished. 

For seventeen years Mr. Lucas and his 
supporters toiled on in the midst of 170 
public-houses and beer-shops, angry publicans 
and brewers, supported by corrupt magis- 
trates. A glorious work was done, neverthe- 
less. The council-chamber was changed in 
its character ; and a sentiment created which 
drove the liquor sellers and makers from 
office, and eventually put the late George 
Charlton into the mayor's chair, and gave 
him a seat on the magisterial bench. Mr. 
Lucas found a warm friend and supporter in 
the late Mr. John Mawson, and afterwards 
in Mr, Charlton, who made Gateshead his 
home. 

This great change was not effected without 
a severe struggle, and Mr. Lucas suffered 
much vexation and persecution. In the year 
1863 he commenced a series of special religious 
temperance services for the people, and in 
about eighteen mouths succeeded in establish- 
ing a religious society with fifty enrolled 
members, many of them being of a class 
which no other religious society in the town 
had been able to reach. 

On Sunday, February 19, 1866, Mr. Lucas 
proposed to deliver a discourse entitled "The 
Last Days of a Gateshead Magistrate; A Les- 
son of Instruction and Warning." On the 
Friday evening previous to this date, as Mr. 
Lucas was leaving his place of business, he 
was waylaid and foully assaulted, being 
brutally beaten with a horsewhip by a young 
man said to be a nephew of the deceased 
magistrate. Mr. Lucas had no opportunity 
to explain what his design was, or that his 



I real intention was to deal kindly with the 
errors and failings of the deceased magistrate. 

The lecture was not delivered at the time 
announced, and the congregation were com- 
pelled to abandon for a time their usual place 
of meeting — the temperance hall, mainly built 
by the laborious efforts of Mr. Lucas— under 
apprehension of a riot, and being unable to 
obtain legal protection. The conduct of Mr. 
Lucas, under these trying circumstances, was 
that of a Christian and a gentleman, and fully 
vindicated his character before the public; 
but the whole proceedings reflected discredit 
on both the administrators of the law and the 
press of Gateshead. The Observer was re- 
markably scurrilous, and spoke in favour of 
the perpetrator of the outrage; but since that 
time a wondrous change has come over the 
scene, and, as shown in the case of Mr. Charl- 
ton and his successors, temperance advocates 
are now raised to positions of honour and 
dignity in the borough of Gateshead, which 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. George 
Lucas, who has more than once suffered 
severely for the cause of temperance. 

During his seventeen years' residence on 
Tyneside, Mr. Lucas was a valuable co-worker 
with the late James Rewcastle, George Dodds, 
George Charlton, T. P. Barkas, Daniel Oliver, 
and other temperance workers in Newcastle, 
and it was a treat to hear the "three Georges " 
— Charlton, Dodds, and Lucas — speaking at 
the same meeting in favour of "the good 
cause." 

Mr. Lucas next spent eight years in Sun- 
derland, and while there was a wonderful 
help to the temperance committee and the 
movement generally. From Sunderland the 
family removed to Darlington, where the 
same zeal and energy was brought to bear 
upon the temperance movement in particular, 
and other movements of a kindred nature. 

He is the author of a number of valuable 
pamphlets, one being a paper on The Con- 
dition of the Temperance Cause in the United 
Kingdom, and the Means by which Temper- 
ance Influence may be Extended — read at the 
Darlington Jubilee Conference, August 4th, 
1885. 

Mr. Lucas is still in harness, and all these 
fifty-three years has been an honorary worker. 
In a letter before us, in answer to a question 
asked by the writer, he says: "No, I have 
not been employed as a temperance agent; 
never received a farthing for any work done 
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to aeive society ; never intend to accept any 
reward beyond the blessed coDSciousnesa of 
BervJDg God, truth, and humanitj." 

The Stockton and Darlington Bail way, 
opened in 1829, is the oldest in the laud; it 
hiis long- been noted for having the least Sun- 
day tratSc of any line, and for paying tlie best 
dividend. The directors of this company, 
feeling that their employes required rest, re- 
creation, and aids to improvement, in or about 
the year 1860 spent upwards of ilOOO iu the 
erection o( a building comprising a lecture- 
room, library, reading-room, committee and 
clasa-ronnis, with a refreshment-room where 
intoxicating liquore were excluded. The re- 
sults were most pleasing and encouniging, 
and the men both appi*eciated and utilized 
the facilities thus BO generously aflbrded them. 

In 1840 Mr. Robert Warkbr, of the firm 
of John Warner and Sons, Crescent Foumlry, 
Cripplegate, Ijoudon, having taken to himself 
a wife, and being a total abstainer, applied 
to a mutual assurance office to insure his life. 
He was accepted at a heavy extra premium, 
■nd inquiring of the secretary why he was 
charged more than the ordinary rate, he was 
informed that the directors considered that 
the Don-taking of alcoholic beverages was so 
injurious to health that they had determined 
to charge all abstainers extra premiums. Mr. 
Warner went home to reflect, and arrived at 
the concluaiou that if there was any truth 
in temjiemiice principles the action of these 
directors should have been the very reverse 
of what it was. Having given further thought 
to the subject, he determined that temperance 
people ought to acd should have an insurance 
office for themselves. In furtherance of the 
Mea he called upon a friend of his, Mr. Theo- 
dore Compton, who was in a mutual life office, 
and to him' Mr. Warner stated liis views; the 
result was they decided upon a plan to be 
pursued, and resolved ta set to work — Mr. 
Warner to get others to join him, and Mr. 
Compton to act as secretary. 

After several consultations together the 
prospectus, tables, and rules were finally de- 
cided upon at Mr, Warner's bouse on the Sth 
of November, 1840, and the institution was 
started. The next step was to print the pro- 
B|jectus, and find out what help could be got 
from the temperance societies. For this pur- 
pose Mr. Warner repaired to Bull's Head 
Court, then the offices of the new British and 
Foreign Temperance Society, or what was 



then called the Long Pledge Temperance So- 
ciety, of which Mr. W. Janson was treasurer, 
Rev. William Richard Baker, secretary, and 
Mr. James Ellis, collector. Many were tlie 
objections urged, but perseverance at length 
prevailed, and a moilified support was pro- 
mised. A meeting was held, November 9th, 
1840, when Robert Warner, Rev. W. R, Baker, 
James Ellia, and Theodore Compton were 
present, and the minutes of proceedings were 
entered in a book, other directors obtSiined, 
and on the 31st of December, ItUO, the tables 
and rules were enrolled under lOGuo. iv.c-Sa, 
&c. It was soon found that unless a guaran- 
tee deed was signed to a considerable amount 
no one would insure. After great difficulties 
this was accomplished. Then the Short Pledge 
Society talked against the institution, and the 
direct^irB were obliged to hold meetings to 
answer their objections. They Bucceede<! in 
satisfying a number of the temperance men, 
but the officers of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society held bock, as they could 
not see their way to comply with the condi- 

The directors agreed and arranged that 
every policy-holder should be a total abstsiuer 
fromailkindaof intoxicating liquors, and that 
the expenses should be limited to the legiti- 
mate amount provided for by the premiums 
paid. Havingnoshareholders,they would save 
the dividends usually paid on shareholders' 
capital; in fact it should be a purely Mutual 
Life AsBurance Society on teetotal principlcB, 
all the profits made to be given in certain 
forms to the policy-holder? themselves iu pro- 
portion to the amount assured for, the pre- 
miums paid, and the relative circumstances of 
each case. As might be expected, they were 
laughed at and reviled by the officials of other 
ofEces, and treated by the non-teetotallers as 
wild enthusiasts and teetotal fanatics, who 
would have their labour for their pains; for 
it was absurd to imagine that the lives of 
teetotallers were any better, if as good, as 
others accepted by insurance offices. The 
medical profession almost to a man was agninst 
tliem, and who were they to set theniselvos 
up against leiaiied authorities? Eveu the 
better class of teetotallers, who were able to 
assure, were not then inclined to bind them- 
selves to such stringent rules, and many 
ple<lged teetotallers were doubtful whether 
their health would enable them to continue 
to abstain during the whole period of their 
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lives. These were offered admiasion on pay- | 
ment of 15 per cent extra premium, but not 
many accepted these terms. The first seven 
years were years of great difficulty, and the 
time and labour, with the anxiety involved, 
was too much for some of the directors; but 
the originators were hopeful of success, and 
persevered, disseminating information by the 
circulation of tracts, holding public meetings, 
&c., thus educating the teetotallers in the prin- 
ciples of the society. Another great draw- 
back was the fact that the great majority of 
the teetotallers were of the poorer class, to 
whom the assurance of their lives was quite a 
new thing, and for which they were not pre- 
pared. 

As a safeguard against those who were un- 
stable in their adherence to temperance prin- 
ciples, it was provided that those policy-hold- 
ers who violated the pledge should pay a fine 
of lOs. in the £100 assured, and if he did not 
re-sign the pledge and keep it, then 15 per 
cent was added to his premium. This was 
the very reverse of the proposal made to Mr. 
Warner by the directors of the company he 
proposed to join, and in those days was a 
serious deterrent, for only a small proportion 
of the teetotallers were educated to so high 
a standard. Even in these days of '^ light and 
leading'' there are numbers of abstainers who 
think it imprudent to insure in an office 
requiring a pledge of abstinence from all in- 
toxicating liquors, the violation of which 
would involve them in pecuniary loss. Now 
persons violating their pledge are at once 
transferred to the general section. 

In 1847 it was determined to open a gen- 
end section, and to allow members to exchange 
from one section to the other under certain 
regulations. At the end of ten years (1850) 
an investigation by an actuary took place, 
wlien it was found that the premiums were 
too low, and although there was a profit it 
was too small to divide. This imperilled the 
existence of the institution, and it was decided 
at length to increase the premiums (not more 
than the average of other offices), while by 
great exertion the number of members was 
birgely increased, and from that time the 
institution has been remarkably successful. 
When the two sections were formed — one for 
teetotallers only, tlie other for moderate drink- 
ers—they carefully excluded brewers, spirit- 
merchants, publicans, and persons known to 
have been of intemperate habits, &c The 



income and expenditure of each section being 
kept separate, making due allowance for office 
and other expenses in strict proportion, it was 
found on careful investigation by the late 
Peter Hardy, Esq., actuary, and confirmed by 
subsequent actuarial valuations, that the total 
abstainers were legitimately entitled to an 
average bonus of from 17^ to 20 per cent in 
excess of the moderate drinkers. This may 
be amply illustrated by extracts from the 
annual reports. At the annual meeting held 
in London, May 26, 1888, it was reported 
that the numbers in the temperance section 
were 14,219, and in the general section 15,333, 
a total of 29,552. The deaths in the temper- 
ance section were, for the year 1887, only 171, 
or at the rate of 12*026 per 1000; and in the 
general section 337, at the rate of 21*979 per 
1000; the total deaths being 508, and the 
death-rate 17*190 per 1000. In 1887 the 
deaths in the temperance section were 219, 
and in the general section 363. In the for- 
mer section the expected deaths were 282, 
the actual deaths 63 less than expected; while 
in the latter or general section the expected 
deaths were 359, so that the actual deaths 
were 4 more than was expected: thus clearlj 
proving the superiority of the lives of teeto- 
tallers. 

This is more fully demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing summary of the institution's mortality 
experience under whole life policies during the 
twenty-one years from 1866 to 1886; — Tem- 
perance section, expected claims, 3655 ; actual 
claims, 2579. General section, expected claims, 
5785 ; actual claims, 5621. 

It will be seen by this that the claims in 
the temperance section are only a little over 
71 per cent of the "expected;" while in the 
general section they slightly exceeded 97 per 
cent of the " expected." 

One fact in connection with this matter is 
worthy of special notice, viz. tliat the actuaries 
employed were not total abstainers, so that no 
one can say they were biased in favour of the 
teetotallers. 

On the opening of the general section in 
1847 the name was altered to that of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution, and its success has proved beyond 
dispute that its founders, promoters, managers, 
&c;, were and are able and thoroughly practical 
business men. 

This institution has furnished temperance 
advocates with reliable facts and figures in 
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favour of total abatinetice priDciples which 
neither art nor logic cua auocesafully cuutro- 
vert. luBpired bj its nuccesB other life os- 
aurnnce compniiieB have opened temperauce 
Hectious, and tlie experience of the " Sceptre," 
the " Whittington," the " Victoria Muttia]," 
and others have fully coutirmeU the statements 
nnd results of the Temperance Provident 
Institution. 

As a natural consequence, most of the agents, 
tind more partioularly the district or auperin- 
t«udeut ngants, of the United Kingdom Teiu- 
perance and General Provident luatitittion 
were and are earnest temperance advocates, 
many of whom did great service to the cause, 
despite the unworthy sneer that they made it 
subservient to their own intei-esta. One uf the 
earliest and most active travelling agents of 
the society when it was purely a, tempenLti 
life assurance institution was Mr. Jame^ 
M'Ke.VNA, onecif the foiujders of the Liverpool 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society of 1837, and 
the able sccretnry and advocate of that society. 
At a tea-{iai'ty of the society held in St, 
Patrick's School-room, Park Plane, Toiteth, 
Liverpool, in July, 1838, Mr. M'Kenna ' 
presented withaliHudsome silver medal hearing 
a suitable inscription, "as a mark of their 
esteem for his talents and exertions." Soon 
after the formation of the United King- 
dom Temperance Provident Institution Mr. 
H'Kenna became an agent, and eventually 
travelled the country explaining its principles 
and objects, appointing agents, and securing 
new members witli considerable success. 

One of the most able, laborious, and euccees- 
ful Buperintendiog aganU of this institution 
waa the late Joa.i Rutherford of Birming- 
ham, a. man of extraordinary physical and 
mental energy, who had a will and way of 
his own, and a vei^ foraible manner of 
pressing his opinions, but his devotion to the 
temperance movement was beyond queatic 
He waa a native of Scolhind and the son of 
agricultural labourer. He sigued the t«tal 
abstinence pledge in his eleventh year, and 
began to work in the temperance cause at on 
early age, "For over forty-fiveyears, througli- 
_ out the length and breadth of the country from 

H John o' Groat's to Lizard Point, his eloquent 
H voice and burning worda have led thousands 
^^ to repentance, reformation, and a new life 
^M He waa very generous and trustful, and 

^^ through the failure of others he lost all the 
^H savinm of years of incessant toil and economy, 




after which he drooped, and finally died, 
September 16th, IS82, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 

Of the same social [losition in connection 
with this institution waa the late Ma. Joseph 
Harrap of Leicester. He waa a native of 
Ossett, near Wakefield, and was of bumble 
origin. Wlien very young he waa left father- 
less, and at an early age began life in a cotton 
mill. Being of a sharp, active temperament 
and full of fun, Joseph often got into mischief. 
At thirteen years of age he was leader of a 
strike for higher wages at the mill where he 
worked, but being unsuccessful he went to 
work at a worsted mill In Waketield for a few 
months. When he wiui fourteen years of nge 
he was apprenticed to a shoemaker at Horbury, 
where he attended the Church Sunday-school 
and worked bis way up to the lirat class of 
boys. He had a retentive memory, and gained 
a Bible as a prize for learning the Church 
catechism, &e. 

In 1S37 he attended a seriea of revival ser- 
vicea conducted by the Primitive Metbodista, 
and with about twenty others was converted 
and joined the Primitive Methodist Society. 
In October, lS39,he signed the totnlabstinence 
pledge and became a warm adherent of the 
cause. His zeal and energy won the respect 
of the clergyman of the parish, who offered to 
take him in hand and educate him for the 
ministry; but when only seventeen years of 
age he was put by the Rev. William AntlifT 
(afterwards Dr. William Autliff, principal of 
the Theological Institute, Sunderland) to assist 
him iu leading a class, and ua the plan, aa a 
local preacher, in which capacity he soon 
became very popular. At the expiration of 
bis apprenticeship he entered the Primitive 
Methodist ministry, and by preaching every 
night, attending meetings, and walking long 
journeys to fulfil his appointments, his health 
broke down. From this and other causes — 
especially the rule relating to ministers enter- 
ing the married state — he resigned. He 
settled down to his trade at Whitwick and 
soon became an employer of labour. 

In October, 18-17, he married the lady of his 
choice. He now devoted his energies anew 
to preaching the gospel on Sundays, and after 
ItneineSB ou week-days advocating total absti- 
nence until he became obunxioua to the publi- 
cans, who tried in every conceivable way to 
annoy and Injure him, but with very little 
success. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
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Boman Catholics were the only people who 
would (when he first commenced his temper- 
ance efforts) consent to lend him their school- 
room at Sheepshead; but in time he secured 
the sympathy of the clergyman and other in- 
fluential people, and the result was one of the 
most novel and interesting tem])erance meet- 
ings ever known in England up to that period, 
viz. the presentation of a handsome Protestant 
Bible to a Primitive Methodist temperance 
advocate in a Catholic school-room, with a 
clergyman of the Church of England, a Pri- 
mitive Methodist minister, and a Catholic 
priest on the platform, all uniting to bear 
testimony to the zeal and energy of Mr. Joseph 
Harrap. 

In 1853 Mr. Harrap became agent for the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General 
Provident Institution, and was so successful 
as a local agent that in 1856 the directors re- 
quested him to give up shoemaking and become 
a district manager. In that year he removed 
to Leicester, where by patient, persevering 
effort, and by adding other businesses to that 
of insurance, he secured a respectable position 
in society. Mr. Harrap's manners made him 
an agreeable visitor, and in addition to his 
power as a speaker he had a fairly musical 
voice, and varied his temperance addresses by 
the aid of song and recitation. 

For some years Mr. Harrap laboured assidu- 
ously in the furtherance of the temperance 
cause indoors or in the open air in various 
parts of Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Notting- 
hamshire, &a, giving his whole soul to the 
movement and his sympathy and support to 
every effort calculated to promote the temper- 
ance reformation; the various Leagues, Band 
of Hope Unions, United Kingdom Alliance, 
and the Good Templar movement finding in 
him a warm friend and supporter. In 1872 
he was elected G. W Sentinel of the Grand 
Lodge of England, and afterwards District 
Deputy for Leicestershire, but he was obliged 
to resign the latter post on account of failing 
health. He spent some time in America in 
the hope that the change would restore him, 
but on March 19th, 1883, he died at his resi- 
dence in Leicester in the 61st year of his age. 

During the year 1840 there was a dispute 
upon some point amongst theltechab?tes, which 
led to the formation of a new order entitled 
the Honourable and Independent Order of 
Bechabites, Southern Counties' Brotherhood. 
Its chief offices in 1872 were 17 Baaoman 



Street, Clerkenwell, London, and its principles, 
aims, and objects similar to that of the original 
order, the only difference being upon some 
matters of detail. 

As the writer was born and brought up in 
the very heart of the coal-fields of the north 
of England, he is well acquainted with the 
habits, customs, mode of life, homes and 
character of the miners, and he retains vivid 
recollections of some of the appalling disaster 
that have happened, and, alas ! still occur in 
the coal-mines. The terrible scenes to which 
memory reverts when he recaUs the pit ex- 
plosions at Houghton-le-Spring (nearly forty- 
five years ago), and soon after another at 
Haswell, followed by others at Philadelphia, 
Piddington, Hetton, Burradon, Hartley, &c., 
still have power over the mind, and cause a 
thrill of horror to pass through his whole 
frame when he hears the cry of the newsboy, 
"Terrible colliery accident," or he sees the 
large- type announcement on the contents sheet 
of the morning papers. 

The terrible anguish of the wives, mothers, 
and daughters of the sufferers, as with eager 
anxious faces they patiently wait in crowds 
around the pit mouth to catch the earliest 
possible tidings of hope, or the words that 
pierce their hearts with despair and life-long 
sorrow, is something never to be forgotten. 

We remember in the case of the accident 
at Houghton, when the young squire, who 
had become notorious for deeds of reckless 
daring and almost wanton mischief, came out 
in a new character. Just at the moment 
when some of the injured and dead were 
being brought to the surface, and all eyes 
were centred upon the spot where the cage 
would land its precious, yet soul-harrowing 
freight, a cry was raised, "Make way there! 
make way, please, quick !" Turning round we 
beheld the squire himself driving the first of 
a number of spring -wagons, in which were 
spread out feather-beds, blankets, and quilts, 
hurriedly taken from the bed -rooms of his 
own mansion, and brought to lay the injured 
men and boys upon, that they might be gently 
taken to their own homes. 

Spontaneously the cry went up from num- 
bers of the sorrowing men and women, " God 
bless him, he has a kind heart after all!'' 
And, indeed, he showed the people that day 
that with all his vagaries, in spite of his fun 
and frolic, he was a true Briton in an emer- 
gency, and had a soft place in his heart 
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irhiefa could readiljr bo touched. Peraonallj, 
the writer had seen and experienced the 
froliraome side of the "young squire's " nature, 
but that daj atuucd fur all, and lUHDf from 
that time began to apeak o( "Squire Robin- 
son" with love and reverence. The loss <if a 
beloved brother — a man beloved liy all who 
knew him — and other cJrcunistaucea, toued 
down the wild exuberance of the squire's 
(inture, and made him more worthy of his 
position ax one of the public men of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

The distress that followed these colliery 
disasters necessitated appeals to the public 
from time to time for funds to relieve the 
widows and orphaua. 

The inadequacy of the means employed, 
and the necessity for some permanent scheme 
for providing for such cases, occupied the 
minds of some ot the thoughtful and intelli- 
gent minera and others; but it was left to a 
little band of sober, thinking, sympathetic 
souls amongst the miners themselves to de- 
vise a scheme which in their hands has been 
marvellously successful. Vague aud shadowy 
were the outlines of the scheme at its incep- 
tion, but the principle was established that a 
Miners' Permanent Relief Fund was necessary 
and practicable, Thomas Gascoyne, Alex- 
ander Blytli, John Howie, Thomas Weather- 
ley, John Richardson, and two or three others 
talked the matter over, and on the ISth Feb- 
ruary, 1862, a delegate meeting of miners was 
held at Crook, near Riahop-Auckland, under 
the presidency of John Howie, when delegiites 
representing 2000 minerv were present, and 
after considerable diacusaion it was resolved 
that a permanent relief fund should be estab- 
lished. Three days afterwards a geneiul 
meeting of delegates was held at Newcaatle- 
on-Tyne, under the chairmanship of Beiijiiinin 
Cree of Dudley Colliery, 

Thomas Gascoyne of Bumidon, acting sec- 
retary, gave a report of the proceedings so 
far, and read letters from Nicliolas Wood, 
mining engineer, and Hugh Taylor, owner of 
Chipcfaase, warmly approving of the scheme, 
and promising to try to secure joint action on 
m the part of the colliery owners, &c. 
B The resolution adopted at Crook was re- 

H affirmed with unanimity, and on the motion 
■ of Mr. Thomas Gascoyne, hia friend and co- 
H worker Mr. Alexander BIyth was elected aec- 
H retary, and the result proved the wisdom of 
H tiieir choice, for from that day to his death 



he had at heart the interests of the fund, and 
left no stone unturued to ensure its succem. 
On the 16lh June, 1862, the society was fairly 
launched into actual existence. The first 
contributions, representing 2001) members, 
and including thirty collieries, were paid on 
the 21st of June, and during the first three 
months the membership increased from 2()00 
to 7600, and the numlwr o( collieriea rose to 
sixty-one. 

In 1886 the raerabersliip was reported to 
be close upon 90,000, with an accumulated 
fund of over £117,000, and a revenue of over 
.£60,000 per annum. The society wns then 
maintaining from its resources upwards of 
470 widows, 900 children, and a considerable 
number of cases of disablement were receiv- 
ing pecuniary relief. 

"Since Its establishment the society liaa 
nfrcirde<l assistance to nearly 70,000 cases of 
disablement, and has paid claims on the death 
of between one and two thousand of its mem- 
bers, providing also for some 700 widows and 
1500 children. As a pioneer the Northum- 
berland and Durham Fund has likewise been 
useful in stimulating other mining districts; 
and there are now distributed over the coun- 
try half a dozen of those self-helping insti- 
tutions, possessing nearly, if not more than, 
200,000 members, and an accumulated capi< 
tal of over .£120,000. To mauy of those 
younger associations Mr. BIyth has ever been 
ready to reuder his valuable assistance and 
advice; and in this way he has been brought 
into cli>se intimacy with almost every colliery 
district in the kingdom, and even to foreign 
countries, especially that of Belgium, his 
experience has been as freely extended. A 
keen observer, Mr. Bljith was himself prompt 
to profit by what he saw, and how to aiid to 
the benefits of the fund was the constant aim 
of his life. Indeed, to this end hia own 
pecuniary interest held a subservient place; 
for, one of the most diaintereated and nnseltish 
of men, be seemed ever happiest when con- 
tributing to the comfort and welfare of others." 

This teatimony we can confirm from actual 
personal knowledge, as the writer was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. BIyth. In the 
early days of the society we accompanied 
Messrs. BIyth and Howie to many of the 
colliery villages in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, holding crowded meetings in school- 
rooms aud chapels, expounding the principles 
of the association, giving lime-light exhibi- 
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tlons, illustrating the Hartley colliery disaster, 
&c,, varying the programme with temperance 
songs, recitations, and addresses. The trio 
were well-known as ardent, enthusiastic tem- 



perance reformers, ever ready to catch an 
opportunity to further the interests of the 
cause they all had at heart. Although not 
an organization for teetotallers only, the 
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Miners' Permanent Belief Fund was a grand 
educational institution, and as most of its 
active officials — Blyth, Howie, Burt, and 
others were "staunch teetotallers," they were 



a power for good, and these entertainments 
were discreetly used to accomplish a double 
purpose — first to extend and strengthen the 
fund, and second, to show the miners and 
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tbeir funilisB the benefit! to be derived from 
•ober, thrifty, and iuduBtrious hRbita. The 
writer looks back t« those pleasant gatherings 
vith joy and satisfaction, knowing that they 



were the means, in God's hands, of blening 
the homes and after life of not a few, who 
signed the pledge at the close. 

The accompaiijiug tables' are given to show 
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the gradnal growth and practical usefulness 
of the institution from ite commencement in 
June, 1862, to March, 1886, 
Albxahdrr Bltth, for nearly a quarter of 



a century the active secretary of the North- 
umberland and Durham Miners' Permanent 
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Relief Fund, was bom at Spittal, near Ber- 
wick, in 1835, and, like Northumbrian border- 
men, had a strong ring about his voice, always 
pleasant and agreeable. 

When very young his parents removed and 
took him with them to Coatbridge, Scot- 
land, where, when Alec was about twelve 
years of age, his father died, when the family, 
consisting of three boys and one girl, went to 
live with an uncle at Seghill Colliery. They 
took an empty house, and here commenced a 
bitter struggle against poverty. The pit was 
working badly at the time, and the elder 
brother went to work at Dudley Colliery. 
One Sunday night Alexander was out walk- 
ing with him; he left him in the best of 
health, but within a week he died of cholera. 
Alec was employed as a driver, and with 
his other brother did his best to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

Up to this time he had never been a day 
at school, and was totally unable to read or 
write. With a few of his companions, how- 
ever, he set to work to overcome these defects, 
and his first writing lessons were by writing 
upon the wall with chalk. He made rapid 
progress in his education, and was soon able 
to read out of books and newspapers. At 
nights the reading lessons had to be taken by 
the light of the fire, for poverty forbade the 
use of candles. A removal was made to Dud- 
ley, where several years were spent. 

Once on the track of knowledge, and tasting 
its fruits, young Blyth soon began to be 
marked by a degree of intelligence, shrewd- 
ness, and common sense above the majority 
of his fellows. He began also to take an active 
interest in movements calculated to promote 
their welfare. In return he had cheerfully 
accorded to him their confidence and good-will. 
Among the subjects with which he thus iden- 
tified himself was that of temperance; and 
during the greater portion of his lifetime he 
was a sincere and consistent teetotaller. 

In or about the year 1872 Mr. Blyth re- 
moved to Newcastle, where he soon increased 
his circle of friends, and became a useful 
worker. He was a great reader, and well 
acquainted with the poetry of Milton, Shake- 
speare, Scott, Byron, Burns, Mrs. Hemans, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Sigourney, Eliza 
Cook, and others. His favourite piece was 
Eliza Cook's "Old Arm-chair," and often 
during our entertainment tour would he an- 
nounce that " by special request " Mr. W 



would recite that beautiful poem, ''The Old 
Arm-chair." 

This request coming so often led us to sus- 
pect and prove that the special request came 
from Alexander Blyth himself. Having an 
equal love for that grand reminder of a 
mother's love, we most willingly complied, 
and none applauded more loudly and heartily 
than he. 

Mr. Blyth was fond of travelling and " see- 
ing something fresh," and in 1881, in search 
of health and recreation, he visited Rome and 
Naples, inspecting the wonderful catacombs 
and other objects of interest in Italy. In 
1883 he visited the sunny climes of Lusitania 
and Andalusia, sojourning for a short time in 
Ayaminti (Portugal), Seville, Cadiz, Cordova, 
Granada, &c., and in 1884 he extended his 
peregrinations to the United States and Ca- 
nada. In October, 1885, still weak and ill, 
he sailed from the Tyne in the S.S. W. B. 
Ferguson (belonging to Mr. James Westoll), 
on a voyage up the Mediterranean. He pro- 
ceeded as far as Egypt, landing at Alexan- 
dria, and stayed there for some time. He 
then passed on to Cairo; then visited the 
Pyramids, ascending to the top of the Great 
Pyramid, and also surveyed the battle-field of 
Tel-el-Kebir. His letters were interesting, 
and encouraged the hope that he was receiv- 
ing permanent benefit; but, alas ! on reaching 
Gibraltar, on his homeward journey, a change 
for the worse set in, and " Grievously ill " was 
the startling telegram received by his sor- 
rowing wife and family. On the following 
day another telegram announced that on the 
evening of Saturday, December 12th, 1885, 
death had put an end to his sufferings and to 
his valuable labours. In a strange land, 
" far from the loved ones and home," he died 
in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

John Howie was born at Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, in the year IP 17, his father being a 
near kinsman of the late Dr. J. M. Howie of 
Liverpool. In 1843 John "crossed the border," 
and finally settled in the county of Durham, 
where he worked as a carpet weaver until 
that trade became so unprofitable that it was 
abandoned, and John took to the coal-pits, 
living mainly at Bishop -Auckland, Crook, 
Hunwick, and other places in the vicinity. 

He first attracted public attention by a 
series of startling contributions to the columns 
of the Dwham Chronicle on the terribly in- 
sanitary condition of the colliers' houses in 
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the pit Tillages, bis descriptions being so 
ftppaUing and true as to lead to an inquiry 
and an attempt to remedy the evils complained 
of. We know from actual acquaintance with 
the whole district, that his pictures were true 
to the life, and not, as some writers wished 
to prove, '' gross exaggerations.'' Many of the 
▼illageB were " hot-beds of disease," and it is 
no wonder that cholera, fever, &c., were ram- 
pant there. In this respect John Howie did 
service not only to the colliers but to the com- 
munity at lai*ge, and though he was scouted as 
a *' teetotal fanatic," one of the men who were 
tryiug to "turn the world upside down," he 



was not to be driven from liis purpose, but 
boldly stood his grouud. 

He was one of the founders and promoters 
of the Miners' Permanent Relief Fund, of 
which he was a trustee, &c. He ceased to 
work in the pits about twenty years before 
his death, and during the last nine years of 
his life was employed as agent for the United 
Kingdom Alliance in Newcastle and district. 
He was also a zealous, persevering Good 
Templar, and held official positions in the 
order. He died at Newcastle- upon-Tyne, 
February Uth, 1885, at the age of sixty- 
eight ycui-s. 
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MUSIC AND SONG AS AIDS TO TEMPERANCE. 

Teetotal Bands and Choirs — Singing Tomporance Hymns and Songs to raise a Meeting — The Old Methods — 
Favourite Tunes, &c. — Singing Temperance Lecturers— Power of Song — Mr. Livesey's Opinion — Life, 
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ance Songs and Mutilated Poems — W. B. Whitehead — Powell Thomas — Dr. H. T. Leslie — Adam 
Gibson's Song of ** The Bucket " — Inspires C. P. Melly to Erect Public Drinking Fountains in Liver- 
pool — R R. Bealey, the Rochdale Temperance Poet— C. J. Havart and the Royal Poland Street 
Handbell Ringers — Royal Osborne Temperance Handbell Ringers. 



Incidentally the fact has already been no- 
ticed that at an early period in the history of 
the movement the aid of music was invoked^ 
and some of the societies had their own brass 
or other bands. The public processions of the 
abstainers would not have been half so impos- 
ing or attractive without the aid of bands of 
music, and many of the active friends of the 
cause felt no little uneasiness and grief on 
learning the fact, that at the close of their 
festival the hired musicians went home reel- 
ing drunk out of the money received from 
the teetotallers. To try to remedy this the 
friends of temperance set to work to organize 
bands of their own, one of the fii-st being the 
Warrington Total Abstinence Band, which, 
on account of its efficiency, was often in re- 
quest by the societies in the district. The 
Warrington Society had, in addition to this, 
an excellent band of handbell ringers, as had 
other Lancashire societies long before the for- 
mation of the famous Poland Street band of 
Campanologists. 

In other districts fife and drum bauds were 
organized, so that the teetotallers were not 
always compelled to march to strains of music 
rendered by non-abstaining musicians. In 
connection with some of the societies purely 
temperance choirs were organized, and rules 
made requiring the members of the band or 
choir to be pledged total abstainers, while in 
the latter case there was a further provision, 
that the majority of the pieces sung should 
have some bearing upon the temperance ques- 
tion, and all of a good moral tendency. Many 
who were unable to make a speech, did good 
service to the cause by singing some of the 
charming hymns and songs provided by the 



poets of the movement. Taking their stand 
in the open market-place, or at the junction 
of two or more streets, a little band of heroic 
workers would rouse the whole neighbourhood 
by singing together such hymns as : — 

'* Rise and shine through every nation, 

O thou temperance star divine! 

Cheer and bless the whole creation, 

Enter every heart and mind. 

House the drunkards, 

Teach them to be wise in time. 

" Guided by the Great Jehovah, 

Strengthened by His mighty hand, 
Even drunkards are made sober; 
See them travel through the land! 

They shall prosper, 
Joined in one victorious band." &c. fto. 

Or it might be the equally popular hymn of 
the Hev. Jabez Burns, commencing : — 

" Bound the temperance standard rally 
All the friends of human kind; 
Snatch the devotees of foUy, 
Wretched, perishing, and blind; 

Kindly tell them 
How true comfort they may find. 

" Bear the blissful tidings onward, 
Bear them all the world around, 
Let the myriads thronging downward 
Hear the sweet and blissful sound, 

And obeying, 
In the paths of peace be found. 

'* Plant the temperance standard firmly, 
Hound it live, and round it die; 
Young and old defend it sternly 
Till you gain the victory, 

And all nations 
Hail the ha]>py jubilee." 
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The favourite tune to bntli these hjmna waa 
grand "Old Ctlcutta," and a li;iDd of mx or 
eight enrneat luxtjr siugera would make the 
"welkin ring." By way of variety, or as a 
good marching aoug, they would sing aaotber 
faronrite hyma: — 

" Plvlged in a noble caiue 
We here eiwh other graet, 
And, bound by tempeiwice UwH, 
Aa friEnda and broCbun meet, 
To mate a full dvteriDinsd ataad 
Against tbe foe that rolea oar land 
"'Tia tme hard is the Sght, 
Onr army U but small, 
Tbe foe is great in might; 
Bat if united all 
Id dose array, our little band 
Shall chaef intemperance from tbe land. 
"Then nnward let at presa; 

Our cBuiae ia great and good ; 

Anil, cheer'd by paat auoceu. 

We'll atem the ragiug Houd; 

Nor (or a moment quarter give, 

Reaolved fur Uiis U) work and live." 

Sometimes, wheu the iiitereat Baemed to 

flag^ and the few fiiithful plodding workers 

were digcoiiraged as they luokeil around the 

almost empty meetiug ■ room, aud saw how 

little their elforta were appreciated, and how 

Few the viaible fruits of their labours, one of 

them with more faith and trust, or one who 

bad hiraHtf been rescued from tbe slavery of 

intemperance, would rise to his feet aud give 

out the words of Lleiiry Anderton's popular 

"JJSt up your hearta and voictn too 
To Him to whom tbe prain ia due; 
And let the glorioUB mbjeot be 
The triumpha of aobrialy, 
" What has been done T Delightful things 
Beyond our beet Im^wings; 
The Etbinp'a white, the lion's tam'd. 
And boary drunkards are redaimed," &,c. 
How the singing of that hynm seemed to lift 
the cloud and give new inspiration to all pre- 
seut! Impelled by its iufluence one would 
get up, and in plain homely language, un- 
poUahed, uiipre]>ared, but from the fulness of 
a loving, grateful heart, would give the meeting 
an earnest, eloquent, and practical address full 
of pathos and power. 

At other times, after a souiewhat fretful 
and desponding address, a warm-liearted soul 
would warble forth tlie words of EdnioPaxtou 
Hood's song :^ 
Vol 1L 




" It'll nB»er do to give it up so." 
Or, when one or two liad come forward and 
signed the pledge, nu appeal would be maile 
to a young man just buckling on tlie teni[>er- 
aace armour and preparing for the work, to 
lenii them in a few verses of another of Paxtoii 
Hood's songs, eoncludiug: — 

" Thus on we pass a world to move 
By criea, entrsntiea, tears, aud love, 
And, come what may to stop our way, 
We'U win! we'll win! we'll win the day! 

We'll win thedayl 
On well go right merrily, merrQyl" 

After which the little meeting would termi- 
nate, each one present feeling renewed and 
strengthened for future efforts. Scenes like 
these the writer has witnessed over and over 
again, and he often looks back with feelings 
of joy and gratitude to those limes of quiet 
plodding warfare against terrible odds; for 
there was a jieculiar charm, a chaste beauty 
about these meetings, which we seek for In 
vain nowadays. By the aid of sung many 
were attracted to temperance meetings wlio 
would ncTer have gone to hear a dry unin- 
teresting lecture, tor to hear good singing 
they would flock togfther in crowds. If the 
lecturer of the evening waa known to be a 
tolerable singer, who was accustomed to in- 
troduce a song or two during the evening, 
and these bad choruses whieh the audiences 
were invited to join in, then he waa sure of a 
large and attentive audience. 

Tlie great charm wielded by E. P. Hood, 
Simeon Smithard,John Eipley, Powell Tl.om as. 
Dr. Leslie, W. H. Whitehead, Thomas Jarmtt, 
W. B. Affleck, George Blaby, and a hoel of 
others was their singing of genuine temperance 
songs, adapted to popular well-known airs. 

The Inte Rev, E. Piutou Hood's Temperance 
Songs were a tower of strength to the cause, 
and as yet tlicy hare not been eTcelled, if 
equnlled; they were and are magnificent tem- 
perance 8|)eecheB in verse. On one occasion 
he said : " Why in the name of humanity, {last, 
present, and to come, why should not the tem- 
perance reformers aingi When I speak of 
teetotallen singing, I do not mean common- 
place Bongs, I do not mean that they ahouM 
sing the llinisy twaddling strains of other 
times; but why not a national teetotal music 
and melody consecrated to the rnovetiient — a 
music that sliould glide into tbe hearts of the 
people, moulding this and the coming genera- 
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tioDS by its influence? For my part I have a 
high faith in music." 

He was right, and we need this now as 
much as ever we did. 

Unlike many of our modem serio-comic or 
semi-oi)eratic, sensational, namby-pamby, false 
or spurious entertainers, these pioneers of the 
movement invariably made temperance their 
theme. Many who heeded not the eloquent 
and argumentative speech, were caught by 
the song, some sentiment it contained being 
engraved upon their hearts and memories, 
and in spite of themselves they involuntarily 
learned snatches of temperance melodies which 
yielded fruit in due season. 

The words of a song, clearly and intelli- 
gently rendered, even though the music may 
be somewhat unclassical and simple in its 
nature, has power to reach the heart other- 
wise impervious to all argument and entreaty. 
We believe, because we know from personal 
experience, that there are times when 

"A Bweet plaintive song can the erring heart move, 
And teach that there's virtue in temperance." 

Of this many illustrations could be given. 
In the Temperance Record for the week fol- 
lowing the great Crystal Palace Fete of 1871, 
we are told that on the evening of that day, 
as the members of a Band of Hope, located 
some few miles from Sydenham, were return- 
ing home in conveyances, they beguiled the 
tedium of the journey through the streets of 
London by singing some of the pieces that 
had formed a part of the programme for the 
day. Just as they were passing a certain lo- 
cality they struck up, "Who will go for Father 
now?" and the music of their sweet voices 
caught the ear of a man about to enter a 
public -house to procure more drink. He 
paused on the threshold, listened attentively, 
until the words of "that sweetly pathetic song" 
touched his heart, and at its close he turned 
his steps homeward, resolving to sign the 
pledge and become a better man. That song 
was the means, in God's hands, of his recla- 
mation from drunkenness and misery. 

Another illustration of the value of temper- 
ance song is given in an incident which 
occurred in the early days of the temperance 
enterprise, when a small party of Rochdale 
friends were returning one stormy evening 
from a temperance gathering in Bacup. 
They had not proceeded far on their journey 
until they lost their way, and ere long were 



so completely enveloped in snow that they 
could not go further. There they stood, at 
midnight, consulting about what should be 
done. A number of plans were suggested, but 
how to put them into practical operation was 
the difficulty. At length a dauntless spirit 
gave out and led the music to the favourite 
temperance melody: 

" Rise and shine through every nation, 
O thou temperance star divine ! " &c. 

The sound attracted the attention of an elderly 
matron, who, with lantern in hand, proceeded 
as best she could to the benighted travellers, 
directed them on their way, then retraced her 
steps to her own cottage. The travellers 
arrived home at Rochdale at an early hour in 
the morning {Scottish Temperance Review, 
1848, p. 520). 

In his Teetotal Progressionist, 1852, p. 49, 
Mr. Joseph Livesey expressed his views re- 
garding singing at ordinary temperance meet- 
ings in the following words: — "Temperance 
melodies and good moral songs, especially if 
sung as solos, would be attractive to many; 
and it is after the feelings have been thus 
charmed that the understanding is most ready 
to listen to argument and the conscience to 
command attention to its promptings. As 
much as possible this singing should be con- 
sidered a medium for instruction, excitement, 
and amusement, and not as worship, for I con- 
sider this too sacred to introduce into an or- 
dinary temperance meeting; and hence the 
melodies selected should not be those which 
appeal to the Almighty, and express feelings, 
wishes, and resolves which are really not ex- 
pected to be felt by a mixed company on such 
occasions." 

This extract shows that Mr. Livesey had a 
very high regard for worship, and inclined to 
think it too sacred an act to be treated with 
the semblance of levity or to be indulged in 
as a mere matter of form. Yet he was not an 
ascetic or adverse to amusements of the right 
kind. As early as 1837 he wrote thus: — " In 
the temperance cause we have hitherto been 
working to a great extent on a negative 
principle, striving to make people sober and 
to secure to them their reason; but it has (oc- 
curred to many of our friends, from the de- 
fection which frequently takes place among 
reformed drunkards, that other efforts ought 
to be made of a more positive character; that, 
in fact, having deprived the inebriate of 
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the pleasures of tbe buttle Mid tUe public- 
house, we ought to Hubtttitute other pieusurea 
aoited to the cliauged habita at the iudividuaL 
Uan is a social beiug, and nobody participates 
more, though in a very boisterous niaaner, in 
the feeliugB of sociality than they who fre- 
quent the tavern. When auuh become teeto- 
taller a substitute is wanted to fill up the 
vacant desire nnd to occupy the leisure time. 
Fortunately some, having families, and otliers 
forming religious connections, ueed do further 
Bubstitutea; but when neither of these nor 
unything similar offer themselves as a stay to 
their wandering minds, which is the case with 
many teetotallers who, notwithstanding, re- 
ceive much temporary benefit from the system, 
what is the general result I The strength of 
their principles sustains them for a time, but 
the love of company leads them to public- 
houses, where, for a vfhile, they drink pepper- 
iniiit or giuger-beer, till, led on either by the 
tempting appeai'auce of the liquor or bautered 
by theii' associates, tbey resume the use of 
drinks which intoxicate, and the latter end 
with these is worse tlinn the beginning" 
{PreiCon TemperaJice Advocate, 1837, p. 42). 

His mind had gone out in this directiou as 
early as 1832, for in the Moral Refonner tor 
that year (p. 376) he says; "I am just upon 
tbe point of starting a ' Wurkiug-muu's 
Reading-room,' which will be furnished with 
forty fresh newspapeis and other periodicals 
weekly, at a charge of 1#, 7^'/. per quarter, 
equal to \\d. per week. With this, the Tem- 
perance Houses, and the luHtitutiun for the 
Bilfnsion of Knowledge, there can be so 
e for anyone going to spend his time in 
a public-house, where, being almost compelled 
to drink intoxicating liquors, so many have 

Rbv. Enwis Paston Hood was widely 
known as "tbe sweet siuger of temperance 
melodies" — one of those who thought that 
the best tunes ought not to be employed in 
the ways of sin, but, by being applied to 
words expressive of nobler thoughts and 
r aspiration, would do service to the 
improve the uiinds of singers and 
heareis, nud thus give glory to God. He 
believed that every legitimat* means should 
be used to draw men and women away from 
the haunts uf vice into the paths of virtue, 
and that the right application of music would 
tend in that directiou. 

The drink-seller made use of music and 
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song to entice cuatomei's, why then shoidd 
the teetotullerH heditate to employ the maw 
means to win tbe people to the side of tem- 
perance? He wrote and sang temperance 
melodies adapted to the popular airs of the 
day, and taught his audiences the choruses, 
so tlint tbey corrietl the acntiincnt home with 
them and re[wated it to others. 

He compiled a splendid temperance song- 
book, comprising some of the best composi- 
tions of the poets of tlie movement, inter- 
spersed with valuable productions from his 
own pen. "The Patriot Spirit," "My Owu 
Fireside," "Love Shall be the Conqueror," 
" The Temperance Maji," " Bond of Brother- 
hood," " The Crystal Spring," " We'U Win the 
Day," and numerous others, were pieces that 
could be sung in any assembly or social 
gathering without danger of wounding the 
sensibilities of any thinking persons, what- 
ever their creed or party. 

His book was prefaced by an able essay in 
defence of moral song, and it went through 
several editions, and had a large circulation. 
He also published one or more volumes of 
poema, the one before us being FragnienU 
of Thought and Composition, dedicated to 
Samuel Rogers, author of the PUatutei of 
Memory, da. &c., and containing a very abty- 
written " Address to the Reader" (in prose) 
by way of preface. 

As a lecturer he was hardly such as may be 
termed popular. He was possessed of a very 
metaphysical niind, and coutd pursue a line uf 
argument to a great extent, but in many in- 
stances he seemed to bewilder the larger por- 
tion of his audience by the abstjuse manner in 
which he addressed them. Occasionally he 
threw in some sallies of wit and humorous 
anecdotes, and then reverted to his old manner, 
often shooting far above the capacities of the 
working-class portion of his hearers. He was 
a man rather below the average height, witli 
a prominent nose, thick llpa, expausive fore- 
head, pleasant countenance, a voice of great 
compass, person exceedingly agile, and, mote- 
over, one who could sing like a nightingale. 

Mr. Hood was at one time, previous to be- 
coming a temprance advocate, private secre- 
tary to a London minister, and it was at this 
period that be became identified with the tem- 
perance movement He neit became pastor of 
a small Independent chureh in Wales, and in 
1814 was agent and lectun-r tor the Liverpool 
Temperance Society, from whence his tamt' as 
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ft temperauce advocate went 
tioDB for his services poured 
of the United Kiugdom. 

It is now dose upon forty yenrs since he 
was employed to labour under the auapices of 
the NewcaatlB-on-Tyne Temperance Society; 
when he delivered over thirty lectures in that 
city, in addition to those given in neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. At the doHe uf bis 
labours n soiree wiis held for the purpoae of 
doing lionour to Mr. Hood, aud in tlje cuuree 
of the evening be delivered an adiiress, from 
vfaich we give an extract, illustrating liia style 
ami language. He said: "Antidst nppalling 
afiectaclea of liuman degradation it was im- 
possible to stand aud not sometimes feel scep- 
tical aa U> the coming of the time of uuivers-il 
happincee — the formation of a sober world. 
If he were to say that his heart was never 
shadowed by scepticism it would be untrue. 
Staudiug by the houses of shame, traversing 
the temples of siu, it was impossible not to 
feel nometiiues oppressed with doubt, yet he 
believed he had faith in truth, in God, faith 
in man; he believed in the coming of a sober 
world, when the fields should no longer be 
prostituted by the growth of a destroying 
poison, when the hop should only be kuown 
aa a graceful £ower, wreathing its tendrils 
aronnd the cottage-trellis^ when the sailors 
bearing our argosies to distant lands shall be 
kuown as missionaries of truth instead of the 
apostles of depravity. Wliy notj Hath a 
nation changed its godsl Shall we not ouret 
Why uoti Hottentots h-vl been converted, 
cannibals had forsaken their vile and atro- 
cious appetites. Why may not our people 
forsake theirs! He rejoiced iu the aucceaa 
aud prosperity of the temperance cause. Iu 
Perua and Arabia, amidst the spice gardens, 
it was known. It was known in China nmidat 
its tea-bowers. The King of Denmark and 
Sweden had employed niiaaionariea to travel, 
advocating temperance principles, through his 
doniiuions. Olorious Oscar ! wonld that some 
were like thee. Kings had thus become the 
nursing fathers of the cause. Queens had long 
since been its nursing mothere. Pon Pomare 
had received it iu triumph in Tahiti long 
before her banishment from her native home. 
The infiuence of the temperance caase would 
surely be productive of good. John Foster 
once said, ' that every cloud poured itself in 
a cloud Bomeu'here,' and although we might 
not immediately see the reeolt of our labours, 



no word of truth could possibly be spoken, 
no noble action could possibly be performed, 

but somewhere its benefits would be felt. 
He defined the temperance Movement t« be 
ft work for the elevation of man. Industry 
bad long been denied its legitimate power. 
Ignorance bad attempted to manacle its wristsL 
Oppression strove to bind it in the dual, 
superstition to darken ita vision. Ail failed 
till sleek intemperance came with its bowl of 
poison, and all the rest became easy then." 

As a writer Mr. Hood contributed a num- 
ber of excellent papers to the temfierance 
periodicals of the day, more particuUrly to 
the Scotcith Temperance Reviea. He had & 
diacussiou with a miuister of the gospel naned 
Bev, J. H. Barrow, who assailed the temper* 
ance question, but met with his master ilk 
Rev. E. P. Hood, who published the disciu- 
sion in pamphlet form. For several yean hm 
was editor of the Moral Re/ornienf Almanatif 
which was deservedly popular. He also pub- 
lished a series of little boots, about twenty 
in number, which were a library of them- 
selves, includiug TAt Littraturs of iiobowr, 
Self-edwyUion. Moral Manhood, Tho C»m of 
Biographt/, Old England, Oeniju and Imttutry, 
&c. &C. He was the author of Tht Lamp* of 
ihe Temple, The Pulpit and tK« Age, T\e 
World of Anecdote, a volume of 700 pagee^ 
and a Biagraphij oftht Rev. Btnjamin Partona 
(author of Anti-Bacc!i>i»), and other works. 
Amongst his largi>st aud best works are TAt 
Age and iti Arcbieectt. 

There was something inexplicable about 
Mr. Hood's retirement from the temperanoe 
pifttforru. Whether it was from diversity of 
opinions on certain points, or dlsajipointment 
at the apjioieutly little practical result of th* 
efforts put forth, or some other cause, certaia 
it is that bis ardour cooled down, and on his 
resumption of ministerial duties he seemed to 
almost totally ignore the temperance move- 
ment He settled down as {>astor of a chnroh 
in London, became editor and proprietor of 
the Edtctic Review, aud published a volume 
of sermons and other works. He afterward* 
removed to Brighton, and finally to Manches- 
ter, where, as pastor of a Congregational 
Chui'ch, he closed bis earthly career. 

SiuBUN Smithabi) was liom at Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, on theSlstof August,lHia. When 
in his third year he had the misfortune to 
lose Ilia father by death, and at the early age 
of nine years he was sent to work in a leee 
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factory. His early educntion, therefore, was 
very liniiteJ, but bis widowed mother did t,]l 
that she could to traia up her children in 
the pathi of morality and religion, and was 
warmly solicitous «fter herson Simeon's inter- 
ests. At the age of thirteen years he went 
to learn the business of a wood tnmer under 
hia half-brother, Thomas Cook— now known 
the world over ss the great English tourist's 
gnide. When in his eighteenth year, Mr. 
Smitbard removed to Derby, and iu 1630 
entered the bonds of wedlock, while in the 
mme year he and hia young wife signed the 
temperance pledge. Mr. Sniithard threw hie 
energies into the cause, and became an active 
and useful speaker, often, after hia day's work 
was over, travelling several miles to address a 
meeting, and then walking home again to be 
ready for work next morning. In the month 
of Janmiry, 1842, he gave up his trade and 
devoted himself entirely to the advocacy of 
the temperance cause, being assisted and 
encouraged by hia half-brother, Mr. Cook, who 
was then the secretary of the South Midland 
Temperance Association, and publisher of 
several monthly publications. In 1844 Mr. 
Sniithard became the agent of the South 
Midland Association, and visited the various 
societies, distributing tracts, holding meetings 
— indoor and out— and collect ingsubscriptiona. 
Hia next engagement was with the Sheffield 
and Sotherham Temperance Union, and then 
for four years and three months he laboured 
sntisfaolorily for the United Temperance So- 
cietiea of null, where he commenced the 
practice of singing temperance melodies and 
hymns at his meetiugs. This wonderfully 
enhanced the valae of his services; for when 
epeeches, lectures, &c., fail to attract, the 
power of song is almost irresistible. Tbou- 
aands have heard temperauee truths from the 
lips of the late Simeon Smithard, many of 
whom would never hare gone to a temperance 
meeting but for the singing. Mr. Smithard 
always had the power to attract and please 
the people. Although musical critics did 
not consider him an accomplished singer, be 

a fine clear voice, of moderate compass, 
which he so learned to modulate that he could 
will render a plaintive song in a peculiarly 
pathetic manner, and others sceording to cir- 

itancea. It is said that the first time 
he sang before a public audience with piano- 
forte accompaniment was in the Odd Fellows' 
Hall, Middlesbrough, on the occasion of hia 



first visit to that town, and vei7 soon after- 
wards he made this one of the esriential ele- 
ments of his entertainments. During his 
residence in Hull he had nn opportunity of 
adding to bis store of knowledge through 
the kindness of the lute William Gordon, 
M.D., who was president of the Hull Chris- 
tian Temperance Society. He allowed Mr. 
Smithard free acceffl to his library, &c.— a 
privilege which he availed himself of as much 
SB the duties of his ofhce would allow. For 
many years Mr. and Mrs. Smithard conducted 
a temperance hotel on strictly temjierance 
principles at Derby, and only a, short time 
before his death they retire*! to a more pri- 
vate resilience in another part of the same 
town. For a series of years Mr. Smithard 
travelled the country as an independent advo- 
cate, making his own arrangements with soct- 
etiea, Ac, and during the ten years from 185S 
to 1862 he spoke over 2000 times in public, 
singing on each occasion about six songs, and 
in that period he is said to have travelled 
abont 60,000 miles. He held a commission 
aa S.D. of the I.O.G.T., and was also a Grand 
Lodge lecturer. In 1S62 a drinking fountain 
was erected in Derby aa a testimonial to ihe 
worth and esteem in which Mr. Smithard 
was held by the subscribers. During the 
year 1875 Mr. Smithard was laid aside by a 
serious illness, brought on by sleeping in a 
damp bed and subsequent exposure. On hia 
recovery he resumed his labours, and whilst 
on a lecturing tour in the north, in the month 
oi February, 1878, visited Bridlington Quay, 
where on Tuesday evening, February 12, he 
lectured in the Wellington Hall, suffering at 
the time from bronchitis. On returning to the 
bouse of Mr. Pickering, where he was staying, 
he became gradually worse, and died about 
nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, Febru- 
ary 13, 1878, the cause of death being heart 
disease and bronchitis. Mr. Smitbard liter- 
ally died in harness, at the age of sixty 

John Riplbt, the weil-known temperance 
lecturer, melodist, and Oriental traveller, has 
for some yeara past been before the public in 
the capacity of an independent uunfficial pub- 
lic lecturer. John Ripley was bore at Har- 
rogate, Yorkshire, on the 27th November, 
1822. His father and brother were tailors, 
and when eleven years of age John was taken 
from school to assist his brother, who was in 
bneinesB for hinriseif. Id hia fourteenth year 
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he was apprenticed to a tailor at Bipon, where 
lie served a. term of nearly eiglit yenrH. It 
was the cuBtooi io thoBe days for tailors to go 
uiit t« work at the houses of some of their 
ciistomerB, and while thus employed nt the 
Temperance Coffee House, Eipon, on tlie 17tb 
of April, 1841, young Ripley saw a wietL'hi^ii- 
looking woman come in after a drunken 
<lel)iiuch to sign the teetotal pledge. After 
she had done bo the wife of the pi-oprietor of 
the house said to John : ■' Come, Ripley, you 
may ss well sign." He did so, and began to 
iittend the meetiogB and to read upon the 
subject. When John Ripley had beeu a tee- 
totaller some six months, he wrote out a speech 
and committed it to memory. Thus prepared, 
he made his first appearance before a crowded 
audience in the Public Rooms, but, like many 
luore, he Fouiid it not quite bo easy to deliver 
his speech before such an assembly as it was 
in Ilia own room or in one of the liy-lauea of 
the town. After getting about half-way 
through, his memory failed him and he broke 
down. At the next monthly meeting, how- 
ever, he was more Huccessful. In 1846 Mr, 
Ripley became agent and missionary for a 
Seaman's Society in the North of England, 
and left it in the latter part of 1847 to become 
missionary to the Leicester Temperance So- 
ciety. He next became misBionary for the 
Biigh ton Temperance Society, and afterwards 
laboured at Ipswich, Manchester, Southamp- 
ton, Carlisle, &c. In addition to a very plea- 
sant genial manner, Mr. Ripley wax an at- 
tractive singer, and wrote a numljer of jiopular 
temperance melodies, notably " Strike the 
Blow," "Tlirow down the Bottle," &c., which 
became very popular. He was also an at- 
tractive and vigorous lecturer, posaeased of 
considerable elocutionary skill and power as 
a reciter, bo that his meetings were diversi- 
fied and attractive. For some years he was 
engaged during the summer months aa tourist 
conductor in connection with Cook's well- 
known and popular excursions. In this capa- 
city he travelled through England and Scot- 
land many times, as also Prance, Germany, 
HotEind, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Ej^ypt, &c He repeatedly went to the top 
of the Egyptian pyramids " without the aid 
of eitlier alcohol or Arabs," and declared that 
lie had done it more easily than ttiose of his 
companions who had both to help them. " If 
teetotal Arabs can do it," said Mr. Ripley, 
" I don't see why a teetotal Yorkshireman 



should not." During the winter montba 1 
Ripley lectures on temperance. Oriental t 
vel, &c., and hia lectures are highly i 
esting and warmly appreciated. Although h: 
locks are silvery white bis heart is joong, aiutfl 
his love for the cause unabated. Eia longl 
and varied experiences, with careful culture 
the talente with which he is gifted, make him 
" a workman that needeth not to be ashamed." 

R W, DoxncRr of Oldham became an 
abstainer in 1834 or 183.'), and in 184<) started 
out as a voluntary advocate. In 1854 he was 
engaged as a paid agent, and in t8S() w 
of the regular staff of the British TemperanoB 
League, with whom he was engaged for sev- 
eral years. He was the author of a voluuMfl 
of popular Band of Hope and Temperanoel 
Melodies, published in 1858. He intersperaed 
his addresses with songs and melodies^ most 
of which bad choruses in which the audience 
joined, and he thus made the meetings cheery 
and attractive. Mr. Duxbury v 
time proprietor of a temperance hotel s 
the Victoria Station, Manchester. Of lata 
years he has settled down at Oldham. 

Thomas Tt'UNEit, another ex-agent of t 
League, spent some years in catering for tl 
temperance public by providing song, ntostc^ 

RoDERT Clouob of Rochdale, one of the 
present agents of the Britisii Temperance 
League, has long been known as an earnest 
temperance advocate, singing his own songs 
to popular tunes. Of late years he has often 
been nccompauied by one or both of hia 
daughters, who join him in the effort to maka i 
temperance meetings popular and interesting. 

Thomas Jakratt, for sometime agent f« j 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hops ^ 
Union, al«n wrote and published a special I 
book of temjjerance songs, some of which J 
were very popular, especially that plain 
of the dnmkard's child, "No One Cares for ] 
Me." Mr. Jarrattwas a sweet Binger,an able 1 
musician, and a good speaker. He aflet- 
wards went into the ministry, and tor som« 
time past his name has fallen out of the liat \ 
of regular temperance workers. 

Fur a number of years the Edwards Familt, 
tIk. Mr. R Edwards, his son Robert Edwards, < 
junr.. Miss E. Eilwards, and her sister Mist i 
Nelly Edwards, were weU kno 
tropolis, and in several parts of England, as I 
a skilful band of temperance eutertaiuera. 

Mr. Edwards, senr., was the firet to sign I 
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tlie pledge of totnl abstinence iu his native 
village of Braunaton, in Noitliam)itOD9hire, 
ia 1838, and with the aid of hia brother 
WiUiain he succeeded in promoting a very 
Hiicce^fut tempernnce mdveuient in the dis- 
trict. He afterwardB settled id Camilen Town, 
Lnndon. The whule of his family were life 
teetotallers, and gifted with rare musical 
itbilitieii. At the earnest solicitatiou of Mr. 
O. G. Canijibejl, of the National Temperance 
League, the Edwards family wei*e induced to 
make their Gret appearance as temperance 
entertainers at the Lambeth Baths, on the 
ISth of December, 1867, when they enlivened 
the proceedings by singing duets, glees, and 
selected pieces, to a vei7 large and apprecia- 
tive audience. 

Miss Edwards had a powerful voice with an 
extensive range, and was speedily a favourite 
with the temjieniDce public The largest avail- 
able buildings, auch as Exeter Hall, the Agri- 
cultnral Hall, Vietoriii Piilaee, Town Hal], 
Shoreditch, and others in Portsmouth, Maid- 
stone, Gravesend, Reading. St Albans, Brent- 
wood, Henley-on-Thames, St. Ives, Hounslow, 
Guildford, &c., were crowded to hear this 
talented family. Mr. Edwanls, juur., was the 
authorof several pieces rendered by the family, 
via.: " The Temperance Heroes," " The March 
of the Tenijjerance Men,'' &o. In September, 
1872, Miss Edwanls became the wife of Mr. 
John Gitteus, and eveutually the band waa 
broken up j but they proved beyond doubt 
that the people will listen to and heartily 
appreciate good temperance song. 

The Shafcott Fauily, conaisting of the 
father and seven sons, were very popular in 
the metro]Xilitau district, and some parts of 
the south, &c. They drew large audiences in 
many places by their musical performances, 
which report says "were of a high order, and 
connected with definite temperance teaching. 
Their visits served in some cases to revive 
weak or dormant societies, and made it ap- 
parent that music might become a powerful 
ally of the temperance cause." They were iu 
the heyday of their popularity in 1850-51. 

T. H. Evans, author of Evan£* Temperance 
Amtual, has long catered tor the instruction 
and amusement of the people, and some of 
his temperance songs are worthy of general 
acceptance. Whatever he pabliahea has the 
right ring about it, and is well calculated to 
proiDole the interests of the cans« he has truly 
at heart. 
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SAai/Bi. Capper whs bom at Manchester, 
October 25th, 1839. His father bad been an 
inveterate drunkard, hut was reclaimed iu the 
year 1638. He took pains to teach his son 
Samuel to ahuu the public-house as a "pest- 
house." At the age of twelve years Samuel 
was placed in a Manchester warehouse, and 
shortly after, when in his thirteenth year, 
both parents died, leaving him to the care of 
a brother eight years older than himself. This 
brother, finding himself iu possession of ^lOOO, 
was led into a fast life, and in a few months 
squandered alt his money, sold their home, 
and left Samuel homeless and pennile^ except 
for his earnings of about three ahillings per 

The youth had then to suffer considerable 
hardship. He received a rudimentary educa- 
tion at the "First Day" (i.e. Sunday) school 
taught by the Society of Frienda in Manches- 
ter. When about fourteen years of age hejoined 
a Band of Hope in that town, at the meetings 
of wliich he made his first attempts at recit- 
ing and singing. He was heard to recite at 
one of the meetings hy the proprietor of a 
music-hall, who tried to induce Samuel to go 
on the sUge. The lad consented, but through 
the interference of eonie of his friends he 
changed his miud and did not put in an ap- 
pearance, much to the chagrin of the manager, 
as the disappointment almost created a riot in 
the hall. Mr. Capper made his first temper- 
ance speech when about eighteen years of age, 
and forabout six yearBtookbts place asavoluQ* 
tary local speaker, going out to address meet- 
ings after his day's work was done. In 1868 
he became one of the agents of the North of 
Enghiud Temperance League, and laboured 
Buccesnfully for nearly three years, then went 
out as an independent lecturer, travelling and 
visiting various porta of the United Kingdom. 
He also in 1871, on the invitation of W. S. 
Williams, secretary of the Canada Temperance 
Union, went out to Canada on a lecturing 

After his return home to England he was 
an emigration agent as well as a temperance 
advocate. He waa one of those men with iron 
nerves and aufficieul assurance to carry them 
anywhere, and succeeded where many abler 
men would have failed; had a good deal of 
push and energy, u tolerably good voice, and 
could squeeze many more words into his songs 
tlian the music allowed for 

He published and sold numerous editions of 
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a little song-book containing a number of 
pieces set to music which bore his name as 
the author, of which the following is a speci- 
men, set to the tune *^ Britannia,'' or '* Bed, 
White, and Blue " :— 

" Must we bear with these dens of pollution 
That stand, dark, frequent, and full; 
O'er the once happy spots in our nation 
Those temples of Bacchus are raised; 
Where the mind of the man is degraded. 
And the maiden grows callous to shame ? 
Let us banish this drink from our country, 
And free the poor drunkard and slave." 

If the reader will refer to a poem entitled 
"The Slave" in John Critchley Prince's Hours 
wUh the Muses (6th edition, p. 216), he will find 
that the seventh stanza, which, undoubtedly, 
is the original of this so-called temperance 
melody, reads thus : — 

" Must we bear with those dens of pollution that 

stand, 
Dark, frequent, and full o'er the once pleasant 

land, — 
Those temples of Bacchus, where thousands are 

slain 
By the poisonous cup at the altar of gain; — 
Where the mind of the man is degraded and 

tame, 
Where the cheek of the maiden grows callous to 

shame? 
Let them cease to destroy — let them cease to 

deprave, 
Let us blot out the name of the Drunkard and 

Slavel" 

The object aimed at by those who have 
attempted to provide temperance words to 
popular airs has invariably been to utilize the 
music, in order to make temperance meetings 
interesting and popular by adapting the airs 
of popular songs to words of a more elevating 
and instructive character than the original, and, 
above all, to provide songs with some legiti- 
mate bearing upon the object of temperance 
societies. Bands of Hope, &c, but certainly not, 
as in the above instance, to take a beautiful 
temperance stanza and mutilate it to fit a par- 
ticular tune. Edwin Paxton Hood, James 
Kewcastle, Eobert Gray Mason, Thomas Har- 
rison, Mrs. Dana, Mrs. 0. L. Balfour, W. F. 
Wodson, Rev. John Pierpont, Rev. Jabez 
Bums, D.D., Rev. Robert Maguire, D.D., Rev. 
Dawson Burns, D.D., Rev. J. M. Murphy, 
John Ripley, R. W. Duxbury, John Proctor, 
Thomas Jarratt, G. Blaby, T. H. Evans, W. 
Hoyle (of Manchester), Robert Clough, P. T. 
Winskill, and numerous others have written 



(or adapted) songs for temperance purposes, 
but they were never guilty of such barbarity 
as the above. 

As a temperance reformer we believe Mr. 
Capper was as staunch and true as the best 
of us, and he was anxious to do his utmost 
to further the interests of the cause he truly 
loved and zealously laboured for; but in this 
case he did an injustice to the original author 
which we have felt it necessary to point out 

Mr. Capper died August 16th, 1887, at the 
early age of forty-six years. 

Of all the agents that the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Band of Hope Union have had none 
has been as skilful in music as Mr. W. H. 
Whitehead of Manchester, the talented con- 
ductor of the Free-Trade Hall and other 
popular temperance and band of hope festi- 
vals. As agent for the Union, for a number 
of years, he travelled about lecturing and 
singing, and he has been an earnest, active, 
and consistent temperance reformer and advo- 
cate for over thirty years. 

He could preside over the ponderous organ 
with skill and power, making it almost talk, 
or he could stand in the market-place, and 
gather in the people together by singing tem- 
perance and other songs, accompanying him- 
self on a portable instrument he carried with 
him. By these means he soon brought together 
a meeting, where he talked to the people of the 
advantages of total abstinence as compared 
with the evils of drinking alcoholic liquors. He 
travelled some years as much as 20,000 miles, 
and delivered 3(X) addresses, beside singing 
and playing. There is scarcely a city or town 
from John o' Groat's to Land's End, in which he 
has not rendered some valuable service to the 
temperance cause. So popular had he become 
that he was invited to visit America and 
Canada, and spent some time there. As to his 
qualifications as a musician Sir Charles Hall6 
testified thus: — 

" For many years Mr. W. H. Whitehead has 
been a leading voice in my Manchester choral 
concerts, and afforded me valuable service. 
He possesses specially an extensive knowledge 
of oratorio music, which he renders with re- 
markable intelligence. As a reader of music 
at first sight few can excel him." 

After retiring from the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Band of Hope Union Mr. Whitehead 
went on as an independent advocate, giving 
temperance and musical lectures and enter- 
tainments, or ''Temperance Evenings," and 
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wu in demand more perhaps than anj msD 
on the platform. Ue hud an easy and homely 
manner, which soon jpiined for him the atten- 
tion and esteem of youn^' and old, and few 
wlio heard him hut desired to hear him a^iu 
and again. By reHson of hia varied gifta he 
could coni[ioao both the words and muaic of 
sterling tenipemnce Bouga, grave and gay. 

For some time past Mr. Whitehead haa 
been very little io EDgtand. In recent years 
he has spent most of his energies in America, 
Canada, Australia, &a, and is still engaged in 
the latter country. 

For a mimber of years Mb. Powell Thomas, 
a aktltul muaican nnd elocutionist, travelled 
the country giving high-claas tem[ieniuce and 
other entertain me nta. Of his skill and power, 
hia eameatnesB, and devotion t« the caiine, 
there can be no question, we believe; but 
his entertainments were so superior, and hia 
terms so high, tliat few, except wealthy or 
iu&neutial societies engaged him. In the 
popular Genxe he was not known to many of 
the teropemnce societies, and was not patron- 
ized by them as he ought to have lieen. 

The late Dr. H. T. Leslie, a professor of 
music, waa also a talented and most agreeable 
entertainer, an earnest Good Templar, &e., 
who died just as the fame he had achieved 
was beginning to be more widely extended. 

Several of the agents of the various Band 
of Hope Unions were alao gifted in this direc- 

On the lOtli of December, 1872, the officers 
and members of All Souls' B^ind of Hope, 
Liverpool, presented Mr. Adam Gibbon, the 
popular singer of Scotch and temperance 
ballads, with a silver -mounted glass vessel 
in the shape of a bucket, which was filled 
with marmalade, and accom]>anicd with a 
beautiful silver fruit-knife. The bucket bore 
the following inscription: — "Presented to 
Mr. Adam Gibson by the All SouU' Buiul of 
Hope, Liverpool, lOtli December, 1872." 

Mr. Gibson came to Liverpool when a youth, 
and in 1636 signed the total abstiueuce pledge, 
becoming an active worker. He was probably 
one of the oldest commercial travelleTs on 
tbe road, and visited the temperance societies 
singing his quaintly -worded Scotch temper- 
e songs, which were invaria,bly prefaced 
by a well-timed and pi-acticnl introduction. 
In 1854 a temperanae meeting waa held in 
Curry's Kooms, Toxteth Piirk, Liverpool, 
whicb tbe Rev. Francia Bishop prtsiijed. Mi 



I Gibson was oalled upon to sing his ever-popU" 
lar femperancB soug "Tlie Bucket," which in- 
spired Mr. C. P. M-elly, who was present, to 
send up a note to the chairman intimating 
the fact, that the singing of that song had so 
impressed him, that he had come to tbe deter- 
mination to erect public drinking fountjuns 
for the benelit of (he people of Liverpool.' 
This resolution was carried into effect, and 
several liaudaome fountains were erected in 
different parts of Liverpool at a total cost of 
£600. On the 6th of November, latil.a mas- 
sive silver epergne and candelabra, costing 
200 guineas, were presenteil to Mr. Charles 
Perrie Melly for this philanthropic act, and 
for other acts of kindness to the working- 

The Liverpool Year Book for 1857 says:— 
" One of the most spirited and practical efforts 
ever made to increase our local sanitary ap- 
pliances haa emauateil from a private indivi- 
dual, Mr. C. P. Melly, of this town. Since 
March, I8Q4, Mr. Melly has erected at his own 
cost numerous dr in king-fountains in different 
parts of tlie town, which afford a constant 
supply of pure and refreshing water to the 
thirBty wayfarer. The first fountain was 
erected on Slst March, 1864, at the south end 
of Prince's Dock; it was of polished Aberdeen 
granite. In tbe course of the same year six 
small cast-iron fountains were erected along 
the north end of the dock property. The cost 
of these latter was, to a certain degree, refunded 
by the town-council, who promised to erect 
several moi-e, and to maintain a good supply 
of water to all. In neither respect did they 
fulfil their promises; and in the commence- 
ment of the past year (1850) Mr. Mt^lly de- 
spaired of seeing the number of founl^ins 
increased by the town-councd, and, finding 
from statistics that their iiaefulnesa far ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations, again 
commenced erecting some new ones at his own 
expense. Mr. Macdouald,of Aberdeen ,secondeil 
him by offering to furnish polished granite 
fountains, according to Mr. Melly's design, at 
prime cost, without profit to himself; and we 
have Ibe pleasure to announce that fourteen 
of these drinking fountaius have been erected 
iu the course of the yeur. 

"Each fountain ha.i two galvanized iron 
ladles attached by slight chains to the wall on 
each side, and is ornamented with a haiidsome 
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bronze head of lion, boy, satyr, or other de- 
sign, furnished by Messenger and Sons, of 
Birmingham. On the 6th and 7th July ( 1856) 
the number drinking at different fountains 
along the south end of the docks exceeded 
two thousand five hundred persona per day at 
eachJ^ Other towns were soon blessed with 
these fountains, until they became very popu- 
lar and numerous. 

He who can write sweet words and give 
expression to ennobling sentiments in verse 
adapted for music, more especially to songs 
which catch the public ear and become popu- 
lar, is not only a poet, but a public bene- 
factor. Some hypercritical writers have as- 
serted that the temperance movement has not 
yet produced a gifted poetic genius. Con- 
sidering their surroundings and opportunities, 
we think that many of our temperance rhymers, 
as they are termed, have been highly gifted, 
and that these writers spoke without know- 
ledge. 

The Rev. John Pierpont, J. G. Whittier,and 
other American temperance poets prove that 
inspiration may be derived from less danger- 
ous stimulants than those containing alcohoL 

As a sample of the '^ sweet singers'* of tem- 
perance, in addition to those named in other 
chapters, we introduce to our readers R. R. 
Bealey, a " Ilachda' lad." 

R. R. Bealet, author of a little volume of 
Poems and Lyrics entitled After Business 
Jottings, was bom at Rochdale, February 7th, 
1828. These jottings are of various kinds. 
Some are written in ordinary English, giving 
tokens of refined sensibility and a flow of lan- 
guage, " which," says The Manchester Guard- 
ian, " must be regarded as a gift. Some of 
his most touching pieces are in the Lancashire 
dialect. "Eawr Bessy* is charming and 
touching." 

Other pieces followed this volume, and 
" Don't go in," &c., are just what might have 
been expected from such an enthusiastic tee- 
totaller as Mr. Bealey. He was one of the 
founders of the Manchester and Nottingham 
literary clubs, and resided for some time in 
Southwell, and at Sherwood, Notts. In 1886 
a number of prizes were offered for the best 
original temperance songs by Mr. J. R. Mac- 
(lonald, honorary secretary, Young Men's 
Temperance Association, Liverpool, the first 
prize, £\0, being awarded by the adjudicators 
to the song written by Mr. Bealey. Un- 
happily, to use his own words, his piece was 



" o' but Woven Eawt," for he died at the age 
of fifty-nine years, February 5th, 1887. 

There is something so touchingly tender in 
the poem, " My * Piece* is o' but Woven Eawt," 
that we are tempted to give it in full as a 
specimen of Mr. Bealey's productions: — 

"My 'piece* is o' bat woven eawt; 

My wark is welly done; 
Aw've *treddled' at it day by day, 

Sin' th' time ut aw begun. 
Aw've sat i' th' loomheawse long enoof, 

An' made th' owd shuttle fly; 
An' neaw aw'm fain to stop it off, 

An lay my weyvin' by. 

"Aw dunnot know heaw th' piece is done, 

Aw'm fear'd it's marr'd enoof ; 
But th' warp weren't madeo' th' best o' yam. 

An' th' weft were nobbut rough. 
Aw've been some bother'd neaw and then 

Wi' knots an' breakin's too; 
They'n hamper'd me so mich at times, 

Aw've scarce known what to do. 

" But th' Mester's just; an' well He knows 

Ut th' yam were none so good; 
He winna bate me when He sees 

Aw've done as weePs aw could. 
Aw'se get my wage; aw'm sure o' that; 

He'll gie me o* that's due, 
An' maybe, in His t'other plaoe^ 

Some better wark to da 

" But then, aw reckon, 'tisn't stuff 

We'n getten t' put i' th' loom, 
But what we mak on't, good or bad, 

Ut th' credit on't '11 come. 
Some wark i' silk, an' other some 

Ha' cotton i' their gear; 
But silk or cotton matters nowt 

If nobbut th' skill be theer. 

** But now it's nee to th' end o' th' week. 

An close to th' reckonin' day; 
Aw'U tak my ' piece' upo' my back 

An' yer what th' Mester '11 say; 
An' if aw nobbut yer his voice 

Pronounce my wark weel done, 
Aw'll straight forget o' th' trouble past, 

In th' pleasure ut's begun.' 



f» 



In the early part of the year 1866 Mr. C. 
J. Havart, secretary to the Poland Street 
(London) Young Men's Teetotal Society, felt 
moved to make an effort to raise the character 
of temperance entertainments, and conceived 
the idea that campanology might be made 
subservient to the ends of teetotalism. Having 
had some connection with Mr. Duncan S. 
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Miller, who from boyhood had made hand- 
beU ringing a hobby, and having a love for 
the art himself, Mr. Havart sought his friend's 
assistance, and a band was formed in connec- 
tion with the society. They commenced with 
a peal of ten bells, and after some reorgani- 
zation of the members they increased the 
number of bells to seventeen. On Saturday, 
March 24, 1866, the Poland Street Hand- 
bell Ringers made their first public ap- 
pearance under the auspices of the Rev. G. 
M. Murphy and Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
who presided. Encouraged by their success 
they continued their efforts, became more and 
more proficient, and increased the number of 
their bells to something overseventy. In April, 
1870, they made their first appearance (by 
command) before her majesty the queen and 
members of the royal family at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight. Since that time they 
have made several appearances before mem- 
bers of the royal family, and are therefore justly 
termed the "Royal Poland Street Handbell 
Ringers." In their entertainments they vary 
the performances with songs, readings, &c., 
and do not fail to let their temperance prin- 
ciples be known. They have visited almost 
every town in England, many parte of Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland, Holland, the Channel 
Islands, and in 1882 they spent some time in 
America and Canada. Two members of the 



band seceded, and with others formed the 
Royal Osborne Temperance Handbell Ringers, 
under the leadership of Mr. W. Kingsley, and 
they also were remarkably successful. Other 
bands were organized in the metropolis and 
in the provinces, all of whom did a good work 
in improving the musical character of tem- 
perance entertainments, and in giving them 
greater moral value. 

As long as they and other entertainers made 
temperance the leading feature of their pro- 
grammes, they were welcomed and patronized 
by the temperance societies; but when they 
lowered the standard, and succumbed to ex- 
pediency, or catered specially for the modem 
moderation temperance societies, then they 
lost their hold of their old patrons. They 
were seldom heard where once they were very 
popular. 

Experience has proved that by the aid of 
music temperance meetings can be made very 
attractive. Thoee societies, therefore, which 
make this matter a study, and see that the 
chief object — educational temperance effort — 
is happily blended with music, song, and 
speech, can ensure an audience at their weekly 
meetings without a break for a long series of 
years. And in this way many are reclaimed, 
the new disciple encouraged, stimulated, and 
strengthened, if not inspired to grander 
achievements. 
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In 1838 the New British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society offered a premium of £100 for 
the be»t essay on "The Benefits of Total Ab- 
stinence from all Intoxicating Drinks.'' The 
adjudicators were Rev. Theodore Drury,M.A., 
rector of Keighley, Yorkshire; Rev. J. H. 
Hinton, M.A.; and Mr. J. E. Howard. The 
writer of the essay to which the first prize was 
awarded, that bearing the motto " Bacchus," 
was found to be Dr. Ralph Rarues Grindrod 
of Manchester, the able and popular exponent 
of total abstinence principles in that town, 
and the writer of the second prize essay was 
the Rev. Benjamin Parsons, Congregational 
minister of Ebley. The adjudicators were 
not quite unanimous in their decision, as Mr. 
Drury and Mr. Howard decided in favour 
of Bacchus, while Mr. Hinton favoured Mr. 
Parsons' essay Anti-Bacchiis, There were 
twenty competitors for the prize, so that the 
adjudicators had no simple task assigned 
to them, and the prizes were gained by merit. 
The prize essay Bacchus was published imme- 
diately after the award had been made in 
1839. A London publisher purchased the whole 
of the first edition, and a second was issued 
very shortly afterwards. The work was very 
favourably reviewed by the magazines and 
newspapers, and was also published in Ame- 
rica. The American edition was edited by Dr. 
Charles A. Lee, professor of medicine, New 



York, who added to it numeronsTalnable medi- 
cal notes. Dr. Grindrod received no pecuni- 
ary compensation for this edition, but Union 
College, New York, conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., which was forwarded to him 
with a complimentary note through Mr. Eve- 
rett, then ambassador in London — the state- 
ment being made at the time that this college 
never conferred degrees of honour except 
under very rare circumstances, and as a mark 
of distinguished merit. The third edition of 
this essay, published in 1851, contained an in- 
troduction by the author, in which he stated 
that the entire proceeds of its past sale, in- 
chidiug the premium awarded by the adjudi- 
cators, had been devoted to the extension of 
the principles which the essay sought to incul- 
cate. The second prize essay, Anti- Bacchus^ 
was published in 1840 and had a large sale. 

During the year 1839 the Rev. Jabez Bums 
was placed upon the executive of the New Bri- 
tish and Foreign Temperance Society, and 
before its close he became editor of the society's 
Journal, which was a weekly publication of 
great merit. During the summer of 1839 a 
number of important meetings were held in 
Mr. Burns' chapel, and weekly meetings in 
the school -room. In December, 1839, Mr. 
Bums commenced an annual series of ser- 
mons to teetotallers, which he continued with- 
out interruption until his death, and from 
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that period to tlie present the series bas been 
caDtinaed bj his bod, Bar. Dawsoa Burtis, 
D.D. 

Up to the year 1839 the New British aud 
Foreign Teiuperance Society had two pledges, 
the long and the short, the oue includiag the 
"ueither give nor offer clause," and the other 
without tliis. It w.ts the short pledge that 
Earl Stanhope, president of the sociatj, had 
Bigoed when waited opon by desire by Rev, 
James Shernuin, Mr. Blakely, and Mr. John 
Meredith, seL-relary, in May, 1937. In March, 
1839, a majority of the comuiittee liad de- 
cided to adopt the Amei'ican pledge, instead 
of the two original ones. In the meantinie, 
the different auxiliaries were each holding 
meetings and ranging themselves ou one side 
or the other. At a meeting of the City of 
London auxiliary, held at ISLiverpool Street, 
April 19th, 1639, resoluUouawere unanimously 
paiaed regretting the action of the comuiittee; 
apiHvring of tlie short pledge only as a 
condition of membership, condemning the 
" arbitrary action" of the committee, aud pro- 
testing against "that secession whicl), by a 
majority of one, is now unhappily approved 
in the control committee," adding that in the 
irorda of their enlightened president, they 
would "gladly co-optrate leilh any, be thei/few 
or many, who adhere Co the original and fun- 
dammUal princijie." 

A formal protest, signed by John Burtt, 
John Giles, Henry Freeman, and "Williiim 
Ball, was duly handed in to the offii^ials of the 
parentaociet/,asalBo similar protests from the 
Tower Hamlets, Eusteru Auxiliary, and from 
Earl Stanhope, The Ilev. Jabez Bums, D.D., 
took the lead oa the other side, and published 
in the Journal of the Xeie British and Foreign 
Temperanoe Socielt/ (1839, p. 204), reasons for 
taking the course he did, stating: "That the 
presence of these drinks on our tables and 
in oor dwellings, is giving unholy quarter to 
the greatest curse that ever blighted the hap- 
pinen of niiuj, from the time of the fall to the 

I present boor. And that we therefore cannot 
any more do this, than we would allow the 
pestiferous atmosphere of plague or fever to 
remain in our houses, when we have in our 
hands the power of fumigation, and the means 
of producing a, safe and healthy atmosphere. 
That it is not desirable we should keep in- 
toxicating drinks in our houses as medicines, 
seeing it would be much safer, in cases of real 
illness, to have the advice and prescription of 
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a medical man, especially when we remember 
that there are some cases when the use of 
spirits and wine as medicines would be ex- 
tremely injudicious, aud might be productive 
of the moat serious consequences." 

That there may be no difficulty in under- 
standing the true position of alTuirs at this 
crisis, we here give a copy of tlio American 
pledge:— 

"We, the undersigned, do agree, that we 
will not use intoxicating liquors aa a beverage, 
nor tratbc in them; that we will not provide 
tliera as on article of entertainment, or for 
persons in our employment; and that, in all 
suitable ways, we will discountenance their 
use thronglioat the community." 

All this was embodied in the pledge of the 
British Tempemnce As8o<7iution (now League) 
as early as 1835. The mere phraseology, 
therefore, may be said to be all that was 
American in this pledge; but many of the 
metropolitan societies would not adopt this 
" neither give nor offer to others" clause, aud 
the quarrel Boon began to assume a jiersoual 
aspect, the victims being Messrs. William 
Janson, treasurer, and John Meredith, secre- 
tary, of the New British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society. A requisition was drawn up, 
signed and addressed: — 

"To the Meeting of Delegates, intended to 
be held in London, in May, lf*39, as repre- 
senting the various Societies acting on the 
principle of Total Abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors in Great Britain and Ireland." 

This requisition urged ujioa the delegates 
the exercise of such constitutional meaauri-s 
aa will effectually relieve William Janson 
from his duties as treasurer, and John Mere- 
dith from his duties aa secretoiT, of the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society. 

No other reason was given than that they 
believed the retirement of these gentlemen 
would be advantageous to the cause. 

This requisition was signed by twenty-three 
official members of eleven of the Ijoodou aux- 
iliary societies, and certain others, yvui— 

William Oiloy, M.D., President of the Hackney 

8. M. Gilbert, Treuurer vl the City Central aud 

North of London AsBociatiuu. 
WUliam Beit, i 

J. W. Green, } Secretarie* of dittn. 
H. N. Rickman, I 
John Burtt, Sucratary of the City of London 

Auiiliory. 
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R G. Ibbett, Registrar of the City of London 
Aaxiliary. 

John Perkini, Treasurer of Bloomsbory Branch. 

George Aubrey, Treasurer of the Farringdon 
Branch. 

E. Chi vers, | Secretaries of the East London 

James Simons, ( Auxiliary. 

James Sholl, Registrar of the East London Aux- 
iliary. 

Thomas Hockings, Secretary of the Southwark 
Branch of the South London Association. 

John Giles, Secretary of the East London Aux- 
iliary. 

Richard \Vliitehouse, Treasurer of the Hackney 
Branch. 

William Hunt, Secretary of ditto. 

Walter Watkins, Treasurer of the Spitalfields 
Society. 

Henry Quelch, Treasurer of the South London 
Auxiliary. 

Robert Clarke, Secretary of ditto. 

William Gould, Treasurer of the Vauxhall Branch. 

J. C*hapman, Treasurer of the Walworth Branch. 

£. Pooley, Secretary of the Clapham Branch; and 
others. 

The aDDual meeting of delegates was held 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 
Strand, London, on May 1 7th and 18th, 1839, 
when Mr. E. C. Delavan, Rev. N. S. Beman, 
D.D., and Rev. W. Patton, D.D., attended as 
a deputation from the American Temperance 
Society, and addressed the meeting on the 
17th. 

The following is a list of the delegates pre- 
sent and the places represented: — 

Andrew, John, Leeds. 

Baker, Rev. Wm. Richard, Shepton-Mallett 

Beman, Rev. N. S., D.D., America. 

Bonamy, George, ArundeL 

Brown, George John. 

Brown, G., Carville, Newcastle. 

Charlton, George, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Christy, James, Chelmsford. 

Cluer, John, Cockermouth. 

Colman, Joseph, Fakenham. 

Delavan, Edward C, America. 

Doeg, David, East London. 

Drewett, William, Luton. 

Dunlop, John, Scottish Union. 

Dunn, Thomas, East London. 

Early, John, Witney. 

Eaton, Joseph, Bri. tol. 

Edwards, Rev. J., Brighton. 

Freeman, H., City of London. 

Fullagar, Thomas, Trowbridge. 

Green, J. W., London. 

Green. James, Chelmsford. 



Greig, G., Northern Convention. 

Grubb, Edward, British Temp. Association. 

Harding, J., Southampton. 

Harris, J., Falmouth. 

Harris, J., St Albans. 

Holker, Ralph, Liverpool 

Inwards, William, West London. 

Inwards, Jabez, Houghton Regis. 

Leslie, Rev. J. R, Ireland. 

Marriage, Francis, Chelmsford. 

M*Curdy, Robert, Belfast 

Meredith, J. B., Junr., South London 

M*Lean, J., Edinburgh. 

Nunn, Samuel, Stratford. 

Patton, Rev. W., D.D., America. 

Priestman, Jonathan, Northern Convention. 

Raine, T, City of London. 

Read, Charles, Southampton. 

Small, William, Boston. 

Stockman, J., Castle-Carey. 

Straines, Stephen, Stratford. 

Townley, J., North London. 

Wales, John, Homcastle. 

Webb, Richard, Dublin. 

Whittaker, Thomas, Blackburn. 

Williams, J., West London. 

Willis, J., Dunstable. 

Wilson, J., South London. 

Wood, John, Barnsley. 

The following members of the committee 
of the parent society were also present: — 

Ball, William. Janson, William, Junr. 

Barrett, Richard. Meredith, John. 

Best, William Oxley, William, MD. 

Burtt, John. Perkins, J. 

Gilbert, S. M Sounes, William. 

Giles, John. Stevens, John. « 

Glass, Joseph. Stevenson, John. 
Grosgean, Frederick. Taylor, Charles 
Hudson, John. 

Mr. John Dunlop presided, and the meeting 
was addressed by Mr. E. C. Delavan, Rev. Dr. 
Beman, and Rev. Dr. Patton, as a deputation 
from America. On the consideration of the re- 
vised rules of the society the Rev. W. R. Baker 
of Shepton-Mallett moved the adoption of the 
fourth rule, namely, that the American pledge 
should henceforth be the pledge of the so- 
' ciety, Mr. Baker expressing his dissatisfaction 
with the two existing pledges of the society, 
contending that the short pledge did not in 
his opinion go far enough; the long pledge had 
much that was objectionable in its form; 
whilst he thought the American pledge waa 
free from all objection, and therefore moved 
that it be adopted. 
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This' motion was BecomUd by Mr. Juhu 
Meredith and very warmly diacusaed, when 
a mamber proposed that for the sake of unity 
the short pledge and the American pledge be 
combined in one, and it was Biibmitted to the 
meeting in the following terms: — 

" We agree not to traffic in any kinda of in- 
toxicating liquors, uor to give them to otherx, 
nor to use them ourselves as boveriiges, eice|)t 
medicinally and under medical advice (when 
it can be obtained), or in the case of eacro- 
mental wine; and that in all suitable wiiya 
we will discountenance their use throughout 
the community." 

On the vote being taken there were 33 for 
this united pledge, and 37 for the American 
alone. On the evening of the same day a 
meeting of membets was held at the Crown 
and Anchor, when Dr. Oxley presided, and a 
vote was taken on the pledge question, the 
result being 337 for the two pledges, 256 for 
the American pledge. 

Next morning the delegates reassembled, 
and Mr. Delavan requested tliem to recon- 
sider their decision of the previous evening, 
but, as many of the delegates had left with the 
understanding that the question was decided, 
it was thought that it ought not to be recon- 
sidered. Nevertheless, a vote was taken, and 
the vote of the previous day con&rmed; upon 
which W. Janson, John Meredith, and otbeis 
«ho had advocated the exclusive adoption of 
the American pledge, "refused to take any 
further part in the proceedings, and signified 
their intention to form another society. The 
delegates then proceeded with the business 
and appointed the officers and committee for 
the ensuing year" (Freeman's H-Utory of Oie 
Pledge Queition). 

Od the 21st of May, 1839, the annual meet- 
ing of the New British and Foreign Tem|)cr- 
auce Society was held in the large room of 
Exeter Hall, Earl Stanhope in the chair. In 
bis opening speech tlie noble chairmau made 
some reference to the pledge, and declared 
that he would not adopt the American pledge 
himself, and therefore he could not recommend 
it to others; and if the meeting decided in 
favour of the American pledge he sliould re- 
tire from tlie oiRce of presideiit, and join hira- 
self with those who took the short pledge, be 
they many or fen. After addrenses from Or. 
Patton, Dr. Beman, and Mr. E. C. Delavan, 
the Kev. Jabez Burns moved a resolution in 
favour of the adoption of the "long pledge" 



as the only pledge of the society. "This was 
the signal for a scene of disorder which baffles 
all description. The noble earl called the 
speaker to order; the secretary rose to explain. 
Dr. Oxley attempted to speak; no one could 
be beard. At length Mr, Edward Grubb was 
called for, who came forward amidst loud 
cheers and much confusion. He said, 'My 
lord, I still iusi»t upon my right to be beard. 
1 shall stand here to the close of this meeting, 
or till your loi'dabip vacates the chair, unless 
that right is conceded. There shall be no 
mora speaking in this hall until I have had 
fair play'" (Hart's True A Unfolded, p. 38). 
He was then heard at some length, and con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the Ameri- 
can pledge, the motion being seconded by Mr. 
George Oreig of Leeds, followed by Messrs. 
Groagean and JansoD and several others amid 
loud cries of "Divide, divide." Earl Stanhope 
vacated the chair and retired, attended by 
several friends, when a vote of thanks was 
put and carried amidst the clapping of hands 
and waving of hats and handkerchiefs (Jour- 
nal of Jfew BritUli and Foreign Temparanee 
Soeieti/, 1839, p. 163). It being necessary to 
elect another chairman Mr. Delavan was asked, 
but declined ; Mr. Lawrence Heyworth ac- 
cepted, but failed; and eventually Mr. John 
Dunlop succeeded in getting the meeting into 
order, when the motion for the adoption of 
the American pledge was put to the meeting 
and declared carried by a large majority. The 
following committee and oHiccts were tlien ap- 
pointed:— Committee — Messrs. Richard Bar- 
rett, Jabez Burns, T. H. EUis, Joseph Glass, 
P. Grosgean, T, Hudson, J. Hull, W. Soane, 

John Stevens, John Stevenson, Roe, 

Pulaford ; Mr. William Janson, trea^ 

surer; and Mr. John Meredith, secretary. 
Vigorous efforts were made to raise funds, 
and .flOOO having been made up, Messrs. John 
Cassell, Thomas Allen Smith, Thomas Wbit- 
taker, W. Scott, and John Ciuer were en- 
gaged as agents. 

The advocates of the short pledge resolved 
to start another society, and on the 10th of 
June, 1839, a meeting was held in the Friends' 
Meeting House, Bisbopsgate, London, over 
which Earl Stanhope presided, when it was 
agreed to form a society under the designation 
of "The British and Foreign Society for the 
Suppreaiion of Intemperance." Tlie follow- 
ing were tlie officers and committee elected;— 
President— The Right Hon. Earl Stanhope. 
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Tice-preiident— Bev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. 
Treaaurer — WiiUam Oiley, M.D. Hono- 
rary Becretflrita — Rev. WUIiiini Ball, Jolin 
Biirtt, Eiecutire committee— W. Beat, E. 
Ckrke, J. P. Dodd, D. Doeg. T. Dunn, H. 
Freeman, S. M. Gilbert, J. W. Green, Rev. 
Mr. Grundy, J. Hale, C. Harry, T. HockiugB, 
Eetr. O. Moyll, J. Perkiua, T. Eaine, H. N. 
Rickmau, C. Taylor, R. Whitehouae, Bev. J, 
Woodward. 

The South London, the City aod North 
lioudoi), and other anxiliaries, immediately 
joined this new society, and The Intelligenoer 
became its organ. A code of regulationa was 
iiuued, the foUowiDg being the moat note- 
worthy: — 

"9. Tbat sny member of the executive com- 
mittee whoahaU abient hitnself from the meetings 
ot the oommittce (or three month* con«eciltiVBly 
without giving previoui notice, or adducing a satii- 
factoiy reavin fur euch abseniw, shall tbemby 
vacate hla seat, which the committee shall fill up. 
And should any officer or member of the oxecative 
committee commit such a breach of the moral law 
as, in the opinion of thme-fourthi of the entire 
oommittee, ma; render bin diamiaaal necessary, it 
shall be lawful for them to dismias him aocnrdingly, 
aiid to fill Dp the vacancy so occBsioDed. 

" 13. That every aaxiliory of this Hociety, con- 
taining from one hundred to five hundred mem- 
ben, may send to the delegates' meeting one repre- 
■entative; if containing from five hundred to one 
thousand membera lico represcntativea; and if up- 
warda of one thousand member? tliTCc representa- 
tives. The documents authorising and appointing 
the del^atee to be duly signed on behalf of the 
committee appointing them, and to bs forwarded 
to the aeaetaHes at leaat fourteen days before the 
del^ates' meeting." 

The constitution adopted provide"! " that 
this BOcieLy shall consist of persons who may 
sign a declai'ation of abstinence from all in- 
toxicating liquors except oiedicinaliy or in a 
religious ordinance," but it omitted the clause 
lelative to "making, selling, or offei'ing to 

The Bociet/s office was at 90 Bartholomew 
Close, and afterwards at 12 Paternoster Row, 
the publishing depot of Mr. J. Pueuo. During 
the first year's operations Messrs. L. H. Leigha, 
T. Daiton, W. Hunt, J. M'Carthy, and Wil- 
liam Biscombti were employed as agents. It 
had 66 auxiliaries, with about 20,000 members, 
of whom 2000 were repoil«d as reformed 
diiiuknrde. The expeudiCure for the year 
was i;324. 



The Rby. W1LI.IAH Ball, one of t^en 

rary aecretariea of the " British and Foreign 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance," 
waa a Baptist minister, and is said to have 
been the first Ciiristian minister in London 1 
who became identified with the total abati- | 

On the 7th of December, lfl39, the two 
honorary secretaries of the New British and 
Foreign Temperanc« Society, MessTS. John 
Meredith and John Dunlop, resigned, aud the 
Rev. William Richard Baker was appointed 
secretary, Mr. William Jauaon president, and 
Messrs. John Dunlop, Lawrence Heyworth, 
John Higgiubottom, and R. Walkdeu viee- 
presidenta. 

During the coarse of this year a scheme 
set on foot to form a " Biitish and Foreign 
School for Orphans of Members of Temper- 
ance Societies," the object* being: — "1st, To 
provide subsistence, abode, clothes, and edu- 
cation ; Sd, To ajipreutice them to some trade, 
or to procure situations or employment, where- 
by they might be enabled to obtain a liveli- 
hood ; 3d, To superintend aud protect aa much 
Bd possible their interests until they urive at 
the age of maturity " {Journal of If etc Briltik 
and Foreign Temperance SocUty, m39, p. 216). 

Admirable as this plan was, it does not aeem 
to have been put int« practical operation until 
taken up at a later period by the Independent 
Order of Good Ttmplars. 

Tlie close of the year 1839 witneued the 
existence in London of two general, or setni- 
national societies baaed upon the principleB of 
total abstinence from ail intoxicating liquot^ 
and the original British aud Foreign Tempet- 
aace Society, which still adhered to the old 
moderation principle, but its power was gon^ 
aud the society was rapidly dwindling away, 
the work being better done by the higher and 
more consistent and effectual principle of t«»- 
toL'Uism. 

On the 16th of May, 1840, the New British 
and Foicigu Tempemuce Society convened ft 
meeting of delegates at the Scientific biatitn- 
tion, Aldersgate Street, London, for the pur- 
pose of revising the iiiles and electing officers 
for tlie ensuing year. 

As it will iutereat 
know the exact position 
took at this particular 
we give the names of tbi 
on these important 
able records will permit 
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ThefullowiugwerepreseiitutthUnieetiug:— 

Executive committee— Mr. William JansoQ, 
lireaideuti Mr. J. HdII, vice-president; Mr. 
Riclmrd Barrett, Rev. Jabez Bums, Mr. John 
Dunlop, Mr. T. H. Ellis, Mr. John Meredith, 
Rev. C. H. Roe, Mr. W. Soiiiiea, Mr. J, 
riteveDsou. Delegn tea— Smith London Auxili- 
ary, Mr. T. Connor, Mr. S. Maredilh; Stafford, 
Messrs. William Taylor and S. Catton ; North 
London Auxiliary, Mesai's. Jameaon and Hart; 
Morylebone, Messig.F.GroegeaDaud Bowron; 
Brentwood, Dr. Lovell ; Duustnble, Mr. J, 
Potter; Exeter, Mr. Thomns Allen Smith; 
North Bucks Asaociatiou, Messrs. U. Odbome 
and W. A. Harris; East London, Messrs. J. 
Scott and J. Eicickley ; lale of Tbauet, Mr. W. 
H. Hobbs; Homcastle, Mr. J. Wales; Ips- 
wich, Messrs. B. D. Alexander and Q. R. Gill; 
BristoD, Norfolk, Mr. J. Hill; Buckingham, 
Mr. Jabez Inwards and Rev. W. Horsell; 
Fakenhaoi, Mr. J. Colman; Chelmsford, Mr. 
James Green and Mr. JamesChriaty ; Windsor, 
Mr. Robert Goodwin; South HauU, Messrs. 
Joaejih Clarke and J.imes Withers; Bath, 
Rev. T. Spencer and Mr, J. S. Cotterell; 
Stoke -upon -Trent, Mr. John Caasell; Luton, 
Mr. E. Howe; Norwich, Mr. Norton; Ux- 
bridge, Mr. Rohins; West IxindoD, Messrs. 
Balfour and Fuflager. Visitors — Rev. T. 
Matthews, BoaUin; Rev. J. Spong, YarJley; 
Rev. Francis Beardsall, Manchester ; Mr. 
George Greig, Leeds ; Mr. Joseph Eaton, 
Bristol; Mr. Head, Mary le bone; Mr, Willis, 
Dunstnble; Mr, G, S. Eeudrick, Vnrteg; Mr. 
William Inwards, London ; Mr. Grey, Mr. 
Hording, Messrs. Smeeton, Cluer, Whittnker, 
and Scott, agenta. 

By unanimous vole Mr. John Dunlop was 
elected chairman, and the Rev. W. R Baker 
conducted the devotional exercises. The meet- 
ing was characterized by the greatest possible 
unanimity and a ready despatch of important 
buainesa. 

After the conclusion of the delegates' meet- 
ing the fourth annual public meeting of the 
society was held in Exeter Hall, when the 
report was presented showing good work done 
at an expenditure of ,£2042, 17«. 2^(1, The 
speeches on this occasion are said to have been 
" remnrkably good," and the collection realized 
£4i, Si. Sil. 

On the 10th of May, 1640, the British and 
Foreign Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperaace, commonly termed the " Suppres- 
sion Society," commenced the celebration of 

Vot. II. 



its first nnniveraarj by a sermon preached in 
Little Pi'escott Street Chapel by the Rev. 
Charles Stovel; on Monday, 11th, a public 
meeting was held in the Rev. Charles Hyatt's 
Chapel, High Street, Shadwell, over which 
Mr, James Spence presided ; on Tuesday, 
IStli, a public meeting in Zion Chapei. Water- 
loo Road; ami another public meeting on 
Wednesday, 13th, in Finsbury Ch.ipel, Moor- 
tields, over which Mr. O. W, Alexander pre- 
sided; on Thursday morning. May 14th, a 
meeting of delegates was held at Anderton's 
Hotel, Fleet Street, London, when the Rev, 
Charles Stovel presided. 

An abstract report of the operations of the 
society from its formation in June, 1639, whs 
read at the public meeting in the eveuiug, 
held in Exeter Hall, and presided over by 
Earl Stanhope, president, which gave detaila 
of the work done and the success of thoie 
o|«ratioiis. Tliis report also stated that several 
important additions had been made to the list 
of vice-presidents of the society, including 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart; Mr. James 
Spence; Mr. G. W. Alexander; the Hev. T. 
Clowes, A.M., minister of St. Mary's, Grt-at 
Yarmouth; the Rev. Theodore Drury, A.M., 
vicar of Keighley; the Rev. Theobild Mathew, 
of Cork; and the Rev. J. F. Witty, minister 
of St. John's Episcopal Chapel, London Road. 

Dr. Oxley, as treasurer, reported that the 
Society was in arrears .£172, Q8. 4d. Tlie 
meeting was afterwards addressed by the 
Revs. J. F. Witty, Ebenezer Proutt, Charles 
Stovel, Dr. E. Andrews, and G. Evans, also 
by Mr. Robert M'Curdy of Belfast, and Mr, 
William Biscombe, agent. The collection 
amounted to £49, 6*. M. 

At the close of July, 1841), Mr. Burtt re- 
signed the ofSce of correB|>onding secretary, 
Mr, Henry Freeman became travelling and 
financial secretary, and Mr. J. W. Green 
assistant secretary. From the end of this year 
the Si'itu/i and Foreign Temperance Intel- 
ligencer became the pi'operty of the Suppres- 
sion Society, and so continued through the 
remaining two years of the society's existence, 

A monster procession of the Metropolitan 
Temjieraiice Societies was held on Whit-Mon- 
day, June 8th, 184(t, when the two [larent so- 
cieties were united in the effort After much 
deliberation tlie procession committee agreed, 
"that the tieo tocietia unite in oji^ general 
procettiou, but that as the arrangements of 
each society were nearly completed, it was 
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deurable that each society should remain 
entire, &t the same time uniting in one general 
line;" and also " that tiie order of precedence 
aa to the two societies sliould he determined 
b; ballot, or that tlje proceision committee of 
the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society make its oum clioice oi situation, if that 
course should be preferred by them." 

Amongst the societies taJiing part in this 
demonstration were the recently organized 
Jtoman Catholic Temperance Societies with 
over 2600 members. 

It WHS reported that this prooeasion was 
fully three miles in length, and that it took 
Dearly two hours in passing Charing Cross; 
that the number of members on foot, in car- 
riages, vans, and on horseback, amouuted to 
between ten and twelve tliousand. Wliile it 
was, no doubt, very interesting and imposing, 
and tended to add to the membership of the 
aocietiee, it also involved many of the local 
societies in he.ivy debt, from which some of 
them never recovered. This is one of the 
greatest drawbacks to these jiublic deinoustra- 

Ou the 6th of July, 1840, the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society held a 
meeting in £xeter Hall, London, which was 
crammed in everj part, hundreds being un- 
able to gain admission. Daniel CConnell, 
M.P., waa the chief attrnctiou, but the 
meeting waa also addressed by a number 
of gentlemen from the United States, viz. 
the Rev. Eion Galusha of New York; Rev. 
C. P. Orosvcnor of Maasachusetts ; William 
lilojd Garrison, the great anti-siavery agi- 
tator; and Mr, N. Rodgers, supported by 
Mr, Gteorge Thompson, the famous Eugliah 
advocate of freedom; Mr. George Greig of 
Leeds, Rev. Jabez Bums, Rev. J. F. Witty, 
and Mr, Thomas Whittaker, the chair being 
occupied by Mr. R. Waikden. 

The annual meeting of the "British and 
Foreign Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance" waa held in Exeter Hall, May 5th, 
1841, under the presidency of Earl Stanhope, 
when it waa reported that " the number of 
auxlliariesandof reformed drunkards had been 
doubled." The balance-sheet, however, showed 
a deficiency of ^£346, Zi. M. in the income 
during the year, which is hardly compatible 
with so great a show of success. Either the 
auxiliaries had been very small and poor, or 
the subscription list had been very much 
diminished. The public meeting was addressed 



by the Rev. G, B, M'Donald, Rev. James 
Sherman, B«v, C. Stovel, Mr. J, S, Bucking- 
ham, M.P., and Mr, R. Waikden. It was 
proposed that efforts be made to effect a union 
with the New British and Foreign Temper- 
ance Society, but the proposal was rejected, 
the feeling still being very strong against the 
adoption of the " long pledge." 

Renewed efibrta were made at a delegate 
meeting held at Andertoo's Hotel, Fleet 
Street, London, May ITlh, 1842, when it waa 
thought that it would be best at once to form 
a new society, and, after a long discussion, 
which the Rev, Charles Stovel, Messrs. Samuel 
Bowly, Joseph Eaton, Nathaniel Cord, Rob^l 
Warner, William Richard Baker and otiit 
took part, it waa moved by Mr. Josiah Hunt' 
of Almoudsbury, and seconded by Mr. Sat^pb. 
Sturge of Birmingham: — "That i 
sense of this meeting that the best mode of 
putting an end t« the discussion that bam 
eiiated between the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society and the British 
Foreign Society for the Suppression of II^ 
temperance, is to form a new socie 
named Tkb British anb Forbequ Usitbd 
Total Abstinksce Socibtt, the objecta of 
which shall be to support and extend the 
principle of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, without committing itself to 
any form of pledge, but recognizing all total 
abstinence societies, whatever form of pledge 
they may think proper to adopt." 

Moved by Mr. Nathaniel Card of Man- 
chester, and seconded by Mr. J. Weblen of 
Guildford;— "That Messrs. Bowly, Eaton, and 
Warner (with power to add to their nomber) 
be a provisional committee to prepare a pro- 
spectus of the society now proposed, and to 
summon a general meeting of the friends of 
total abstinence for the purpose of considering 
the plan, and choosing an executive committae 
in accordance with the first resolution." 

Moved by Mr. Eobert Warner of London 
and seconded by Mr, A. Wood of Dublin: — 
"That should the aforesaid eiecutive bodylM 
formed, and the two societies, or either of tlw 
two societies named in the first resolutimi, 
agree to unite with the new society, or dia-. 
solve themselves, in luch cote the membeni 
now present resolve to exert tliemselves to^ 
discharge the existing debt of either or of 
both such societies," 

From reporta presented at the neit annual 
meetiugs of the two societies, it was evident 
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that both were in an unBatiatactory position 
finaQcially. The balance-aheet of the New 
British and Foreij^ Temperance Society 
ahowed a debt of £M2, 14s. Ud. due to the 
treasurer (Mr, W. Jsnson); and the SuppreB- 
Bion Society was indebted to its trt:asurer 
(Dr. Oiley) in the sum of ^527, Hi. 

At a meeting held iu the Literary Inatitu- 
tioD, Aldersgate Street, June 2Sd, 1842, over 
whioh Mr. F. Groagean presided, the first 
Eustive step was taken in accordance with the 
aforesaid resolutinua id the fonnation of the 
Metropolitan Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion, which was intended to be an integral 
part of the proposed united aodetj. Ita abject 
was stated to be to " extend the principle of 
total abttinence from all intoxicating drinks 
as widely as possible throughout the metro- 
polis and vicinity." 

London was to be divided into five districts, 
each district to be managed by a committee, 
with one representative to the general com- 
mittee. It was to consist of persons who 
signed a pledge of total abstinence, and who 
contributed one penny per week to the further- 
ance of the cause in the locality to which they 
belonged. 

The formation of the asBociation was duly 
recognized at a public meeting held in the 
Mechanics' Institution buildings, Holboro, on 
Jnly 1 1th, 1842, when Mr. J. S- Buckingham 
occupied the chair. The society prospered, 
and soon embraced aa auxiliaries many of 
the London societies. 

Arrangements having been made for the 
payment of the debts of the old societies, a 
meeting of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society was held in the Provident 
lustitution, Moorgate Street, London, Nov- 
ember 11th, 1842, and the society whs form- 
ally dissolved. 

On the 23d of the same month a meeting 
of the British and Foreign Society for the 
Sopjiression of Intemperance waa held in 
.AJdersgate Street Chapel, and its dissolution 
completed. The National Temp bra nce 
SoctETT was then immediately formed, the 
following being the officers and committee : — 



Viet-Fraidinti, 



R. D. Alexaodei. 

Samuel Bowly- 

Bev. J. Browiter, D.D. 

J. S. Buckingham. 

ThoB. Eenuniont, M.H,C.S. 

Robert ChailetDU. 



Joseph Ealon. 
PhiUp Frith. 
Lawrence Hejworth. 
G. 3. Kenrick. 
W. J, Mursiui,A.M, 
ILD. 



John B. Moreilith. I Rev. P. Peason. 

Richard Peek. Rev- Thomas Spencer, 

B«v. W. W. Robinjon, M.A. 

M-A. I Rev. W. H, Tnnier. 

Extcuiiit Comvtittte. 



Richard Barrett 
WillUun CabelL 
WilliuD Cash. 
IwBO CoUini. 
James Day. 



WUIiam Janron, jnoi. 
Bev. Jsmea Sherman. 
Bcv. Charles StovaL 
Robert Wamot. 
Edward Wahb. 



Financial Stertlary—Theodnra Compton. 
Travelling Urcretary — Courtney T. Harry. 

The third rule in the constitution declared 
that "the society shall consist of annual sub- 
scribers of one guinea and upwnrds, and of 
doDore of not lees than ten guineas, and who 
shall have signed a declaration involving the 
firactice of total abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing liquoia" 

The first public meeting of the National 
Temperance Society was held io Eieter Hall, 
London, January 23d, 1843, when Mr. Ben- 
jamin Botch presided, and addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Samuel Bowly, Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham, He v. James Sherman, Bev- 
Chorlea Stovel, Bev- Thomas Spencer, M.A., 
Bev. O. B. M'Donald, and others. 

" Thus," wrote Mr. Joubod, " we succeeded 
in getting rid of both societies in favour of a 
new one, by Mr. Samuel Bowly; and though 
a Urge sum of money was raised, not enough 
to pay off Dr. Oxley and myself as treasurers." 

Mr.O.W. Alexander became treasurerof this 
society, continuing in office til! 1S5G, and being 
himself a liberal contributor to the funds. 

In April, 1843, the committee of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society issued an address, 
in a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, composed 
by Mr. S. Bowly, which waa sold at two- 
pence, and of which nearly 50,000 copies 
were sold in three years. They also reprinted 
the ti-acts of the New British and Foreign 
remperanoe Society, and circulated about 
450,1X10 copies. 

The Temperance InteHiyeiuxr having be- 
come the property of the Metropolitan Tem- 
perance Aasoci.ition, the committee issued the 
Tempt'-ance Recorder for DoiMtlic and Foreign 
Intelligence m 1843. 

In 1837, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. John Hockings, a talented medical gentle- 
man named Minqave Svuer had signed the 
total abstinence pledge, and become interested 
in the movement, Iu 1838 he commenced the 
publication of The London Temperance Adeo- 
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ooUe and Medical Adviser, which ceased with 
its ninth number. Mr. Syder then com- 
menced lecturing on physiology and chemistry, 
and held discussions in different parts of the 
country. In 1841 he began the publication 
of The Temperance Lancet^ which continued 
to appear weekly till August 27th, 1842, 
and contained some remarkably able ar- 
ticles, &a It is said that Mr. Syder was 
'< somewhat erratic in his proceedings, and 
eccentiic in his manner,'' and therefore was 
not the means of doing that amount of good 
which otherwise might have been expected 
from him (CJouling's History of Temperance, 
p. 170). 

Such was the influence of teetotalism in 
1842 that the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty gave orders that where any soldiers 
who were temperance men embarked on board 
of her majesty's ships, or troop-ships, or in 
any tran8|X)rt or frigate ships, such non-com- 
missioned officers and privates should be al- 
lowed double rations of sugar, tea, and cocoa 
for each ration of spirits stopped {Bristol Tem- 
perance Herald, January, 1843). 

At the close of the Friends' Yearly Meet- 
ing, June 2d, 1843, a meeting was held to 
confer on the subject of temperance, at which 
George William Alexander stated that 
** he had been in various countries, from the 
north of Europe to the extreme south, and in 
America, and he must say that no country he 
had visited came near to England in the 
drunkenness of its people. He felt it his duty 
to set an example of abstinence from things 
proved to be productive of so much misery 
and demoralization, and he hoped that Friends 
everywhere would endeavour to promote the 
cause by encouraging meetings, circulating 
tracts, &C.'' 

Mr. Alexander was a prominent supporter 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and took part in 
the formation of tlie National Temperance 
Society in 1843, continuing the office of trea- 
surer until the union of the society with the 
London Temperance League, June, 1856. 

At this time the friends of temperance, who 
had hitherto held their meetings in the Stand- 
ard Theatre, removed to a building which had 
at one time been the police-court, Worship 
Street, Finsbury, but which had been metamor- 
phosed into a temperance hall, and was opened 
January 16th, 1843, Messrs. J. W. Green, John 
Cassell, H. N. Bickman, James M'Gurrey, 
and Dr. Oxley being the speakers. Other meet- 



ings were held every evening during that 
week, when forty-three signatures to the 
pledge were taken. 

An aggregate meetiug of the Metropolitan 
Temperance Association was held at the Liter- 
ary Institution, Aldersgate Street, Februaiy 
14th, 1843, when Mr. J. W. Green stated that 
forty societies were in union with the associa- 
tion, and that fifty meetings were held weekly. 

On Whit-Monday, 1843, the usual temper- 
ance procession was formed, and there waa a 
grand march out to Hampstead and back 
again. The Morning Chronicle stated that 
'* the number of pei*sons who took part in the 
cavalcade could not have been less than 15,000; 
and the line extended completely across the 
heath, a distance of more than a mile and a 
half." 

In March, 1843, the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion united with the National Temperance 
Society, and in pursuance of their rules the 
central committee of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation elected two of their members (Messrs. 
Michael Hart and J. W. Green) to sit on the 
committee of the National Society. 

Another temperance organization was es- 
tablished in London (March 8th, 1843), called 
the "True Teetotal Union," which adopted 
the American pledge, and advocated thorough- 
going principles. The Temperance Weekly 
Journal, conducted by the He v. Jabez Bums^ 
was the organ of the Union, and several agents 
were partially or wholly engaged {National 
Temperance Magazine, 1844^ p. 35). 

The old Moderation Society was still "drag- 
ging its slow length along," but was in a 
feeble condition, the report for 1843 showing 
a balance of i:212, 8«. 2\d, against the society » 
whose offices were at Aldine Chambers. 

The National Temperance Society held ita 
annual meeting in Exeter Hall, London, May 
20th, 1844, when it was computed that 300O 
persons were present. Mr. G. W. Alexander, 
treasurer of the society, presided, and the 
report presented by the secretary contained 
much interesting information. Addresses were 
delivered by the Bev. James Sherman, by Dr. 
Thomson, who had been out to New Zealantt 
in care of 4(X) emigrants, and spoke of the 
movement in that colony; by Professor Wright 
of Philadelphia, U.SA., who gave gratifying 
details of the temperance cause in that coun- 
try, by Mr. J. S. Buckingham; Mr. Benjamin 
Botch, J.P.; Bev. C. Stovel ; Mr. S. Bowly of 
Gloucester; and Mr. J. J. Gumey of Norwich. 
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At the tenth Hitniml coufercucc of the Bri- 
tiali TeraperancB Aaaooiation, held in Mao- 
cheater Jnl; loth nnd 11th, 1S44, it wna ap- 
pKrent that the uue feeling of lifelesBoesa 
nnd apathy Jii temperance work which was 
ex[iorieiiced in other parta of the world, van 
niao visibly felt in England, and that by some 
»t the nioBt anient frieuds of tbe movement. 

Mr. John Andrew, jnnr., of Leeds, moved 
the following resolution: — 

"That while this conference hails with great 
pleasure the prngresa of the temperance cause, 
it laments that want of coi-diality of fetling 
and co-operatioD of etlbrt which, on the part 
of many societieB, has been a great impedi- 
ment to success; that we therefore emiiestly 
recommend to the nuziliariea, as well as to 
other aocieties throughout the country, the 
strict cultivation of frieudly sentiments, and 
a generous, frank surrender of every trifling 
difference, resting assured that it ia only by 
union and perseverance, that we can create 
and keep alive an enlightened public opinion 
in favour of the temperance movement in all 
its happy results, and subdue the common foe 
to religion, social order, and domestic peace 
and comfort." 

One of the most ardent friends of the cause 
in the midland counties was Mr. G. S. Kb.n. 
EICK, of West Bromwieh, Staffordshire, through 
whose exertions the Ceutrnl Temperance As- 
sociation was founded in January, 1943. It 
was established for the purpose of organizing 
temperance societies, and of supplying those 
already in existence in the iron districts of 
Stafibrdshireand places in itaimmediateneigli- 
bourbood, with efficient lecturers, and to pro- 
mote, as f ar aa possible, the sobriety and well- 
being of the people. Those societies that were 
able to do bo were expected to send cnntribu- 
tions to the agency fund, while those in their 
infancy, or whose resources were too limited 
to pay, were sujiplied with lecturera chiefly at 
the expense of the president himself. During 
the first year of its existence the Central As- 
sociation met with inconsiderable success, hut 
by the publication of a monthly journal as 
the organ of the society, entitled The Tem- 
perance OaieUe, the labours of the agents, 
and the active exertions o[ the president 
himself, it eventually produced very favour- 
able results. 

Tbe Midland Association (formed in 1837), 
having its executive at Daventry, and its pub- 
lication, The Temperance Meuenger, issued at 
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I^icester, was at this time in existence, but 
langTiishing for want of funds, and in 1945 it 
ceased to exist. Most of the societies in the 
MidLind districts availed themselves of tbe 
advantages of tbe Central Association and 
solicited the services of the agents. Aboat the 
same time the "North Staflbrdahire " and the 
"Shropshire" Asauciationa also joined the Cen- 
tral Association, which now extended over 
the counties of Stafford, Warwick, Worceater, 
Salop, and parts of Leicester and Derby. One 
agent at first sufBceil, then two, but after- 
wards three and four were found necessary. 
The ffoMMBwaa increased from eight to sixteen 
royal 8vo pages. A gratuitous monthly cir- 
culation was formed, by which from 50(1 to 
l(KX) copies were sent to rongistrutes, minis- 
ter, and gentlemen of position and influence 
iu the district, tbe cost being defrayed partly 
by tbe proceeds of the paper, but diiefly from 
the private resources of Mr. Keiirick. These 
efforts were continued with untiring zeal and 
energy until the year 1H46, when a sudden 
calamity, which threatened tbe very existence 
of the association, occurred in the death of its 
honoured founder. His munificent support, 
sound discretion, and benevolence had kept the 
societies together, supplied gratuitous lectures 
wherever there was a disposition to use per- 
sonal effort in the formation of a society, es- 
tablished tbe OaieUe, nnd so efflciently was 
it conducted that it reached a circubtion of 
10,000 copies per mouth. It was in connection 
with this association that Mr. Richard Home 
and other popular lecturers commenced their 
life-work. 

TnoUAS Allen Suith was bom in April, 
1601. He began his connection with the tem- 
perance reformation by uniting himself with 
tbe British and Foreign Temperance Society 
and publicly advocating its principles, but, as 
already stated (chapter xv.), his views were 
changed in August, 1S35, 

On the celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day a meeting was held iu the hall of the Na- 
tional Temperance League, at which a com- 
plimentary address was presented to Mr 
Smith, in the course of which bis self-acquired 
knowledge of physiology and chemistry, and 
its employment in temperance advocacy, was 
highly commended. We well remember that 
the very apt illustrations of Mr. Smith's in- 
teresting and instructive lectures were such aa 
left aa impression upon the mind which could 
not easily be effaced. Mr, Smith was for many 
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jeara one of the lectoren of the National 
Temperance Leagae. He departed this life 
November 23d, 1874, aged seven tj-threc years. 

Edwabd Tacelet signed the pledge in 1838, 
and in the following year he, with five others, 
founded the St Pancras Temperance Society, 
taking upon himself the responsible office of 
treasurer, which he held to the last Piinci- 
pally through his exertions the society suc- 
ceeded in building a neat temperance hall in 
Weir's Passage, where he was always to be 
found at his post, and ready for any duty as 
occasion might require, eitlier as chairman, 
advocate, or doorkeeper. After a long and 
painful illness he died September 28th, 1859. 
"His funeral was attended by about one thou- 
sand persons, including the committees and 
office-bearers of several temperance societies, 
and a deputation from the National Temper- 
ance League.* 

Mr. Benjamin Botch, J.P., took an active 
interest in the temperance movement, having 
been an abstainer from 1812. In 1846 he 
introduced the temperance agency into the 
Coldbathfields prison, with the best resulta 
He died at Lowlands, near Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, October 31st, 1854. 

William Bains was one of the best-known 
and most useful temperance workers in the 
East of London. As an honorary advocate 
he was much in request, having a lively, enter- 
taining style, yet sound and solid. He was 
an active Son of Temperance, a staunch and 
outspoken supporter of the Alliance, and known 
far beyond the limits of his own place of busi- 
ness and residence. For a number of years 
he held the office of inspector of nuisances 
in the parish of St. George's-in-the-East, and 
deemed the liquor shops the worst of all 
nuisances. He died in August, 1887. 

In 1833 the Bev. W. Horsell signed the 
moderation pledge, and two years later was 
induced to go still fjirther and abandon the 
use of all intoxicating liquors. He there- 
fore signed the teetotal pledge, although he 
did it with reluctance, fearing it would injure 
his health, which for some time had been very 
unsatisfactory. He was a laborious worker, 
preaching eight or ten times a week, some- 
times to thousands in the open air, and his 
nerves had become shattered, his whole phy- 
sical nature deranged. For some months he 
had contemplated resigning his ministry, suf- 
fering severely from a pain in his left breast, 
constipation, and headache, especially when 



he studied more than usual He discovered 
that total abstinence proved conducive to 
health, and after reading Claridge's work on 
Hydropathy he resolved to try this principle, 
along with total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors, tea, coffee, &C., the result being his 
complete restoration to health and strength. 

Mr. Horsell became an ardent advocate of 
the "Water Cure," and published a volume 
on The Board of Health and Longevity; or 
Hydropathy for the People (248 pp., ISmo). 

He also founded and became president of a 
society entitled the "Nature's Beverage Society, 
or Independent Order of Horebites,*' which 
was established April 13th, 1842, and adopted 
the following pledge: — 

**We, the undersigned (believing that 
* Water is best,' and that every attempt to 
improve it by the admixture of alcoholic, nar- 
cotic, or aromatic substances only tends to in- 
jure it and those who take it), hereby agree 
to abstain from all artificial beverages, and in 
all suitable ways to discountenance their use 
throughout the community." 

In July, 1844, the National Temperance 
Society commenced a very valuable agency 
under the title of the Metropolitan Domestic 
Mission, which included domiciliary visitation 
by numerous agents specially engaged for this 
kind of work. In August, 1846, it was re- 
ported that during the two years, July, 1844, 
to July, 1846, inclusive, ten agents had been 
employed, who had addressed 12,000 groups 
of persons, visited 40,000 families, and taken 
7000 pledges, besides having distributed some 
thousands of tracts and temperance publica- 
tions. In 1845 two of these missionaries were 
employed for thirteen weeks at Bouen, in 
France, amongst the English navvies and 
others employed in the construction of the 
railways, the result being highly satisfactory. 

On the 19th of May, 1845, the annual meet- 
ing of the National Temperance Society was 
held in Exeter Hall, when there was a large 
gathering, including prominent leaders of the 
movement from all parts of the country, viz.: 
Joseph Livesey, Jaraes Teare, J. Howarth, 
Dr. Oxley, Lawrence Hey worth, Joseph Eaton, 
Samuel Bowly, William Janson, Bev. Jabez 
Burns, Bev. W. M*Kerrow, Henry Vincent, 
and others. Mr. Joseph John Gurney pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered by sev- 
eral of the above-named. The Morning Ad- 
vertiser^ the organ of the licensed victuallers, 
noticed the meeting as follows: — 
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"National Temper AifCKSociETr. — A meet- 
ing of this aocietj wm held last evening at 
Eieter Hall, Joseph John Gurney, Esq,, in 
the chair. Although the object of the meeting 
is stated to be the promoCioD of temperance, 
tbe purpoaa of everyone who addressed the 
meeting was to inculcate tbe principles of tee- 
totaliam, which is, of course, pure humbug." 

On the anggestiou of Mr. John CaBaell, the 
committee of the National Temperance Society 
commenced, in October, 1845, a achemu of tem- 
perance advertiBing, which was continued till 
PebruHr]', 1846. Tbe plan adopted was to en- 
gage a page in some widely- circulatetl public 
joumnl — the THtnes, for inatance — and insert 
an article on aome phase of the question, which 
was printed in double columns. Fourteen such 
advertiaemenlfi appeared in nine different 
periodicals at a cost of £39, 2t. These tem- 
(■erance advertisements were seen by persons 
hitherto strangeiB to tbe movement, and re- 
sulted in gretit good. In this same year TAe 
Long Pledge Teetotaller and Evangelical Re- 
former appeared. 

Tbe fourth annual report of the National 
Temperance Society for IB4C, showed a bal- 
ance in favour of the society of i!300, 14*., 
after paying the expenses of nine mirajonaries 
and a lecturing agent, Mr. WiUinm Gawthorp. 
Mr. Thomas Begga was now secretary, and 
the name of the organ was changed to Tin 
National Tempi^ance Chronich and Temper. 
onM JUcorder. It also reported a large amonut 
of mission work, including a mission to France 
(iilready named); a thorough canvass of the 
counties of Surrey and Sussex, and a temper- 
ance union formed for these connties — The 
Surrey and Sussex Temperance Union— in 
connection with the parent society. The 
Sunday closing agitation had been aided by 
tbe committee, and the ChronicU (to which 
the Iptneieh Becorder was united at the com- 
mencement of the year) had been enlarged to 
twenty-four pages, and the sale considerably 
increased. Altogether the report was very 
encouraging. 

In addition to tbe annual meeting of the 
National Temperanee Society, several other 
large meetings were held in the metropolis in 
the early part of 1846. On the 22ii of April 
a meeting woa held in Exeter Hall for the 
purpose of trying to liquidate the debt of the 
late British and Foreign Society for the Sup- 
pression of lutcmpernnce. Daniel ffConnell, 
U.P., presided, and addreaaos w»e delivered 



by Dr. Hobson from China; Mr. B. Allen of 
Dublin; Messrs. Thomas Whittaker, James 
Teare, and Thonins Allen Smith. 

Another meeting of importance was held in 
the British School-room, Cowper Street, under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Association, 
over which Mr. John Caaaell preaided; the 
speakers being the Rev. John Campbell, D.D., 
of the Mooi'tields I^bemacle, Mr. Thomas 
Hudson. Mr. William Gawthorp, and others. 

During the year 1846 the Teetotal Tinttt 
was commenced, in which was published a 
series of temperance essays, which bad been 
sent in for competition for prizes offered by 
Mr. John Catsell. 

The National Temperance iiagcmne, com- 
menced in 1844, and ably conducted by Mr. 
Thomas Cook of Leicester, now censed to 
exist, to the regret of some of the best friends 
of tlie movement This magaziue contained 
a number of valuable papers from the pens of 
Dr. R B. Grindrod, Thomas Begga, Thomas 
Irving White, W. A. Palliater, and numerona 
others. It gave Isngtbeued imports of tbe 
lectures of Dr. Grindrod and his discosaiona. 

A pamphlet in opposition to teetotaliam 
was published this year, entitled: "A Medical, 
Moral, and Christian Dissection of Teeto- 
tulism, by Democrltua, with illnstrationa by 
Phiz," and passed through eleven editions. 
It was addressed " To the Anti-Christian Sect 
calling themselves 'TeeWtallera,'" and was 
ably replied to by Dr. P. R. Lees, and others. 

The year 184C was marked by one of the 
most important events in the history of the 
temperauce movement in this country. A 
)^nd gathering of the representatives of 
various temperance organizations of the United 
Kingdom and of tbe United States, met in 
what was called "A Worlds Temperance 
Convention," held in the Literary Institute, 
Aldersgate Street, London. August 4th, Sth, 
6th, and Tth, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society. 

The convention was presided over by Mr. 
Samuel Bowiy, of Gloucester, and Mr. William 
Cash, of London. Delegates were aceiediled 
to the convention to the number of 300, tbe 
greater portion being from tbe societies of the 
United Kingdom, others from tJie United 
States, &c. Mr. Thomas Be^s, the able and 
laborious secretary of the National Temper- 
ance Society, read an appropriate introductory 
address, subraitting a valuable statistical state- 
ment in relation to the temperance movement. 
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Papers were read by the Rev. BeDJamin 
Parsons of Eblej, author of Anti-Bacchiu, 
&c., on "The Evils of Moderate Drinking;** 
by Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour, author of Morn- 
ing DewdropSf &c. &c., on "The Duty of 
Mothers;" by Mr. William Logan of Glasgow, 
on "Intemperance the Cause of Crime;* by 
Mr. John Fothergill, surgeon, of Darlington, 
on "The Duty of Nursing Mothers;" by Mr. 
John Dunlop of Greenock, on "The Arti- 
ficial and Compulsory Drinking Usages of 
the British;" and on "Certain Medical Certi- 
ficates." 

Able addresses were delivered by the pop- 
ular American divines, the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D., the Rev. John Marsh, D.D., 
and the Rev. E. N. Kirk. Also by the Rev. 
Dr. Patton, Dr. Mussey, Rev. John Camp- 
bell, D.D., Rjilph Barnes Grindrod, M.D., 
author of the prize essay, Bacchus; Henry 
Mudge, surgeon, of Bodmin, Cornwall, and 
several others, in support of the various reso- 
lutions. Amongst the resolutions adopted were 
the following : — " That alcohol, the intoxicat- 
ing principle, is a subtle poison, at war with 
the physical, social, and religious interests of 
men;" " that it is generated by the process of 
fermentation, and is the same, though existing 
in different degrees, in cider, wines, and malt 
liquors, as in distilled spirits;" "that it is a 
perpetual fountain of disease, poverty, crime, 
temporal and spiritual death, never needful 
or useful to men in health, in any climate or 
employment;" "that total abstinence from its 
use as a beverage is the only true principle of 
the temperance reformation, the only hope for 
the drunkard and security for others;" "that 
the whole manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drink as a beverage, though a source of revenue 
to government, is a manufacture of human 
misery, and highly injurious to the souls and 
bodies of men, and should not be licensed any 
more than other moral evils by human gov- 
ernments;" "that the Word of God often pre- 
scribes total abstinence to avoid existing evils, 
and that the spirit of Christian love directs 
us to shun wine, or anything whereby our 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak;" "that a voice comes up from every 
part of the globe, calling upon kings and all 
who are in authority, upon reflecting and in- 
fluential men of all classes, upon parents, 
teachers of youth, medical men, ministers of 
religion, and all who love their race, to put 
forth their hand and stay the plague which is 



filling the world with woe, and, unless checked, 
will continue to sweep down thousands of suc- 
ceeding generations prematurely and wretch- 
edly to eternity." 

The convention adopted and forwarded an 
address to the president and members of the 
Wesleyan Conference, then sitting at Bristol, 
which was i-ead to the conference and ordered 
to be respectfully acknowledged by the secre- 
tary, the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D. In con- 
nection with this convention a great public 
meeting was held in the Covent Garden 
Theatre, over which Mr. G. W. Alexander 
presided. The whole of the proceedings were 
published in a small volume, prefaced by an 
eloquent essay on the convention from the 
pen of Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmitli 
of America, author of Sparks from the Anvil, 
&c. &c. Amongst the prominent public men 
of our own country who were present at this 
convention (in addition to those already 
named) were the Rev. Thomas Spencer, Joseph 
Sturge, Joseph Eaton, Richard Barrett, Ed- 
ward Neave, Dr. Thomas Beaumont, G. S. 
Eenrick, H. F. Cotterill, James Silk Buck- 
ingham, M.P., and the far-famed Dicky 
Turner of Preston, author of the word "tee- 
total" as applied to the principles of total 
and entire abstinence from all alcoholic 
liquors. Mr. Turner undertook a mission to 
the south of England on his own account, and 
travelled from place to place advocating tee- 
totalism, calling the people together by spring- 
ing his rattle — as did Messrs. John Cassell, 
Thomas Whittaker, Thomas Worsnop, and 
numerous others in those days. Mr. Turner 
finally reached London in time for the World's 
Convention. 

Previous to embarking for home, after 
attending the great convention named, the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher of Cincinnati, the 
Rev. Dr. John Marsh, and other members of 
the American Temperance Union, attended 
and addressed a public meeting in the Concert 
Hal], Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool, whicli 
was densely crowded. Mr. Lawrence Hey- 
worth presided, and Mr. E. P. Hood moved a 
vote of thanks to the deputation, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Reference has often been made to a work 
entitled the Teetotaller's Companion,hy Peter 
BuRNE. The author of this valuable work was 
a native of Macclesfield, Cheshire, being boni 
about the year 1820. He was put as a parisli 
apprentice to silk weaving, and got the rudi- 
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nieuts of an education in a Sunday-schooL 
When about twenty-four years of age be 
Itecanie interested in the temperance reforma- 
tion, and also in co-operation. He gave his 
attention to self-culture, and wrote a pam- 
phlet entitled " The Coming Age," which was 
published by Burton of Ipswich. He revised 
" Sir John Barleycorn," and with a troupe of 
men performed it in several towns of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. 

His greatest literary efforts were the Teeto- 
tailei'^8 Companion and the CoTicordance of 
Science and Scripture, both of which were gra- 
tuitously revised by Dr. F. R Lees, and pub- 
lished in 1846-47. He afterwards went to 
California, and is believed to have died of 
fever in Texas. 

Alderman John Horton Blades was bom 
at West Bromwich, Staffordshire, on the 9th 
of February, 1841, his father, Mr. W. B. 



Blades, who was a leading tradesman in the 
town, was looked up to as the great apostle of 
temperance in South Staffordshire. John was 
educated at the academy of the late Mr. J. P. 
Jones, Oswestry, Salop. Following in the foot- 
steps of his father, he is a life-long abstainer, 
and for many years has ably advocated the 
principles of temperance. Like Alderman 
Norton of Poole, and several others, he suf- 
fered the loss of popularity and means thi'ough 
his steadfast adherence to the temperance 
cause, but he has now attained honour and 
respect. In 1878 he was elected a member 
of the board of guardians of the West Brom- 
wich Union, in 1882 a member of the town- 
council, and in June, 1885, he was elected 
alderman, having been a town commissioner 
previous to the incorporation of the borough. 
He is a Wesleyan Methodist and an ardent 
Radical reformer. 
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The progress of temperance principles has, 
since their promulgation, been by gradual 
stages, according as their nature and objects 
have become clearly defined and understood. 
Truth and discretion have necessarily had 
to be combined to ensure their acceptance. 
Prejudice, ignorance, and error have had to 
be combated on every occasion. Appetite 
and interest strengthening the delusion, it 
was wise policy on the part of temperance 
reformers to seize first the outposts of the 
enemy as a preparation for his final captui*e. 
The disuse of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age was the first great object of the early 
temperance advocates; hence exceptions in 
favour of fermented wine at the sacrament, 
and of alcoholic liquors as medicines, were made 
in most cases in the pledge of the temperance 
societies. 

This, it must be admitted, was an act of in- 
consistency, but in the peculiar circumstances 
of the case it was imperatively necessary. To 
have attempted the total abandonment of all 
intoxicating liquors, and especially of fer- 
mented wines, at once would undoubtedly 
have proved a failure. The necessity of the 
step, therefore, received justification from the 
state of public opinion. As one writer justly 
observes: "The position of the teetotallers was, 
it is true, inconsistent; but, if the entire gov- 
ernment of events was not in their hands, 
they did their duty by endeavouring, under 
Divine aid, to accomplish as much as might 



lie within the means of human instrumen- 
tality. They strove to effect this object; and 
the candid and reflecting must bear witness 
to what extent the duty has been performed.*' 

The inconsistency of using intoxicating 
wine at the sacrament of the J^ord's supper, 
and reprobating its use as an ordinary bever- 
age, hasal ways appeared evident to the thought- 
ful mind. This inconsistency was seized upon 
as an argument, for want of a better, against 
the truth of the principle. 

The Eev. James Bromley made much of 
this argument in his discussion with Dr. F. 
R Lees in 1840; but had he known the real 
nature of the case, the probabilities are that 
he would have pitied the strength of that pre- 
judice and ignorance which could, in the light 
of modern discovery on the subject, perpetuate 
in the celebration of the sacrament the use of 
the drunkard's wine. 

Probably the first Christian ministers in 
£ngland to raise the banner and hold it firm 
and high in the church on this subject were 
the Bev. Francis Beardsall of Manchester, and 
the Bev. Jabez Bums of London (both Bap- 
tists). Mr. Beardsall became deeply interested 
in this question, and in 1840 published a 
treatise on the subject. He also prepared and 
sold an unfermented wine for special use at 
the sacramental table. Mr. B. Firth, honorary 
secretary of the Hull Temperance Society, and 
editor of the UvJl Temperance Piojieer^ wrote 
and published in that journal a series of 
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articlea upon this question, which hy request 
were reptiblialied in piiiiiphlet form in 1841. 
From 1840 to 1B4J the subject received ear- 
nest and deep HtU'iy, aud from Cliis period 
the more advanced frienda of temperaiice 
begnn to take decided action upon t))ii point, 
and ehowed to the world that thay had con- 
sciences. Tliey came to tlie conclusion that 
the time had arrived when they must settle 
the question for themselves. Tlie use of in- 
toxicating wine at the sacrament was either 
right or wrong, and if the latter, then the 
sooner it was abandoned the better. Each 
acted according to his own convictions, and 
while soma absented themselves altogether 
from this ordinance, others partook of the 
bread, hut retuaed the cup containing intoii- 
catiiig wine. Eventually some went so far as 
to include abstinence from wine at the sacra- 
ment in their pledge, and others wrote and 
published their views on the subject 

The Bible Christians of Manchester, other- 
wise known as the Cowherdites, after the 
Rev, W. Cowherd, their minister, who died 
in 1816, appear to have been in existence aome 
years before 1815, for it is stated in the 
ffeei^j^oumaiof theNewBritiahand Foreign 
Temperance Society (Dec. 24th, 1841) that:— 
"So far back as the year 1810 the members 
of this church were pledged to abstain, as is 
proved by the church register, in which are 
entered the name, age, aud residence of the 
members, and the time of leaving off intoxi- 
cating liquors. Three extracts from this regis- 
ter are before ub of the dates respectively of 
June and July, 1810, and September, 1814, iu 
which the above circumstances are carefully 
noted. The pensous entered at the above 
dates, and many others, are still living in good 
health, and have remained faithful to their 
jiledge. Menibers who broke their pledge 
were suspended from membership, and not 
readmitted till they had been tried for three 
months." Mr. Cowherd " publicly preached 
against all intoxicating drinks, and considered 
none as members of his church except they 
pledged tliemselvea to abstain entirely from 
them." His successor, Mr. Scholefield, both 
taught and acted on this principle while he 
was pastor of Christ Church, Ancoats, Man- 
chester, where these Bible Christians met. 
In 1809 the conference of this body resolved 
that non-alcoholic wine alone should be used 
in the Lord's supper, and at the end ot their 
hymn-book directions were given for observ- 



ing the euchariat, in these words: — "At the 
time of administering the holy supper, the 
table having a fair white linen cloth upon it, 
aud thK bread and wine {merum or uniutoxi- 
cating sweet wine mixed with water) being 
pbced thereon," &c. 

The church prepared ita own wine from the 
grapes, the juice of which they thicheued by 
boiling, a simple process that prevents fer- 
mentation aud enables it to be kept unimpaired 
for some time. To make this wine fit for 
drinking all that was necessary was the addi- 
tion of as much pure water a» had evaporated 
during the process of boiling the juice. 

It is just possible that the Rev. Francia 
Beardsall, of Oak Street, Manchester, had 
come into contact with aome of these Bible 
Christians or their books, and from thero had 
received the idea which led Lim to prepare 
and sell his unfermented sacramental wine. 

Many atteropta were made to provide a 
wine suitable for the use of teetotallers and 
others in the sacrament, and eventually Mr. 
Frank Wright, of Kensington, London, met 
the requirements of the case by a real wine 
which has stood all tests, and proved beyond 
a possibility of doubt that pure, unfermented 
wine is readily obtainable. 

On the ICth of M.iy, 1843, Mr. John Clegg 
Booth being the prime mover, a society en- 
titled "The Bradford Long Pledge Associa- 
tion " was formed, the special object of which 
was to promote the disuse of alcohol iu disease, 
and to substitute grape or unfermented wine 
for the fermented and braudied port then 
generally iu use at the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper. 

The following was the pledge adopted by 
the society: — "I do voluntarily promise that 
I will not use intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age, nor when intermixed with any kind of 
food, nor as medicine, nor for sacramental 
purposes, nor tmlBc in them, that I will not 
give nor offer them to others, aud that I will 
discountenance their use throughout the com- 
munity." 

Mr. Booth was the first to sign this pledge, 
aud his nrmie stands lirst on the roll of the 
society. Each member was provided with a 
card of metiibership. on which was printed 
the pledge aud a certificate signed by the 
secretary. On the cards issued iu March, 1856, 
there was a view of a modest-looking one-story 
bnilding with six arched windows and a door 
in the centre, over which was a tablet bearing 
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the inRcription " Bradford Long Pledge Tee- 
total Hall," showing that the society had a 
distinct and separate position and a home of 
its own. 

Mr. Booth felt so strongly on this point 
that he went on a special mission to various 
towns and villages in the north of England to 
promote his views, and though he met with 
considerable opposition, his mode of advocacy 
secured him many lifelong fiiends who loved 
him with " brotherly affection." 

About the year 1843 Mr. Thomas H. 
Barker, then secretary of the Lincoln Tem- 
perance Society, and about twenty-five years 
of age, refused to partake of "fermented wine'* 
at the sacrament, as administered by the 
Wesleyans, of which body he was a member. 
He became the subject of severe church dis- 
cipline and arrogant rebuke fi*om the ministers 
of the circuit, whereupon he made an appeal 
to Dr. F. R Lees, then editor and conductor 
of the British Temperance Advocate. In the 
end Mr. Bnrker was expelled, and he removed 
from Lincoln to Manchester. The^ ministers 
and their supporters little dreamed of the 
result being what it eventually turned out to 
be; truly 

** Gkxi moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform," 

and again a stone which the builders rejected 
became the chief stone of the comer of a 
structure which is a power in the world — the 
United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression 
of the Liquor Traffic. 

A prize essay on The Passover and Sacra- 
mental Wine, was written and published in 
1844 by Dr. F. R. Lees of Leeds, which was 
so highly commended that the doctor was en- 
gaged to write a series of articles on the wine 
question for Kitto's Cydopixdia of Biblical 
Literature, published in 1845-46. These 
articles and the essay aroused the attention 
of the literary world, and did much to spread 
a knowledge of the subject. Other writers 
took up the question, and essays were written 
and published by the Rev William Caine, 
M.A., Rev. T. Horsfield, Mr. Jabez Inwards, 
and others; and numerous articles pro and 
con appeared in the British and American 
temperance journals, the reviews, magazines, 
&c., of the period. 

In August, 1846, Mr. E*lward C. Delavan 
of Albany, New York, U.S., gave an impetus 
to the movement by the publication of a series 
of Ten Lectures on Bible Temperance from the 



pen of the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D.D., presi- 
dent of Union College, Schenectady, New 
York, which dealt with the subject in a 
learned and exhaustive manner. This work, 
edited by Dr. F. R. Lees, and illustrated with 
coloured plates, was afterwards (1863) pub- 
lished in England, and went through several 
editions. Further light was thrown upon the 
subject by the publication, in 1846, of Dr. 
Le^ Illustrated History of Alcohol, which 
went to the root of the matter, and showed 
"The Chenjical History of Alcohol,'* the "Phy- 
siological History of Alcohol," and " The Ac- 
cordance of Teetotalism with Organic Chem- 
istry." In a masterly manner the author ex- 
hibited the complete contrast there is between 
the " fruit of the vine " and the various pro- 
ducts of its fermentative or putrefactive de- 
struction (pp. 28-34 Illustrated Alcohol). 

The action of some of the churches in Great 
Britain was antagonistic to the views of the 
advanced temperance reformers, and some of 
them prohibited the use of unfermented wine 
in the administration of the sacrament. On 
the other hand the Conference of the Primitive 
Methodist Society, in 1841, used the unfer- 
mented wine and unleavened bread at this 
ordinance, and gave instructions that the same 
might be used throughout all their denomi- 
nation. 

In some churches the discussion of this 
question led to serious consequences, some of 
the "wine-bibbing" opponents of teetotalism 
being very bitter and vindictive. Some minis- 
ters went so far as to say, that " he who did 
not partake of the fermented wine at the sacra- 
ment lost the blessing of the ordinance." Only 
recently this view was expressed by an emi- 
nent and truly godly, but, on this point, mis- 
taken dignitary of the Church of England, as 
well as by prominent Nonconformist ministers. 

The characters of some of the noblest and 
best of the teetotallers were maligned, and 
they were denounced from the pulpit as "dis- 
turbers of the harmony of the church," men 
who "went about fomenting divisions and 
creating disorder," simply because they con- 
scientiously believed that the use of intoxi- 
cating wine at the Lord's supper was to them 
a sin and an offence. 

Compromise, in the shape of both wines, the 
opponents of teetotalism would not listen to, 
but insisted upon placing before the reformed 
drunkard that which had been his ruin, and 
might, as, alas! in some cases it did, prove a 
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euare, hj rousiDg the appetite, and leading to 
u ralnpse inla the old habita, &c. The writer 
can give <lat«s and the names of men who have 
been puLlictj uensured, in hie hearing, foi- 
[iBssing the cap at the ordinance because it 
contained alcoholic liquor. They said nothing, 
but giraply passed on the cup untasted by 
them SB their protest agaitiat the usage of nn 
aiidcle which viaa not "the fruit of the vine." 

Daring this controveraj the advocates for 
the use of u>i/ermenCed or non-alcoholic winee 
gave facts and figures to prove that the so- 
called wine in common use was altogether 
different to that used in the Jewish Fnssover 
or at the time of Christ. Mr. B. C Delavan 
proved to a demonstration that the wine called 
"port" was a decoction, that thousands of 
gallons of it never whs in Oporto, and that it 
was mnnufactured iciMouC a tingle drop of the 
jaioe of the grape. He also proved undeni- 
ably that every sample of wine tested by Dr. 
Ijewis Beck during a period of three months' 
constant experiment was fabricated. 

One fact given by Morewood in his Hittory 
of Inebriating Liqvora has never been succesa- 
tally refuted, viz.: "That, from the year 1829 
to 1833, there were exported from the Channel 
Islands 1605 pipes of port wine to London, but 
not one drop from Oporto to the Channel Is- 
lands! It is estimated that one- half of the port, 
and five-sixths of the white wines consumed 
in London are the product of the home press," 
The Mechanici Magazine gave the following 
as the chemical analysis of a bottle of cheap 
port wine: "Spirits of wine 3 ounces, eider 
14 ounces, sugar Ij ounces, alum 2 scruples, 
tartaric acid 1 scruple, strong decoction of 
logwood 4 ounces." 

The arguments used by the advocates of un- 
fermented wine are briefly stated as follows: — 

1st. The element used ought to be " the 
fruit of the vine," and that in as pure a state 

Sd. The ordinary wine of commerce should 
not be \i8ed, as it cannot with any certainty 
be obtained without the admixture of alcoholic 
poison, and is not, in many cases, entitled to 
the name of wine, being nothing more than a 
vile compound. 

3d. In order that the sacramental table may 
be free from impure associations, and may not 
minister Ijd the revival of the drink appetite, 
the uaalcoholic fruit of the vine should be 

4tb. The church should use unfermented 



that it may discoun- 
tenance the tralhc in all iutoxicnttng bever- 
ages. 

6th. By using unfermeated wine we shall 
certainly have that which filled the Saviour's 
cup when he said, "Bo this in remenibi'ance 
of me;" and tin-ee of the foar Gospels dis- 
tinctly say that it was "the fruit of the vine;" 
and further, Christ's words were very expres- 
sive and forcible on this point, "But I say 
unto you, I will not henceforth drink of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when 1 drink 
it new with you iii my Father's kingdom." 
"Drink it NEW" — iaiiion, newly made— a 
term suggested both by the law of the feast 
and the coutenta of the cop before Him. 

Eith. The history of the oriental Christians 
proves that un intoxicating wine is the proper 
element to be used. The Nestorinns iu Syria, 
the disciples of the apostle Thomas iu India 
and Malabar, and the Christians of St. John, 
aa they call themselves, along the Jordan 
valley, are all found to have used, through 
past ages, a boiled or raisin wine at the ancra- 
ment, which pointa us back unmistakably to 
the practice of the early churches, as founded 
by the apostles. The logical and legitimate 
conclusion is, that the coiit«>ntB of the cup in 
the hand of the Saviour at the last supjier 
was the unfermented product of the vine, 
either as presided from the cluster for the oc- 
casion, or as preserved, by some of the pro- 
cesses well known at that day, free from vin- 
ous adulteration. 

"By supplying the Lord's table, therefore, 
with the un alcoholic fruit of the vine, iu 
whatever manner it may be prepared, we are 
brought to the perfection of the ordinance, as 
celebrated for the first time in the upper 
chamber with the benediction of Him whose 
blood is symbolized by the cup" (Hev. A. B. 
Rich, D.D,, American Centertnial Volume, p. 
293). 

As a question of principle, some of the best 
men in the ranks of the temperance reformers 
have felt it their duty to renounce the use of 
.'dcoholic liquors at the table of the Lord, be- 
lieving in U)eir hearts that it was a solemn 
mockery to offer these vile compounds on God's 
altar. Eisowncommand to the peopleof Israel, 
through Moees, was to offer the very Ijest, 
"without blemish;" and no man dare affirm 
that brandied wines are "without blemish." 

Immediately after becoming a total ab- 
stainer, in 1S39, the Bev. T. J. Mesaer of Hull 
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was led to study closely the question as to tbe 
propriety of using alcoholic wine in the sacra- 
ment, and he came to the conclusion that it 
waa not a true symbol of the blood of the 
Bedeemer, and therefore resolved never again 
to place in the hands of God's people a cup 
containing that deleterious mixture. This 
resolution, which he faithfully kept, subjected 
him to much persecution and pecuniary loss; 
but his was not a spirit to be broken by per- 
secution for righteousness' sake. 

Amongst the advocates for the substitution 
of unfermented wine for the alcoholic com- 
pounds so freely used in the celebration of 
the Lord's supper, few men were more per- 
sistent and earnest than was the late Mr. 
Jabez Inwards. In reply to the charge that 
teetotallers would invade every home — nay, 
even the sanctity of religion — made by Black- 
woodPs Magazine, Mr. Inwards said : ^* All the 
change we require is to do away with the in- 
toxicating cup, and live up to our New Testa- 
ment privileges by putting on the sacramental 
table the blood of the grape, which alone is 
' the fruit of the vine' " {Reminiscetices, p. 99). 
In a letter to the Temperance Weekly Journal, 
Mr. Inwards says further: ''All the teetotallers 
ask for is the fruit of the vine; but instead 
of that, a drugged, alcoholic, poisonous com- 
pound is palmed upon them; and because they 
will not murder their own consciences, and 
insult their Lord and Master, by taking such 
brain-maddening and body-diseasing drink, 
they are ranked amongst those who impede 
the progress of the temperance cause.** 

In the July number of the Christian Witness 
(1846), the Rev. Owen Clarke, of the British 
and Foreign Temperance (moderation) Society, 
took the side of the advocates for the use of 
alcoholic wines at the sacrament. The Rev. 
Dawson Bums of London sent a reply, which 
the editor of the Christian Witness refused to 
insert; it therefore appeared in the August 
number of the National Temperance Magazine. 
In the eai*ly part of this letter Mr. Burns asked 
the following pertinent question, and then 
proceeds to discuss the subject. He says : — 

'' I would ask the question on a solution of 
which the controversy hinges — Do the Jews in 
using fermented wine aci in accordance unth 
the Mosaic injuTiction * to put away all leaven 
from their houses?* The command of God 
given through Moses is precise and explicit. 
< Unleavened bread shall be eaten aeven days : 
and there shall no leavened bread be seen 



with thee; neither shall there be leaven seen 
with thee in all thy quarters' (Exodus xiiL 7). 
Mark the repetition, 'unleavened bread shall 
be eaten seven days: and there shall no 
leavened bread be seen with thee;' and then, 
as if to avoid equivocation, a more emphatic 
and comprehensive word is employed, * neither 
shall there be lsaysn {seor) seen with thee in 
all thy quarters.' There is a manifest distinc- 
tion here made between ' leavened bread ' and 
'leaven;' for, if the latter were included in 
the former, there was no need to mention it 
at all, and thus disfigure the verse by needless 
tautology. 

" Mr. Lindenthal stated that» ' Whilst seor 
means the leaven itself, homitz conveys all and 
anything with which seor has been mixed; 
thus, yeast is a species of seor, and bread of 
homitz.' 

" Again, ' Seor, less limited in signification 
than homitz, prohibits the use of all and 
everything which would tend to leaven.' We 
gather, then, from this definition that the 
Jews are prohibited from using seor, a species 
of which is yeast; yea, that they are inter- 
dicted the use of all and everything which 
would * tend to leaven.' 

"I would now, therefore, sir, direct yonr 
special attention to the following extracts 
from a work by Liebig, entitled Chemistry in 
its Application to Agriculture : — ' Several bodies 
appear to enter spontaneously into the states 
of fermentation and putrefaction, particularly 
such as contain nitrogen. Now it is very re- 
markable that very small quantities of these 
substances, in a state of fermentation and 
putrefaction, possess the power of causing un- 
limited quantities of similar matters to pass 
into the same state. Thus, a small quantity 
of the juice of the grape in the act of fermen- 
tation, added to a large quantity of the same 
fluid which is not fermenting, induces the 
state of fermentation in the whole mass' (p. 270). 
Now, here be pleased to remember that Mr. 
Lindenthal has declared that seor includes 
'all and everything which would tend to 
leaven,* Again, in drawing a contrast between 
the fermentation of pure sugar in contact with 
yeast, and the fermentation of wort and must 
(i.e. the unfermented juice of the grape), 
Liebig says: 'In the former case the yeast 
disappears during the decomposition of sugar; 
but in the latter a transformation of gluten is 
efiected at the same time, by which ferhbnt 
IS asNERATSD. The yeast is destroyed in the 
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one case, but it ia formed in the other' — i.e. 
that TEAST IS CREATED lu tlie fermentation of 
the juiue of tlie grape; and reiaember thiit 
Mr. Lindeutlml asserts that 'jeaat'isBapecies 
of leor, and ia positively prohibited. 

" Is not the inference, then, irresistible, that 
if the Jewa do iwe fermented wine at the 
Passover, they do bo in direct opposition to 
the command of their Great Lawgiver, to 
' pot away all leaveu (giw)froin their houses?" 
And, after all, the question ianotso much, How 
do the Jewa now actt as, What saith Mosea? 
And if their practice is found to be contrary 
to hia authority, his authority niuat be re- 
garded and their practice condemned. 

" But some may inquire, ' If fermented wine 
ia now used, ia it not probable that it has 
always been used) Why did not Moaes pro- 
hibit its use by name! Aud may not hia 
ailence be considei-ed a circuuistauce in ita 
favour?" Previous to these quibbles poeaeas- 
ing auy weight two thinga must be proved : 
first, that wine has atwayi been used at tlie 
pasclkal feast; and, secondly, that such wine has 
alicai/* ^xin fermeiMd. Now, the fact is that 
wine did not form any part of the Pnaaover 
service for hundreds of years after the time of 
Mosea. It ia nowhere mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch as constituting a portion of the cere- 
monies attendaut ou that service, and Mr. 
Licdenthal has candidly declared that its in- 
troduction on that occasion 'dates probably 
from or about the period of the destructiou of 
the second temple, and was an institution of 
the HabbiDS.' 

"We are now, then, prepared for consider- 
ing the kind of wine used by our bleased 
Saviour when he instituted the euchariat, or, aa 
it is commoulydesignated, the ordinance of the 
Lord's supper. The foUowing is the account 
given by St. Matthew; — 'And he took the cop, 
and gave tbanka, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it: for thia ia my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins. But I say unto you, I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father's kingdom.' 

"The original Greek for 'the fruit of the 
vine ' is getwematot Cea avipelou, which is ren- 
dered by the Latin Vulgate, /rtUiru vili*. 

"What, then, was this fruit of the vine) 
Let Professor Hitchcock reply (who was par- 
tiaily quoted in the Ckrittian. Witi\«ta for 
May) ; — ' Whether this inspiasated juice of the 



grape be called wiue or not, it is certainly the 
fruit of the vine, and, therefore, a far raora 
appropriate substance to be employed in the 
euchariat than alcoholic wine. Every chemist 
knowB that thia iuspisaated wine ia lileraUi/ and 
exacti}/ the fruit of the vine, with nothing loat 
by evaporation except water; wbereaa, before 
it can become alcoholic wine it must undergo 
an extensive decomposition, and a new, power- 
ful, and poiioiioiu subatance be formed in it 
out of the elements of the sugar.' 

"What ia the fruit of the vine? 

" Let Dr. Ad.ira Clarke, who occupiea a dis- 
tinguiabed rank aa an oriental scholar and a. 
biblical critic, reply ; — 'Though this was the 
true and proper wine, yet it was widely differ- 
ent from that medicated and sophisticated 
beverage which now goes under that name; 
the yat/in of the Hebrews, the oinot of tba 
Greeks, and the viawn of the Bonukns, meant 
simply the expreaaed juice of the grape, some- 
times drunk juat after it was expressed, wliile 
its natural sweetness remained, and then 
termed muttum, at other times after fermen- 
tation, which process rendered it fit for keep- 
ing without getting acid or unhi^althy; then 
oiniu and vinum. By the ancient Hebrews, I 
believe it was cbieHy drunk in its firat or 
simple tlate; heuce it was termed among them 
puree haggephen, 'the fruit of the vine;' and 
by oar Lord in the Syriiic, hia vernacular 
language, 'the young, or, aon of the vine,' 
very properly tmnalatad by the evangelist 
gennima til am^sfou, 'the oUapring.or, produce 
of the vine." 

"Itmaybewellobaervedhere.thattbeChria- 
tians of St. Thomas in India use at tlie sacra- 
ment B wiue prepared from roisius, and which 
is unfanuented (See Nelson's FettivcUa, &c.). 

"This subject has occupied the earnest at- 
tention of the most learned American scholars, 
including Professors Bush, Stuart, and others. 
Mr. Dekvau has spared no pains to give the 
question a thorough examiuatiou. He says: 
'One of the strangest arguments brought 
against us was that, even in wine couutriea, 
the communion could only be celebrated in 
unfermented wine during the vintage. My 
examinations have entirely convinced me ofth» 
untoujidneti of thia potilion.' 

"Onestrong and hitherto unanswered argu- 
ment against the use of alcoholic wine at the 
eucbnrist is the fact that aueh liqaor ia hot a 
(JIM a/id proper emblem of the prenioua Jie- 
dtemer'i blood. To adopt the language of the 
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ntr. Dr. Cadvm Chapio (d New York: <Be- ' 
tweeD the blood of Christ io its qualities, de- 
sign, atid application, and a liqaor so rile in 
its oonstmction, and so defiling in its effects, 
can there be so much as a shade of resem- 
blance? Ooght a liquid so oormpting to be 
religions] J employed ? Allow that it has been 
sealed and treated as sacred by the tradition- 
ary costoms of eighteen centuries, can any 
person rationally believe that even a tradition 
so inveterate has power to make the poisonous 
fluid an appropriate symbol of cleansing from 
sin? Is alcoholic drink a cleanser? Who 
now but the fatuous can be found to take 
such liquor and apply it for the removal of im- 
purities? How, then, can it be an appropriate 
symbol of the blood divine, infinitely pure 
and precious, and which cleanses from moral 
pollution?' 

''This is reasoning which cannot be swept 
away by a jest or a sneer. These words are full 
of deep and solemn import, and deserve to com- 
mand the serious attention of every professing 
Christian. 

^ Let it be remembered, too, that we are 
granting a latitude to our opponents which 
they cannot justly claim; we are supposing that 
they do use the pure unadulterated juice of the 
grape fermented; and this supfKwition, sir, I 
need not say, is well known to be utterly 
erroneous. Tlie time would fail to mention 
even the names of the various adulterating 
admixtures which are introduced into the 
conipositiou of what is absurdly denominated 
'sacramental wine.' 

'' In thousands of instances the wine thus 
used in coninienioration of Christ's death does 
not contain a particle of the juice of the grape; 
nay, it is almost impossible to obtain really 
pure (fermented) wine; and yet an outcry is 
raised from Dan to Ikersheba at the mere 
attempt to intnKliice, at the table of the Lord, 
unadulterated, unfermented wine, which at 
least more resembles 'the fruit of the vine' 
than the fermented juice of currants and 
gooseberries!" {National Temperance Maga- 
zine, 1845, pp. 374-377). 

In the same year (1845) Mr. James Milling- 
ton published The Fruit of the Vine, not Alco- 
holic Wine, the Proper Article for the Eucharist, 
being a reply to the Rev. W. H. Rule's Brief 
Inquiry respecting Wine and its Use in that 
Ordinance, 

In this pamphlet Mr. Millington says: "We 
believe tliat this part of the question, like the 



great princi[^ of total abstinenoe, is simple 
in its character, and easy to be andentood. 
We do not intend to join iasoe with him upon 
the question, whether the juice oi the grape 
when just expressed, or when preserved in the 
character of micj/, was caUed wine or not; for. 
as far as the argument is concerned on this 
part ol the question, that is a matter of no 
importance. He has laboured to prove that 
nothing is called wine but that which is fer- 
mented, and consequently intoxicating, and 
we have no objection, in order to bring the 
subject into as small a compass as possible, to 
grant him his position, viz:, the inspissateci 
juice of the grape is not wine; but we would 
ask him, Is it the fruit of the vine? Surely he 
will admit that it is. What, then, was the 
article used when that ordinance was estab- 
lished ? Was it wirUf or the fruit of the vine ? 
'To the law and to the testimony, if they 
speak not according to this word, it \b because 
there is no light in them.' The three evan- 
gelists, then, who name the ordinance, do not 
use the term vinos, which is the general Greek 
term for wine, but gennima tie ampeloUy and 
our translators have given us the 'fruit of 
the vine.' So far as the testimony of the 
apostle goes, it affords no proof that the article 
used was wine. There being, then, no other pas- 
sage in connection with this ordinance through- 
out the New Testament which speaks of the 
article which was used, we ask for proof that 
it was wine." 

This was precisely the view held by Dr. F. 
R. Lees, at an earlier stage in the discussion, 
and given in his paper on "The Wine Ques- 
tion," published in the March number of the 
National Temperance Magazine, 1844, p. 92- 
96, in which, speaking of the Scripture canon, 
he remarks: " So far from there being many 
references or remarks associating its own in- 
fallible authority with the approbation of the 
current age upon intoxicating wine, the writer 
confidently maintains that there is not within 
its entire compass, and amongst all its vaffed 
contents, abounding as they do in praises of 
the 'fruit of the vine/ and other providential 
blessings, and even in assumptions of the ex- 
cellence of pure wine, even one solitary text 
which connects the sanction of God with the 
use of drunkard's drink. If we are wrong, 
we respectfully challenge the most learned of 
our oountrjrmen — the most attentive and cri- 
tical readers of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures—to produce that passage; we do not 
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believe in its existence. On the cnnlraiy, 
while uiiinCoxicatiug wiae and the 'fruit of 
the viue' are frequently aHsociHted with di- 
viue Buuction in the Bible, intoxieating drink is 
clearly warned agaiust as ' a mocker,' ' wherein 
ie excefia,' and iu that character selected as an 
emblem of eeii, and both reprobated and pro- 
hibited, either in eipreaa terms or by necessary 
iinpIicatioD. Here,theii,nstoita inspired leuch- 
inga, we have a volume »m' generit — a book 
which exhibits^ mott tingatar exemption from 
tht erron to which iti inilrumental authori aere 
nafwu% liable, and iutowhich they must have 
ti&tatallyiBiUa—anexemplionfronithecomT. 
eirort of the times in which they lived. The 
fact is unaccoantable save upon the supposi- 
tion of diaine aiiperititendeiict in the composi- 
tion of the sacred writer with complete tnaie- 
ledge npon the subject, but preserving the 
form and phraseology of his record of div 
truth from all positive and prevalent erj 
and to a certain extent raouldiug the language 
to a conformity with principles not thuu fully 
understood — a auperinteudenue which, in 
lation to the pernicious character of alcoholic 
drinks, does most conspicuously ' im/il^ a in' 
ledge onli/ aftvncardi to become intelligible, for 
the purpose of supplying to the real inquirers 
a growing proof of their origin.' Thus does 
our Bcience lay its contribution on the altar of 
revealed truth, and thusdo sound philosophy, 
true temperance, and the original Scriptures 
mutually support each other." 

Ill 18&9, or early iu IBHO, Dr. Woodward, 
dean of Down, Ireland, issued a pamphlet in 
answer Ut the question, "Is Total Abstinence 
inculcated by Clirist'ii example ?" in the course 
of which be atteiopted to show that Christ's 
teaching and example were not in favour of 
teetotaJisin, but on the contrary were iu favour 
of the moderate use of wine, &c. The Rev. Dr. 
F. Close, Dean of Carlisle, very ally replied 
to the dean in a letter published in the Tern- 
perance Spectator (April, 1860, pp. 65, 66), 
from which we cull the following extract on 
the eacraraental wine question. Dean Close 
says' "The argument founded upon the sacra- 
mental cup partakes of the same fallacy as 
the preceding. From ' the fruit of the vine' 
teetotailem do not abstain, and that is the 
tola dxicription of the element contained in 
the cup which the evangelist has giveu. It is 
both nutritious and refreshing, but it is not 
tUeoholic. 

"Alcoholic wine is the result of the fer- 
Vouix 



mentative deitriietion of ' the fruit of the vine,' 
aud is no more trvly so called than is ether or 
vinegar. To retort jour question, ' If the 
Holy Spirit detired men to hh intoxicating 
wine or strong drink, aa an emblem of Chridt'a 
life-giving power and purity, would it not 
have been nuy to have used a tptdfie word 
for alcoliolic wine (such as ahraton), or asso- 
ciated some adjective with it, instead of using 
a specilic phrase, which does not apply most 
truly, and only with literal truth tu the na- 
tural, teetotal wine?" 

Another aspect of this question is very 
calmlyaud earnestly presented in the following 
letter to the Temperance Spectator (December, 
1860, pp. 180, 181), which we give in ita 
entirety. 

"THE SACRAMENTAL WINE 
yUESTION. 

"A question naturally ariges out of the socra- 
inental wine controveray which ia every day grow- 
ing in importance. The position of an eameit 
teetotaller in the churcb is ■ delicate one, yet one 
which ahould epur him on to greater eierCion for 
the good cause; but the position of an euiieat 
teetutaller dUtBide the church, and desiring to enter 
It, is not only delicate but painfnL It may appear 
startling to Bome who do not know the progress 
that true temperauce principles are making among 
yount^ Chriatiaiis; but yet it ia a fact, that numbers 
sre eicluded from the church because they cannot 
conscientiously participate in rm« of its ordinances. 
Thay are reluctant lo imbibe intoxicating drink 
even as a religious rita. A man may be faithful 
to his pledge, and yet drink of the oup, and there- 
fore the question does not at first sight vitally 
affect our cause. Bnt the church has to do, not 
with a pled)^ but with hnman minds aud con- 
sciences; and it is her ministers' duty not to de- 
nounce all thorough -going abstainers as schismatics 
or licentious thinkers, but to reconcile the prac- 
tice of the church with their consciences. The 
apostle Paul, in his epistles, treat* Consdentious 
acmplea with the highest respect — the modern 
Christian teacher ought not tn do less. And Ibis, 
indeed, is a serioiis matter both for the cause of 
CbriHt and for the cause of temperance. Nothing 
but the sternest necessity should place teetotalisni 
in a seemingly hostile position to Christianity; 
nothing but the highest principles should cause 
the charch to exclude believers from her com- 

"Let us, then, endeavour calmly to place before 
our readers both side« of this important ques- 
tion. A young Christian who Is considering this 
subject, scarcely knowing how to act, may be oon- 
aiderud to have settled the Bible wins questloa 
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in bis own mind. He believes that the paesover 
wine used by our Saviour at the last supper was 
non-intoxicating ; but he knows that if he joins a 
Christian church he must partake of intoxicating 
wine. If he drinks the latter at the sacrament he 
does not violate his pledge, but he fears he will do 
violence to his own conscience. He reasons thus : — 
Ist. The Bible sternly, emphatically denounces 
intoxicating drink; it abounds in such passages, 
whose meaning cannot be mistaken. As a teeto- 
taller he obeys the Bible precept ; how dare he as 
a church member break it ? He has not the example 
of Christ to sanction such a course, and naturally 
be says, I cannot violate my conscience by so 
doing. 

"2d. He knows that the appetite for drink is 
BO strong in confirmed drunkards, even after they 
have become abstainers, that the taste of strong 
drink places them in imminent danger of falling 
away once more. He has even heard of cases 
mentioned on the temperance platform where the 
imbibing of alcoholic drinks at the Lord^s table 
has been the means whereby reformed drunkards 
have been ruined. Now, amongst the motives 
that prompted him to become an abstainer, not 
the least was his love for others, his wish to set 
them a good example. How can he, then, set them 
an example which is fraught with danger and ruin 
to many? 

"8d. He hates alcohol as the destroyer of his 
fellow-men. To him it is a hateful, abominable 
thing. Not more repugnant to the feelings of a 
Brahmin would be a mangy dog offered in sacri- 
fice, than to his feelings the drunkard's drink used 
in a Christian rite. Not even the solemnities of 
Christian worship could dissociate his mind from 
the disgusting and loathsome associations which 
it suggests. Nay more, he cannot conceive that 
the loving Saviour would look down with com- 
placency upon a ritual which appears almost a 
profanation. He believes alcohol is God's enemy, 
because it is man's enemy, and, therefore, he natu- 
rally hesitates to take it in any shape or for any 
purpose. 

"The arguments on the other side are also 
powerfuL 

" 1st The church is a divine, not a human con- 
stitution. It was founded by Jesus Christ him- 
self, and, as a follower of Jesus, he has no choice 
but to obey the divine command. The Master 
ought to be ol)eycd, for his commands are alike 
for his people's good and his own honour. 

"2d. The church offers security and strength. 
A professed Christian has immense advantages 
over a non-profcsscd one. In the world he is 
more powerful for good ; in temptation he is more 
likely to resist evil. The solid phalanx is far 
more powerful than the most numerous army of 
undisciplined warriors who have no common plan 



of action. The young Christian especially needs 
the church's protection — ^to decline it is almost 
suicidaL 

" 3d. The leaven of truth, once introduced, must 
sooner or later leaven the whole lump. If the 
Christian teetotaller enters the church, he may 
expect to influence it for good, and by combined 
action with others, at length to banish from the 
Lord's table that which he holds to be a disgrace 
to it. If the churches have no teetotal element in 
them the reformation must be long delayed; if 
they possess that element the reformation will be 
speedy. 

" These are a few of the arguments that present 
themselves to thoughtful and inquiring minds. In 
some of the larger towns separate churches might 
perhaps be formed; but the effect would be disas- 
trous in isolating teetotal Christians from the 
general community. In many places the difficulty 
may be surmounted by communion with churches 
that use non-intoxicating wine only. But what 
shall those do who are not residents near such 
churches, and yet possess conscientious scruples on 
the matter? We doubt not that when the churches 
find large numbers restrained from their com- 
munion by this means that they must give way; 
but in the meantime what are the outsiders to do ? 
It may be said, ' If such are your objections, pass 
the cup without partaking of it;' but then the 
divine command will be disobeyed, 'This do in 
remembrance of me.' The question is sorely de- 
serving of the thoughtful consideration of all Chris- 
tians, abstaining or non-abstaining, and demands 
a speedy and practical solution. 

** HOWABD." 

The late Mr. Joseph Livesey of Prestou 
contributed au admirable and forcible paper 
on this question, which is so much to the point 
that we give it in full also: — 

"This subject requires to be calmly dis- 
cussed, and every possible forbearance should 
be exercised by those whose views differ upon 
the subject. When I saw in the papers that 
the question, whether it was legal to mix 
water with the wine, was referred by the 
an ti -ritualists to judicial decision, I thought 
it would have been quite as appropriate to 
have inquired whether it was right to mix 
brandy with it. Port wine, especially that 
which is denominated the 'best,' is brandied 
at Oporto before it is 8hip[)ed, to prevent its 
going into the acetous fermentation, and again, 
after it arrives, to suit the British taste for a 
pungent liquor. Now I think nobody will 
maintain that brandy is the article to be in- 
troduced to the Lord's table, whether it be 
neat or diluted; and it is diflScult to get over 
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the logic that 'what is good on the Lord's 
table cannot be bad ou a man's own table.' 

"The reasons in favour of the change (and 
many churches have already adopted the un- 
fermented nine) tuay he stated as tbreefcild. 
Firet, the use of hrandied wiue imposeB a 
difficulty in the way of youug teetotallers, 
aud a dangerous test for reformed drunkards, 
whose nerves are like dry tinder, the moment 
the smallest 8])ark touches it takes fire. The 
late 'Rev. B. Parsons, in his Anii-Bacc/tui, said; 
'We ought to substitute an innocent beverage 
for the poison which is now bo generally used 
at the Lord's table. Not long ago a reformed 
drunkard, and apparently a converted man. 
npproaclied the Loixl's table. He ate the 
bread, and drank the wine; but mark the 
result The wine tasted at the sacred com- 
ninnion revived the old passion; the man 
went home, got drunk, and died a drunkard!' 

" And Dr. Carpenter, in his able lecture on 
The C'le of Intoxieatiag Wine at the Lord's 
Supper, says: 'One of my friends baa Bssured 
me that no fewer than twelve similar cises 
hail come to his own knowledge;' and he 
adds, 'There are now growing up many pure- 
minded youths who have not even tasted the 
intoKicatiiig cup. Gladly would you keep 
them from the very knowledge of that which 
haa wrought such intense evil to mankind. 
But when they seek admittance to the table 
of the Lord, shall we make tlieir first com- 
munion their first taste of the drunkard's 
drink!' 

"The next reason is its dangerous effect upon 
ministers themselves. The gentleman who 
writes to me laments deeply what he calls 
'the retrogradation of onr societies,' and says, 
'That retrogradation, I believe, has originated 
mainly in the Christian ministry and the 
Chriatiau ohurch. Many years ago I recol- 
lect otir late friend, B. D. Alexander of Ipe- 
wich, making a remaik, which I felt to be as 
true as it was humbling, that there were more 
apoBtAt«8 from the cause among Christian 
ministers than among any other class in the 
community! Their example is, of course, moat 
infectious. As one of them, at the riak of 
being branded as an 'accuser of the brethren,' 
I will tell you what I think is OJie cause. The 
miniater, after having signed the pledge, had 
to handle the intoxicating cup at the Lord's 
supper, to inhale its fame, to pronounce holy 
it, to apply it to his lips, and to 
with a benediction to othersi All 




this was very enervating to temperance prin- 
ciples. But this was not all — some of the 
liery liquid would be left; the minister would 
be greatly exhausted with his labour; a kind 
churchwarden, elder, or deacon would urge 
him in the vestry to take a little of it. ' Well, 
he wiu exhausted; he had only touched it at 
the communion, and would yield to his friend's 
entre.ity, and under the peculiar cironaiHtances 
take a little.' "You can easily imagine the 
rest. That small beginning is 'as the letting 
in of water,' or rather of ' wine.' This is one 
great cause of ministerial apostasy. I testify 
to that which I have seen and reii'Werf." 

" In the third place, besides its effects upon 
teetotallers and the ministers, the practice of 
using anything that could possibly intoxicate 
on BO sacred an occasion must have a general 
opposing influence to the temperance cause. 
Those who see the alcoholic wine battle intro- 
duced on these occasions can scarcely be ex- 
iwcted to expel it from their own tables; and 
I feel inclined to think that, next to the clause 
in many of our pledges allowing it tor 'medi- 
cine,' we shall have to expel the other, which 
makes an exception in favour of 'a religious 
ordinance.' 

" I hope those who have hitherto been con- 
servative on this topic will not be alarmed. 
There is no wish to withdraw wine from this 
ordinance: it is deaireil only to have it pure, 
the real 'fruit of the vine.' Those who have 
read Br. Lees' works will have uo difhciilty in 
settling their minds upon this subject This 
kind was common enough in Judea, and little 
more need be written to demonstrate that 
both the bread and the wine were free from 
' leaven.' 

"It is fortunate, too, that our friends have 
made ample preparation for the change. For 
upwards of ten years Ma. F. Wbioht has 
been supplying an ' unfermeuted wine' for 
the Iiord's supper, and it is said that during 
the last few years the sale has been doubled 
each year. It is I'ecommended not only tor 
this purpose, but as an innocent and pleasing 
beverage for home parties. Of this the Rev. 
Jabea Burns, D.D,, says; 'I am delighted 
with the wine; it is most beautiful in colour 
and cleameas; I think perfect success haa now 
been attained;' aud the Rev. Isaac Doxey 
adds, ' Its introduction cannot fail to be a boon 
to the churches.' fouhannali El Karey, Re- 
gent's Park College, says: 'As a native of 
Palestine, and having considerable knowledgs 
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of the wines of my country, I can strongly 
recommend onfermented wine as, iu my judg- 
ment, exceedingly appropriate for the Lord's 
supper.' 

''I have only to repeat that in this as in 
many other conflicts, where modem truth and 
antiquated errors have to come in collision, 
my wish is, that all parties should remember 
that the truth should be spoken in love, that 
it is not our province to condemn one another, 
but to allow fuU liberty of choice, knowing 
that every one to his own master standeth or 
falleth*' {The Teetotaller, 1872, pp. 186, 187). 

The Methodist Tempera)ice Magazine for 
1873 (p. 46) contains a letter from a Brindisi 
correspondent, bearing date November 24th, 
1872, which bears important testimony in 
favour of natural wine, or "the fruit of the 
vine." He says: **I have often heard cul- 
tured men, with some pretensions to philology 
and criticism, urge against the extreme tee- 
totallers who affirm that there is no divine 
sanction in the Bible of alcoholic or drugged 
wine this argument, ' Wine is the fermented 
juice of the grape, which juice is only mustunif 
and not wine till fermentation has occurred.' 
Here in Italy, which is emphatically a wine 
country, this objection falls to the ground as 
both a falsehood and paralogism. It is in 
fact a mere trick of words, founded upon 
ignorance of the actual usage of the people. If 
you go into a respectable farmer's or peasant's 
house, as far north as Turin, you may observe 
him at a meal of maize porridge. Observe in 
the centre of it a treacly-looking syrup, which 
he appears to relish vastly, and ask him the 
name. The ready answer will be veeno cotto 
(vino cotto). It is, m fact, boiled natural vnne. 
You can go into a confectioner's or grocer's 
shop and ask for 'vino cotto,' and they will 
weigh it out to you as a costly delicacy at 
from four to five francs per Italian pound of 
twelve ounces; but its alimentary value is 
well understood. It is the solid essence of 
the fruit of the vine. Another preparation of 
the same sort, but thinner, is used by wine- 
makers when they wish to refret bad or im- 
prove inferior wine. Down here, in Calabria, 
vino cotto is equally well known and even more 
extensively used as a domestic luxury, because 
it is home-made, as in the days of Virgil." 

Other persons who have lived in wine-grow- 
ing countries bear the same testimony, and 
declare that boiled natural wine is very com- 
monly used, and is home-made. 



Paxton, who had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the vintage in Lebanon, describes it, and 
observes: "The juice that was extracted 
when I visited the press was not made into 
wine, but into what is called dibs. It re- 
sembles molasses. They take the juice from 
the troughs, put it into large boilers, reduce 
it to one- half, possibly one-third, of the ori- 
ginal quantity. It is then removed to large 
earthen jars, and subjected to a process not 
unlike churning, which is repeated for a few 
days until it thickens. When properly churned 
or beaten but little separation of the particles 
takes place. It forms a pleasant article for 
table use, and is decidedly preferable to 
molasses." 

Sir John Bowring, reporting respecting the 
wines of Syria, says: "Wine might become 
an important article both for consumption 
and export in Syria (as it anciently was). 
Some of the convents in Mount Lebanon pro- 
duce it of excellent quality, known by the 
name of ' vino d'oro.' It is both white and 
red, and when properly attended to is very 
superior. But the habit of boiling wine is al- 
most universal, and destroys its character. 
The use of skins, as in ancient times, is very 
unfriendly to the preservation of the finer 
characteristics." 

One writer justly observes that the wealthy- 
Jews probably had their preferences amongst 
both grapes and wines, but as a nation " they 
did not use them as a luxury or special enjoy- 
ment as we, from their rarity, are apt to 
imagine, but as ordinary food and drink; their 
most ordinary food being bread, their most 
ordinary drink water. In this particular, also^ 
they might considerably differ from us north- 
em nations, whose diet, consisting of dry things, 
requires to be accompanied with drink; where- 
as ripe grapes, at any season of the year, in 
so perfect a state as in Judea, while at the 
same time they formed a most agreeable sub- 
stitute for bread, would also serve to allay 
any feeling of thirst" {Methodist Magazine, 
1873, pp. 143, 144). 

The following description of " How Unfer- 
mented Wine is Made," is from the pen of 
Mr. John Kempster, and appeared in the 
National Temperance Year Book for 1881: — 

" In tiew of the public attention that has 
been given, in temperance and religious circles, 
to the question as to the real properties of 
the wines of Scripture, we have thought it 
expedient to endeavour to obtain for ourselves 
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and for oar readers an auswer to the ques- 
tion^' Is there such au nrticle obtainable as 
real unfemiented grape juice or wine?' To 
Batiafyoursulveaon this matter we have visited 
Mr. Frank Wright's wine factory at Kensing- 
ton, and from actual obaervBtiou we ai-e thor- 
oughly aatLstied that here, during the grape 
seasou, about thirty tons of grapea are con- 
verted (for it can hardly be called manufac- 
tured) iuto unferniented wine, or pure grape 
juice. The operation ia exceedingly simple; 
bat, like all simple prodnctionn, lias ouly been 
brought to its approjimate perfection by in. 
genuity, long experience, and the invention 
and adaptation of machinery and processes. 
We will describe these as tbey have been 
described and shown to nn. 

"The grapea come in small baskets from 
French and Spanish vineyards, by prearrauged 
rapid transit, so as to secure the least poaaible 
chance of decay or damage. They are well 
soused and cleansed by a water-douche ; then 
placed in the top of a sort of mill, the cogged 
wheels of which are adjusteii at anch a distant 
approximation as to break the fruit, and 
squeeze out a large proportion of the jaic«, 
without crushing the pips or grinding the 
skins. Thus the juice is preserved from the 
acridity of the pips and from the flavour of 
the skins. What is then left of the body of 
the grape, in what we will call n stal« of soft 
sqnash, is transferred to the 'wine-press,' a. 
Urge iron-bound circular vat, with thick laths 
or slats all round, through which by a process 
of gradual and enormous pressure all the re- 
maining expressible liquor of the grape is 
squeezed. The liquor thus produced, both 
from the mill and the wine-press, having 
passed through strainers, is pumped into a. 
■team-heated vat, (rora which it is drawn off 
into large strong glass storage bottles, each 
holding about six pints. These bottles filled 
with the juice are then placed in water gradu- 
ally heated by steam-pipes to a, temperature 
of 106 degrees, and when so heated the bottles 
are corked nnil liermetically sealed, thus pre- 
venting all possibility of ferraenlation. 

" We saw some thousands of these large 
glass jars ranged in the bins, the vintages of 
bygone years, ripening and improving in tone 
and flavour as old wines should, but sealed 
and preserved until the day of purchase, be- 



yond the possibility of spirituous damage or 

"We have yet to describe tlie final bottling 
stage. From day to day, as the demand neces- 
sitates, these storage jars are opened, the con- 
tents of different kinds are blended, so as to 
produce from the several kinds of grapea used 
the perfection of quality, flavour, and colour; 
the liquor is again and more perfectly strained, 
and then poured into the smaller bottles in 
which the wine is sold. Here again, to pre- 
vent fermentation, the filled but uncorked 
bottles take the hot bath, and when the wine 
is sufficiently heated the eorkiug machine 
does its work, and the wax cap completes the 
operation. Thus is transferred from nature's 
own bottles, by a cleanly and rapid process, 
tlie pure jnice of the true 'fruit of the vine.'" 

The statement made by the Bev. J. Thorn- 
ley of Sheffield at the conference of the British 
Temperance League in July, 1889, proves that, 
despite all the talk of jirogress and the speedy 
triumph of the temperance reform, there is 
much to be done amongst the churches. In 
moving a resolution urging the churches to 
use uon-aleoholie wines at the sacrament of 
the lord's supper, Mr. Thornley stated that 
out of 30,000 churches, only about 3000 used 
the unferniented wine, a fact which justified 
temperance advocates in speaking out on the 
subject. No less a sum than i25,000 was 
spent in England nlone on sacramental wine. 

Perhaps uo man, since 1848, has more per- 
sistently, steadily, antl ably advocated the use 
of unferniented wine as the only legitimate 
element to be used in the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper, than the Rev. Jobs Piper of 
Belfast and Dublin. For years he has con- 
ducted the Bibla Temperanet Educator, a 
quarterly magazine devoted to the considera- 
tion of questions of Bible testimony as to 
strong drink, and of the sacramental wine. 
His education enables him to defend his 
principles against all comers; "to argue the 
question with the moderate-drinking man of 
science, with the moderate- drinking political 
economisf, with the moderate- drinking He- 
brew and Greek scholar, with the moilerate- 
drinking statesman, and with the moderate- 
drinking members of society in general, and 
to carry our colours in triumph through the 
contest" (Dr. A. H. H. M'Murtry of Belfast). 
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Early in 1844 Dr. R. B. Grindrod, of Man- 
chester, commenced bis great lecturing tour, 
and made Liverpool his starting-place. He 
had made great preparations for this cam- 
paign, having bad a skilled artist employed 
for some months in the preparation of an 
extensive series of coloured diagrams exhi- 
biting the healthy condition of the entire 
human organs, with corresponding ones of 
organs exhibiting diseased conditions induced 
by alcoholic indulgence. These included draw- 
ings of the stomach, liver, heart, lungs, brain, 
kidneys, and bowels. Some of these drawings 
illustrated the influence of ardent spirits, 
others of beer, wine, and other fermented 
beverages. In addition to these, he had a 
number of models to illustrate the action of 
the heart and respiration, exhibiting the move- 
ments of these organs by mechanical contri- 
vances; a series of bottles filled with drugs 
used in adulteration, and also apparatus for 
distillation and for exhibiting the quantity of 
spirit contained in various alcoholic drinks. 
Thus prepared. Dr. Grindrod appeared in the 
Portico, Newington, on Monday and Tuesday, 
February 5th and 6th, 1844, when Mr. Law- 
rence Heyworth presided. There was a numer- 
ous and respectable auditory. 

Such lectures as those delivered by Dr. 
Grindrod had an important educational ten- 
dency, and helped to raise the temperance 
platform to a still higher level, while confirm- 



ing the testimony of the earnest but unlearned 
advocates, who, relying upon the evidence of 
their own personal experience, taught some- 
thing like the same truths in a more rough- 
and-ready fashion. Such was the effect of 
these lectures upon the minds of two popular 
medical gentlemen in Liverpool, that they 
voluntarily published a document immediately 
after the first course of lectures, commending 
Dr. Grindrod and his work to the temperance 
societies throughout the countty. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the document in question: — 

" We, the undersigned, members of the medical 
profession in Liverpool, feel anxious that every 
society in the kingdom should, without celay, en- 
gage Dr. Grindrod to deliver his lectures on the 
" Physiological Inflaence of Alcohol on the Human 
Frame." We were so deeply impressed with the 
conviction of the great importance and high value 
of his lectures, that we advise, yett, urgt, all 
societies to avail themselves of his services, and to 
make extraordinary exertions to obtain large con- 
gregations, such as would be in character with 
the magnitude of his display, and the richness, 
variety, and convincing demonstration of his ad- 
dresses. We would suggest to all societies which 
may engage him, the propriety of forming a pictiure- 
gallery with his drawings. A great sensation was 
produced on those who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the lectures. The drawings are beautiful 
works of art on a magnificent scale, and accurate 
representations of the diseased appearances of the 
various organs of the human frame, mainly pro- 
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duoed by lotoxioting beventgo, and 90 niuneroiia 
U to cover tho walls of a large holL Ws think 
that epeclol inviutioiu sbauld be lenC to every 
meditud gentlenuui in each locality where be tuny 
leotan, requeating them to visit thit unparalleled 
gallsiy of patbologioal drawings. We wish him 
great encceu in bii philantbropio enterprise.— 
JoaN B, BuBBows, Thomas Edbk. Liverpool, 
February 13, 1844." 

In giving n report of these lectures, the 
Liverpool Courier at Februsry, 1844, says; 
" The great maaa cil evidence brought forward 
by the learneJ doctor, gathered from the writ^ 
JDgB of the ablest medical practitioDerB, both 
ancieot and modem, was over whet miog, and 
much of the evideuce origiuutiug with indi- 
viduRistheroselvea not practical abstaiuers, nil 
bearing unequivocal testimony to the iujuri- 
ooa tendeaciea of alcoholic drinks, weut fur tu 
etrengtbeu the arguments now used by the 
advocates of a sound and practical denial of 
their nae. That the societies everywhere eetab- 
liahed upon the principles of total abiitinence 
have already done good service to the cotn- 
rauDity cannot be denied; and as the public 
miud becomes better acquainted with the sub- 
ject, little doubt need be entertained as to the 
sncce^ul progress of their principlea." 

This mission, thus commenced at Liverpool, 
lasted about aix years and s half, and resulteil 
in the accession of nearly 200,000 converts to 
teetotalism, and laid the foundation of tlie 
change in medical opinion, which is a pro- 
minent characteristic o( the present aspect of 
the temperance queetion. 

The reader will pnnlon a slight digression 
here for the purpose of iatruduoing a meet in- 
teresting aud important fact which Dr. Grind- 
rod alluded to, and fully illustrated in some 
of his lectures hy the aid of his diagtsms and 
appliances. 

DK.WiLLiAuBBAnMO!<T was for many yean 
a surgeon in the United States army, and 
while he was stationed at a place called Michili- 
mackinac, in the then territory, now state 
of Michigan, a remarkable case carae under 
his care and treatment. In 1822 a young 
man in the service of the American Fur Com- 
pany, named Alexis St. Martin, bad his left 
side torn by a discharge from a musket, caus- 
ing an opening which when healed remained 
two and a half inches iu cinjumfereoce. At 
intervals from lb25 to i&Z'i Ur. Beaumont 
performed on St. Martin a number of eiperi- 
nieuta, to leant from ocular obeervation the 



effects of various articles of consumptjon on 
the stomach and geuentl health. By removing 
the pad covering this orifice, the doctor was 
able to see the operations of the stomach and 
other organs in a comparatively strong and 
healtliy human being. St. Martin during these 
years was in a wonderful state of health, and 
fully able to bear the treatment he received 
at the hands of Dr. Btaumont, who, in the 
interests of science, as well of other and moi« 
humane principles, made the best possible uses 
of this singular ojiportunily, and bestowed 
great care and attention upon bis iutaresting 
patient. The results obtained were published 
in a book entitled " ExperimeiiU and Obter- 
valioTU on the Gattrie Juica and the Fhyaioloffg 
of Digtttion. -By William Beaumont, M.D., 
Surgeon in the United States Army. Pitts- 
burgh: Priute,! by J. F. Allan, 1S33." 

Much use was made of this hook by EogtiBh 
physiologists, especially by the late Dr. Combe, 
and the case is often referred to in medical 
and tempemiice works. Dr. Beaumont made 
experiments with alcoholic liquors of all kinds, 
and the results were very decisive as to the 
injury they produced. Dr. Beaumont states 
(p. 50), "The whole class of alcoholic liquora, 
whether simply fermented or distilled, may 
be considered as narcotics, producing very 
little diffureuce in their ultimate effects on 
the system;" and on page 339 he adds: '' The 
free use of ardent Hpirits, wine, beer, or BJiy 
intoxicating liquors, when continued for some 
(lays, has Invariably produced these morbid 
changes." 

In 1S45 Dr. B. B. Griudrod, in the couwa 
of his extensive medical temperance misaion, 
took up the subject of juvenile temperance 
societies very warmly, and delivered a uuniber 
of apecial lectures to young people, when large 
numbers of children signed the t«taJ absti- 
nence pledge. Mr. Thomas Cook of Leicester, 
in his Youths Magadne for April, 1845, gave 
interesting details of the labours and success 
of Dr. Griudrod tn that bnwn, and illustrated 
it by a beautiful engraving nprceenting the 
Leicester theatre as it appeared when 3000 
juveniles were assembled in it to hear the 
talented doctor lecture ou temperance. At 
the close of his lecture large a 
made to the juvenile temperac 
the town and district. In most towns Dr. 
Grindrod had at least one large gathering of 
young people, to whom he gave a special lec- 
ture on teetotalism. 
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What Mr. Joseph Livesey did amongst the 
masses with his ''Malt Lecture,'' and his able 
refutation of the "Great Delusion/' Dr. Grind- 
rod with his scientific lectures accomplished 
amongst the clergy, medical men, and others 
in the higher circles of society. His lectures 
were scientific in their character, and excited 
the attention and attendance of thousands of 
clergymen, students, men of education, and 
social position. The chairman at each lecture 
was almost in every instance a clergyman or 
physician. In the town of South Shields, 
when Dr. Grindrod lectured there in 1845, 
five regular practitioners and three of their 
assistants took the pledge, and in many cases 
the medical chairmen expressed their convic- 
tion of the principles enunciated by the lec- 
turer. 

In several towns discussions occupying one, 
two, or more nights were held between Dr. 
Grindrod and medical men who were opposed 
to his views, and in every instance the victory 
was on the side of teetotalism. On the 23d 
July, 1844, a discussion took place in the 
Temperance Hall, Whitby, Yorkshire, between 
Dr. Grindrod and Mr. Taylorson, surgeon. 
Mr. R. Wilson presided, and the debate was 
conducted on both sides with much energy. 
At the conclusion a vote was taken, when the 
resolution in favour of teetotalism was carried 
with but one dissentient, and that one pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

One of the most important of Dr. Grindrod's 
discussions was in reference to the charge 
brought against teetotalism by Dr. Morris of 
Spalding, that " malaria makes horrible havoc 
amoTigst the abstinence party" &c. Dr. Morris 
had published some most forcible statements 
in the medical journals, in which he asserted 
the liability of total abstainers to attacks of 
malaria and typhus fever. These statements 
were circulated in almost every paper in the 
kingdom, and unquestionably a heavy blow 
was dealt at the cause of tenipemuce. Dr. 
Morris asserted in so many words that " the 
mortality from typhus was greater amongst 
teetotallers," that **they appear to have no 
stamina left, and the shock is too much for 
the system to bear; they suffer also from 
malaria," &c. Dr. Grindrod felt it his duty 
to euter into an investigation of the charges 
on the spot, and after minuter inquiries chal- 
lenged Dr. Morris to a public discussion by 
handbill, and also in the Stamford Mercury ^ 
a widely circulated county paper. A depu- 



tation also waited on Dr. Morris to urge hia 
acceptance of the challenge, but he refused 
to attend the meeting, and reiterated hia 
conviction of the truth of his statements. 
The meeting was held on the 8th April, 1845, 
in the Assembly Boom, Spalding, a building 
capable of holding about 800 persons, but it 
was computed that little less than a thousand 
were present, it being found necessary to prop 
up the building by artificial supports. The 
chairman was a personal friend of Dr. Morris, 
and not a pledged teetotaller. The excite- 
ment was intense. The statements made by 
Dr. Grindrod were overwhelming, and entirely 
disproved the charges made by Dr. Morris. 
They not only included the evidence of medi- 
cal men residing in the fen locality, but sta- 
tistical data of the entire number of tee- 
totallers in the immediate district, giving 
their names and periods of abstinence, and 
the number of deaths from fever and malaria. 
The deaths from fevers of every description 
were twenty-seven, and only one of malaria. 
Dr. Grindrod remarked, ''Strange to state, 
passing strange, not one of these was a mem- 
ber of the Total Abstinence Society." The 
resolutions passed at the close of Dr. Grind- 
rod's lecture and exposure were seven in num- 
ber. They were published in the county papers 
and in the medical journal in which tbe 
charges had been made. The discussion was 
published at length in Thomas Cook's National 
7'emperance Magazine, The whole of the 
May number (48 pages) was occupied by Dr. 
Grindrod; the greater portion of the June 
number by Mr. Morris, and parts of July, 
August, and December (1845) by Dr. Grind- 
rod and his supportei-s. It was afterwards 
published in pamphlet form, the whole prov- 
ing the falsity and weakness of Mr. Morris's 
position, and a triumphant victory for the 
principles maintained by Dr. Grindrod. 

In the autumn of 1845 a controversy took 
place at Doncaster on the subject of adultera- 
tion of wines, &c A wine merchant of that 
town was offended with a statement made by 
Dr. Grindrod relative to the universal adul- 
teration of port-wine, and he wrote a letter to 
the doctor couched in very strong language. 
Dr. Grindrod invited him to a public discus- 
sion on the subject. The invitation was re- 
fused in a second letter, " evidently written," 
says the doctor, " under the influence of the 
rosy god." The meeting took place in the 
Com Market, and about 2000 persons squeezed 
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themBelrea into tbe covered building. The 
result wn«, among other reaoIatioaB, one which 
was carried unanimouaty, thnt " Dr. GrinJrod 
haa denjoDstrated beyond cavil, by au over- 
whelming amount of evidence, that the liquors 
consumed in this kingdom nnder the denomi- 
nation of winea poaaeas no real title to the 
appellation "(Jftiropo/ifon Temperance Intelli- 
gencer and Journal, Be^A. 13th, 1845. Copied 
from a report of the lecturea in the Doncaater 
UBWBpapers). 

Other diacuBaiona took place at Chatteris, 
in Carabridgeahire, between Mr. Wright, aur- 
geon, and Dr. Grindrod; one also at Leicester, 
and another nt Tunbridge Wells, all equally 
aucceasful. 

The Provincial Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, September, 1846, contJiined an article en- 
titled "On Dilatation of the Heart Con sequent 
onTeetotalism," which, like the one on malaria 
and teetotaliani, excited considerable atten- 
tion, and the aubatance of it was widely cir- 
culat«d by the press. This article whs written 
by Dr. R, Chambers, physician to the Essex 
and Colchester HoapitAl. In this case also 
Dr. Grindrod deemed it imperatively neces- 
sary to make a minute investigation of the 
nature and history of the two cases recorde<l 
by Dr. Chambers, and arrived at the convic- 
tion that in both cases there was no disease 
of the heart at all. In one case the evidence 
was conclusive. The man's heart was per- 
fectly Bound. Twenty years afterwards, when 
Dr. Grindi'od again visited Colchester, the ao- 
called Hufferer from heart-diaease consequent 
on teetotaliam was in sound, vigoroua health, 
and a confirmed nater drinker The result 
of Dr. Griiidrod's visit was published in the 
county paper, with the resolutions passed at a 
public meeting. 

One additional discussion only have we 
space to mention, for these diacuaaioiis on the 
medical bearings of ttietotalism wei-e almost 
weekly. This was termed the " Dunmow 
Medical Discussion on Teetotalisni," an I was 
one of more than ordinary interest. It was 
held at Dunmow, Essex, April 20th and 21st, 
1847, and was between Dr. Grindrod, on the 
one pan, and Mr. W. Cock, M-H-CS., and 
Mr. John Coventry, M.E.C.S., on the other 
part, and the arguments on both sidea were 
apirited and telling. At the conclusion of tbe 
second evening's discussion a resolution was 
carried without a dissentient voice, expressing 
the opinion of the meeting that "Dr, Grindrod 



has demonstrated, by the light of science, and 
by a mass of evidence, medical and otherwise, 
of the moat incontrovertible character, the 
truths of tbe pro[>ositions on which at the 
commencement of the discussion he based the 
principles of total abstinence. The ifedicitl 
Timei reporter was present, and was specially 
engaged to report the disciisaion, which was 
afterwards published by BurCou of Ipswich, 
in a well-printed crown 8vo volume of over 
70 pages, and was circulated by thousands. 
The most remarkable fact in connection with 
this discussion ia that Mr. Coventry, one of 
Dr. Grindrod'a opponents, in the following 
June wrote a letter to the doctor, dated Kings 
Hatfield, Easei, June 29th, 1847, from which 
the following extract was taken and publiahed 
as an important note in the report of the dis- 
cussion, a copy of which is now before na. 
" I examined this morning the body of a man 
who died of malignant diaeaaei raw gin has 
been his constant drink for the last two or 
three rooutha Of necessity he was ttrictli/ 
temperaCe. I beg to forward you a portion of 
the stomach. It fuUi/ JMitifie* your own vietct." 

Dr. Grindrod remarks: — "The portion of 
stomach forwarded in so generous and truly 
acientific a spirit by Mr, Coventry, exhibited 
a moat striking demonstration of the views I 
advocated in tbe discussion in regard to the 
physical changes which result from moderate 
indulgence in alcoholic fluids. The inner or 
mucous membrane manifested distinct marks 
of local irritation, presenting a network of 
congested blood-vessels which assumed rather 
an arborescent appearance. Tbe flush of in- 
flammatory eicitsment was also distinctly 
evident, resembling the reiiness or blush which 
always surrounds an irritated point on the 
external surface of the bocly. The stomach, 
indeed, was a most signal illuatration of 
various important points involveil iu tbe dia- 
cusaion" (Report of Dunmoa Medical Ditcvt- 
,4,», p. 4). 

Space will not permit us to give more details 
of these lectures and discuasiona, which, as 
previously stated, resulted in the accession of 
nearly £XI,000 converts to teetotalism, and 
which certainly laid the foundation, in union 
with the prize essay Bacchita and other 
efforts, of the change in medical opinion, 
which ia a characteristic of the present aspect 
of the temperance cause. These diacuaaions, 
which at this period {1840 to 1850) gained fur 
Dr. Grindri>d the title of "tht medical apostle 
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of temperance,** took place more than thirty 
years before various of our distinguished medi- 
cal advocates of the present day gave in their 
adhesion to the cause, and was carried on 
under difficulties and opposition which at this 
period of success can scarcely be realized. In 
March, 1850, two splendid volumes of Dr. 
Quain*s Anatomical Plates were presented to 
Dr. Grindrod at Burnley. Other testimonials 
of regard were presented to the doctor during 
his temperance tour. One was a large and 
costly full-sized model of the human frame 
presented by his friends in Blackburn, where 
he laboured for several weeks with great 
success, and during much of the time at his 
own cost. 

The circular sent out by, the testimonial 
committee (a copy of which the writer has 
seen), bearing date November 2d, 1849, states 
that: "Dr. Grindrod up to this period has 
given upwards of twenty lectures, and it is 
estimated that before his final departure he 
will have delivered fifteen gratuitous lectures, 
at a very considerable pecuniary sacrifice to 
himself;" and adds further on: "The whole 
expense of the movement has been defrayed by 
Dr. Orindrocfs own exertions/* and that the 
doctor refused any pecuniary gift, therefore 
the desire to present him with ''a public 
testimonial of the respect and esteem in which 
the inhabitants of Blackburn hold his services." 
The presentation was made at a crowded 
public meeting, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Grindrod's old friend and co-worker, Mr. 
Joseph Brotherton, M.P, for Salford. The 
proceedings were fully reported at the time in 
the Preston Guardian. 

It may be interesting to note here that 
during the delivery of the Blackburn lectures 
a boy named Mark Knowles signed the pledge, 
and that boy is now the well-known barrister- 
at-law, a laborious worker in the temperance 
cause, and a prominent advocate of the total 
abstinence section of the Church of England 
Temperance Society. 

Another testimonial was presented to Dr. 
Grindrod in commemoration of the triumphant 
result of the Dunmow medical discussion. 
This was a valuable microscope by Ross. Mr. 
Benjamin Rotch, chairman of the Middlesex 
magistrates, and a warm teetotaller, presided 
at the meeting when the presentation was 
made in the County Hall, Colchester. At 
Leamington the doctor was presented with a 
silver teapot as a testimonial of regaixl by the 



temperance friends. At this meeting the 
venerable Dr. Marsh presided. The model 
and microscope were the means of additional 
instruction to thousands, being used by the 
doctor to illustrate weekly lectures on physio- 
logy and temperance in Malvern. 

In some documents before us, penned for 
the consideration of the home secretary in 
1879, the late Canon J. Bardsley said: "1 
remember Dr. Grindrod lecturing in Burnley 
and also in Blackburn, in which lectures he 
strongly recommended legislative enactment 
for inebriates." Dr. Norman Kerr also stated 
that Dr. Grindrod " was the first in this coun- 
try to advocate the principles on which the 
Habitual Drunkards' Act is based;" and the 
late estimable Dr. S. S. Alford, in his paper 
given in the report of the Proceedings of the 
National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, vol. iiL 1879-80, pp. 41, 42, 
records the fact that as early as 1839 Dr. 
Grindrod's Bacchus enforced the necessity of 
restraining habitual drunkards, adding that 
the circulation of this essay in America " doubt- 
less led to legislative effort in that country." 
The following are Dr. Grindrod's own words 
on this subject : — "Drunkenness may correctly 
be considered as a species of voluntary in- 
sanity. A question, therefore, arises whether, 
under such circumstances, it would not be 
justifiable and humane on the part of the 
legislature to enact such a measure as would 
place persons subject to fits of intemperance 
under temporary confinement or control. The 
question is one of great importance. A law, 
indeed, to this effect would be not only an act 
of mercy to the drunkard himself, but in its 
operation it might be productive of a salutary 
influence in restraining the prevalence of in- 
temperance." He then goes on to show that 
in the West of Scotland, the island of Jersey, 
&c., such regulations were actually in force 
{Bacchus, 1839, p. 506). 

Something of the same nature was intimated 
by Mr. J. L. Levison in his lecture On the 
Hereditary Tendency of Drunkenness, pub- 
lished in 1839, p. 60, where, speaking of the 
inebriate, he says: "If he says he cannot act 
as a rational and responsible agent, then let 
him be confined and no longer be allowed to 
do the injury his habits inflict on a wife and 
family, and on society." 

Reverting to Dr. Grindrod's lectures we 
may remark that their influence was not con- 
fined to the mere audiences who attended 
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them,biit thesabatAuceof them wospiiblitilied 
in the vnrioiis local papera, ufteD to the enteot 
of sevenil oohimni, nnd in Tiumaroua JnBt;incea 
thej were piihliBlied 8«parat«lj And widelj 
circulated. One ksue, extendiog to 16 pngee, 
of three lectures delivered in the Theatre 
Royal, Whitehaven, September lat, 2d, and 
3d, 1645, renJly coustitutes a BcientiGc tnct, 
and is a complete rttitmi of the medical prin- 
ciplea of total abstjueuce. In every town 
which Dr. Orindrod visited he gave a medical 
lecture to children, often 2000 or 30(K) at one 
meeting, and also a separate lecture to femalee, 
with special medical expositions. In 1645 he 
delivered a aeriea of lectures at Macclesfield, 
including two gratuitous lectures to females, 
at each of which aliout 2i)00 of the fair sex 
were present, and neatly one-half o£ them 
(918) signed the total abstinence pledge, the 
tutal number of pledges taken during this 
visit being 3S00 {j\'orliem CounCies Journal, 
18-16, p. 70). 

From the first Dr, Grindrod very strongly 
urged the importance of fei^ale advocacy. It 
was, he contended, a meatis of reaching a class 
on whose influence much depended iu regard 
ta the habitaof the husband. On this ground, 
so early as 1836, and afterwards, he urged the 
desirabilit)' of establishing schools of domestic 
ecoDomj, ia which instruction could be given 
in cookery, sewing, and other family duties. 
During the course of bis lecturing tours he 
almost in varkbly gave a free lecture tofemales, 
in which he dilated on points of female phyei- 
ologtciil interest, such as nursing on teetot4tl 
principles, &c. Such was the nature of those 
two lectures at Macclenfield, a recognition of 
which was expressed inthe form of a white satin 
drew presented Uj Mrs. Grindrod. Honour is 
dne to Mrs. Grindrod for the invaluable aid 
and encouragement she gave her husband dur- 
ing the whole of his ardiiuus labours. She was 
his amanuensis, travelling companion, counsel- 
lor, and friend ; sacriticing home and all its 
comforts, enduring hardship and fatigue, and 
travelled eome thousands of miles to aaaiet her 
husband in bis great work. In all his public 
efforts she was an efficient helpmeet, an ami- 
able, earnest, self-sacrificing, heroic 'worker. 

An account of these lectures to females was 
girw, with a pictorial illnstration, in one of 
the metropolitan pictorial papvrs. to these 
female meetings Dr. Grindrod urged in em- 
phatic language the duty of motbera to train 
tlieir children in principles of totAl abstinence. 



Although we have a mass of informatiou 
before na, we are com|ielled to condense our 
sketth of Dr, Grindrod's labours, and in doing 
Boreroark that the career of this heroic pioneer 
of temperance loay be divided into three por- 
tions: (I) his labours in Manchester from 1830 
up to the year 1B44; (2) the medical mission, 
which extendeii from the early part of 1844 
to the middle of July, 1850; and (3) his la- 
bours during thir^ yeara in Malvern, of 
which we shall have to speak later on. 

All his avnilable means, private fortune in- 
cluded, were exhausted by the claims arising 
out of his exertions during bis residence in 
Manchester. At the end of his mission through 
the country he had not been able to reserve a 
single shilling for future wants, and therefore 
he had to commence a third career of active 
exertion. He was induced to make Ifiilveru 
the scene of his future operations. We have 
given these particulars of the labours of Dr. 
Grindrod because he may be said to have de- 
voted himself entirely to the work, and has 
a just claim to pre-eminence; yet there were 
other medical men who did in their own 
sphere, at great sacrifice and against great 
odds, valiant and invabiable service to the 
cause in the days of struggle and trial. 

Aa already intimated in other chapters. Dr. 
J. B. Kirk of Greenock led the van of the 
temperance reformers in Scotland as an active, 
laborious total abstainer in the very infancy 
of the movement, and found an able, earnest, 
and faithful co-worker in Dr. Daniel Rich- 
mond of Paisley, the founder of the Paisley 
Youths' Total Abstinence Society in 1632. Dr. 
C. Ritchie was one of the early officials of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Temperance 
Society. Edinburgh furnishes the names ot 
Dr. J. C. Ferrier, who became an abstainer iu 
1832; Dr. Menzies, who became an abstainer 
in 1S35, and was the second president of the 
Ediuburgh Total Abstinence Society ; Dr. 
Bums, the third president of this society, be- 
came an abstainer in 1836. Glasgow givea us 
the names ot Dr. Thomas ; Dr. Formau, pro- 
prietor and editor of The Teetotal Mirror; and 
several others. From Dumfries we have the 
name of Dr. James Gilchrist, and aflerwards 
the talented Dr. J. M. M'CuUoch. Abeiileen 
had its Dr. Alex. Linton; Inverness, its Dr. 
J. M'Keuzie, J.P.; and numerous otbers are 
amongst the band of temperance men in Scot- 
land who were active friends and snpportera 
of the temperance n 
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Ireland also stands in the forefront in this 
respect; Dr. John Cheyne, Dr. Joshua Har- 
vey (both eminent men in the profession), 
being engaged in the work at a very early 
period. 

Dr. John Oxlet of Loudon was a prac- 
tical teetotaller as early as 1790, and Dr. C. H. 
LovELL of London was early in the field. Dr. 
J Higginbottom of Nottingham was one of 
the very first medical men in the country to 
catry out temperance principles in their regu- 
lar practice. He was an earnest, laborious, 
and faithful friend of the cause, as was Dr. 
Henry Mudge of Bodmin, Cornwall. Dr. John 
Fothergill of Darlington, Dr. Thomas Beau- 
mont of Bradford, and others, have already 
been noticed, and many others will be named 
in due course. 

In 1847 the second general medical declara- 
tion was originated, and the signatures pub- 
lished by Mr. John Dunlop. This declara- 
tion was signed by over 2000 of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons in the coun- 
try, including Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir James 
Clarke, Sir W. Bennett, Sir J. Forbes, Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir A. Munro, Sir J. M*Grigor, 
Sir R. Christison, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Dr. 
Copland, Dr. Neil Amott, Dr. A. Farre, Pro- 
fessors Guy, Allen Thomson, Miller, Alison, 
Syme, Henderson, Lawrie, M'Kenzie, R D. 
Thompson, Couper, and Simpson. 

This certificate set forth that perfect health 
is compatible with total abstinence from all 
intoxicating beverages; that all such drinks 
can with perfect safety be discontinued either 
suddenly or gradually; and that total and 
universal abstinence from alcoholic liquors and 
intoxicating beverage of all sorts would greatly 
contribute to the health, the morality, and the 
happiness of the human race. 

On the termination of his great lecture tour 
Dr. Grindrod, urged by many of his friends, 
resolved to settle down and make Malvern a 
centre for the diffusion of temperance prin- 
ciples among the higher classes. Another 
object which Dr. Grindrod contemplated (but 
never accomplished) was a species of college 
or school of instruction for teetotal advocates, 
specially on medical points. 

A water establishment for the treatment 
of disease was, of course, an important and 
practical object. The fame, however, of the 
doctor as a temperance advocate had gone 
before him, and many patients preferred 
going to an establishment where alcoholic com- 



pounds were permitted as medicines. Dr. 
Grindrod also, although treating his patients 
largely by the use of water as a legitimate 
therapeutic agent, eschewed every form of 
charlatanism, and set himself in active oppo- 
sition to those quackeries which, however pro- 
fitable to those who made use of them, were an- 
tagonistic to truth and science. To accomplish 
his design, Dr. Grindrod delivered each week 
during the season, and often during the winter, 
a weekly lecture on " Physiology, Health, and 
Diet," free of charge, to residents and visi- 
tors. These lectures, often crowded, were 
attended exclusively by the educated classes, 
noblemen, clergymen, medical men, and others, 
most of whom were seldom present at a tem- 
perance meeting, and many of them would 
scarcely listen to a professed discourse on 
total abstinence. The subjects announced 
were such as *' The Stomach and its Troubles,*' 
" The Liver and its Trials," " The Brain and 
its Worries," each illustrated by means of 
drawings, the microscope, &c. During these 
scientific but popular expositions, the doctor 
judiciously and quietly introduced the subject 
of the physiological action of alcohol on the 
various organs, backed up by appropriate quo- 
tations from eminent living medical writers. 
It may readily be conceived that these lec- 
tures, in the course of thirty years, delivered 
to an educated audience, had considerable in- 
fluence on the public mind, the audiences con- 
sisting of individuals from all parts of the 
kingdom, and often foreigners who resorted 
to this fashionable watering-place. 

The lecture-room, built by Dr. Grindrod at 
a considerable cost, was the scene of many a 
temperance meeting, and his lawn the arena 
of many a temperance gathering. Canon James 
Bardsley, the Dean of Carlisle (Dr. F. Close), 
the late Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart, Dr. F. 
R Lees, Joseph Malins (G.W.C.T. of the 
I.O.G.T.), and numerous other clerical and lay 
advocates were speakers on these occasions. 
At the age of threescore years and ten, while 
suffering great bodily pain, Dr. Grindrod used 
his pen in preparing for the press works upon 
which he had been engaged for a lengthened 
period. He was in hopes of being able to see 
one in particular pass through the press, but, 
alas ! it was not permitted him. This was An 
Exposition of the Wines of the Ancients, partis 
cularlif in reference to the Wines of the Scrips 
tures. Up to the last, amid many trials, 
discouragements, and losses, he was intensely 
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iatereated io tlie succesa of the cauee be had 
loved and served so long, and wrote a aeriea 
of articles for the Temparatiee Advocale of 
1861, and wveral valuable pamphlets, pub- 
lished by Mr, Drummand of Stirling. 

The full extent and true value of the labours 
of this heroic mid gifted temperance reformer, 
and the immense saoriSces he made for the 
cause, will probably never be known. His 
was a long' continued series of able, active, 
persistent efforts, all having the same object 
in view— the well-being of humanity, and the 
furtherance of the cause of tnie temperance, 
which to the last moment had a warm place 
in his large and generous heart. After a long 
and severe illness, aggravated by anxiety and 
trouble, he passed away, November 16th, 
1883, at the age of seventy -two years. 

In 1884, his work, edited by his sou, entitled 
" T/ie /I'atioii'i I'lce; the Claims of Temi>erance 
on the ChriBtian Church," was published in 

8m John FoRHna, M.D., F.R.S., &c., was 
the fourth son of Mr, Alexander Forbes, and 
was born at Cuttlebrae in 1787. He was 
educated at the Endowed Grammar School 
and at Marischal College, Aberdeen, but re- 
ceived his medical education at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and served several years 
in the medical department of the uavy. 

In 1814 aud 1815 he was flag surgeon to 
the commander-in-chief in the West ludiea, 
where he was present in several naval engage- 
ments, and received the naval war medal. In 
1817 he graduated as M.D. at Edinburgh 
University, and in 1821 introduced to English 
practitioners tlie great discovery of ausculta- 
tion by translating Lnennec's treatise, and 
wrote an original work on the eanie subject 
in 1824 illuHtraling the use of the stetho- 
scope. In 1830 he was appointed physician 
in ordinary to the late Duke of Cambridge, 
physician extraordinary to bis royal high- 
ness the Prince Consort in 1 840, and physician 
to the Queen's household in the following year. 
Sir John was an honorary member of the 
principal medical societies of Europe and 
America, one of the editors of the Q/dopadia 
of Practical Medicine, and the author of sev- 
eral medical works. He received the honour 
of knighthood in 1853, was a Fellow of the 
Boyal College of Physicians, a Doctor of Civil 
Iaw, Fellow of the Royal Society, and for 
several yeara consulting physician to the Con- 
sumption Hospital. He was a personal ab- 



stainer of several years' standing, and did 
really valuable service to the cause, both by 
his own pen, and by his admission of articles 
from the pen of others in the Britith and 
Foreign Medical Review, of which he was the 
editor. His name will be found among those 
who signed the medical temperance declara- 
tion of 1847. Sir John died on the 13tli of 
November, 1861, in the seventy- fourth year of 

DR.ALEX&t(niERLlNTDM,of Aberd een,wasDne 
of the most studious and laborious friends of 
the cause in Scotland. lie gave his special 
attention to statistics and other subjects of a 
practical character, and his l>est exertions 
were ever at the service of a philanthropic en- 
terprise. But of all other questions that of 
the temperance reformation lay nearest to Di'. 
Linton's heart. He maintained that alcohol 
is a poison, and therefore can have no use as 
au ingredient in any beverage. His opinion 
on this point was the result of long and care- 
ful experiment; and his efforts to have this 
fact recognized by all temperance reformers 
were unwearied and unremitting. Every 
as[>ect of the temperance movemeut was as 
familia.r to him as the letters of the alphabet. 
He deB]]ly regretted the adoption of the terma 
'' teetotal " and " leetotaliam " in the advocacy 
of the temperance cause, maintaining that 
the term "temperance," properly understood, 
covers the whole field, and as a moral duty 
imperatively forbids the use as a beverage 
of any quantity of liquor containing alcohol. 
In the triumph of the temperance cause he 
saw, so to speak, the salvation of the country, 
and hence his untiring efforts in that direc- 
tion. Often would he say, "Displace intem- 
perance, and all the social problems which are 
at present so beset with difficulty at once 
become manageable." To Dr. Linton is due 
the advanced state of temperance opinion in 
Aberdeen (Aberdeen Herald). 

Dr. Linton died at Aberdeen, April 10th, 
1872, at the age of eighty-two years. 

John Bai.bibnib, A.M., M.D., author of 
T/iB PhilQiophy of the Water Care, and for 
some yeara conductor of a hydrojKithic estab- 
lishment at Bridge of Allan, was born July 
21st, 1810. He signed the tempaiance pledge 
in the shop of Mr. William Collins, Wilson 
Street, in 1829. Some yearsago lie thus wrote: 
"I hope I may take to myself the satisfaction 
of having done some small service to my fellow- 
creatures by preaching the teetotal doctrine, 
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Bad to myself and cliiWreii bj priictising it. 
Mj laliDUK in that line have been entirety 
privnte and professional. The pUtform ia 
not, and lias never been, my sphere of labour; 
but every patient I endeavour to bring into 
the renuociation of strong liquors ns a com- 
mon beverage, and many a wavering or re- 
lapsed teetotaller I have i-eclainied to the faith 
aiid coiiGrmed in liia pledge. My children, I 
ho[ie, will follow in my steps iu all things that 
are good. They are horn and bred Reohabites, 
and they are ]iledged to trausmit from genera- 
tion to generation their father's temperance 
principles and practice." 

James Chawfobd FBaBiBB, M.D., was a 
most devoted Bbst.-iiner from 1836 until his 
death. He laboured very zealously iu belialf 
of the Edinburgh Total Abstinence Society — 
day after dny and night after night visiting 
the lanes and closes of the city. After his 
removal to England he continued bis efforts 
in every possible way,and soon became beloved 
as A skilful physician and a Christian philan- 
thropist. Iu September, 1849, he died at his 
reaideuce. North Brixton, Surrey, at the early 
age of forty-one years. 

Dr. J. Mackehkis, of Inverness, fourth eon 
of the late Sir Hector Mackenzie, of Gairloch, 
Bart., was a staunch friend and suppoTt«r of 
the temperance movement. Having stadied 
medicine, he served several years in the army 
as a surgeon. On his retirement he settled in 
Inverness. He was for a great number of 
years a consistent abst.'uner, and frequently 
addressed soin^es and other temperauce meet- 
ings, especially in the northern counties. He 
was the author of several interesting pnm- 
phiets on temperance topics, and in many 
ways contributed to the promotion of the tem- 
nerance cause. He was a vice-president and 
staunch supiMjrter of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. In 1867 he was elected provost of 
Inverness, and did much to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the town. Throughout life 
he took a deep interest in the crofter question, 
and published several treatises on that sub- 
ject. He died in December, 1686, in his eighty- 
third year. 

In Chapter xii. we gave a brief notice of 
thelat« Dr. Joun Snow, one of the pioneers of 
temperance in the Yorkshire districts. Since 
writing that chapter we !mve been favoured 
with a copy of TAa Aidrpiad for July, 1887, 
containing a most interesting and affection- 
ately written biography of Dr. Snow from the 



pen of his friend and fellow-labourer, IW. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, the prince of 
medical tenipei^uce reformers of to-day. Dr. 
Richardsou gives particulars of the life, private 
character, scientific researches, and works of 
Dr. Snow, which prove that he was one of th« 
moat remarkable men of the age, and to hba 
the medical profession, and the world, is in- 
debted for some of the most valuable scientific 
and medical discoveriesof the Victorian period. 
He is rightly placed by Dr. Richardson in tbe 
front rank of those wlio deserve Ui be 
in everlasting remembrance." 

Dr. Snow was an earnest, paiustakiiig, 
humane, and self-sacrificing student of the 
" divine art of healing," or assuaging tlie ilta- 
to which human flesh is subject. The 
ought to know more of such tneu, and Dr. 
Richardson would do honour to himself, tli* 
medical profession, and to the cause of 
perance, if he would republish that spli 
biogruphy of Dr. Snow (adding a few par^ 
culars relative to his temperance work, when 
he was unknown to fame). One short exttaet 
wilt be interesting. Dr. R. says: "Anything 
and everything of scientific interest that ar- 
rested his attention aroused his enthustaam 
and his desire to be of use. When I 
living at Mortlake, he would mn down, oM 
request, after his day's duties were over, to •. 
pott mortemy to see a poor patient, or to 
]iart in an ex|teriment, returning as cbeerilf 
as though he had received the heaviest fee 
Tiiis is but one example of Ins kindly UAton.' 

Just about the time that Dr. Grindrod 
exciting public opinion in favour of total ab- 
stinence, others were trying to defend the 
of alcoholic liquors and to oppose teetotal] 
Among.-it these was an Independent minictar 
at Market Drayton, named John H. Bar- 
row, who publicly and privately opposed tha 
new doctrine as being based on unscriprtuni 
grounds. A public discussion was arranged 
between him and Dr. F. E. Lees, which took 
place on Tuesday, September Olh, 1846, in the 
National School-room, Market Drayton, and 
lasted for three hours and a half, eaeb dt»- 
putant limiting himself to twenty minotes aa 
the dnration of a single speech. The Rev. I^ 
I'unting, M.A,, vicar of Chesby, was cbairmaa 
for Dr. Lees, and the Rev. E. F Ho^ea, of 
Rugeley, for Mr. Barrow, This event created 
great interest, and many )>ersons came from 
long distances to hear the debate. Dr. Leetf 
projXKiition was, that teetotaliam is in hannoi^ 
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with Scripture; Mr. Barrow contending that 
the moderate use of iutoiicating liquors is 
eaactioned by the Scriptures. A report ot the 
diflcuBBion was published nod largely circu- 
lated. Before tlie close of the year Mr. Barrow 
published a pamphlet of about 80 pages, en- 
titled " TemperaiKe and TeeCotalifm. Being 
a Candid Euqniry into the Lawfulness or Ua- 
lawfulness of usiug Distilled and Fermented 
Liquoi's. Conducted on the Crounds of Scrip- 
ture, Fhilosuphy, and Expediency, but espe- 
ciailj Scripture, By John H. Barrow, lode- 
peudent Miuister, Market Drayton, with an 
Appendix." 

Inasmuch as it hnd a disastrons effect upon 
the temperance societies in the northern coun- 
ties, we must here notice one of the most 
terrible disasters that can possibly (all upon 
a small trading community. However either 
party may have been goaded to it, the results 
have proved that strikes and lock-out« are 
calamities, which invariably prove, iu tlie end, 
disadvantageous and injurious to aU con- 
cerned, and more especially so to the innocent 
wives and cliildreu of the unemployed work- 
men. The loss of the weekly income tor a con- 
tinued period means an incalculable amount 
of suffeiing, want, and sorrow, which no after 
increase of wa^^ can possibly atone for or 
recoup In the hope of obtaining a trifling, 
and sometimes a well-deserved inci'ease of 
wages, or in resisting some uujustifinble re- 
duction, or tyr^unicai iuipositiuu on either 
side, these terrible strikes and lock-outs occur 
in the mining and manufacturing districts. By 
such dioBsters workmen often suffer more 
actual loss than the desired increase, if granted 
and continued for a number of years, can ever 
repay; whilst, on the other hand, employers 
of labour often suffer equal, if not greater loss. 
But this is not the whole of the evil, for, as a 
rule, these disjiutes produce such a stagnation 
in trade as to bring to utter ruin many of the 
trades-people and shopkeepers of the district. 
In smitl! towns, niiuiug villages, and in the 
suburbs of great centres of industry, many a 
workman, by indostry, sobriety, and thrift, 
has saved a tittle money out of his earnings, 
and with this capital has commenced business 
as grocer, provision dealer, &c. In course of 
time many of his fellow-workmen are his best 
customers, so that when a strike or depression 
in tra4e cornea, his own interests and natural 
sympathies lead him to cuntlnue to supply 
their wants, in the hope that the crisis will 



soon be past and he will be repaid. He knows 
that in most coses his customers can be trusted, 
for as a rule, the simple, hard working, un- 
sophisticated people iu mining and manufac- 
turing districts are strictly honest, or were so 
forty or fifty years ngo, na we can testify from 
personal experience. 

But if a strike or lock-out is continued for 
a period of three, four, or five months, then the 
sninll shopkeepei-'d means become exhausted, 
credit is gone, and rum follows. "The Great 
Pitman's Strike" in the north of England 
commenced on the 5th ot April, 1844, when 
the yearly bonds expired, and the men re- 
fused to renew them unless they had two 
shilliDgg per week added to their wages, and 
certain reforms or modifications in the terms 
of working were effected. That there was room 
for reform was at length generally acknow- 
ledged, and that the men had a good case, and 
were, therefore, entitled to the sym)>atUy and 
support ot the public; but nobody ever ima- 
gined that the strike would become general, 
or ot long continuance. The actual number 
of men and boys on strike was reported to be 
33,990, and the stiuggle lasted for nearly five 
months. Living in the very heart of the 
colliery district, and being closely connected 
with many ot the miners' families by business 
reLitions, the writer was an eye-witness of and 
a sharer in the fearful sufferings and haid- 
sliips through which many of them had to 

Finding the men determined to hold out, 
some of the colliery owners resorted to the 
cruel expedient of punishing them, through 
their wives and children, by forcibly ejecting 
them from their dwellings. At that time the 
miners paid no rent, but lived in cottagw 
erected near the colliery, and owned bj the 
proprietors. The houses consisted of one large 
room, used for living, cooking, washing, and 
sleeping purjioaes. In some instances a wooden 
shanty was erected by the tenants or occupiers 
themselves as pantry, store-room, &c. Tliis 
was at the back of the house when possible, 
for some of them were boilt back to back, oi 
a double house was often used by two families, 
and iu this case there was no ventilation save 
by the door and window, in what might be 
termed the front of the dwelling. Above the 
dwelling- place was a large uuceiled lott, used 
as a sleepiug apartment for the younger mem- 
bers ot the famDy. By putting up wooden 
partitions and ceilings, then papering the 
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whole witliH uent waIl-pAper,and fixing a sky- 
light in tba roof, taauy of these lofts were 
miule bj' skilful haD'ls, in leisure hours, iuto 
neat cos^ -looking bed -rooms. 

In the most sheltered corner of tlia large 
loner room or hoase-pUce wss a maeaive ma- 
hogauy four-post bedstead, with ita coally 
damask ciirtaius and other artistic draperies, 
for the colliers' wires and daughters knew 
how to knit " the leaf and trellis," " the cockle- 
shell, " and other well-known patterned val- 
ances, covers, &c. 

Near the head of the bed was the eight- 
day case-clock — now commonly known as 
"grandfathei-'s clock"— and at the foot near 
the entrance stood the well-poliahed double 
chest of mahogany drawers, njjun the cornice 
of which stood a pair of handsome china 
dogs, or two or three smalt statuettes or oma- 
meuta. lu some houses eould be found in 
a nicely-sheltered but prominent position a 
mahoganychiffonnierand book-case containing 
a well-bound family Bible, Matthew Henry's, 
Dr. Adam Clarke's, or some other popular 
conimentary in several voUiwea; Fleetwood's 
Life of Chriit, Family DeooHon, Barnes' 
^oltt, Bunyan's Horif*, Burns' Poemi, the 
Talet of the Bordert, and other works. On 
the walla were a few choice and substantial I j- 
fmmed engravings. 

Upon the man lei -shelf, and hanging on the 
walls above atid about the fireplace, were 
the bright, shining brass candlesticks, copper 
kettle, warming-pan, and other domestic ar- 
ticles. Alargestrongironfenderstood upon the 
well-whitened hearth -stone, and where there 
were young children there was often a good 
strong fire-guard \fi protect them from the lire, 
which burned night and day. Upon the hob 
stiiod the large metal kettle for immediate use; 
while hanging in the corner were a choice set 
of fire-irons, whose only use was that ot oma- 
nieuling the comer, and adding to the labour 
of those who had all these glittering articles 
to polish and keep in order. At one side of 
the flreplnce, attached to the wall, was a strong 
settle or bench used as couch and seat, which 
io winter was the most coveted seat in the 
house. Against the window, and sheltered 
from the door by a wood brattice or partition, 
was the large strong Ueal-lable where the 
family sat at meals, some using the wood 
cliaira or stools siiecially provided for every- 
day use, or a small form which, wlieu not in 
use, was pushed underneath the table. 



At the Cop of the table stood the arm- 
chair for the head of the house, and distin- 
guished visitors were invited to occupy one of 
the niahogauy hair-sented chairs, or one of the 
square -bottomed highly- polished birch chairs, 
which were usually set round the beat bed- 
stead, and covered with handsome knitted 
anti-mncassars, the work of the mother and 
daughters. Where the family was large, and 
the father was in favour with the oveiTttsii 
and viewer of the colliery, then tbey were 
allowed to occupy a double house — tijat is, 
one witli two rooms downstaira; and the par- 
lour in some of these houses would have put 
to shame the drawing-rooms of peraons In more 
exalted positions. In this parlour the besL 
bedstead, roahognny chairs, &c, were placed, 
on the floor was a good carpet; on the mantel- 
piece a large |)late-glasa mirror and orna- 
ments i in the centre, or at one side, a maho- 
gany table, and the window was furnished 
with rich and costly hangings. Id a promi- 
nent position in some houses the well-framed 
Recliahite emblem or certificate, and the 
family pledge-card, told the visitor that tiiia 
WHS the home of a teetotaller. 

In one or two instances the walls of this 
apartment would be further adorned by the 
complete series of engravings, in mahogany 
frames, representing the life and career of Sir 
Henry Altercourae, which were then highly 
prized by well-to-do teetotallers. The uppei- 
portion of these houses would be partitioned 
offiulo neat comfortable bed-rooms for thechil- 
dren; or, where the family was small, one of 
these rooms would be reserved for the m 
mmlation of the preacher, when it was b 
turn to be entertained here, or by the te«- i 
total lecturer, who was always sure of a heart]'*! 
welcome and kindly treatment. 

This is no fancy sketch, but a truthful dm- j 
Bcription of the homes of sober, indnstriouif J 
and thrifty colliers in the county ot Durham — 
homes so familiar to the writer, that he cu 
point out the exact position of every arti^ I 
enumerated above. He lias repeatedly slept | 
upon a good feather-bed in one of those ctMj ' 
bed-rooms, built, as described, by the hands ol ' 
the occupants themselves, and tastefully d 
rated and furnished. 

The reader can easily understand that it 
was with very great reluctance, and after | 
much long-sulfering and loss, that the a 
pants of Bucl) houses were induced to leave j 
the home they had almost lii«rally built a 
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tumislied for themselvea. Maiij oE them had, 
in MddilioD, well-cultivated garden-plota in 
which they grew their own vegetableH, and 
Bome took a pride in feeding and rearing pigs, 
so that in wiutertlieyhad their own sweet and 
delicious home-fed bftcou and hanis hnngiug 
from the joints or rafters of the Louse, where 
they could cut and come again till another 
was ready to hang up in place of that con- 
sumed. 

Into such homes as those we liave attempted 
to describe, while the strike was pending, bands 
of ruffians from the town were sent by the 
remorseless colliery owners or their agents, 
and innocent women and children, with alt 
tlieir household treasures, were ruthlessly and 
cruelly thrown outside to do the best they 
could or perish. After their grief had been 
spent, and consultation with sympathizing 
friends and neighbours, and the readily-prof- 
fered aid of men who had come from neigh- 
bouring villages, the goods were removed to 
some convenient place, where an encampment 
was made upon the wayside, on the moorland, 
or in a field, and liere some of them remained 
for weeks figether. 

In many cases the husbands and sons were 
tramping the country at the time soliciting 
monetary aid from the public, and thus the 
burden and toil, the grief aud despair of the 
women and cliildren were greatly intensified. 
Memory recalls these scenes with realistic 
vividness, and brings us iulo the large encamp- 
ment in the fields between Hough ton- le- Spring 
and the Downs Lane, where numbers of once 
healthy and happy families were huddled to- 
gether for a considerable period. 

Tlie beautifully-polished furniture soon be- 
came dull, and was much injured by exposure 
to the Bun and rain. Everything that skill 
could devise to make the poaitiou endurable 
was resorted to. The larger pieces of fur- 
niture were placed together so as to form a 
barrier against the sharp piercing winds, and 
to hold up the sheets, quilts, aud carpets used 
to make a roof for their temptorary home. Jn 
the most sheltered part of this rude tent was 
the bed upon which lay the sick and half- 
starved little children or aged persons. How 
their dark piercing eyes eagerly acanned the 
faces of the visitors, and with what avidity 
they held out their hands and eagerly clutched 
the food, fruit, &c, brought to them by cha- 
ritable aym[inthizers ! We made repeated 



pany with a frieud, who was sent out with a 
heavily-laden basket of provisions to relieve 
the distress of some of these an Serin g and de- 
serving families. 

As the conteniB of this basket were emptied 
upon the table we could not fail to see the 
earnest expressions of heart-felt gratitude, and 
with scalding tears coursing down their cheeks 
the elder ones would implore Heaven to bless 
us and those who sent us. Tired as we were 
when we arrived, we felt more than repaid tor 
all our toil, aud often wished our stiire could 
have been multiplied a hundredfold. We 
witnessed several of the moualer meetings held 
at Sidney How and other parts of the district. 
Grand and impi^aing were the processions of 
vast numbers of brave, heroic, but half- 
famished men and boys, who, as neatly 
dressed as possible, and amid the noise of the 
bands of music — their own colliery bands 
mostly — the dazzling display of flags, banners, 
and mottoes, ninrched along striving to smother 
their griefs and hide their sorrows. There 
were many in those motley crowds who proved 
to a demonstration 

'■ How aublima u thing it ia 
Til Buffer hjhJ be itrong." 

How eagerly we listened to some of the 
Bpeeches, especiHlly of those made by men 
whom we knew — earnest, faithful, local 
preachers, temperance advocates — not profes- 
sional lecturers, but honorary workers iu the 
cause — -men who loved it for its own sake and 
for the blessings it had conferred upon them 
and theirs before the great trouble came ! 
While we listened to the almost deafening 
cheers raised as some salient point was made, 
something sjiid that electrified the audience, 
we inly sighed, and felt that the glare aud 
glitter, the music and cheers, the eloquent 
speeches, could not erase the deep lines nor 
remove the worn, wan, famished looks from 
the faces of many of those who were thus 
gatliered together. 

Sadly and sorrowfully we took all in, and 
as "a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind," 
we sometimes attempted to express our eym- 
]iathy in words, but often failed, the unbidden 
tears and sobs choking our utterance, but our 
Intentions were fully appreciated aud acknow- 
ledged by a gentle pre^ure of the hand, a 
glance of the glistening eye, and an involun- 
tai'y prayer or invocation. 

As week after week went by.and the struggle 
became more detenuiued on both sides, then 
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indeed sorrow and sadness reigned everywhere. 
After much suffering and untold loss to the 
district the end came at last, and although the 
miners did to some extent gain their point, 
and certain valuable reforms were effected in 
the subsequent management of coal-mines, yet 
the cost to employers and employed was im- 
mense, and many felt the effects of that 
struggle during the whole course of their after- 
life. Families were broken up and widely 
scattered, never to be united again on earth. 
Savings of years were spent for food and 
necessaries, and all idea of thrift for ever 
abandoned. Household treasures were sold, 
broken up, lost, or injured, and the once 
neat, industrious housewife became a broken- 
spirited, listless, and careless woman, sighing 
for rest in the grave, or, still worse, seeking 
consolation in the spirit-bottle. 

Men who, before the strike, were earnestly 
trying to reform their lives and live as Chris- 
tians should, lost heart and faith. Driven 
by desperation, or allured by the temptations 
of the ever-open dram-shop, and the persua- 
sions of their drinking companions in their 
thankless wanderings through the country soli- 
citing aid for the suffering, they relapsed into 
their former habits, and the last state of these 
men became worse than the first Young men 
and boys were brought into contact with vice 
and crime, to which many of them in their 
peaceful happy homes had hitherto been 
sti'angers, and they were thus led on to dis- 
grace and ruin. 

Women and children, through their exposure 
to the changes of the weather, together with 
the inconveniences and discomforts of tempo- 
rary camp life, and the lack of proper food 
and other necessaries, became the subjects of 
disease, many being brought to premature 
graves, whilst others endured years of un- 
abated suffering. 

Tradesmen and shopkeepers, who at the 
commencement of the struggle were in toler- 
ably good circumstances, became reduced to 
poverty, and some to absolute want. Tongue 
cannot tell nor pen describe all the evils that 
flow from a prolonged struggle between capital 
and labour. Strange it is that even yet — in a 
land so highly favoured, so full of Christian 
influences — no great or necessary reforms can 
be effected without much suffering and loss, 
and until after long years of persistent effort 
on the part of the advocates of such needed 
reforms. 



As may be easily imagined, this prolonged 
struggle had a most injurious effect upon 
many of the local temperance societies in the 
northern districts, many of them being en- 
tirely broken up, the funds of the Rechabite 
tents in some instances were exhausted, and 
the scattering of the members necessitated 
changes which ended in dissolution. Some 
few of the leading speakers, &c., amongst the 
miners, at the termination of the struggle 
were steadily refused employment, and they 
with their families removed to other districts, 
or emigrated to America, New Zealand, or 
Australia, while many who had been active 
workers in and liberal contributors to tlie 
temperance cause were unfitted for work and 
unable to subscribe. In some localities, where 
active temperance organizations existed at 
the time of the strike, years elapsed before 
a reorganization took place, and then under 
new auspices and with little of the force, fire, 
and fervour of the old times. From 1837 to 
1844 the greater part of the colliery districts 
of Northumberland and Durham were alive 
with active, earnest temperance workers, led 
on by George Dodds, George Charlton, Joseph 
Bormond, James Rewcastle, Dr. Fothergill, 
Thomas Siddle, Thomas Winskill, and a host 
of able, laborious, local workers in the towns 
and villages. 

At the time that this strike took place the 
Northern Temperance Association, embracing 
parts of Durham, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, &c., was in active operation, and was 
instrumental in diffusing much light and doing 
great good. Its official organ, The Northern 
Temperance Journal^ was published by Mr. 
James Rewcastle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
in 1844, the very period of the strike, Mr. 
Joseph Bormond was district agent of the 
association, there being no doubt that his 
active spirit was roused and his sympathies 
enlisted on behalf of the sufferers. This ter- 
rible disaster told heavily upon the associa- 
tion and almost ruined its prospects, which 
before the strike were very hopeful and en- 
couraging. 

In this connection we should like to intro- 
duce a few brief notices of working coal-miners 
who have taken an active part in temperance 
and other public questions, but must reserve 
some of them for another chapter. 

Thomas Burt was born at Morton Row, 
by Percy Main Colliery, near North Shields, 
November 12th, 1837. In 1840 his father, 
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who was a collier, removed to Seghill Colliery 
— now known as Blake Town — where the 
children, including Thomas, were encouraged 
to strive to obtain an education. Mr. Burt, 
senior, took a prominent part in the great 
strike of 1844, and was therefore "boycotted" 
by the masters, and found it difficult to obtain 
employment He finally removed to Seaton 
Delaval, and at ten years of age Thomas be- 
came a trap-door keeper at Haswell pit. It 
took him an hour each day to walk to and 
from the pit, another hour's tramp down the 
pit, so that he was fully engaged for fourteen 
hours each working day, the regular working 
hours at that time being twelve hours per 
day. Having a good example at home, he 
seldom tasted any kind of intoxicating liquors, 
and at the age of fifteen years signed the total 
abstinence pledge. All his spare time was 
devoted to self -culture, the study of Latin and 
shorthand included. Mr. Burt joined the late 
Alexander Bltth, John Howie, and others 
in forming the Northumberland and Durham 
Miners' Permanent Relief Fund. 

In 1865 Mr. Burt was appointed secretary, 
and at the general parliamentary election of 
1874 he was elected M.P. for Morpeth by a 
large majority of votes over Major Duncan. 
He has held that position up to the present 
with credit to himself and honour to the con- 
stituency. In all measures affecting the in- 
terests of temperance Mr. Burt has been at 
his post, and proved himself faithful. 

An insight into his character was given 
in a smart letter published in the Newcastle 



Chronicle, 1866, written by Mr. Burt in reply 
to an anonymous assailant who signed him- 
self "A Coal-owner." Mr. Burt said: "I was 
chosen agent for this association for the 
purpose of doing the best I could to aid the 
workmen in securing justice. I did not force 
myself on the men; they urged me to take 
the office; and as soon as they can dispense 
with my services I am prepared to resign. 
But so long as I am in office I will do my 
best to serve my employers. Four months 
since I was a hewer at Choppington Colliery. 
As a working man I was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, serving employers whom I re- 
spected, and who, I believe, respected roe. I 
had been at that colliery nearly six years, and 
during that time I had never a wrong word 
with an official of the colliery. 'A Coal- 
owner' may ask there whether I was a 'dema- 
gogue' or an 'agitator.' I left the colliery 
honourably, and I have no doubt I can get 
work again at that place if I want it. If not^ 
I can get work, I doubt not, elsewhere, and 
under good employers too; for I long since 
made up my mind not to work for a tyrant. 
I say this merely to let your readers know 
that the position I hold is not degrading either 
to myself or the men who employ me." 

The fact that he has so long retained the 
confidence and support of the mining popula- 
tion of the northern counties proves that he 
is worthy of it, and the esteem in which he is 
held in the House of Commons, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of the United ELingdom, 
indicates his integrity and ability. 
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After his tniBsiou in England, the Rev. 
TheoboW Blnthew returned to Cork aud re- 
anmed his labours amongst his own people; 
but in 1645 troubles and embarrassmenta were 
secretly crushing the mind and energies of 
this brave and loving friend of tiie cause. For 
seven jeara he hod conducted a movement, 
eBtabliahed, extended, and maintained an or- 
ganization nnparnlieled in the history of his 
own or any other country. He seemed to take 
Jittle thought of fionnciitl matters, but eagerly 
pushed on the work, freely incurring all kinds 
of obligations, and raising funds on his own 
i-esponsibility as best he could. To every 
person who took the pledge an enrolment card 
and medal were given, for which they were 
supposed to pay a shilling; but, as a matter 
of fact, not more than one-half of them ever 
paid anything. Many of them were too poor 
to pay, and had long journeys to make to 
reach their homes, and were therefore the 
recipients ot the generous priest's aid and 
assistance; it is no wonder, therefore, that in 
1B46 he found himself indebted to medal 
manufacturers, printers, and others, on beliiilt 
of tlie temperance movement, for something 
over j£5000. His early patron and constant 
friend. Lady Elizabeth Mathew, had to some 
extent raised hopes of leaving him the means 
to liquidate his debts by bequeathing him a 
Bubstantiai token of her esteem; but, alas! 
by her sudden death before she had made the 
nee<lful arrangements, Father Mathew was 
doomed to dlBappointmeuL Just at this very 



moment, too, events transpired that paralysed 
the public mind. That fearful calamity, which 
even now fills the soul with horror — the great 
famine— burst U]jon the country, and Fiilber 
Mathcw's labour from 1846 to 1850 was ou« 
prolonged combat with the fearful scourge 
that desolated the country. Bravely, uncom- 
plainingly, unfalteringly he worked on, amidst 
the wreck ot every hope, the overthrow of all 
he loved and pri/.eil. 

lu May, 1847, he was nominated by the 
clergy ot Cork for the then vacant mitre ot 
that diocese; but the choice was not confirmed 
at Rome, and this new disappointment tried 
his sinking souL 

In the same year, howevei'. Her Moat 
Gracious Miijesty, Queen Victoria, as a mark 
of her approbation of his weritorioas exertions 
in combating the intemperance which iu bo 
many instances obscured and rendered fruit- 
less the virtues of his countrymen, bestowed 
on Father Mathew a. grant of £3M a. year 
from the civil list — a gift alike creditable to 
the government who recommended it and 
acceptable to the feelinga of the country. This 
sum he at once invested in insurance on bis 
own life to iudeniuify his creditors— another 
proof ot hia nobility of character. 

In the early part of the year 1845 the 
directors of the Dublin and Drogbeda Railway 
prewnted Father Mathew with a beautiful 
silver ticket, giving liini a perpetnal fre« 
passage ill the first-claes CBrrioges on their 
way. The inscription on the ticket states 
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it was presented as a tribute of esteem for 
Father Mathew's labours in the temperance 
cause {Leedi Times, 1845). 

Seeiug that despite the success of Father 
Mathew amougst the Catholic portion of the 
comniuuity there was still a, fearful aiuouut 
of drunkenness, a number of Protestants in 
the city of Cork united together, and on the 
20th of October, 1847, founded the "Cork 
Total Abstinence Union," not in opposition, 
but as an addition to Father Mathew's efforta. 
The main object of the union was to try to 
lay hold of those who, being of a different re- 
ligious denomination, would not be likely to 
come so readily under the inSuence of the 
great and good Catholic priest. Lectures were 
delivered, and meetings held in the Primitive 
Methodist, Wealeyan, Baptist, and Indepen- 
dent chapels, and the Friends' meeting-houae, 
and a fortnightly meeting was held in the 
Temperance Hall, Cook Street, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Morgan, John Stopford, Thomas Duna- 
comhe, and others takiug an active part. 

The yearn 1846 to 1848 were memorable 
years of human Buffering to large numbers of 
the poor in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Famine and pestilence IhioDed the ranks of 
many families, suddenly snatching away 
piixenta from their weeping children, wives 
from their husbanda, and children from their 
parents, never again to meet together in this 
woi'ld. In Ireland about three millions of the 
popniation, and in the poverty-stricken Hi^'h- 
lands and Islands of Scotlaud 300,000 of the 
people were deprived of the usual means of 
sustenance by the failure of the potato crop. 
On the 9th of February, 1847, it was sUted 
in the House of Commons that 6000 adidla 
and 10,000 children had already perished from 
sheer famine, and that 26 per cent of the 
whole population would perish unless the 
House afforded relief. The population of 
Ireland was then nearly nine millions, many 
"living at beat in a light-hearted and hopeful 
hand-to-mouth contentment, totally dependent 
on the hazards of one crop, destitute of manu- 
f«ctnring industries, and utterly without re- 
serve or resource to fall back upon in time of 
reverse." To them the potato-blight was utter 
ruin and absolute starvation, the pawn-offices 
being aoon filled with the treasures of the 
people, nay, their clothes, bedding, &c., until 
uotbing more was left for them but to sit m 
moody silence waiting for the relief that was 
BO long iu coming. 



Unfortunately this was just at the time 
that the corn-law agitation wa^ at its height 
in England, and the protectionist press and 
politicians were anxious to keep down any 
preteit for free-trade. When the first alarm 
of famine was given ic 1845, when the blight 
fell upon the profuse crop of potatoes and 
seemed to wither it up in a night, the Duke 
of Richmond, speaking at the Agricultural 
Protection Society's meeting, December 9th, 
1S45, said; "With resjiect to the cry of 
'Famine,' he believed that it was perfectly 
illusory, and no man of respectability could 
have put it iu good faith if he had been ac- 
quainted with the facta vrithin the knowledge 
of their society." 

On the 3lBt of the same month Mr. New- 
degate carried a resolution at Warwick testify- 
ing against " the fallacy and mischief of the 
reports of a deficient harvest," and affirming 
that "there was no reasonable ground for ap- 
prehending a scarcity of food." 

Similar declarations were made, and yet the 
famine was only too clearly manifested, during 
the year 1846, when very inferior flour unfit 
for proper food was sold at four shillings per 
stone. The writer of these pages has a very 
vivid recollection of the Bufferings of the poor 
in the north of England at that jieriod; even 
in agricultural districts the scarcity was 
keenly felt This was one cause for the long 
delay on the part of the government; they 
waited for official testimony, and then waited 
hoping that the next year's crop would change 
gloom to joy, but, alas! it only intensified the 
evil and filled the hearts of the people with 
hopeless despair. Relief works were sug- 
gested, and public soup-kitchens under local 
relief committees attempted to arrest the 
famine. "All over the country large iron 
boilers were set up, in which what was called 
"soup" was concocted; later on Indian-meal 
stirabout was boiled. Around these boilers 
on the roadside there daily moaned and 
shrieked and scuffied and fought crowds of 
gaiiDt, cadaverous creaturea that once had 
been men and women made in the image of 
God ! The feeding of dogs in a kenue! woa 
far more decent and orderly. I ouce thought 
—ay, and often bitterly said in public and in 
private— that never, never wonid our people 
recover the shameful humiliation of that brutal 
public soup-boiler scheme. I frequently stooil 
and watched the scene till tears blinded me, 
and I almost choked with grief and passion. 
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It waa heart -breating, almost mnddeniiig to 
see; but help for it there wus none" (A. M. 
Sullivan's New Ireland, chap, vi.), 

Mr. SalUvan, speaking from peisonal Udow- 
ledge, t«lla ub tliaC whes relief works were set 
ou foot b; the governmeiit: "The wretched 
people were by thia tlniB too waited oud ema- 
ciated to work. The endeavour to do so under 
an iuclement wintry sky only hastened death. 
The; tottered at daybreak to the roll-call; 
vainly tried to wheel the barrow or ply the 
pick, but fainted away ou the 'cutting,' or 
lay down on the wayside to rise no more. 
Aa for the ' roads' on which bo much tnouoy 
waa wuted, and on which so many lives were 
sacrificed, hardly any of them were finished. 
Miles of grass-grown earth-works throughout 
the country now mark their course and com- 
menioiate tor posterity oue of the gigautic 
blunders of the famiue time." 

Speaking of the decline of funerals, and the 
Irish idea thereof, be remarks: "Soou, alas! 
neither colBti nor shroud could b« supplied. 
Daily in the street and on the footway some 
poor creature lay down »s if to sleep, and pre- 
sently was stiff and stark. lu our district it 
waa a common occurrence to find on opening 
the front door in early morning, leaning 
against it, the corpse of some victim who in 
the night-time had 'rested' in its shelter. 
We raised a public subscription and employed 
two men with horse and cai-t to go round each 
day and gather up the dead. Oue by one they 
were taken to a great pit at Ardnabrakar 
Abbey, and dropped through the hinged bot- 
tom of a ' trap coffin' into a common grave 
below. Id the remoter rural districts even 
this rude sepulture was impossible. In the 
field and by the ditch-side the victims lay as 
they tell, till some charitable hand waa found 
to cover them with the adjacent aoih It was 
the fever which supervened on tiie famine 
that wrought the greatest slaughter and spread 
the greatest terror. For this destroyer when 
it came spared no class, rich or poor. As long 
as it was ' the hunger' alone that raged, it 
waa no deadly peril to visit the sufierers; but 
not so now. To come within the reach of this 
contagion was certain death. Whole families 
perished unvisited and unassisted. By level- 
ling above their corpses the shealing in whicli 
they died, the neighbours gave them a grave. 
I myself asaiated iti such a tAsk under heart- 
rending circumstances in Juue, 1847." 

Til speaking of the deeda of heroism per- 




formed during this awful crisis, Ifr. SulUvwi 
gives a story of which he could speak with 
authority. The Bev. A. B. Hallowell, Pro- 
teatant curate of the pariah, in which Mx 
Sullivan was bom and lived, " went aboat 
doing good" to all, irreii>ective of creed. 
"There were comparatively few of his owu 
Hock in a way to suffer from the famine ; but 
he dared death daily in his desperate eSbrts 
to save the perishing creatures around him. 
A poor hunchback named Richard O'Brien 
lay dying of the plague in a deserted hovel at 
a place called 'the Custom Gap.' Mr. Hatio- 
we!l, passing by, heard the moiiUB and went in. 
A allocking aiglit met his view. On some 
rotten straw in a dark corner lay poor 'Dick' 
naked, except for a few rags across his body. 
Mr. Hallowell rushed Xa the door and aaw a 
young friend on the road: 'Run, run with 
thia sliilling and buy me some wine! 'he cried. 
Then he re-entered tlie hovel, stripped off bis 
own clothes, and with his owu bauds put upon 
the phigue-s trick en hunchback the flannel 
vest and dniwei's and the shirt of which he 
had just divested himself. I know this to be 
true. / was the 'young friend' who went 
for and brought the wine." Mr. Hallowell 
subaequently became rector of Clonakilty, Ire- 
Mr. Sullivan further remarks: Tone 
as the Catholic Irish revere the memory ( 
their own priests who suffered with and diadl4 
for them in that fearful time, they give a plftoftn 
in their prayers to 'the good Quakers, Ood'U 
bless them,' Jonathan Pim, Richard Allen,, J 
Richard Webb, and William Edward FDrat«^4 
afterwards known aa the Right Hon. W. B: 1 
Forster, M.P. for Bradford." 

Not only in England and Scotland, but t 
the great cities of the United States of Am 
rica, meetings were held in 1B4T t 
money for the relief of Ireland, and thei 
meetings were attended by the moat i) 
tisl men of the country. The chief-iuatioo a 
the supreme court presided <: 
held in Phibdelphia, January !8tb, 1647, u 
the vice-president of the United States p 
eided over a meeting held in Waahington. 
New York, Boston, &c, the same sympath 
was manifested, and active exertions made tl 
afford the kind of relief moat needed at tJ 
moment by the people of Ireland. On t 
13th of April, 1847, the American war-ahlp 
JwnMorm sailed into Cork Harbour, und«t 
the command of Robert B. Forbes, with i 
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cargo of brendstufft for the starviiig people 
ot Ireland, vhicli liad been sent over by the 
Americuis as an eipresaion of their BjmpAthy. 
Another cargo was brought over by the 
Uoited States frigate ifacedonia, under the 
command of George C. De Kity. 

Meetings were held in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester, Freston, and other towns, 
where large aiiaemblies passed strong resolu- 
tions on this vital subject, and petitions were 
sent to govemmeutnakingthenitostop distilla- 
tion from grain, and to close public-houses on 
Sunday, StAtistica were given at these meet- 
ings showing that in the midst of all this 
gloom and misery the distilleries and brew- 
eriea were smoking on, and destroying seven 
million quarters of tbe best barley per annum 
to make alcoholic poisons. If this barley had 
been made into bread — and barley loaves would 
have been better than Indian-meal "stir- 
about,"— it would have produced 116,600,1)00 
four-pound loaves of bread, or over thirty 
loaves for everyone of the people Buffering from 
hunger in each year of this fearful visitation. 

By public subscriptions some hundreds of 
thousands of pouuds of British and American 
money was raised and spent in the erection 
of "soup-kitchens" and providing soup for 
the people, or in the purchase of Indian-meal 
to make "stirabout," &c. Mr, Maguire, in bis 
Bioi/Taphy of Father Mathtw {chapters xiv.- 
izviii.), gives terrible accouuta of the suffer- 
ings of the poor people, who in some districts 
were fed with this meal and boused with less 
comfort than swine. 

The labours of Father Mathew and bis 
co-workers during this tearful time were ex- 
traordinary, yet all the while the manufac- 
ture of strong drink was atiil going on, and 
good grain waa worse than wasted. It seems 
passing strange how a so-called ''enlightened 
and Christian government" could be so blind, 
or fail to learn the logic of facts so patent to 
the common observer. In times of dire dis- 
tress and great public peril, such as this wns, 
common sense dictates the propriety of at 
once taking steps to economize and prevent 
the waste of food so much needed, and for 
which the people clamour so loudly. As one 
writer justly observes, " Surely there must be 
something morally hardening to the feelings 
of humanity in this dread traific, that men 
can look so coldly on and see their miuth-tubs 
bubbling up consuming the food, while their 
fellows are dying for the want of it" 



The cry of hunger is a fearful cry, and has 
often been the herald of bloodshed and revolu- 
tion. The eloquent Burke said truly, " Von 
need not reason with hungry bellies; fill them 
with food, and then argue your matter." 
Hunger biia made whole nations mad, and 
prepared the people for anarchy and crime. 
Had the government of the day acted wisely, 
and taken judicious steps to feed the people 
at tbe first outbi'eak of the famine, many pre- 
cious lives would have been saved, and much 
of the crime witii which of late years we have 
had to cope might possibly have been pre- 
vented. The government had A very good pre- 
cedent and undeniable facta to juatify them 
in prohibiting the destruction of grain in the 
distilleries, &c, in the exiieriences of 1796-97. 

Mr. Colquhoun, in hia Treatite on the PoUct 
of London (6th edition, 1800, p. 328), give* 
this testimony: "It is a curious and impor- 
tant fact, that during the period when thedit- 
tilleriei wtn flopped in 1796-97, though bread 
and every neceas^y of life were considerably 
higher than during the preceding year, tha 
poor inert apparendt/ more comfortaUt, paid 
l/ieir rent* more regulaHij, and wen bettar ftd 
than at an^ period for lome yean before, eveit 
though they had not the benefit of the exten- 
sive charities which were distributed in 1795. 
This can only be accounted for bi/ their being 
denied the indulgence of i/in, which had be- 
come in a great measure inacceasible from it« 
very high price. It may be fairly concluded 
that the money formerly spent in this impru- 
dent manner had been applied in ike pure/iiue 
ofpromtione ami other neoeetarici to the amount 
of some ^6100,000. The effect of their being 
deprived of this baneful liquorwos also evident 
in their more orderly conduct; iiuarrels and 
aasaults were less frequent, and they resorted 
seldomer to the pawnbroker's shop; and yet 
during the chief part of this period bread 
was fifteen pencethequarternloaf, meat higher 
than the preceding year, particularly pork, 
which arose in part from the stoppage of the 
distilleries, but chicSy from the scarcity of 

There bad been a total failure in the bar- 
vest, and the distilleries were stopped by act 
of pariiament The yeara 1809-10 and 1813- 
14 were also aeaaons of scarcity, and the dis- 
tilleries were stopjied. The average consump- 
tion of spirits in Ireland in the years 1811-18 
and 1815-17 was 7} mitlions of gallons; in 
the other yeara not quite 4^ millions of gallons. 
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a difference of 3^ millions of gallons. The fol- 
lowing table of imports, extracted and averaged 
from returns made to parliament in 1822, 
shows how the amount thus saved reappears 
in the form of an* increase of the following 



articles of comfort, which bespeak not simply 
the absence of a great curse, but the presence 
of domestic and personal happiness, and of a 
thriving trade, while it helps to solve the 
question — What about the revenue ? — 



Iron, Hardware, and Pota 

Haberdashery, 

Cotton Goods, 

Drapery (new and old), yards 

Blankets, 

Black Tea, lbs. 

Muscovado Sugar, cwts. 



Famine Tean, 
18U»-10-1S-14. 



£467,109 
£140,986 
£197,198 
8,778,514 
60,004 
8,530,643 
881,278 



Yean of Plenty, 
1811-13-lft-17. 



£337,458 

k £110,936 

£104,198 

2,422,444 

26,603 

8,189,132 

306,954 



DecreaM. 



£129,651 

£30,000 

£93,000 

1,356,070 

33,401 

841,511 

74,824 



"Thus," says Dr. F. R hees {Alliance Prize 
Eseat/, p. 128), 'Mn addition, therefore, to the 
saving of disorder, crime, disease, pauper- 
ism, and all their cost, it is clear the excise 
was greatly benefited by the increased con- 
sumption of other excisable articles. What is 
true of Ireland in particular must be true of 
the empire at large. This may be illustrated 
from the fact, that while the actual decrease 
in the consumption of spirits, wine, and beer 
in the year 1860, as compared with the year 
1836, was 524,932 gallons, the increase in the 
consumption of coffee, tea, and cocoa in 1850 
over 1836 was 26,735,914 lbs. Hence, what 
is lost to the excise in one way is made up in 
another. This is confirmed by the fact that 
in the years of Father Mathew's greatest tem- 
perance triumphs in Ireland, while the revenue 
from whisky was vastly reduced, the total 
revenue had increased £90,000 above its aver- 
age, besides saving much in its collection." 

In an address given from the altar of the 
Catholic church at Lisgoold, near Cork, Father 
Mathew thus speaks of the terrible sin of de- 
stroying the food of the people by distillation, 
&c.:— 

*' I am here in the name of the Lord. I am 
here for your good. This is a time to try 
men's souls; and that man or that woman 
must be a monster who would drink while 
a fellow-creature was dying for want of food. 
I don't blame the brewers or the distillers; 
I blame those who make them so. If they 
could make more money in any other way 
they would; but so long as the people are 
mad enough to buy and drink their odious 
manufiicture, they will continue in the trade. 
Is it not a terrible thing to think that so 
much wholesome grain, that God intended 
for the support of human life, should be con- 
verted into a maddening poison for the de- 



struction of man's body and soul ? By a cal- 
culation recently made, it is clearly proved 
that if all the grain converted into poison 
were devoted to its natural and legitimate use, 
it would afford a meal a day to every man, 
woman and child in the land. The man or 
woman who drinks, drinks the food of the star- 
ving; and is not that man or woman a mon- 
ster who drinks the food of the starving?" 
(Maguire's Father Mathew, chap, xxviii.). 

Mr. Maguire tells us that in March, 1847, 
there were employed on the public works the 
enormous number of 734,000 persons, repre- 
senting, at a moderate estimate of the average 
of each family, upwards of three millions of 
persons, and Mr, W. E. Forster in his report 
made the following statement: — " We learned 
that their wages did not average, taking one 
week with another, and allowing for broken 
days, more than 4*. 6</. per week; in fact for 
the most distressed localities of Mayo and 
Galway I should consider this too high an 
average. To get to their work, many of the 
men had to walk five or even seven Irish mUes, 
And the four shillings and sixpence per week 
thus earned was the sole resource of a family 
of six, with Indian-meal, their cheapest food, 
at 2^. 10<i. to 48. per stone! Yet even this 
was the state of those who wei'e considered 
well off — provided for; and to get this provi- 
sion the people were everywhere begging as 
for their lives. In some districts there were 
no public works; and even where there were, 
we found that, though the aim was to find 
employment for one man to every five or six 
souls, it was not really given to more than 
one man in nine or twelve." 

Those of our readers who desire to know 
more of this terrible famine in Ireland are 
referred to Maguire's Biography of Father 
Mathew; A. M. Sullivan's New Ireland; 
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(fSark^a Hi*tnry of tka Irish Famine; and the 
Annalt of (he Soaitty of Friends, from 1846 to 
1649 inclusire, which contain Qiiuut« details, 
and give fearful accounts of the sufTeringB of 
the people, written by jiersona who were eye- 
wttneasee, and whose testimony cannotr be dis- 

A writer in the Bd/ail News Letter, De- 
cember, 1883, nncler the heading of " Irisli 
Poverty; an Old Story Retold," denionstratea 
the fact that much of the poverty which is the 
chief source of Irish misery, unrest, and disaf- 
fection arises from the use of alcoholic liquors- 
He remarks that the driuk bill for alcoholic 
liquors of every sort is over £10,000,000 yearly. 
"The anm, exclusive of the cost of the wine 
consumed, for the yeai- 1878 was, according 
to a trustworthy estimate, £10,952,329. That 
surely is an i^uonuous sura for a poor country 
like Ireland to pay for an entirely useless ar- 
ticle ! We find from the Statistical Abstract 
that the gross amount of the iintiual value of 
land in Ireland for the same year was only 
£9,936,605. Then, at least as much as the 
total cost of the drink is lost to the nation by 
the good which the drinking prevents and the 
evil which it causes. In all, her drinking 
customs cannot cost Ireland less than say 
£20,000,000 a year." 

In times of adversity and trouble, when 
employment is scarce and want rampant, 
people from the country districts flock into 
the large cities and towns, and thus inipose 
upon the already heavily-taied ratepayers 
increased burdens. In most cases, but for 
their intemperate habits, very many of the 
unemployed might have been in tolerably 
good circumstances. The fiicts are the same 
everywhere. In Scotland, Ireland, or Eng- 
land drink and waste is followed by woeful 
want, whilst bb a rule the adherents of tem- 
perance enjoy comparative comfort, and are 
prepared to endure a considerable period of 
adveraity and trial, should such fall to their 
lot. The moral is pkiu. 

Let US now review the work of Father 
Mathew up to this period, and see what 
were the results. From the year 1838, when 
he commeuced his labours as a public tem- 
perance reformer, until 1843-44, when they 
hail arrived at their climar, he had enrolled 
neariy 6,000,000 of his eountrymeu on his 
records of teetotalism. A writer in Meliora 
ID I860 declared that the pledge he had was 
Dumbered 5,628,623, and in the ScottitA lUuitie 



(1848, p. 429) it is stated that the total num- 
ber of pens ins enrolled on Father MatheVs 
list was 5,708,073. The results of this great 
social and moral revolution were seen in the 
diminution ot crime and in the improved 
moral tone of the people. Judges publicly 
uttered their testimony to the value and 
success ot the temperance movement in Ire- 
laud, and the public records give irresistible 
evidence of the good done tn individuals and 
to the community, 

"The results of this movement," says a 
writer in the Temperanee Spectator (1861, pp. 
180, 181), "were as beautiful as they were 
extraordinary, both in a social and moral 
point of view; and although the popular 
enthusiasm iu favour of teetotalism, or the 
entire dause of intoxicating liquors, began to 
abate about the year 1847, yet the beneficial 
changes made in the habits of the people have 
been quite perceptible in their improved 
manners and condition down to the present 
day. The good work then accomplished will 
no doubt be felt to the remotest periods in 
the history of Ireland. The consumption of 
whisky in Ireland reached its maximum in 
1637, when it was nearly fice/iw million gaUotti. 
In 1842 it had come down to its minimiun of 
about 6i million gallons. One oi the striking 
advantages of this diminished coDBumption is 
narrated in a letter from Mr. Thomas Beggs 
of London to Lord Stanley, in December, 
1856, in which he states that the rtduction ot 
crime iu Ireland was greater than ever took 
place in any age or country. He gives the 
following statistics of criminals in prison;— 

■■ In 1837 they wara 12,096. 

,,1838 ll.OflS. 

1.077. 
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Another writer at a later date (Alliance 
Neica, December 29th, 1883) gives the follow- 
ing statistics of crime, &c, in Ireland as a still 
clearer idea of the extent to which, in Father 
Mathew's time, crime was the result of drink- 
ing :— 
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These figures prove to a demonstration that 
the connection between liquor and crime was 
of the very closest, and that the temperance 
reformation effected a very marked change 
for the better. 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan (Xew Ireland, chap. vL) 
makes the following striking observations : — 
^The circumstances under which the drink 
arose anew amongst the Irish people are pain- 
fully reproachful to our law-makers and ad- 
min iiitrators. There were scores, probably 
hundreds of distncts in Irelaud from which 
drink -shops had long totally disappeared, and 
had there been at the time any statutable 
conservation of this 'free -soil' area, three- 
fourths of Father Mathew's work would have 
endured to the present hour. But what 
happened within my own experience and 
observation was this: When the govern- 
ment relief works were set on foot all over 
the kingdoms, close by every pay-office or 
depot there started into operation a meal store 
and a whisky shop; nay, often the pay-clerks 
and road-staff lodged in the latter and made 
it * head - quarters.' Only too well the 
wretched people knew what the fire-water 
would do for them; it would bring them 
oblivion or excitement, in which the horror 
and despair around them would be forgotten 
for a while. In many a tale of shipwreck we 
read with wonder that at the last dread mo- 
ment the crew broached the spirit casks and 
drank till delirium came. In Ireland the 
starving people seemed possessed by some 
similar infatuation when once the fatal lure 
was set before them. In the track of the 
government relief staff, and especiaUy Mi- 
censed' by law, the drink-shops reappeared, 
and to a large extent reconquered what they 
had lost. Not wholly, however. There are 
thousands of men in Ireland to-day who 
< took the pledge from Father Mathew,' and 
hold by it still. There are cities and towns 
in which the flag has never been hauled down, 
and where ita adherents are as numerous as 
ever. To the movement of Father Mathew 
is owing, moreover, that public opinion in 
favour of temperance legislation which Ire- 
land has so notably and so steadily exhibited. 
The pure-souled and great-hearted Capuchin 
has not lived and laboured in vain.'' 

Similar testimony is borne by Mr. J. F. 
Maguire, M.P., and by Mr. James Haugh- 
ton, J.P., and numerous others. If Ireland 
had had local option or some other practical 



method of prohibiting the liquor traffic where 
the voice of the people so desired, the grand 
results of Father Mathew's labours would 
have been permanent, and much of the evil 
which has since fallen upon and been wit- 
nessed in that land would have been averted. 
Moral suasion may, and will under certain 
circumstances do for the individual, but not 
in every case. To cure the nation of its 
foulest blot, its most terrible disease, requires 
the strong arm of the law. The only way to 
root out the cancer is by totally prohibiting 
the common sale of intoxicating liquor. Give 
to the people themselves the legal power, as 
soon as they desire it in sufficient numbers 
to ensure a majority, to rid each town or 
district of the liquor traffic, then may we 
hope for permanent success and see the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland become truly 
sober, virtuous, free. 

One very pleasing and encouraging result 
of the temperance reformation in Ireland is 
stated by Mr. William Church of Belfast in 
a paper read at the International Temperance 
Convention in 1862, in which he says ''that 
thousands of the young men and women of 
Ireland have never tasted the drunkard's 
drink, and know nothing of the frightful 
power of the pernicious habit of using intoxi- 
cating beverages." Some of the most active 
and useful workers in the various temper- 
ance organizations in Ireland are whole-life 
abstainers. 

In the spring of 1848 the Eev. Father 
Mathew had an attack of paralysis, from which 
he recovered in a few weeks, and in 1849 he 
was induced to go over to America, and 
there abo did an immense work; but during 
the two years of his absence he had other 
attacks of paralysis, and returned home to 
Ireland in December, 1851, with a broken 
constitution, while from that time to the end of 
1856 he was in very failing health. In the hope 
of deriving benefit from the change of air and 
scene he went for a year to Madeira in 1854, 
but in the next year, Mr. Sullivan tells us, 
"he found more solace and relief under the 
tender care and affectionate attentions of 
Protestant friends in Liverpool — Mr. and 
Mrs. William Eathlone — than amidst the 
vineyards and orange-groves of the sunny 
southern isle." In 1856 he was brought to 
Queenstown. Believing himself that the end 
was near, he felt anxious to be at home, that 
he might die amid the familiar faces and 
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scenes of his own beloved city. On the Stli 
of Decemlier, lh56, a nai! of sorrow iu tLe 
crowded aCreeta of the city of Cork told timt 
one fondly loved, yea, one alniOBt idolized by 
the people of every creed and party, was how- 
do more. Not Ireland nloue, but all Cfariateu- 
dom mourued the loss of a hero in Father 
Matliew — tlie " Irish Apoatle of Tem])erauce." 

So ended in the eiity-aiith year of hie age 
and the forty-second of his ministry, the life 
of this extraordiuary man — "a life," said one 
who knew him intimately, " which appears to 
be one of the very brightest in the recorde of 
our couutry. His course was one of continual 
active benevolence. He occupied a large 
place iu the hearts of his countrymen; he was 
followed by the praise of mnltitudes; and yet 
he remained to the last plain and simple in 
his manners and in his domestic habits. His 
house was humble, hia floor uncarpeted, and 
hia furniture scanty" (James Haugh ton, J.P., 
IniemalioTtal Convention Report, p, 71). 

"A Memoir of the Very Rev. Tkeobald 
Mathetc, with an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Temperance in Irebnd," was 
written and published in 1810, from the pen 
of the Rev. James Bermingham, pariah priest 
of Borrisokaoe. A large and able work en- 
titled Father Mathete; a Biography, by John 
Francis Maguire, M.P., was pubhshed iu 18(13, 
and a cheap or people's edition iu 1882. From 
this work, A. M. Sullivan's New Ireland, 
AnnaU of tht Friendt, and the Temperance 
Spectator we have gathered the information 
given in these pages relative to the life and 
laboutB of Father Mathew and his co-workers. 
The centenary celebrations of this apostle of 
temperance will be dealt with hereafter in 
this history. 

Of the distinguished men who laboured with 
Father Mathew tliere are two or three deserv- 
ing of special meutiou, and foremost of all is 
the late Rev, De. Johk Spbatt of Dublin, 
who was a true friend of temperance and au 
ardent, khorious worker. On one occasion 
he visited Belfast, and added about 9000 
pledges to the temperance roll. He continued 
to tlie last to labour in various nays to pro* 
mote the interests of the cause in several parts 
of Ireland. He put forth strenuous efforts to 
prohibit Sunday-drinking, and ably assisted 
the efl'oi'ts to secure legialatiuu for Irehind in 
this direction. He died on the eth of August, 
1B69, at the advanced age of eighty yeaia. 

One striking fact in relation to this work 



wae the unity of action and warm friendship 
of men of widely different views — Fathers 
Mathew and Spratt, Catholica; William 
Martin, the brothete Webb, and others, 
Quakers; Richard Dowden and James Hatigh- 
ton. Unitarians; and adherents of other deno- 
minations, BO that they were spoken of as 
" An ti-everything-ariaua." 

Ireland has had few friends more true and 
brave than Alesandbr Maktis Sl'LUVan, 
and Father Mathew found in him a tmly 
devoted and sympathetic worker, one who 
believed that stroug drink was hia country's 
direst enemy. A, M. SulKvau was the second 
son of Mr. D. Sullivan of Dublin, and was 
bom at Bautry, county Cork. Whilst pro- 
secuting his Audies as an artist in Dublin 
and London, about 186:), he became connected 
with the newspaper and periodical prets, and 
on the retirement of Mr., afterward B Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, iu 1665, he became cou- 
nected with ihe Nation newspaper, of which 
he remained editor and proprietor up to the 
close of 1876. In H*57 he travelled for a 
few mouths in America, and published the 
result of a [>ortion of hb tour in a little work 
entitled A Vieit to the VaUeij of Wyoming. In 
1868 he was twice prosecuted by the govern- 
ment on separate indictments for sedition, 
arising out of the Maucliester executions, and 
being convicted uu one, underwent four 
months' imprisonnjent in Richmond jail. 
While in prison notice of hia nomination as 
lord-mayor of Dublin for the ensuing year 
was made in the municipal council, of which 
he was a member, but he at once stopped the 
proceedings. On his i-elease a committee was 
formed to present him with a national testi- 
monial, hut he expressed his disinclination to 
be the recipient of any compUmeut pecuuiarly 
valuable; and a sum of over .£300, nhich had, 
however, been received meantime by the com- 
mittee, was beatowtd by him as an initiatory 
subscription to the statue of Henry Grattan 
(executed by the late Mr. Foley, E.A,), 
subsequeutly erected in College Green. Mr. 
Sullivan was returned to parliament in the 
Home Rule interest as one of the membeia 
for the county of Louth at the general election 
of February, 1874, Mr. Sullivan represeutetl 
the county of Louth till the general election 
of 1880, when he was elected for Meath. He 
withdrew from [larltamenC iu consequence of 
ill henllh in 1882. He was the author of 
several liiatoricBl and biographical woi'ke, 
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including J'ew Ireland, which 
Bcriea of political sketcliea nnd personal remi- 
niscencea of Iriab public life, vbich first 
sppesred in 1877, nnii was nfterWHrds re- 
pablisbed iu a cheagi edition. 

In 1676 he nas ndmitted to the Irish bur, 
and in 1677 the beticbers of the Inner Temple 
conferred on him the exceptional compliment 
of a "special call" to the English bar. In 
1876 he termioated his connection with Irish 
jouniiilism, and good afterwards removing to 
London devotwl hinisflt to prac^tice in the 
l^al profession. He was one of Uie original 
founders of the Home Bule movement, in 
which he acted a leading part. He took a 
very active interest in all questions of social 
reform, and wsji a promiiieut advocate of the 
teiDperance question in al! its phases. He 
was a vice-president ot the United Kingdom 
Ailianue, of the Dublin Working Men's Club, 
and had been chaimi.in of the executive in 
the Irish Permissive Bill Association from its 
establishment. We shall have occasion to 
notice his work in connection with this and 
other temperance efforts iu dtie course. Mr, 
Sullivan married, in 1611, Frances Oenevieve, 
only surviving daughter of the late Mr. John 
Donovan of New Orleans. As a platform 
speaker he was exceptioual!; good. Eloquent, 
earnest, logical, and Kympathetic, he coulil 
interest and move an audience, rousing it to 
the highest possible pitch of euthuaia-sm. One 
of the most memorable meettJiga we ever 
attended was the annua! meeting of the 
United King<lom Alliance, Manchester, 18Tfi, 
when Professor Smyth, M.P., Canon Basil 
Wilberforce, and A. M. Sullivno, M.P., each 
addressed the meeting with all the eloquence 
and vigorous powers of which they were ca- 
pable, and many able critics were puzzled to 
determiue which of the three was most suc- 

We believe that the temperance cause never 
had a more earnest and sincere frietid and 
supporter than the late A. M. Sullivan. After 
resigning his sent iu parlianient Mr. Sulli- 
van tried to recruit his health, and in the 
summer of 1864 visited the Eillamey Lakes, 
accompanied by his wife; but an attack of ill- 
ness compelled him to return to Dublin, where 
he was carefully nursed and tended by his 
wife and brother, Mr. T. D. SuHivau, M.P., 
and other immediate relatives, hut all eiTorta 
were in vain. He died on the ITth of OcliDber, 
IS84, at tbe age of fifty-eight yean. 



Jaues Hauobtoh, J.P,, ni Bow 
well-known public philanthropist, an anti- 
slavery advocate, iind an able, willing co- 
worker with the Ebv. Father Mathew and 
Rev, Dr. Spratt. He was bcrrn in Carlow, 
May 5th, 1795, and was the son ot a water- 
drinker for forty years before teetotaliant was 
known or spoken of, who died in 1828 at the 
age of eighty years. His son not only fol- 
lowed bis example, but became an ardent, 
zealous prohibitionist, and a vice-president of 
the Alliance. He was an able and copious 
writer.aiid published several interesting works. 

Mr. Haughton died February anth, 1873, 
at the age of sevenly-eight years. 

When Father Mathew commenced the 
movement in Cork, he was immediately joined 
by Ma, RicHABD Dowdks, who was an untir- 
ing supporter of the temjierauce reformation. 
He was a. man characterized by sound judg- 
ment, sustained by large-hearted benevolence, 
and his efforts were visible wherever attempts 
were made to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. He was widely known in the paths 
of science and literature, and was a liberal 
and active politiciau. 

For many years Mr. Dowden was a member 
of the town-council, and filled the office of 
chief magistrate of the city. As old age crept 
upon him he retired from public life and busied 
himself in the furtherance of usefidaud chari- 
table works. He was a regular attender at 
the meetings of the Literary and Scientilic 
Society, of which he was censor; and he 
actively promoted the interest of the Blind 
Asylum, with which he was counected for a 
number of years. After a useful and well- 
apeiit life he expired at Cork, on the ISth of 
August, ISSI, at an advanced age. 

Amozigst the Protestants of Cork who were 
true friends and active workers in the tem- 
perance reformation was the Rev. N. 0, Ddns- 
uouuE, curate of St. Peter's, who became iden- 
tified with the movement in 1837, and was a 
most euergetic and disinterested friend and 
supporter of the cause. 

As evidence of the esteem in which he was 
held may be mentioned the fact, that at a 
total aljstinence tea and musical festival 
held at the South Monastery Schools, Cork, 
the late ICichard Dowden in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Bev. Father Mathew and other 
Roman Catholic clergyman, the first resolu- 
tion passed was a vote of congratulation to 
the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, a Church of 
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Englfuid clergyman, rejoicing in liis recovery 
from recent illnesa and restoration to active 
henlth, aud recognizing bia great usefuliieaa in 
the cause of temperance, education, and other 
beaevolent activities. Such resolutions in such 
places (when about 1000 persons were present) 
prove the uon-HectariaQ character of the move- 
ment, and the late Bichaid Dowdeii, in 1960, 
declared that " the leaders, one and all, main- 
taiiied this spirit with iininsijeachable integ- 
ritj" {Lylhgoiii Key, p. 45). 

D&HiiiL O'CoNNBLL, M.P,, kuowu in Ire- 
laml as "The Liberator" and in England as 
the "Irish Agitator," was born in 1771). He 
belonged to an ancient family in West Kerry, 
and was eipeclant heir to an uncle — "Olil 
Hunting Cap," who would have left him cou- 
aiderable means had the future tribuue not 
married for love, and diapleased the wealtliy 
old squire. Mr. (yConnell, like many of liis 
popular compatriots, became a bai-rister, ant! 
WHB well versed iu the law, his skill, learniug, 
eloquence, and ingenuity being tested, exhib- 
ited, aud fully proved. He entered public 
life in 1810, and took an active jmrt in the 
political questions of the times. He waa an 
ardent advocate for the rejjeal of the Union, 
for Catholic Emancipation, &c,, and, iia already 
stjite<l, was an able temperance advocate, who 
often addressed meetings in England, &c 

In 1844 he and a number of his associates 
were arrested aud lodged in Ricbmond jail. 
He was afterwards tried, convicted, aud sen- 
tenced to a fiue of :£2()00 aud twelve months' 
imprison in eut; but the conviction was quaslied 
by the House of Lords, and O'Connell and 
hia fellow-prisouers were borue from prison 
in a triumphal prijceasion. 

During the terrible famine crisis he flung 
himself into the struggle against starvation 
and death, until, as A. M. Sullivan says, "the 
great heart and the grand brain gave way. 
Mournfully, despairingly, the old man sank 
into the tomb. He hod lived too long : he 
had seen the wreck of all he loved, To Bonie, 
to Itonie be would beud his way; he would 
see the successor of St. Peter and visit tlis 
shrine of the Apostles before he might die." 
Alas! Oud willed it otherwise, and he died 
at Genoa, May 16th, 1847, at the age of 
seventy -two. 

A notable Irishwoman connected with the 
temperance movement was An .vaMariaHall, 
whose maiden name was Fielding, a native of 
Wexford, and by the mother's side of mingled 



French and Swiss descent. When about fifteen 
years of age she went to reside in London, and 
in 1824 she married Mr. S. C. Hall, a native 
of Devonshire, who was for many years the 
popular editor of the Art Journai. Slie wrote 
aud published her Grst work, Sketches of Irith 
Character, in 1828, and it was so well received 
that she became a constant contributor to the 
press, many of her works passing through 
several editions, some of them being trans- 
lated into German aud Dutch. She wrote 
several touching stories illustrative of the 
value of temperance principles. 

That the venerable Aieiander Smith Mayne 
of Belfast lias been blessed with choice fruit 
for his zeal aud energy iu the temperance 
cause is illustrated in the case of his convert 
Marriott Robert Dalwat, for over ten years 
M.F. for the ancient borough of Caniekfergus, 
of which he is a native. Some years ago Mr. 
Dalway bore the followiug testimouy:- — 

" From youth I was accustomed to the daily 
use of all kinds of intoxicating liquors, aud to 
society in which such a person as au abstainer 
was rarely, indeed never, met. Therefore T 
know perfectly what the drinking system is, 
and I also know what it ia to be au abstaiiier." 

Mr. Dalway was for ninny years presiiieut 
of the Irish Temperance League, and while in 
parliament earnestly advocated and voted for 
nieasuies calculated to promote temperance, 
including Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permissive 
Bill. 

Anotiier illustrious Belfast abstainer is Sir 
Jaues Porter Corry, Bait., M.P., eldest son 
of the late Mr. Robert Corry, merchant of 
Belfast. He was bom September 8th, ISaC, 
and wns educated privately and at Belfast 
College. He is a J.F. for county Antrim and 
Belfast, and a ship-owner and merchaut iu 
that borough. He was firat elected for Belfast 
in February, 1874, and was for some time 
senior member for hia uative town, but after- 
wards he waselected member for Mid- Armagh. 

Sir James is a life abstainer, and a hearty 
supporter of temperance legislation. During 
the Irish Sunday Closing agitation no mem- 
ber of parliament was more attentive to the 
best interests of the teniperance movement 
than Sir James, and it ia recorded that he 
was present at every one of the numerous 
divisions which took place during the pi'of^ress 
of the Irish bill through parliament He baa 
also been a warm supporter of Sir Wilfrid 
Bill. 
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Previous to entering parliament Sir James 
Corry was for some years the active president 
of the Irish Temperance League, and it was 
mainly due to his exertions and influence that 
the late Mr. John B. Gough paid his earlier 
visits to Ireland. 

R. H. Campbell was bom at Bellinamal- 
lard, county Fermanagh, Ireland, September 
11th, 1820. His father was an Irish Wesleyan 
minister. At an early age young Campbell went 
to business in Belfast, and spent ten years at 
the Ulster Tract and Book Depository, during 
the latter part of his time having the manage- 
ment of the business. In 1835 he had a good 
offer from one of the London wholesale houses, 
but preferred the Wesleyan ministry, from 
which his father had just retired after a long 
and successful career. 

He continued in the ministry for fourteen 
years, filling some of the most important cir- 
cuits, but was obliged to retire on account of 
serious and long-continued family afflictions 
He again engaged in secular work at Bristol, 
where he joined the I.O.G.T and became 
editor of the Western Oood Templar, In 
January, 1872, he removed to Kent as super- 
intending agent of the United Kingdom Al- 
liance, and soon after had the county of 
Sussex added to his district. In 1883, some- 
what broken down in health, he went out to 
Australia, and was invited to undertake the 
agency of the Grand Lodge of New Zealand, 
Independent Order of Good Templars, but 
unhappily he was soon rendered incapable by 
growing weakness, and on the 20th of June, 
1888, he expired at Bayswater, Brisbane, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. 

Rev. James Graves, B.A., incumbent of 
Ennisnag, county Kilkenny, Ireland, was a 
personal teetotaller, a member of the Church 
of Ireland Temperance Society, and an ad- 
herent of the United Kingdom Alliance. He 
and his wife took a prominent part in the 
temperance movement in his own parish. He 
ably advocated the cause from his own pulpit, 
one of his latest sermons being on the evils of 
strong drink, and the benefits, religious and 
social, of abstinence. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Irish Historical and 
Archseological Society, and one of the most 
learned of Celtic antiquarians. ''He was a 
man of the highest and most amiable Chris- 
tian character, and enjoyed the rare distinc- 



tion, in a country where sectarian and poli- 
tical feeling is so deep and bitter, of being 
respected and esteemed by all parties alike." 
He died in April, 1886, at the age of seventy 
years. 

Richard Atkinson was an alderman of 
Dublin, and twice lord -mayor of that city, 
first in 1849 and again in 1861. He was 
an ardent friend of temperance, a supporter 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, and for 
some time president of the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Total Abstinence Society, which at that 
period had over 2000 Protestant members. 

During his second mayoralty he wrote to 
the secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and stated that the Alliance had long " had 
his warmest sympathies — a cause which aims 
in a constitutional and proper manner at the 
removal of one of the greatest sources of 
wretchedness and immorality in these coun- 
tries." 

James Allan was bom at Bangor, county 
Down, Ireland, March 25th, 1809. His parents 
were Scotch, but at that time were tempor- 
arily residing in Ireland. Soon after the birth 
of their son they returned to Scotland, where 
he was educated. Mr. Allan devoted himself 
to the study of the physiological phases of 
temperance, and lectured thereon, using about 
700 square feet of anatomical illustrations. 
During one of his visits to Ijondon, Mr. J. H. 
Pugett of Totteridge presented him with nine 
magnificent lithographs by Day, the Queen's 
lithographer, and on one of his visits to Liver- 
pool he was presented with specially prepared 
diagrams. His lectures were favourably no- 
ticed by the press, and he was a very accept- 
able and popular lecturer. His attachment to 
the cause was proved by his refusal of liberal 
offers to lecture on other subjects. 

During the year 1848 the ranks of the tem- 
perance workers in London lost two familiar 
and earnest labourers in Dr. Richard Hicks 
of St. Pancras, who died October 7th; and 
Mrs. Sherman, wife of the Rev. James Sher- 
man of Surrey Chapel, who died May 18th, 
at the early age of forty-two years. Mrs. 
Sherman was a laborious worker, a true friend 
of the cause, whose prayers and persuasions 
had their influence upon such men as the Rev. 
Newman Hall and others, who owe much to 
her earnest pleadings and example. 
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On tlie 10th of November, 1845, Mr. Peter 
SmCLAlB, of the Coraniercinl Temperance 
Hotel, South Dftvid Street, Ediuhurgh, com- 
nenced the juvenile movement iu ScoUa.Dd, 
nud for the first teo or eleven moctha hnd the 
entire responaihilitj of the meetings, getting 
occaaional help from friends and sympathizers. 
During this period upwards of SOO children 
were eurolted. In July, 1846, Mb. John 
Hops, writer to tht siguel, proffered liia aid 
t« extend the movement. In October, 1846, 
Mr. Thomas M'Millan was engaged as an 
agent, and Mr. Sinclair began to extend hia 
operaCiona by opening four branch meetings 
ia different pari* of the town. On the lat 
January, 1847, a meeting of the active workers 
took place, when it was resolved to designate 
the asHociation "The British League of Juve- 
nile Ahatainers," to have an engraved card of 
membership, and toinclude tobacco and opium 
in the pledge of the league. The children's 
Dieetiugs increased to twenty-two, and in a 
few months the membership was upwards of 
2000, A grand fSte was held in the city on 
July 3d, 1847, in which lE.OOO children took 

On the Bth July, IflSl, another great gather- 
ing of juvenile abstainers took place in the 
Queen's Park, Edinbuigh, when the delega- 
tions from t!ie various societies with their 
frienda and other visitors were estimated to 
amount to 70,000 peraona. In courae of time 
the city of Edinburgh was divided into dis- 



tricts, and meetings held weekly in each, — 
meetings for children, tor young men, oppren- 
ticea, &c.| and for young women, in addition 
to two Sabbath-schools. 

Mr. John Hope took a very deep interest 
in tbia movement, and contributed from bis 
own private fuuda the munificent sum of 
.£4698, 1B«. 2d. within a pei-iod of three years, 
ending August Slat, 18ei. From 1847 to 1860 
Mr. Hope'a total contributions to this one 
object exceeded X20,000. Mr. Hope is atill 
(1891) closely identified with the "Britiah 
Leagueof Juvenile Abstainers" in Edinburgh, 
and it is understood that he has set aside a 
very Urge sum for the carrying on of the work. 

At an early period in the history of the 
Order of Rechabites special attention waa 
given to the young, and in the Juvenile Tent 
many of our able.it advocates received their 
first lessons, and began their labours in the 
temperance cause. 

In June, 1846, a Juvenile Temperance So- 
ciety was formed at Carlton Hill Schools, 
Brighton, under the management of the Rev, 
William Clare and his son-in-law Mr. C. 
H. Ykwbn — since better known na Dr. Tewen. 
This society soon numbered 104 members, and 
formed the nucleus of the Brighton Band of 

In Auguat, 1847, a movement waa roaile 
amongst the juveniles at Bochdale, and in 
nine months the organization numbered 414 
members. Its meetings were held once a forU 
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iiigbt nilteruatfly ID about uiiie different Bchool- 
rooms, being anuouuced from the desk by tlie 
super] II ten den Is of the Siinday-Khoolit. Mr, 
Jolin T. Fngan was preaideDt and Bobert 
Adaiuaou secretary. 

It is impossible to give details of tlie for- 
matioD of all the firat juvenile alistinenee 
societies, but we desire to impress upon the 
minds of our readers the fact tha.t the frieDde 
of tenperance were not, as some hnve sup- 
posed and erroneously stated, either indif- 
ferent to, or unconscious of, the great and 
important duty devolving upon thein of train- 
ing the children in the ways ot temperance, 
und thus proving that "preventiou is better 
than cure." At an early period special efforla 
were made to organize societies for the young, 
w that such societies were in eiistenoe long 
before the adoption of the name Bond of Hope. 

The Bund of Hope movement, grund and 
glorious as it is, being a fuller development 
of juvenile temi>erHnce societies under a new 
name, was not, literally, a new organization 
nor the first successful effort in this direction, 
but, us already stated, the same principle mora 
fully developed and organized under a new 
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There has been much eontroveray 
question of "Who was the founder of the Band 
of Ho]ie movement)* With a view to the 
settlement, if jjOBsible, of this poiot, a cones- 
pondeuce was begun in the colunios of the 
Alliance A'eics in 1883. Amongst other letters 
was the following; — 

" Mr. John Mitchell, now residing at 
Mustyn, Newton Heath, Manchester, founded 
a Biiud of Hope in Scnlcoates, Hull, in Se))- 
teniber, 1B4T. The meetings were first held 
in a room adjoining his office in Cliurch 
Street. They were attended principally for a 
while by his own scholars, he being a teacher 
in the Primitive Methodist Sunday-school, 
Church Street He addressed a circular letter 
to the superintendents and teachers of the 
Sunday-schools in Hull askiug the use of 
their schools for the purpose of holding Band 
of Hope meetings. A landlord or publican 
was induced to sign the pledge, and Mr. Mit- 
chell assisted him in taking dotru his sign 
and turning his house into a coffee-house and 
his club-room into a meeting-room tor tlie 
Band of Hope, which was increasing in num- 
bers week hy week. Mr. Mitchell himself 
says that the title 'Band oi Hope' was Bug- 
gested to him by Dr. Firth, who said in con- 




versutiou with him, 'We am make' 
whatever ot the old 'fogies,' tlie young are 
our hope; if you can band them together you 
may succeed.' From this Mr. Alitohell called 
his abstaining scholars the ' Band of Hup«/ _ 
and he declares that he had never benrd tb* J 
title given to a juvenile temperance society i 
before he gave it, nor anywhere seen the title.' 

In a private letter hearing date April 23d, 
1883, which Mr. Mitchell addressed to the 
writer ot these pages, he says; "I hft%'e ever 
since claimed the title of founder of the Band 
of Hope, and unless you can produce rebutting 
evidence to upset Haia claim I must continue 
to do so against lUI comers." J 

Id reply to the aforesaid letter in the AIU- m 
arux A'ewt, the venerable W, A. PalliBter (^ 1 
Leeds wrote stating that in 1847 the late Mr. 
George Hewitt and others from Leeds visited 
Hull and introduced the new muveneut — 
Bands of Hope — to Dr. Firth, and makes thia 
very forcible and conclusive remark: "Heno^ j 
no doubt, Dr Firth's ability to furnish a u 
for Mr. Mitchell's young society. " 

This at once removed Mr. Mitchell's usjiMV 
from the list of claimants to the honour, e8p»- 1 
cially as the Hull movement was inaugurated'! 
in September, 1847, two months after the | 
founding of the movement in Leeds. 

In Graham's Temperanix UazetteloT lB€6Bn fl 
account was given of the origin of the Baud at' I 
Hopemovement, in which the laleMra. Carlila V 
of Dublin wasslAted to have been thefouudtrf 
and also the autlor of the name "Band ofl 
Hope." li\\ti Band of Hope Chronicle anArA\iet: I 
publications have reproduced this story. 

Mr. John Garth Tborntos, tlie veteian I 
secretary of the Western Temperance League, I 

" In July. 1847, I bad the good furtnne to b«>< 
present at a crowded meetiiig of boys uid glris \ 
under Sooth Parade Chapel, Leedi, when IbeDii 
'Band uf Hope' wae first sug^eited by the L 
Mra. Carlile and the Rev. Jissi ToHNIOLirr. i 
thin never-to-l>e-for|,'i)tten occsnon Mrs. Carlilt^ J 
gazing upon the intfreBling throng, was dttliig 3 
□eit to Mr. Tuntiicliff, who said: 'If we form 
thesB young fnlks into a Bociety, what thall we okll 
them?' That devoted lady made Kaawer in hor 
Irieh hrogue, 'Och, sbure, they're a Band of Hope;' 



of the nohlest 






movement bu been designsteil tu Cbia day, ' 
ueit day Mr TuanicUa called to let me see 
copy of a DOW well-known uid jiopuUr melody i 
which he had eoupoBed lince the meeting of the , 
previous night, commeDciDg with the wordi. 
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■Cotne, nil detr chlldisn, tin; a long, 

Emb veree euiling with Cbe mfnun, 

■ For WB h»Te ilanfid the MmpennM plsdge 

"ThU Brat Buid of Hope wu conducted cliieHy 
liy B commlctee of ladies under Mr. Tuniiicllff'i 
aaperintendence, of wbicb m; wife wu one. 

" Briitol. J. G. Tbobntoh." 

Tbia seema almost coucIuBive evidence, but 
Mr. Thornton's memory muat have failetl 
him, for he altogetber forgeta very impor- 
tant facta of which he must hnve been cog- 
uiamt. (1) His story iant variance with tliat 
of the Sev. J. Tunnicliff, who states that the 
meeting and conversation relative to the name 
" Band of Hope " was held at the residence of 
Mr. James Hothain, and not in South Paraile 
Soliool-room. (2) Mr. W. A. Palliater, a Leeds 
man, and one of the earliest of the Yorhahire 
teetotallers, has repeatedly asserted in the tem- 
perance papers, &c., that the Rev. Jabez Tun- 
nitliff of Leeds was the founder of Bands of 
Hope, and gave particulars thereof in the Bnl- 
ith Temperance Advocate. 

In n private letter (dated October 1st, 1877) 
Mr. Palliater iufomia us that he was present 
on the occasioD named by Mr. Thornton, and 
be did not hear Mrs, Carlile use the words as- 
cribed to her, nor did others who were present. 
He thinks the words referred to were used at 
the breakfast on the morning of Mrs. Carlile's 
departure for Bradford. 

In a long letter written by Mra. Carlile on 
the 12th January, 1861, she gives particulars 
of her labonm, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract: — 

"The origin of the name was as follows; — 

" 1 hod been asked to address a large as- 
sembly of female children beloogiog to the 
different Sunday-schools in Leeds, and gladly 
oonsented. When I entered the spacious room 
allotted for the purpose, and saw such num- 
bers of nice, comfortably -clad children, I said 
to the only gentleman present, ' my friend ! 
is it not a cheering sight to see all these dear 
children) It is in the young people that I 
have placed my chief hope for the furtherance 
of the cause so dear to my heail, and I think 
weonghttocall this juvenile meeting the' Band 
of Hope.' He assented, and so the name was 
retained, and thus originated a society several 
of whose members will, I trust, become, through 
God's blessing, a 'hope' to cheer many an 
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anxious parent's heart" (Letter to Mr. Alei- 
ander Smith Mayue, of Belfast). 

It seems cruel, if not ungallant, to a grand 
old lady, and somewhat ungracious to Mr 
Thornton, to spoil so happy a picture bb tliat 
drawn by him; but evidently, according to 
this letter, he was in error in saying he was 
present It is probable, however, that the 
phrase was first struck out at a subsequent 
meeting, at the bieak fast -table of Mr. Hotham, 
as suggested by Mr. W A. Pallister. 

(3) The Rev, Jabez Tunnicliff, Baptist 
■niuiater of Leeds, dating from Leeds, Decem- 
ber, 1864, iu a little book printed and pub- 
lished ou the spot where the facta were best 
known, gave them in detail. In hie Band of 
Hope Annual, containing as froutispiece a 
portrait of the author, and announcing on the 
title-pLige that the author was the " Founder 
of the Band of Hope Movement," be makes 
the following statement: — 

" Many yeara ago, before some of you were 
born, I resolved to try to make myself useful 
in persuading children to avoid that great 
enemy, Stkono Drimk. And since that time 
I have kept my resolution, and have been 
among them more or leas every week and 
every year, and have done sonjetliing towards 
accomplishing the desire of my heart. 

" 1 cau well remember the time when there 
was no Band of Hope iu the land, and was 
present when the first society under that name 
was formed. I was at its first meeting; made 
the first speech to its members; gave the 
pledge to the Unit boy who joined it; and my 
love for it has never grown leas, but has rather 
increased year by year ever since. And now, 
for the first time, I feet inclined to speak in a 
book to all my young teetoljil friends. I have 
many things to say which I think may make 
you wiaer and better while you live, and pre- 
pare you for a still happier life in the world 
to come. If what I say iu this book should 



shall be sv 
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d I should get to know of it, I 
to want to speak to you again at 
:ime. I will tell you in the be- 
ir aL-quaintauce bow the Band of 
□ be first known in this country. 
In the year 1847 a poor woman came to my 
house and said her husband was very ill and 
wanted to see me. I went with her, and found 
a yonng man near his end. He bad lived a 
very irregular life, and had brought on his 
affliction and death by eicessive indulgence in 
the use of intoxicating drink. He was not 
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yet thirty yean of age, but had been a con- 
firmed drunkard, and was now about to £all 
into an untimely grave. I saw him several 
times, and I hope was useful in bringing him 
to see and confess his sin, and trust in a lov- 
ing Saviour for fot^giveness and eternal life. 
The day before his death I entered his room 
and found him sitting in an arm-chair ; his 
wife sat upon a stool at his feet, and his two 
lovely little children were playing on the floor 
by his side. He said: 'Sir, I am almost at 
the end now, and want to say something to 
you before I die. When I was a boy I was 
a scholar in a Sabbath-school, and afterwards 
became a teacher. I was then very much in- 
clined to become a Christian, and took great 
delight in my Sabbath-day duties, and espe- 
cially loved my daas. One Sabbath afternoon, 
after the closing of the school, my fellow- 
teachers proposed that we should walk a few 
miles into the country. We continued our 
walk until we came to a small wayside public- 
house. It was proposed that we should go in 
and rest a while^ and have a glaas of ale. I 
objected, as it was the Sabbath, to comply 
with the proposal; but it was said if these 
houses were worth anything they must be 
useful to such as are weary and need refresh- 
ment. I consented, and found quite a num- 
ber of young men there who, like ourselves, 
wanted to rest and refresh themselves. The 
company seemed cheerful and friendly, and I 
soon began to feel at home. On other Sab- 
baths we walked in the same direction, and 
always stopped for rest at the same place, 
until I began to think more of my walk and 
glass of beer than of the Sabbath-school or of 
my daas. I occasionally spent an evening of 
the week in other public-houses at a little 
distance from my home, and found increasing 
pleasure in the company who met there. I 
soon gave up my Sabbath-school and every 
serious thought, and became a regular drun- 
kard; and,' putting his trembling band on the 
shoulder of his poor weeping wife, he said, 
'this woman can never forgive me for the 
wrong I have done to her. For the last two 
years I have never obtained a shilling at my 
own business; and my poor children and my- 
self have been supported by the hard toil of 
my injured wife. It wcu the firtt glau that 
did it; and I want you, if you think it worth 
while to say anything about me when I'm gone, 
to warn young men affaitut ihAJwit gloMj 
"You will not wonder, my dear readers, if, 



as I left this mournful scene, I determined to 
carry out the dying wish of thk poor fallen 
young man. I told this tale of his end to my 
friends, and informed them of my intention 
as soon as possible to form a society on the 
temperance principle exclusively for children 
and young people. 

''A few weeks after this a very excellent 
Irish lady, Mrs. Carlile of Dublin, visited the 
town of Leeds for the purpose of addressing 
children in our day-schoob on the subject of 
temperance. She had a tender and loving 
heart, and her gentle but earnest manner of 
speaking excited their attention, and induced 
many ol them to promise never to touch in- 
toxicating drinks. It was my privilege to be 
her companion in her visits, and from what I 
saw and heard I felt sure that all her labour 
would soon be lost unless something was done 
at once to follow up her work and keep the 
subject of her visits continually before the 
minds of the children; and I determined with- 
out any further delay to start the movement 
which had oocu(Hed my mind since the death 
I have already referred to. On the morning 
of Mrs. Carlile's departure from Leeds several 
friends of the temperance cause, chiefly ladies, 
met at the house of a gentleman (Mr. James 
Hotham), since called up to his reward, after 
a short but earnest and useful life. I proposed 
that we should at once form our first com- 
mittee and arrange for our first meeting, and 
as our only hope of making the world sober 
was in getting the children on our side, it 
would be a suitable thing to call them when 
formed into a society the ' Band of Hope.' 

'^ All present were delighted with the idea, 
and entered heartily into a work which has 
since spread all over the land, and given you 
a name of which you may be proud, if you 
are true to your pledge, which will bless the 
world in which you live, and save you trom 
many a sorrow and many a sin. 

" The first meeting was a glorious gathering. 
Three hundred children sat down to tea, and 
nearly the whole of them that night took the 
pledge. The first, I find from the record of 
that meeting, who took it, was John^ Mitchell, 
No. 3 Coach Lane, Cornhill, Leeds, aged twelve 
years." 



I Quoting a letter fttun Mr. TminicUff, dated October 
28tb, 1864, Mr. O. H. Graham gives the name ai 0«orye 
Mitchell, but at the Band qf Hope Annual by Mr. Tiuml- 
oUff was pabUihed In 1806, we preenme he here glTes tlie 
oorreot name.— P. T. W. 
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Ab previoaaly Btated, there were juvenile 
temperance societies iii existence Bome yeoi's 
before Mrs. Carlile'a viait t« England on a 
mission t« the young, wid therefore the Bntid 
of Hope movemeDt was simpiy a, fui'ther de- 
velopment of juvenile temperance societies 
under another name. TLe evidence adduced 
makes it clenr that the Bev. Jabez Tunnicliff 
of Leeds was tlie first to give the title " Band 
of Hope" a practical application, wbetlier he 
originated the name, or it was suggested to 
him by Mrs. Carlile, and he is justly entitled 
to the uame he bore during liia lifetime, " The 
Founder of the Band of Hope Movement." 

Mr. G. H. Graham of Maidstone has been 
at great pains to give the facta of the Ortifin, 
of the Band of Nope ifovemeni in a little 
booklet bearing that title, acccompanied by 
woodcut portraits of the Bev. Jabez TuDui- 
cliff and Mrs, A, J, Carlile. 

On pp. 12-15 he gives copies of letters from 
Messrs, John Kei-shaw and W. A. Pallister of 
Leeds, from wiiith we cull the following es- 

" You ask if anyone here can remember any 
of the circumstances which Mr. Tunnicliff 
states led him to form the Leeds Band of 
Hope. 

" So far pa refers to the young men, I only 
know that Mr. Tuunicliff called attention to 
the necessity of doing sometliiug on behalf of 
the children, and mentioned the case of this 
young roan as an incentive; and having henrd 
him refer to it so often both in public and in 
private, I feel as satisfied of the fact as if I 
had been present and seen and heard what 
he has described. I am equally satieGed 
that Mr. Tunnicliff organized the society and 
laboured very arduously and successfully here 
and elsewhere." 

This was written September 9th, 1805 (only 
a few weeks after Mr. Tunnicliffs death), h; 
Mr. J. Kershaw. Writing again on the t6th 
of the same mouth, he gives a sketeh of the 
rise and formation of the Band of Hope in 
Leeds, and states that in January, 1847, Mr, 
Tunnicliff brought the subject before the com- 
mittee of t!ie Leeds Temperance Society, of 
which he was then a member, and that he 
alio B|)oke to several temperance friends "on 
the subject of some efforts being made spe- 
cially for the children." 

" In the month of August, in the same year, 
Mra. Carlile of Bublin came to Leeds and 
visitea several day-schools in the town, and 



addressed the children on the subject o( tam- 
perauce, and favourable impressions were pro- 

"Mr. Tunnicliff accompanied Mrs. Carlile 
on several of her visits, and at a friendly 
gatheriug at the house of the late Mr. James 
Hothara, he suggeateJ the desirability of an 
organization especially for children in addi- 
tion to the adult and youths' temperance socie- 
ties, both of which were in operation, and the 
suggestion met with approval. 

"Mr, Tunnicliff also waited on several 
Indies, friends of tbe movement, and invited 
them to form a committee for visiting the 
Bchoolsi and having got their consent, he 
brought the subject again before the com- 
mittee of the jiareot society, and I find the 
following minute entered: 

"'CotDmittee meeting, September 2d, 1S47, 
Prairideiit in the cbaJr. Moved by Mr. Tunnicliff, 
lecoaded by Mr, Eenhaw, that a ladies' oommlttee 
be formed, under the unctiua of the parent coni- 
miCtee, to visit the acbooU already opened through 
(he labours of our esteeoied friend, Mra. Carlile, 
and to open other Bcboola acceaible to tbem, fiR- 
the purpose of iDdiicing the children in this town 
to adopt the principlei of thie socisty, and that the 
followjag Udies form that oomnuttee, with power 
to odd tu their number — Hannah Maria Walker, 
Sarah Uotham, Mn. Kenhaw, Mn. J. G. Thorn- 
ton, Aon Whitiog.' 

" Mr. Tunnicliff appears to have lost no time, 
Thecommitteemetat the house of Mr. Hotham, 
and in a minute-hook of the Baud of Hope 
there, is the following (after referring to the 
visit of MrB. Carlile, and tbe resolution of the 
parent committee): 

"' For the purpose of carrying out the above 
resolution, a meeting waa convened on Sep- 
tember 16, when the following persons only 
were present — Miss Lupton, Mrs. Kershaw, 
Miss Walker, Mrs. Hotham, and Mr. J Tun- 
nicliff. After some converBatiou it was re- 
solved — 

" ' lat. That Mr, Tunnicliff be the president 
of this society, and Mrs. Hotham the Becre- 

" Then follow four other resolutions num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, and my wife, who was present 
at the meeting, informs me that after a length- 
ened conversation it was resolved that the 
name of this society be ' The Band of Hope.' 

"A meeting of the ladies' committee was 
held, Oct, 4th, 1847, Amongst other resolu- 
tions is the following: 
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'^ * Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that a tea-meeting for the Temper- 
ance Band of Hope should be held at the Leeds 
November Fair, and that the price of tickets 
to children should be 3^.' 

"Then follow other resolutions as to the 
place of meeting. There are abo entries of the 
tea-meeting, the number of children, tickets 
sold, the price of tickets, &c The minute- 
book, and also the minute of the parent so- 
ciety in 1847 and 1848, contain entries of 
resolutions about the pledge and other matters 
connected with the movement.** 

In reply to a letter from Mr. Graham, ask- 
ing still further iuformation, Mi\ Kershaw 
writes under date, September 20th, 1865: — 

'' Dear Sir, — You say that Mrs. Balfour, in Devh 
drops, gives the credit to Mrs. Carlile, and that 
you cannot find anything on record anywhere that 
Mr. Tunnicliff put in his claim till after the death 
of Mrs. Carlile. This, as an argument, is very 
feeble with those who knew Mr. TunniclifF. The 
satisfaction of having been the instrument of so 
much good, and the desire to augment that good, 
made personal honour a very secondary matter 
with him; and whether he had seen Mrs. Balfour's 
statement or not, I question whether he would 
ever have thought it needful to put in his claim 
but for the following circumstance: 

"A person said to Mr. Tunnicliff, *How is this, 
Mr. Tunnicliff ? You have always allowed your- 
self to be announced as the founder of the Band 
of Hope, and here we find the honour ascribed to 
another ! Have you been appropriating to your- 
self laurels that do not belong to you ? ' The matter 
now appeared in a new light, and he felt bound, 
in vindication of his own character, to state the 
facts of the case." 

These statements seem to unravel the whole 
mystery, and very much enhance the value of 
Mr. TunniclifiTs Band of Hope Annual, 

Writing to Rev. H. Maries, editor of The 
Life and Labours of Mr, Tunnidiff^ the other 
Leeds veteran Mr. W. A. Pallister says: 

'^ The question as to the uame of the new 
organization being mooted, Mi\ Tunniclifii in 
one of those happy moods of inspiration which 
were apt to occur to him, said, * Let it be 
called the Band of Hope.* The apposite name 
was at once adopted, and a few days after the 
meeting, when the organization and name 
were determined on, at a breakfast at the 
house of Mrs. Hotham, a Quaker lady of Leeds, 
he produced the popular melody, ' Come all 
ye children, sing a song,' &c." (G. H. Graham's 
pamphlet, p. 15). 



The whole of the above-named Band of Hope 
song with the music will be found in Graham's 
National Temperance Hymnal, page 25. 

Under the able management of the Bcv. 
Jabez TunniclifiT the movement spread ra- 
pidly, and in a few months the Dumber of 
members on the list for Leeds and vicinity 
was upwards of 4000. 

The town was divided into sixteen districts, 
each division having two or more male super- 
intendents. A monthly meeting was held in 
each district, and an aggregate meeting once in 
three months. The ladies called upon the chil- 
dren at their houses, visited the day-schools in 
the locality, &c. The pledge-card used contained 
a very simple pledge, viz. : *' I do agree that I 
will not use intoxicating liquors as a beverage." 
In April, 1848, an agent of the Scottish Tem- 
perance League visited Leeds, and at the close 
of his report said, ''The Rev. J. Tunnicliff, 
the esteemed president, devotes a great por- 
tion of time to this important branch of the 
temperance enterprise (Band of Hope work). 
It is to be feared, however, that his zeal and 
enthusiasm will shorten his days" {Scottish 
Temperance Review^ 1848, p. 564). Unhappily 
this proved to be the case. 

The late Rev. Jabez Tunnicliff was the 
son of humble parents at Wolverhampton, 
and one of a family of twenty-two children. 
Jabez was bom on the 7th of February, 1809. 
When a young man he became a (General) 
Baptist minister, and in 1842 commenced his 
labours in Leeds. During his ministry at 
Byron Street Chapel he became an abstainer, 
and shortly afterwards delivered an excellent 
address in the Wesleyan School-room, School 
Street, Leeds, Mr. W. A. Pallister in the chair, 
when at the close Mr. Tunnicliff signed the 
pledge himself. In January, 1845, he was 
elected to the office of registrar and chaplain 
for the Burman toft's Cemetery. As a preacher, 
and as a speaker at temperance meetings, he 
was indefatigable, persuasive, and earnest. He 
died on the 15th of June, 1865, at the age of 
fifty -six yeai-s. 

The illustrious lady who gave Mr. Tunni- 
cliff the inspiration that led him to become 
the leader of the Baud of Hope movement 
deserves something more than a mere passing 
notice. 



Note. For some yean the juvenile society at Yoxk 
denominated The Bond of Hope, but finally the Bond 
changed for Band (Dr. Dawson Burns's Introdactlon to 
Graham's Origin of Bands of Hope). 
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Ank J ask Carltlb was born at Mntiaf^hnn 
(70 miles from Dublin) in 1775. At au enrly 
age she married the Rev. Francia Carlile, Pres- 
bjterian minister of Bnilieborough, wboae in- 
come was too limited to educate uud majnl&in 
a family, therefore Mra. CartJIe, with his con- 
eent, eutered iuto the drapery business, aiic) 
wan remarkably succesaful. In thi- meantime 
Mr. Carlile died, and soon after Mra. Carlile 
fonnd that she vns in moderately IndepeodeDt 
circumstanceH, and relioqiiiBhed biiBiness to 
devote herself to works of philanthropy and 
charity. She had joined the " Female Jail 
Conmiittee," and visited the prisons of Dublin 
OS early as 1827 before Mrs. Elizabeth Fry's 
visit to Ireland, When that lady did visit 
Dublin she found a willing co-worker in Mrs. 
Carlile, who afterwards visited many of the 
jails in England and Scotland. She al«o did a 
grand work amongst the unfortunates of Dub- 
lin, for wham she inaugurated |)enitentiaries. 

At first she received little sympathy or help 
from the ladies of Dublin, who said "they 
could not interfere with that class of women." 
Six days a week this self-sacrificing lady jnir- 
sued her own course, and rescued many from 
degradation and sin. She afterwards visited 
England, and founded a penitentiary in the 
city of Lincoln. 

When visiting the female prisoners in New- 
gate, Dublin, her attention was arrested by 
the confession of forty women in Huccesaion 
that whisky-drinking had brought them there. 
When she urged them to abstain one of them 
exclaimed, " It's true what you say ; but you 
can afford to take a glass of wine." 

Upon reflection she saw her duty, and re- 
solved to abHtjiin from all intoxicating liquors, 
and then tty to induce others to do the same, 
and she succeeded in obtaiuing upwards of 
70,000 signatures to her pledge of total absti- 
nence; of coone many of them were children, 
but large numbers of theni kept their pledge 
through life. 

In 1830 she formed the first tem^ierance 
society in Poolbeg Street, Dublin, for the 
benefit of sailors, niany of whom afterwards 
looked on her as their mother. She was not 
long in identifying herself with the total ab- 
stinence principle, and visited the province of 
Ulster, making her firat appearance on the 
platfomi there in the Laucasteriau School, 
Belfast, where she met several of the sturdy 
English advocates aa well as the workers is 
Belfast and district. 



On the invitation of the Bev. Jnlnz Bums, 

D.D., she visited England, and eventually 
found her way to Leeds, where she met tlie 
Rev. Jabez Tunnicliff and others. 

Mrs. Carlile was a ready writer, and pub- 
lished several interesting tracts, &c., continu- 
ing to labour in works of love to extreme old 
age. On the 11th of March, 1864, she passed 
away in perfect peace in the eighty-ninth year 
of her age. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this Band of 
Hope movement there seems to have been a 
simultaneous origin not only of the methods 
adopted, but also of the name chosen fur the 
distinctive title of the new organ isiition. 

John H. Esterbrooke, founder of the Band 
of Hope movement in Loudon, is reported in 
the weekly Temperanct Record, 1867, to have 
stated at a meeting held in the lecture ball of 
the National Temperaace Society that year, 
that, in the latter part of 1847, he commenced 
a Band of Hope in the Mission Hall, Fe.ir 
Street, Westminster, and without the slightest 
knowledge of such a title or juvenile society 
being in existence. A few particulars of his 
life and labours will be interesting and profit- 

John H. Esterbrooke was born in Soho, 
London, January 2d, 1817, so that he is now 
in his Toth year. His father was a native of 
E.Keter,aud his mother of Chudleigh, in Devon- 
shire. The family removed to London, where 
the father carried on the business of a manu- 
facturing silversmith, and by sobriety, per- 
severance, and economy he was enabled to give 
his eight children a respectable education. In 
early life John showed a love for reading, 
sketching.and painting from nature, preferring 
such studies to the usual pastimes of youth. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Cliarlea MoUina, engraver and draughts- 
man, London, and when his master retired 
from busiuess John succeeded him. During 
his apprenticeship young Esterbrooke attended 
a temperance meeting in the Friends' Meeting, 
house, St. Martin's Lane, and seemed so much 
interested that he attracted the attention of 
an aged Quaker, who, placing his hand upon 
John's head, said, " Dear young friend, take 
my advice, try the temperance principle, and 
thee will never regret the blessed act." The 
earnest words and kindly action of the good 
man made a deep impression upon his mind, 
and he resolved to try. At a temperance 
festival in Pimlico, October 16th, 1838, he 
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signed the total abstinence pledge, and soon 
afterwards was induced to become the secre- 
tary of a local society, whose place of meeting 
was a large loft over some stables in Chapel 
Place, Broadway, where a series of meetings 
were disturbed by brewers' draymen, coal 
porters, and roughs from the slums in the 
neighbourhood. Sometimes strangers pre- 
ferred dropping from the back window to 
meeting the roughs on or at the foot of the 
ladder by which access to the loft was gained, 
whilst the committee and members would 
stand side by side fighting their way to the 
door in order to expel their cowardly op- 
ponents. 

In 1841, encouraged by their wonderful 
success, the temperance friends purchased the 
Westminster Theatre, and converted it into 
what was then deemed the finest hall in 
London, and known as the Great Hall, where 
a most successful work was carried on. 

Mr. Esterbrooke was a diligent, earnest, 
and successful worker. In addition to his 
daily professional duties as an engineer and 
draughtsman, he had an extensive correspon- 
dence in arranging and providing for the 
meetings of the society, its special demonstra- 
tions, &c. He was also an earnest and in- 
telligent speaker, delivering addresses in the 
metropolis and the provinces with enthusiastic 
success, frequently lecturing upon the scien- 
tific aspects of the question, illustrating these 
lectures by diagrams and chemical experi- 
ments. He was a preacher of the gospel, a 
visitor of the people in their wretched homes, 
aud a zealous open-air speaker. 

In 1839 his labours were recognized by a 
special festival in the Great Hall, when he 
was presented with a handsome silver medal. 

In 1840 he joined the Rechabites, and held 
various official positions, including that of 
Grand Chief Euler and director. In 1843 he 
laboured zealously with Father Mathew dur- 
ing hia visit to London, and presented the 
"Irish apostle of temperance" with an address 
from the Westminster Temperance Society. 

In 1844 Mr. Esterbrooke established a new 
society in Prince's Place, Westminster, which 
had its regular meetings, a mutual improve- 
ment society, loan library, religious services, 
'juvenile meeting, and a youths' preparation 
class, which turned out several able lecturers 
and preachers. In 1860 he established a suc- 
cessful society in Pimlico, from which several 
other societies have sprung. 



Reverting to the Band of Hope movement, 
we find that during the course of his Sunday 
visits in the autumn of 1847 Mr. Esterbrooke 
came in contact with a drunkard and his wife 
who, while under the influence of drink, had 
been quarrelling and bruising one another. 
He appealed to them and urged the advisa- 
bility of signing the total abstinence pledge, 
when the man said, ''Mr. Esterbrooke, it is 
of no use preaching to us, we are drunkards. 
We formerly had a bright home, and lived in 
a respectable station; but we drank. Drink 
has ruined us. We are lost, and must have 
drink to drown our remorse. If you want to 
do good,'' then raising his skeleton arm, fol- 
lowed by a blow with his fist upon the table, 
he shouted, ''save the children!" 

This frantic exclamation of despair and pity 
for the children thrilled through the brain of 
Mr. Esterbrooke like a prophetic inspiration, 
and led him to take action at once. He com- 
menced a series of addresses in the Pear 
Street Mission Hall, which was filled to over- 
flowing, and hundreds of persons, young and 
old, signed the pledge. Twice his life waB 
imperilled by the opposition chiefly of the 
publicans, but he persevered, and held open- 
air meetings on Sunday mornings, when an 
effort was made to stop him by the police, 
who took him to the police station, and after 
warning him let him go. He disregarded 
their threats and continued his meetings. 
Convinced of the necessity and value of or- 
ganization he adopted the title of "The London 
Band of Hope Movement," and in 1848 the 
first tea festival and public demonstration was 
held, when Lord Ashley (afterwards the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) presided. 

On the 15th February, 1852, a grand de- 
monstration was held in Exeter Hall, when 
James Silk Buckingham, the oriental traveller, 
presided, about six thousand children being 
present, while a larger number who were 
unable to obtain admission were gathered 
outside. 

In 1849 Mr. Esterbrooke published a 
pamphlet entitled ^* Bands of Hope: Their 
Importance, How to Form and Sustain Them, 
&c.," which had an extensive circulation. 

The movement spread in and around Lon- 
don, and in May, 1855, through the exertions 
of Messrs. J. Haynes, Stephen Shirley, and 
Q. Dalrymple, the London Band of Hopb 
Union was established for the purpose of pro- 
moting Bands of Hope in London and the 
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provincea. The objects coutenipldted were hb 
follows:— "(1) To form Bands of Hope; (2) to 
uasiat, k« far as iiieaDs would allow, Bands of 
Hopealreadyeatabliehed;(3) to employ authors 
of acknowledged talent in the productioD of 
works adapted to the present state of the 
raovemeut; (4) t« promote the circulation of 
approved publications; and (S) to employ 
agents qualified to interest the young and to 
organize on a right basis local Bonds of Hope. 
The ofKces ot the Uaion were at the temper- 
ance hotel kept by Hr, Stephen Shirley, in 
Hanover Street, Long Acre, London, till 18S7, 
when Mr. Shirley removed to more extensive 
premises in Queen Square, Eloomsbury, where 
the offices were transferred; but in course of 
time the operations of the Union become so 
extensive as to ueceBaitat« the removal of the 
offices to Red Lion Square, London. Mr. 
Shirley was for some yeurs an active and effi- 
cient worker in the movement, and delighted 
to labour amongst the young, although his 
efforts were not confined to this branch of 
Uie movemenL He was one of the founders 
of the London Temperance League, and an 
early friend and staunch supporter of the 
United Kingdom Alliance. 

Few men have taken a dee[)er intereot in 
this work than has the Rev. George Wilson 
M'Cree, long familiarly known as the "Bishop 
of St. Giles'." During his official connection 
with the Union its operations were so largely 
extended that it was deemed advisable to 
change the name to that of "The United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union," for its work 
was extended over the whole country. . 

Mr. M'Cree was admirably supported by the 
asaiataut secretary, Mr. Frederick T. Smith, 
who became general secretary on Mr. M'Cree's 
retirement from that office. 

In 18B1 the Band of Ho|>e movement was 
token up at Bradford, Yorkshire, and in that 
year the Bradford Band of Hope Union was 
establiahed, which, by its efficient officers and 
able agents, has rendered valuable service to 
the movement in that town and district. 

Imueiliately after the formation of the 
London Band of Hope Union in 18SS,aaimilar 
onion was formed at Sheffield, and nnder the 
gniding hand of Mr. W. J. Clegg and family 
it became a powerful and suocesaful organiza- 

Other unions were formed at Halifax in 
I85B, at Bristol in 1862, and in 1S63 the 
lire and Cheshire Band of Hope Union 




was formed at Manchester, and being well 

iDanaged it eventually became the second 
greatest and moat succesaftU union in the 
country. Its agents have, almost withont ex- 
ception, been men of ability, integrity, and 
zeal, Home of them men of special gifts, not- 
ably Mr. W. H. Whitehead the organist, 
songster, and lecturer, Mr. Thomas Jarrett, 
and others. 

In 1865 the Yorkshire Band of Hope Union 
was established at Leeds, and amongst its 
agents were the late Rev, W, B. Affleck, 
Mr. William Bell, and othera who were very 
popular. In 1870 the Huddersfield Union 
was formed, in December of the same year 
the Glasgow Union, and in 1871 unions were 
formed at Nottingham, Hull, and Manches- 
ter, the latter being the "Manchester Wes- 
leyan Band of Hope Union." Following 
these were the Bedfordshire Baud of Hope 
Unioa, the Methodist New Connexion Band 
of Hope Union, and others of a denomina- 
tional character, viz. the Church ot England, 
the Wealeyan Methodists, Methodist Fi'ee 
Church, Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and other church Band of Hope unions in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, &c. &c. 

Such has been the success of this move- 
ment, that, according to returns presented in 
1889, there were 16,000 societies, in connec- 
tion with which 2,000,000' young persons in 
the United Kingdom were learning truths 
and forming habits which will in thoUBands 
of instances be instrumental iu keeping tfaem 
from the thraldom of intemperance, and help 
to fit them for the active duties of life. 

If this lai'ge and increasing number of Bands 
of Ho|>e makes true, sterling teetotallers of 
their membefs, thou the effect must be salu- 
tary, and the day is not far distant when the 
question of "compensation" will be more 
equitably dealt with than was suggested in 
the licensing clanses ot the bill presented to 
the British parliament in 1890 and then with- 
in January, 1851, Mr. T. B. Smithies com- 
menced the publication of a valuable illustrated 
monthly under the name of the Band of Hope 
Heview and Sunday School Friend, which by 
its excellence and attractiveness soon gained 
public favour and attained a large circulation. 
In the following year the British Tempera 
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League commenced the iiublication of the 
Band of Hope Journal, while about the aiune 
period tlie Scottish Temperance League 
begun the Admter (etAited November, 1847X 
and made it specially nttractive to the young. 

The LancTLah ire and Cheshire Band of Hope 
Union'o ofhcial organ Onicurd wan coiu- 
nienced iu 18C(S, and has been a vnluable aid 
to the movement, as have the Onicard Re- 
citer, Band of hope Mdodiet (music and 
words), aud other works issued by the Union. 

We now present our readers with brief 
biographical sketches of some of the most pro- 
minent Band of Hope workers iu difTerent 
parts of the country. 

Stefhes Shiblby was born amid humble 
surroundings in the village of Worminghall, 
Buckinghamshire, April 23d, 1820, and was 
the second of a family o( seven. Dttriiig his 
iiifiincy his [larents removed to Kentish 
Town, where he was left fatherless at the 
age of twelve years. Hb elder brother aoou 
after enlisted as a soldier, aud left Stephen 
to bear the brunt of the battle of life. At 
ten years of age he was put to his father'ii 
trade (that of a tailor) and continued to follow 
that occupation till the age of lifteen, when he 
was taken in hand by a gentleman connected 
with a Congregational Sunday-school of which 
Stejjhen was a scholar. This gentleman placed 
him in the employment of a firm of stationers, 
which has since become one of the most ex- 
tensive in London, and this proved to be the 
first step of his rise iu the social scale. 

In May, 1640, Mr. Shirley became identified 
with the temperance movement, and hence- 
forth t lok an earnest and active part in its 
operations. In 1855 he opened a temperance 
hotel in Hanover Street, I>oug Acre (which 
was afterwards removed in 1857 to Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury), and would not allow 
either drink or tobacco to be consumed therein 
with his knowledge. Some of his teetotal 
friends pleaded hard for the pipe, but Mr. 
Shirley was inflexible, and stood to this all 
through his career as a temperance-hotel 
proprietor. 

In the same year (1356) he conceived the 
idea of forming a Band of Hope union, and 
with the Hsaialance of several friends the in- 
stitution BO widely known as the United 
Kingdom Band of Hijpe Union was estab- 
lished, as already stated. 

Mr. Shirley assisted in the formation of 
the London Temperance League (since merged 



into the National Temperance Leagna^ 
he established a, temperance society and Bvtd 
of Hope at Isleworth. He has taken a deep 
interest iu the operations of the United King- 
dom Alliance, the Good Templar movement, 
aud otiier elTorts. In 1655 be published a 
small work entitled Our Nutional SineiM, 
being a word to and for the working- chiases. 
He also contributed a series of papers to tem- 
perance periodicals under the «om dt plaiAt 
of " Uncle Trice." 

Ebenezer Claak, F.S.S., has been connected 
with the Union almost from its commence- 
ment, and has held the office of treasurer for 
about fifteen years. He is an advanced anA 
experienced teetotaller, having been an expon- 
ent aud supporter thereof for half a century, 
his studies being specially directed to an 
examination of the nature, pro|)erti«s, and 
effects of intoxiciiting drinks, and the chemic&l 
combinations that take place in the proceaa of 
manufacture. He is the author of a woilc^ 
entitled The Wortkip of Baec/itu a OreafM 
Delutioii, which is profusely illustrated witlT'^ 
drawings, diagrams, facts, aud figures, and 
has been used for years as n text-book for 
Band of Hope aud Kmpemuce workers. Ita 
perusal would interest and repay those who 
are anxious to know the truth relative to the 
nature and pioperties of alcohol ie liquora. 
The latter portion of the work is full of moat 
valuable stiitistics, testimonies, and scientifio 
facta, aud for the price of what ia called " 
gallon of best ale," the reader may have infor- J 
mation worth many pounds. 

As a member of the Society of Arts, a fellow -J 
of the Statistical Society, and for over thir^ J 
years secretary of a life assurance company,: I 
Mr. Ckrke has had facilities for obtuni 
reliable Information. He is also the author fl 
of TAe hi/ton/ of Wcdtka.mtlow ; " The EotUM 
and the Nome; or Improved Dwellings for 4 
the Working - classes, and How to Obtain "f 
Them," &c. &c. 

Oeorob Wilson M'Creb is another of tli* 1 
metropolitan temperance worthies, who haiit'f 
from Newoaatle-on-Tyne. In his youth 1 
began to pi'each the gospel of Christ iu ai 
around Newcastle, in the wildest parts off 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, up and down 'I 
the beautiful dales of Yorkshire, 
of his journeys on foot, and travelling in tbwB 
Black Country— the iron districts of Staffon 
shire — in Nottingham, and in Norwich. 

At a very early period in his histoid i 
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became "a stauRch teetotaUer." Such a mau 
could not da otherwise, after coming within 
tlie reach of Jnaiea Rewcaatle, George Dodds, 
George Charlton, and Joseph Bormoud. 

In December, 1848, when Bloomabury Chapel 
waa opened, it was thought desirHble to tomi 
what was designated the " Bloomabiirj Clin pel 
Domestic Mission," and Mr. M'Cree was in- 
vited from Norwich by tlie Rev. William 
Brook, in order to take charge of thia Clinatian 
work. Heatouceentered into the misaiou with 
characteristic zeal and energy, proving that he 
waa, in every sense, the right man in the right 
place. He went in and out among the people, 
visiting the aick, the poor, the criminal, and 
the vagrant, whether iu the dark fcctid cellar, 
or Dp a labyrinth of rickety staira to the attic 
dwellings of those who went nearest to heaven 
because of the cheapness of the rent. He soou 
became so much beloved by the people that 
he became known as the " Bishop of 8L 
Giles'," one of the lowest parts of the great 
■metropolis. 

In 1867 a miaaion church was formed under 
the pastoral charge of Mr. M'Cree, thirty, 
aeven members being honourably diamiaaed 
from Dr. Brock's church for that purpose. In 
1B69 this church and congregation, composed 
of poor peraone, raised for religious purposes 
aa much as £8T, 6*. Sd. 

Mr. M'Cree ia known far and wide as an 
able and powerful advocate of temperance 
principles. "His great power aa a public 
speaker lies, not in graces of oratory or tricka 
of rhetoric, but in hia simple manly statement 
of fact, and his evident aincerity and earnest' 
nets. It is obvious that he feeta all he aays, 
and he makes hia audiences feel with him. 
And anrely thia ia the beat style of eloquence; 
the impreasioDB made under auch oratory are 
not easily effaced. Mr. M'Cree has a tenderly 
aenaitive heart, and a compaaaionate love 
for hia fellow-men. Sin he boldly rebukes, 
wrong he unsparingly attacks and exposes; 
and while he can move his hearers to teais h; 
his pathoa, he can alao rouse them into en- 
thusiasm by hia stirring appeals, or evoke 
their indignation by his denunciations of evil. 
As a preacher he ia truly evangelical, and in 
all hia sermons the great and aaving truths of 
Scripture are prominent." 

Aa secretary to the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union his services were invaluable. 

Mr. M'Cree has published a number of use- 
ful and valuable pamphlets, 



of them bearing upon the temperance queatiou. 
His discourses "Ou the Moial Condition of 
London," "Concerning aChild," hia sermon on 
the occasion of the execution of John Bichard 
Jeffrey (whom Mr. M'Cree visited in Newgate 
and attended to the scaSbldX are all wortliy of 
their author. His paper on "Our Senior 
Members," and his pnmphleta "Old Fnenda 
ond New Faces," "Bows and Arrows for 
Thinkers and Workers," nnd several others, 
are choice temperance tit-bils. 

Frederic T. Smith, succesaor to the Rev. 
G. W. M'Cree, was specially fitted for the 
poaition, he having from childhood taken a 
deep interest in Band of Hope work, and 
when a boy carried his own pledge book and 
laboured to form Bands of Hope in schools, &c. 

In addition to gi'eat musical talent he ha<l 
a remarkable aptitude for teaching and con- 
trolling young people. For the purpoae of 
cultivating a taste for music, and that of the 
moat sweet and ennobling character — vocal 
xong—thiacountry has no inatitution to be com- 
pared with a well-conducted and efficiently- 
trained Band of Ho[ie Union, and no public 
concerts are, in our opinion, more charmingly 
aweet and captivating than those given in the 
Palace of GUsa at Sydenham, in the Free- 
trade Hall, Manchester, the Philharmonic 
Hall or St. George's Hall, Liverpool, and 
other large buildings in ilifierent parte of the 
country, by the monster choirs of children be- 
longing to the Band of Hope or Sunday-school 

Many of the little ones gathered together 
at the annual temperance fetes at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London, had to undergo a long, 
weariaome journey, had Tiever aeen one an- 
other's faces before, and yet with correctness, 
sweetness, and precision they united together, 
and under the control of Mr. Smith's magic 
wand thrilled the hearts and cheered the aouhi 
of the thouaands assembled in that huge con- 
cert-hall by their rendering of auch charmingly 
hopeful and encouraging temperance songs a» 
the Rev. Charles Garrett's "We shall do it by 
and by," or the inspiriting temperance song 
"Ye Friends of Temperance Self-denying," to 
the music of the Mnr^^ellaise bymn, or that 
pathetically touching temperance song " Who 
will go tor father now?" and othere which 
made up the programme for 1871, when, with 
the exception of 18S3, the largest cumber ever 
present on these occasione waa gathered tu- 
getfaer in the grounds of the palace. 
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The followiog are the places where these 

fdtes were held, and the numbers present 
yearly since their commencement until their 
discontinuance in 1891 : — 

Dfttei WlMmHeld. WMlher. fJlSSS. 

1862 CrTstal Palace, Sydenham. Fair. 19,149 
1868 No Fdte was held. 

1864 Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Wet. 16,831 

1865 „ „ Fair. 82,472 

1866 „ „ Wet 28,062 

1867 „ „ Wet 80,628 

1868 „ „ Fine. 42,877 

1869 „ „ Fine. 58,780 

1870 „ „ Fine. 50,016 

1871 „ „ Fine. 68,069 

1872 „ „ Wet 62,280 
1878 „ „ Fine. 58,090 

1874 „ „ Fine. 31,780 

1875 „ ,. Fine. 85,000 

1876 Alexandra Palace. Fine. 33,980 

1877 Horticultural Gardens. 16,381 

1878 Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Fine. 60,542 

1879 (July) „ „ Fair. 36,874 
(This was held by the National Temp. League.) 

1879 (Sept.) Crystal Pal., Sydenham. Fair. 82,167 
(This one was held by the Good Templars.) 

1880 Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Fine. 61,532 

1881 „ „ Fine. 48,705 

1882 „ „ Wet 53,050 

1883 „ „ Fine. 66,957 

1884 „ „ Fine. 48,653 

1885 „ „ Fine. 38,348 

1886 „ „ Fine. 42,910 

1887 „ „ ' Fair. 32,352 

1888 No Fdte was held. 

1889 Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Fair. 24,782 

1890 „ .. Fair. 28,961 
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Since 1878 the various drinking places in 
the palace and grounds have been devoted to 
the sale of non-intoxicating beverages during 
the time the f6tes were being held, and the 
liquor taps closed during that time. 

Of late years the management has in turn 
devolved upon the National Temperance 
League, the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union, and the Good Templars, or upon a 
joint-committee of the three organizations. 

At each fdte concerts in the large hall have 
formed the chief attraction, some years there 
being concerts of Band of Hope children only, 
and at other times additional concerts by 
monster choirs of adults from all parts of the 
country. One of the most pleasing features of 
the children's concerts is the rendering of bona- 
fide temperance pieces, the programme being 
composed mainly of choice temperance songs 
and melodies. 

Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour was bom in 
Hampshire, December 21st^ 1809. She passed 



her eariiest yean in the Isle of Wight, and 
subsequently at a sdiod at Woodford, in 
Essex. When still young she was married 
to Mr. James Balfour of the Bojal Narj, 
who had contracted halnts of intemperance 
that became a source of great trouble to her. 
On the 7th of October, 1837, Mr. Balfour, 
however, signed the temperance jdedge after 
hearing an address from Mr. Thomas Allen 
Smith, and on the 16th of the same month 
Mrs. Balfour herself signed the pledge at a 
little chapel in St George's Road, Pimlica 
She is said to have been the ninth person 
who signed the pledge in the Chelsea dis- 
trict, and was a member of the committee of 
the first female society formed in the neigh- 
bourhood in which she resided, and by Tisita- 
tion and speaking in female meetings she 
became very useful. Shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Balfour contributed poems and papers to the 
Temjpera7M» InteUxgeneer, and wrote eereral 
pamphlets on Socialism, Temperance, &&, 
which had a large circulation. In 1841 she 
published The Oarland of Water Flowers, a 
volume of poems and tales, and from 1848 
to 1876 her prolific pen produced a host of 
Works all contributing to her fame as a writer 
of more than' ordinary merit. Her temper- 
ance tales are all of a superior character, 
and her contributions to the British Wori- 
man and Band of Hope Review are almost 
innumerable. After a painful illness, last- 
ing some ten months, this highly -esteemed 
friend of the cause passed away on Wednes- 
day morning, July 3d, 1878, in the sixty- 
ninth year of her age. 

Thomas Btwater Smithies was bom at 
York in 1817. Without what are styled 
worldly advantages, he laid himself out to 
become in the truest sense the friend of the 
working man, and by the unselfishness of his 
life and the busy activity of his faithful pen 
he fully reached more than he had hoped for. 
The British Workma7i, which he so carefully 
and lovingly edited, with its companion, The 
Band of Hope Review^ became known from 
end to end of the United Kingdom, and far 
away into the Colonies and America, &c 

When visiting the convicts in Ycwrk prison 
he was taught to know the heavy share of 
responsibility which strong drink had to bear 
for those sad scenes, and he was led to make 
the question of total abstinence an essential 
part of his future religious teaching to the 
young on Sundays, and indeed on every day 
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of the week, In or nbout the year 1853 air. 
Smithies removed to Loudon, and there coiii- 
raeooed the Baiid of Hope Retiew, and not 
roan; yeara fifterwardH the British Workman. 
He Boon found it necessarj to devote hia whole 
time to literary work, and Th« Chxldren'i 
Friend, The Infant'i Magazine, The Wetcomv, 
and eome other valuable aerials, have to thank 
him, some of them for their origin, all for 
careful editing. The heantitiil illustrations of 
each of these were a marked feature, and did 
much to ensure their continued success. 

In all his publications he took care that 
temperance had its place of honour. He was 
a sup|Mirter of most of the large temperance 
organizations, and a peison.il friend of the late 
Mr, John Caasell. Mr. Smithies died July 
SOeh, 1883, at the age of siity-seven years. 

Gkdrob BLinr, one of the moat popular of 
the agents of the United Kingdom Baud of 
Hope Union, was bom of humble parentage 
at Farehom, in Hampshire, June 9th, 182S. 
In childhood he went to live in London, and 
attended a Suudiiy-school not far from Picca- 
dilly. When but a boy he began to apeak at 
juvenile missionary meetings in connection 
with the school, and became one of the omtors 
of the little assembly. By and by he became 
a very useful lay preacher. 

In 1849 he was led to go to a meeting held 
in the Tero]wrance Hall, Tottenham Court 
Hoad, and saw that it was hia duty to sign 
the total abstinence pledge. A few weeks 
afterwards he made hia tirst temperance s[>eech 
in the same hall, and from that time devoted 
his energies to the movement. In 1661 he 
joined the Wesleynn Reformers' meeting in 
the Temperance Hall, EJng Street, Long 
Acre, and became n very useful local preacher. 
This little society was merged in the United 
Methodist Free Church. 

Mr. Blaby gave his earnest attention to 
study aud the preparation of sermons, tem- 
perance addresses, and the composition of 
poetry, so that after his day's toil was over, 
and his duties as a Sunday-school teacher, 
local preacher. Band of Hope worker, iSic, were 
attended to, he had few idle moments. Be- 
lieving that he was specially qualified for the 
work, he was invited to become a Baud of 
Hope agent, and as a speaker, singer, and 
worker became desei-vedly popuhir. 

He published the Temperance HarmoniM, 
which conL-tined a number of hymns and 
songs of his own. 



In addition to his work in connection with 
the Band of Hope Union, Mr. Blaby devoted 
part of his time to home missionary duties in 
Weetmiuster. In thirteen years he addressed 
3250 Band of Hope meetings, 1050 adult tem- 
perance audiences, delivered 800 lectures with 
dissolving views, spoke to 500 Sunday-schools 
and 150 day and ragged schools, preached 
between six and seven hundred sermons, and 
took 2300 pledges. We fear that he over- 
tasked his strength, and that he was a victim 
to overwork. He died on the 26th of October, 
1875, at the early age of forty-seven years. 

Although a Yorkshiremau by birth, the 
late WiLtiAJt Balowin Affleck was more 
truly known in the county of Durham, where 
his great life-work was begun. He waa born 
at Grassington, near Skipton, April t6th, 
1830. 

At about nine yeare of age William went 
to work in the coal-pit, and before he was 
eighteen he had one leg broken three times 
above the knee and twice below, which made 
him lame for the remainder of his life. He 
wore a boot with a thick clog-sole, aud even 
then had his ups and downs in the world daily. 

As is often the case, evil communications 
produce evil results, and his mode of life and 
surroundings taught William bad habits, and 
he learned to drink. He was of a merry, 
sociable disposition, fond of fun, frolic, and 
song, and was a fair singer, so that he made 
what is called " good company," aud was fre- 
quently found in the public- ho use. 

After being disabled from working iu the 
pit, William turned his attention to shoemak- 
ing, and made the acquaintance of a young 
man named Wiiliaro Green, wlio afterwards 
became one of the snccessful London mission- 
aries, and subsequently went out to Africa 
niider the auspices of the Bishop of London, 
who was much interested iu him. 

Like moat self-educated men Mr. Affleck 
sought help wherever he thought he could find 
it, and availed himself of every possible oppor- 
tunity to learn. After his conversion he joined 
the Priuiitive Methodists, aud became a local 
preacher. He waa iutroduced to Mr. William 
Bell — for many years agent to the Yorkshire 
Band of Hope Union — when visiting Etherley 
in the county of Durham, and Mr. Bell asked 
him to give a short address at his meeting, 
which after a little pressure ha consented to 
do, and ipoke with such acceptance that he 
was called upon again and again until he 
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became a duly recognised local tenipenince 
ndrocate. He not only talked bat sang, and 
recited tempertiDCe pieces uutil he became a 
very popular speaker, and wa« invited to 
placet a considerable distance from home. 

In 1865 Mr. Affleck was engnged as tem- 
perance missiooary for Bishop AnctiLind and 
district, and in the following year he became 
missionary to the ladies' committee, leaving 
them to become agent to the Band of Hope 
Union. In 1863 he visited Yeadon to con- 
duct teiupemnce services, and before the close 
of the year nearly 600 persons in that locality 
signed the temperance pledge. A Methodist 
Reform church was formed about this period 
Bt Yeadon, and Mr, AiUeck received a unani- 
mous invitation to become their minister. He 
accepted the offer, and laboured amongst them 
for about four years, during which time the 
Queen Street Chapel was built, and the church 
removed from the lecture-hall, High Street, to 
their own chapel. In 18S8 he accepted a call 
to Holnifirlh Cireuit (Wesleyan RetormerH), 
and labniiretl there for about two years, but 
he got into conflict with some of the church 
officials on the "sacramental wine" question 
by strongly advocating the use of unfermeatid 
wine in the ordinance. He next became 
agent for the Yorkshire Biind of Hope Union, 
taking up his residence at Bradford, where he 
suffered the toss of his son, William Newton 
Affleck — "a young man greatly beloved," — a 
daughter, Lillie, and hb devoted wife, all 
being buried at Undercliffe Cemetery, Brad- 
ford. In 1873 he resigned the agency of the 
Union, and was presented with an address 
and a purse of X25 as a token of the regard 
of the people amongst whom he laboured. 

Mr. Affleck again entered the marriage 
relationship in October, 1872, with Miss At- 
kinson of Yeadon, and on leaving the Band 
of Hope Union he entered into the service of 
the United Kiogdom Alliance as superinten- 
dent for York and district. 

In 1876 he crossed the Atlantic, and engaged 
in temperance work in Canada with remark- 
able success. He next settled in Springfield, 
Illinois, preaching and lecturing on teni[«r- 
ance, &c, and eventually became conference 
agent for the new Wesleyan Training College 
of Mitchell, South DakoU, and in June, 1887, 
arrived in England on a mission to raise funds 
for this institution. On Sunday, October 9th, 
1887, be preached at Birkenshaw, and on the 
following evening lectured under the auspices 




of the local temperance society on "Al 
Lincoln the Good." On the Tuesday evening 
he had arranged to deliver a lecture in Roacoe 
Place Wesleyan School-room, Leeds, and left 
Mr. John Gnrbutt's house for the purpose of 
attending this meeting. 

While the meeting was in progress Mr. 
Affleck wna observed to leave the platform 
and retire to the vestry. When some of the 
friends went to the vestry to t«ll him he whs 
wanted for his lecture, they found him lying 
on his face on the floor apparently in a fit 
A doctor was sent for, and he was removed 
to Mr, Garbutt's, where he died early on 
Saturday morning, October IGth, 1887, at the 
age of tifty-seveii years, and was buried in 
the Yeadon Cemetery. While residing at 
Yeadon, Mr. Affleck published several inter- 
esting little works, viz.: Home Thoughts ami 
Public Utteranett, — fftart Tearningi for Hap- 
pier Dayi, — Temperance and Sand of Hope 
Reciter, and the Exceliior Jfdoditl, which in- 
cluded his own piece, " Lost for Want of a 
Word," ke. He was one of the joint-editon 
of T/ie Temperance Ligkthoute. 

Joshua Allek Wabule of Liverpool, ao 
earnest, active, and successful labourer in the 
cause, was for several years agent to the Liver- 
pool Temperance and Band of Hope Union, 
but during the last six years of his life he 
labonre<l as an independent, unofficial temper- 
ance advocate. He was the author of several 
popular tracts, and circulated many thousand* 
of the " Jug " leaflet. He took a deep interest 
in Sunday -schools, and made himself a name 
amongst the young people by his dissolving 
view exhibitions, and by catering for their 
amusement ou gala days. He died on Mon- 
day, February 18th, 1884, in his fifty-second 
year, and was interred in Smithdown Lane 
Cemetery, where a handsome monument was 
erected by his temperance friends. 

The Band of Hope movement found an 
earnest enthusiastic supporter in the Rochdale 
district in Josepb Pstrtb of that town, who 
signed the teetotal pledge on the 3d of March, 
1835, and became one of the most active 
workers the society had. As soon as the Band 
of Hope movement was started at Rochdale, 
Joseph Petrie was ready to do his part, and 
he laboured with zeal and energy in the town. 
He was also an early member of the oonncil 
of the Alliance, and soon having fully grasped 
its principles and aims, he began to 
them as part of his cre«d and policy. 
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The LaucaBhire and Cheshire Band of Hope 
Union appears to be one of the most valnable 
and successful provincial unions in the country. 
From its foundation in 1863 it has gradually 
worked its way into public favour, and by its 
admirable publications, illustrated lectures, 
and continually increasing facilities for fur- 
thering the interests of the movement, it has 
been gaining strength, experience, and power. 

The publication department of the Union 
has grown so extensively, and other needs 
have arisen, which have recently compelled 
the Union to remove to still larger and more 
convenient premises. 

The chairman of the executive, Mr. Jacob 
Earnshaw, is an old and faithful temperance 
worker, who has held office for about twenty 
years. Mr. William Hotle, author of HoyWs 
Temperance Songs and MelodieSy is known far 
beyond his own sphere, and has been honor- 
aiy secretary for twentynseven years. Mr. 
Thomas Hallsworth, editor of the Onward 
Reciter^ gives practical proof of his literary 
tastes and love to the cause in his selection 
of pieces for that work. He has been honor- 
ary secretary for about twenty -five years. 
Mr. W. p. Ingham, secretary, editor of On- 
wardy the monthly organ of the Union — and 
its other publications, and also manager of 
the publishing department, has been officially 
connected with the Union for about seventeen 
years. Mr. James Farrell, the able and 



popular agent of the Union, has served them 
well for seven years. Mr. W. C. Wilson of 
Derby has been engaged as day-school agent, 
commencing June 1st, 1890. Edward Daw- 
son Kino and J. W. Slack are evening 
agents specially engaged in addressing public 
meetings, &c. 

The actual working expenses of the Union, 
apart from the publication department, average 
about £420, which is met by subscriptions and 
donations, affiliation fees, receipts of lectures, 

&C. 

Edward Dawson King, secretary of the 
Manchester and Salford Temperance Union, 
and evening agent of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Band of Hope Union, is a most able 
and eloquent temperance advocate and lay 
preacher of the gospeL He has been about 
seven years in Manchester, and went there 
from Chester, where for some time he held 
the position of agent to the Chester Christian 
Temperance Society. He is peculiarly adapted 
for the work, having studied it in all its bear- 
ings, and been identified with it from boy- 
hood. History, biography, physiology, philo- 
sophy, poetry and eloquence are all utilized in 
order to make his lectures specially interesting 
and instructive. He is a member of the council 
of the Manchester Association of Elocutionists, 
also of the Manchester, Salford, and District 
Congregational Preachers' Society, and is 
deservedly popular. 
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It appears from J. S. BuckiDgham's No- 
tional EviU and Practical Remedies, 1849, that 
at a very early period in the history of the 
temperance movement a moderate spirit- 
drinking society was formed in Sweden, viz, 
October 23d, 1830, and on the 18th February, 
1831, a Mr. Owen had established a society 
at Stockholm which enjoined total abstinence 
from spirits. 

Amongst the many distinguished personages 
present at one of the meetings of the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, held in 
London in 1831, was Johann of Saxony, a 
royal German prince of great scientific and 
literary attainments, who was so much im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject 
that, on his return home, he directed his phy- 
sician Dr. Med. Carl Gustav Cams (who was 
for over fifty years an eminent medical prac- 
titioner at Dresden) to prepare an appeal to 
the German people on the subject of temper- 
ance. 

He did so, and the appeal bore the names 
of a number of very eminent German states- 
men and church dignitaries, viz. Johann, duke 
of Saxony; his Excellency Bemhard von Lin- 
denau, minister of state; his Excellency Ernst 



Gustav von Grersdorf, minister of state; Dr. 
Med. Carl Gustav Cams, physician to Prince 
Johann; Wilhelm von Schleben; Friedrich 
Ernst Aster; the Be v. Christoph Friedrich 
von Ammon, D. D. ; Dr. Heinrich Wilhelm 
Lebrecht Crusius; Friedrich Ludwig Breur; 
and Gotlieb Adolf Turk, who were the first 
ten temperance men in Gennany. 

A few years later the movement {ue, ardent 
spirit pledge temperance societies) was largely 
extended by the aid of the American Tem- 
perance Society*8 agent, the Rev. Dr. Baird. 

In 1833 King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia, seeing the evils caused by intemper- 
ance, ordered his ambassador at Washington 
to procure information concerning the prin- 
ciples, means, and results of temperance soci- 
ties in America. In consequence of this official 
demand the American Temperance Society 
resolved to send an agent to Europe, who 
should endeavour to revive the efforts of the 
friends of temperance. The gen tleman selected 
for this work was the Rev. Robert Baird, D.D., 
an American Congregational minister, who took 
up his residence in Paris in 1835 as agent for 
the American Temperance Society. He was 
soon deeply engaged in the work, and in order 
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to meet tbe mftn}' inquiries put to him, lie ' 
wrote a UUtori/ of the Temperance Socielia of 
Ikt Caited ^ar«fo/.JniEn'ca, which WRatrasa- 
lated, printed, nnd circulated in large duiu- 
bere. lu Holland 1100 copies were published, 
and in Prussia 6000 copies were printed and 
circiUnted. The government purchased a large 
number and distributed them nmoog the chief 
otIicerB of the kiugdom, and the king himself 
BO highly approved of the hook that he ordered 
portione of it to he used oe a reading-book iu 
the schools. Copies were presented to the 
Emperor NichoUa of Itussia, to Prince Met- 
temich, and otheis. "This book contained 
the first complete infomintion which the Con- 
tinent obtained about the BjBtem in America, 
and of the result to be obUined." {Interna- 
tional Convention Btport, 1^62, pp. 35, 36.) 

Like Scotland, the common drink of Prussia, 
Schleswig - Holateiu, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Oldenburg, and Poland at thi« period was 
distilled spirite ; but the people in the South- 
ern States of Germany drank wine and beer 
to a considerable extent. Therefore the agi- 
tation on the Continent was agninst ardent 
spirits only, for the wine and beer in common 
use was comparatively weak and Larraless, or 
had little power to intoxicate unless taken in 
very large quantities ; they were very differ- 
ent to the brandied wines and fiery com|)ound 
called beer, &c., in England, 

Dr. Baird visited SL Petersburg, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Hnmburg,and waskiudly 
received at tie Court of King Frederick 
William III., iind also by King Charles 
Johann of Sweden, who, with his sou the 
Crown Prince Oscar, afterwards King Oscar I., 
became members of the Temperance Society. 
In connection with the mission of the Pev. 
Robert Baird, D.D., agent for the American 
Temperance Society, a central temperance 
union for the whole kingdom of Sweden was 
fonued at Stockholm, May 15th, 1837, under 
tlte name of " Swedish Abstinence Society," 
of which Prince Oscar became patron; and on 
hia becoming King of Sweden (in IS44) he 
lent his powerful influence to the cause, aud 
set a noble example by shutting up all the dis- 
tilleries on his own private estates, going so 
far as to give pecuniary compensation to all 
distillers who ceased making alcoholic liquors, 
and he also employed four missionaries to 
travel through the country advocating temper- 
ance principles (J. S. Buckingham's NalioneU 
£viU, &c.). 



Iu 1836 the temperance movement was in- 
troduced into Norway, and on the 20lh Sep- 
tember, 1840, a central union was formed at 
Christiania, nnd asecond union was established, 
August 8th, 16-11, under the leadership of 
Dr. K. N. Andreseh, the diligent author of 
many temperance tracts and easaya, A tort- 
nightly temperance journal was published, 
and the Norwegian Catechitn of Tenjttrance 
was translated into the Swedish language, 
and also into the tongue of the Ijiplauders. 

The Stockholm Temperance Society sent 
out as agents or missionaries Paorcssons 
TeoMANDi, Weibklorbs, &Lid Pastor Stbu- 
BOF. In 1642 there were 202 societies in 
Sweden with 64,000 members, and in 164Q 
about 300 societies with 65,000 members. On 
the 26th of February, 1846, Kino Oscar I. 
SADCtioned a public grant, and the franking 
privilege by post, for the purposes of temper- 
ance reform. These two favours up to 1862 
had no parallel, except iu the Kingdom of 
Hanover, where the government munificently 
gi-anted similar sums and privileges to a hke 
estent for a lengthened period. 

During the reign of Oscar I. the laws against 
iutosicstion were enforced with great rigour 
in Sweden. Whoever was seen drunk was 
Sued three doliara for the firet offence, six 
dollars for the second, for the third and fourth 
a still greater sum, and was deprived of the 
right of voting at elections, and of being 
appointed a representative. He was beaidea 
publicly exposed in the pariah church on the 
following Sunday. If the some individual 
was found committing the same offence a fifth 
time be was shut up iu the house of correction, 
aud condemned to six months' liard labour; if 
he wii» again found guilty, then he was con- 
demned to twelve raonlhs' punisliment of a 
similar description. If the offence was com- 
mitted in public, such as at a fair, an auction, 
&C., tbe fine was doubled; and if tbe offender 
made his appearance at church in a state of 
intoxication he was still more severely pun- 
ished, Auy person convicted of having in- 
duced another to intoxicate himself was fined 
three dollai-s, which sum was doubled if the 
person intoxicated was a minor. An ecclesi- 
natic found guilty of this offence lost his 
benefice, whilst a layman holding any position 
of trust, &c, was suspended or dismissed from 
his office. DrunkeunesB was not considered 
an excuse for any crime, and persons dying 
whilst intoxicated were buried iguominiously 
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and deprived of the piuyera of the church. 
It was forbidden to give, and more explicitly 
to sell, any spirituous liquors to students, 
workmen, servants, apprentices, and private 
soldiers. Persons found drunk in the streets, 
or making a noise in a tavern, were taken to 
prison and kept there till sober, without, 
however, being on that account exempt from 
the fines. One half of the fines went to the 
informers (generally police-oflicers) and the 
other half to the poor. If the delinquent had 
no money he was kept in prison until some- 
one paid the fine for him, or until he had 
worked out his enlargement. Twice a year 
these regulations were read aloud from the 
pulpit by the clergy, and every tavern-keeper 
was bound under a penalty of a heavy fine to 
have a copy of them hung up in the principal 
rooms of his house (Scottish Temperance Re- 
view, 1849, pp. 478, 479). 

On the 8th of July, 1859, the temperance 
cause in Sweden lost its mainstay and support 
by the decease of good King Oscar I., who 
was once heard to declare that he would 
gladly give away the most costly jewel of 
his crown if he could free his brave people 
from the thraldom of alcohol. 

At Amiens, in France, a society was formed 
in 1837, but it never made much progress. 
When Mr. John Dunlop visited France in 
1844 he was informed that certain sections of 
the community referred to tlie excesses of the 
British workmen, and of British residents 
in general, as evidences of the evils arising 
from the erroneous teaching of the Protestants. 
In short it was represented to him that pos- 
sibly the greatest obstruction to the advance 
of Protestantism on the Continent at that 
moment was the habits of inebriation of the 
British. This was fully confirmed by the 
evidence of Mr. James Balfour and another, 
who were sent out at the request of the con- 
tractors engaged in making the Paris and 
Bouen Bailway in France, and who reported 
that, freed from home influences, the British 
navvies had become ofiensive and demoralized 
by their intemperate habits. Mr, Dunlop 
tried to remedy this, but was not properly 
supported in the effort. 

The first National Temperance Convention 
of Germany was held at Hamburg in August, 
1843, at which it was reported that the num- 
ber of societies had increased to 500, the num- 
ber of members to 40,000, and temperance 
journals to eleven. This convention had most 



important results. It was instrumental in 
bringing unity and harmony into the constitu- 
tion and principles of the German societies, 
while leading them to adopt total abstinence 
from spirits, and caution against the abuse 
of fermented liqnore. This convention was 
held on the same day that Father Mathew 
opened his mission in London, and the report 
of his successes induced one of the noblest 
and most assiduous of the German temper- 
ance men to go to England to learn the 
simple art employed by Father Mathew, and 
to return to Germany and there achieve simi- 
lar results. This was the lamented Chaplain 
D. Seling of Osnabui^, who died in 1861. 

As early as 1830 a temperance society was 
in existence in Friesland, Holland, bat it con- 
tinued isolated. In 1838 what was deno- 
minated a "Matigheids-Genootschappen" was 
formed at Kotterdam, its president being O. 
H. Eshuys, and Mr. van deer Yoo, secretary. 
It was so successful as to have branches at 
Dratchen, Groningen, and Adoard. Soon 
afterwards a society was established in Am- 
sterdam by pastors L. 0. Leutz and A. A. 
Stuart, Judge Heemskirk, and Dr. Herckeu- 
rath {Tnternat, Co7ivention Report, 1862, p. 40). 

On September 12th, 1842, six earnest^ able, 
and devoted men, headed by the late Dr. W. 
Egelino of Haarlem, started a temperance 
society in the heart of the spirit manufactory 
in Holland. Dr. Egeling's associates were 
the Rev. Dr. F. C. R Hutdxcoopbr, pastor 
at the Hague (author of an excellent pamphlet 
widely circulated in Holland, entitled, A 
Word in Earnest and in Love to my CoufUry- 
men); the land-owner, J. Stoort, at YeBlen, 
near Haarlem; Dr. H. W. F. Hbrckbhrath, 
physician at Amsterdam, and two others. 
They met in Leyden, September 12th, 1842^ 
and drew up and signed the following pledge: — 

" I hereby declare that I will abstain &om 
all spirituous liquors (medicinal use ezoeptedX 
and promise to discountenance their use 
wherever I can. If at any time I wish to 
release myself from being a member of this 
society, I will notify the fact to the secretary 
of the committee." 

As might be expected, the newly-formed 
society was much opposed, but the little band 
stood firm. Tracts were largely circulated, 
public meetings held, and now and then a new 
recruit enlisted, till at the end of the first year 
the pledged members numbered 160, and at 
the end of the second year 800, at the close of 
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the third ye»r 1800 ; and after teu years' 
operalions tbe Bocietj bad spread itself over 
the country with 42 local divisions and !)645 
registered members. 

In 1862 there were S3 local divisioca, 354 
correspondents, and 13,B38 members, includ- 
ing the commander-in-chief of the army, 
Major-general Van Sweilen. The engravings 
of "The Bottle," by the late George Cruik- 
abauk, were published in a cheap form, as 
also the engraving "The Drunkard's Chil- 
dren," &c. Several popular temperance tales, 
such lis Ten JVifffiti in a Bar-room, Dan&ibury 
House, &C., were translated into Dutch, and 
soon became favourite books. A medical 
declaration, signed by 500 of the 4000 medi- 
cal practitioners in Holland, condemning the 
daily use of strong drinka, did good service, 
and was the outcome of the distribution of 
Dr. J. M. M'CuIloch's lecture to the students 
of Glasgow. The friends of tempentoce in 
Holland, Germany, &c, soon became con- 
vinced that no permanent good could be ac- 
complished until tbe strong arm of tbe taw 
was called to to prohibit tbe public sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Much of this pioneer work aud educational 
effort wBB due to the persistent labours of 
Pastor J. H. Bottcbbr, whose ready pen was 
constantly at work. This will be more clearly 
seen in tbe following brief sketch of the life 
and labours of this truly good man: — 

He was boru at lAfierdo, in tbe principalitj 
of Hildeaheim, Hanover, in 1804. After being 
some years parish pastor of Imsen, he was 
appointed in 1850 to the pariah of Kirchrode. 
Hia first acquaintance with the temperance 
movement arose from readiug Dr. Baird's 
HUtory of Tanpwance Societiet, lent to him by 
Baron Steinberg, Previous to this Mr. BOtt- 
cher had strongly advocated the use of spirits, 
particularly by the working-classes, as a pro- 
tection against the cold ; but becoming per- 
suaded of the benefit of abstinence be pub- 
lished a small work in tbe form of a dialogue 
between a pastor and bis parishioners. It 
was entitled " Home Crott; or. What are We 
toThinkof StrongDrinkl" It went through 
numerous German editions, and waa trans- 
lated into Danish, Dutch, and Polish, and was 
followed by tbe Temperance tlaadhoak, in 
which he dealt with the historical, medical, 
inoml, and economical bearings of the ques- 
tion. He also published the Patriot, which 
was designed specially for tbe educated classes. 
Vot IL 



His literary and other labours rendered 
him one of the moat eminent of the German 
temper&nce reformers. In 1840 be published 
A General Report about Qermany, and at his 
instigation Ibe first German temperance con 
rent ion met at Hamburg in August, 1843. 
In 1853 there was a scarcity of grain, and in 
order to direct attention to tbe destruction oi 
tbe people's food by the manufacture of whisky, 
he published an Entreaty and Cry Jor Help, 
which bad a very general circuhttiou. At the 
International Philanthropic Congress held at 
Frankfort in 1857 he became interested in tbe 
Maine Law question, and published a volume 
of tacts mainly culled from Dr. Lees' prize 

Mr. B<)ttcher accepted an invitation to 
attend tbe International Temperance and Pro- 
hibition Convention at London in 1S62, and 
was present at all the msetings. He tbns 
made the personal acquaintance of many of 
the leaders of the teniperauce movement iu 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c. Unfortunately 
be was not able to address the Convention in 
English, but was ably translated by his friends 
Baron da Lynden and Mr. Filby. His long 
and valuable paper on " The History of the 
Temperance Movement in Germany," given in 
the Report of Proceedings, is most interesting. 

For some years he edited the Temperanee 
Meaenger for Town and Country, a monthly 
magazine, and in other ways rendered most 
valuable services to the movement. 

The outcry against alcohol was raised at 
Dentsch-Picker, in tbe Prussian province of 
Upper Silesia, by tbe Archdeacon Fietzack, 
B highly-respected clergyman of the Catholic 
Church, who commenced his crusade February 
2d, 1844. Such waa tbe influence he exerted, 
that the whole of the Catholic clergy, along 
with tbe entire population of the district, 
joined in the movement This whole popu- 
lation at once took the pledge of total absti- 
nence. " No country," says Mr. Bettcher, 
pastor of Hanover, " has ever witnessed snch 
a moral triumph as this iu Upper Silesia. In 
the one district of Oppeln, containing SOO.OOO 
people, within three months from the above 
date 61X1,000 adults renounced the use of 
spirituous liquors; so that there were only 
the children left, who of course followed the 
eiample of their parents. These vows of ab- 
stinence were taken with the moat solumn 
fervour, at tbe celebration of church rites, 
in churches and chapels, before the altars, 
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with prayers and sacred hTinua; and they 
were kept with the utmost fidelity." 

To moat people this aeeiued imposaihle. Ac- 
cordingly the govermueDt of Pruasia ordered 
official iiiquiriea to be made, and u ministerial 
edict of July lltb, 1845, made known and 
att«ated this anrpriBing fact. All the local 
Authorities announced in official documents, 
legallyatteated/hefollowingEactfl:— "(l)That 
thiR most remarkable renouucement of a whole 
province from alcoholic drink wna a positive 
fact; (2) thiit this sudden reuouocament bad 
nowhere, and in no case, produced any of those 
hurtful effects so ofteD predicted by fear or 
prejudice; (3) that according to the unani- 
mous assurance of all the legal authorities, aa 
well as aJMK>rding to the official returns pur- 
posely ordered for ascertainiug the conse- 
quences, the population bad become far more 
industrioUH, more orderly, more punctual, more 
attentive to religious worship, as well as more 
regularly domesticated and comfortable, since 
assuming their temperance vows, as compared 
with the disorderly and irregular way of life 
that had formerly prevailed among them; (4) 
that disturbances of the public and domestic 
peace hardly ever occurred since the temper- 
ance reform, and that those festivities and 
public amusements, which had formerly often 
been disturbed by spirituous drink had, 
since only coffee and beer were served, been 
always celebrated with cheerfulness and 
decorum by all classes; (5) that the landed 
proprietors were now greatly pleased with 
the perseverance and industry of their work- 
people and journeymen ; that in their opinion 
the minor thefts and offences had also de- 
creased ; and that even with the mine 
workers and metal workers, who formerly 
were generally addicted to intemperance, a 
very favourable reform bad taken place; (6) 
that the riots, noises, and disorders which 
formerly had been inseparable from every 
domestic or public ceremony, such as chris- 
tenings, weddings, funerals, at fairs or popu- 
lar meetings, and that had been daily 
occurrences at the inns and taverns, had now 
completely disappeared ; (7) a most striking 
proof of reform In this province is furnished 
by the following facta and figures: In the 
course of last year (1844) eighteen distilleries 
bad been entirely shut up, one buudred and 
eight diatilleriea had ceased working, the pro- 
duction of spirits had decreased by forty.five 
thousand hogsheads, and the excise receipts 



bad shown a. decrease of two hundred and 
lifty-four thousand four hundred and eighty- 
nine thaiers in the tax revenues of the pro- 
vince.— Certified at Berlin, 11th July, 1845, 
by the Home Secretary." 

When the above facta were communicated 
to his majesty the King of Prussia (Frederick 
William IV.) he joyfully exclaimed, " I Bboold 
consider it as the greatest blessing if, during 
my reign, the revenue from the distillery tax 
would decrease so much as to come to nought;" 
aud he ordered the minister to communicate 
the report of the happy change of things in 
Upper Silesia to all the eight provincial gov- 
ernments of the Prussian monarchy. This 
reform spread to Austrian Sileaia, thence 
southward to Moravia, to Austria proper, and 
as far as the Tyrol; northward to the Grand- 
duchy of Foscn, and to Prussia proper; the 
Catholic clergy, as in Upper Silesia, leading 
the way aud conducting the work in a similnr 
manner. At CUnaburg, in the Eingdotn of 
Hanover, a similar instance of almost unani- 
mous reform was shown; but in this instance 
tlie Catholic and Protestant clergy, the phy- 
sicians aud teachers, the civic and government 
functionaries, joined in exhorting their fellow- 
citizens to abstain from taking spiritnous 
liquors; at the same time they themselves 
publicly set the example. In a few weeks' time 
several thousands of people followed their ex- 
ample, and out of a population of 18,500 in 
about three months t!fi()0 persons took the vow 
of abstinence, and by their signatures bound 
themselves to abstain from spirituous liquors. 
After one year the consumption of gin and 
brandy had decreased by 50,000 quartiem, or 
about 6(X),000 glasses, which in Prussian 
money would be of the value of about 20,000 
thaleiB; and in 1S4T the distillery tax had 
decreased more than one-half of what it was 
in 1838. 

Amongst the prominent workers i 
Kingdom of Hanover were the Rev. D. Selii 
Roman Catholic chaplain of Oanaburg; 
Stephen BezoTAWski; aud Br. Iia Rodie f 

The Rev. D. Sblinq was the son of a fi 
mer, a man of simple, ardent piety, who 1 
his life and labours endeared himself t 
classes of society, Protestants and Cstholi 
alike. His example incited the Eev, Stbps 
BszAZAWSKi to deeds of love aud devotioBH 
the temperance cause, resulting in great g 
to the community, and leading many to t 
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come identified with the temperance refor- 
nation. 

Dr. La Roche itsed his inflaence as a niedi- 
cal Buthoritj in Poaen, and nn important re- 
form was introduced int« the Frossian army, 
mainly by the influence of the king. Thia 
was the substitution of money for the Hpirit 
t&tioD, a change which called forth the thanks 
of the soldiers. Medical testimonies were 
given in favour of abstinence, a general de- 
claration being signed by 1065 medical prac- 
titioDei'B, 

A second National Temperance Convention 
was held at Berlin in 1S45, when the number 
of local temperance societies was TOO, with a 
membership of about 60,000, and the number 
of temperance joamals 11. A third national 
convention was held at Brunswick in the year 
1847, when the eocieties were reported at 832, 
with 70,000 membei-a. la addition to these 
there were Catholic parish temperance unions, 
numbering nearly four hundred, with a, gross 
membership of about 477,000 adults, com- 
prising: In Prussian provinces— (1) Silesia, 
260,000 members; (2) Ponen, 92,000 merabers. 
lu Austrian provinces — (3) in Austrian Silesia, 
25,000 members; (4) in Moravia, 50,000 
members; (5) in the Tyrol, B0,000 members. 
From these Catholic parish unions were 
formed " temperance brotherhoods," which 
were founded to strengthen and supply the 
discipline that was beginning to relax in the 
parish unions, and this by church ssrvice 
and prayer meetings. (Many of the facta 
in this chapter are condensed from papers 
by Pastor Bcittcher, and Baron von Lynden, 
&C., in the International Convention Ueport, 
1862, pp. 34-67.) 

An International Temperance Congress was 
held at Brussels in 1356, when the British tem- 
perance organizations, and the United King- 
dom Alliance were represented by Alderman 
William Harvey of Manchester; James Simp- 
Boa, J.P., of Accriugton; Dr. F. R Lees, 
Leeds; Samuel Pope; Thomas Beggs, London; 
Edward Grubb, Botherham; and Dr. J. M. 
U'Culloch of Dumfries. 

The Continental temperance societies were 
represented by Pastor J. H. Biittoher, Baron 
Von Lynden, Judge Heemakirk, and Dr. W. 
Egeling of Holland; Dr. Uniehs from Swe- 
den; Dr. Faye from Norway; and M. Duepe- 
tiauz from Belgium. 

The published report contained notices of 
the addressea of Dr. M'Cullocli on "Alcoholic 



Poison," which occupied four pages; Mr. 
Begga" eleven pages, and Baron Von Lyndon's 
four pages; whilst the second volume con~ 
tained a paper by Dr. F. R Lees, entitled 
" The Traffic in Strong Drink Proved to be a 
Great Source of Crime," which occupied six- 
teen pages, 

A gold medal of the value of 300 franca was 
awarded to M. Paul Bouquie lefebre of Brus- 
sels for an essay on The Ca\iae» and ReauUioJ 
Intemperance, and the Meaiti of Preventing 
and Combating it. These papers were calcu- 
lated to have, and without doubt did have an 
educational tendency in favour of temperance 
principles. 

As eariy as 1836 efforts were put forth to 
organize temperance societies in Russia. The 
Rev. Pastor Sokolowaky, at Boop, near Riga, 
in Livonia, gave some particulars of the suc- 
cess of temperance societies in America in a 
religious paper conducted by him, and some 
people took up the subject and were about to 
foiiu temperance societies, and sought for legal 
powers so to do, when the provincial govern- 
ment of Livonia sent in its report to the 
imperial minister for home affairs, who pro- 
hibited the formation of such societies, "be- 
cause in the opinion of the musses these tem- 
perance or abstinence societies might be mis- 
taken for separate religious sects." 

The Rev. Pastor Dobner, at Neuen MUhlen, 
also published Newi and Comrnunicalioiit 
about Temperance Socieliet, printed at the 
expense of the Patriotic Club at Riga. Tlie 
Rev. Pastor Jiirgensohn, of St Matthai, trans- 
lated the celebrated German tract of Zschokke, 
T/te Gin Peit, into the Livonian tongue, 
the result being on agitation in favour of tem- 
perance, in which 14,000 people in the two 
parishes of Schwaneburg and Marienburg 
alone came to their pastors to be inscribed as 
temperance members! Pastor Bottcher tella 
us that whereas formerly hundreds of roublea 
(about three shillings each) had been spent on 
Sundays in the church taverns for gin in 1638, 
only a few kopecks (or pence) were so spent. 

The landed proprietors complained to the 
government of their losses by these temperance 
efforts, and on the 21st of July, 183S, the im- 
perial government issued an edict (No. 3431) 
or mandate to the consistories of Livonia, who 
were to inform the parish priests that the 
manner in which the pastors set about per- 
forming or executing their good intentions 
had not found the approbation of the govern- 
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ment. On the 2dd of the same month a 
similar edict (No. 3439) was issued by the 
Livonian government. The Biga edict was 
dated 29th September, 1838. 

About Michaelmas, 1838, societies had been 
formed at Friedrichstadt and at Jacobstadt 
in Courland, with more than a hundred mem- 
bers, and despite the opposition of the landed 
proprietors, liquor-sellers, and government offi- 
cials, the movement gradually spread amongst 
the people until it was impossible to obtain 
prohibitory edicts either from the monarch or 
his ministers. 

In the province of Kovno the country 
people visited the churches and took the 
pledge in large numbers, and the adjacent 
provinces followed the example, until in 1858 
it was manifest that a powerful agitation was 
in existence and could not be quelled. The 
parish clex^ and some of the nobility took 
up the question; and as in Ireland, so also 
here in Bussia, the people came in crowds to 
take the pledge. 

When Dr. Baird arrived at St. Petersburg, 
in 1837, he found the Czar Nicholas very 
anxious to see his people free from the plague 
of intemperance, but as stated a large portion 
of the revenue was derived from the liquor 
traffic, and the landed proprietors made a com- 
plaint to the government about the effects of 
certain temperance societies, established by the 
efforts of American sailors and others, on the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, an edict was passed 
forbidding the formation of temperance socie- 
ties in Bussia. 

On the accession of Alexander II. a better 
spirit prevailed, and he took action himself 
which wonderfully altered the condition of 
things in this respect. The capital, St. Peters- 
burg, is much superior to London, inasmuch 
as public-houses and gin-palaces are not al- 
lowed to occupy the best positions, nor be 
situated near the princi^val streets, and only a 
certain number are allowed to a given propor- 
tion of the population. 

One Bussian noble, the Count Kuscheloff 
Bessborodko, took up the matter warmly, 
and issued the following proclamation to 
the peasants on all his estates in Podolia, 
to wit: — "That the peasants on his estate in 
the province of Saratov had voluntarily made 
the most solemn vo^*8 of completely abstain- 
ing from all spirit drinks, and that it would 
be a matter of great joy and satisfaction to 
him if the peasants on his estates in Podolia 



would follow the good example set them by 
their brethren in Saratov." 

In response to this kindly appeal, seven vil- 
lages with three thousand peasants solemnly 
renounced the drinking of spiritaous liquors, 
and instituted a fine or penalty (to be in- 
creased for each further violation either in 
money or in bodily punishment^ as the con- 
gregation should decide) for every transgres- 
sion of the vow of abstinence. A legal docu- 
ment was made out, stating the vow thus 
made, and was signed by the elders of each 
congregation. Not content with this, they 
petitioned their landlord to close all the dis- 
tilleries and gin-shops, and prohibit entirely 
the sale of these drinks on his estates. And 
to the honour of this noble landlord be it re- 
corded, that he gladly acceded to their request, 
although he was thereby the loser of a con- 
siderable portion of his income. 

In Great-Bussia (where the ancient capital, 
Moscow, lies) unions were formed in three 
great provinces, viz. in Kursk, in Nijni- 
Novgorod, and in Byazan. In the Asiatic 
provinces of Bussia, viz. in the kingdom of 
Astrachan, particularly in the province of 
Saratov, abstinence societies were formed. 

After Easter, 1859, it was reported to Mr. 
B5ttcher that '' the cause of temperance was 
progressing more and more in these parts; 
that entire congregations declared their ad- 
herence to it; that they instituted fines and 
penalties against drinking ardent spirits, and 
petitioned their landlords to have all the gin- 
shops closed; that the corporations of shoe- 
makers and joiners at Yilna had formed a 
league to root out the custom of drinking 
ardent spirits; that fines and penalties were 
instituted by these corporations for every re- 
I lapse or transgression; that when these fines 
and penalties were of no avail the trans- 
gressor was degraded from the rank of master 
or foreman to that of journeyman, and from 
this to the grade of apprentice respectively; 
and if the transgressor was found to be incor- 
rigible he was expelled from the corporation, 
all fellowship with him given up, and his 
name struck out from their registers ** {Inter- 
national Convention Report, 1862, p. 62). 

As early as August 29th, 1832, a temper- 
ance society in connection with the Bengal 
army was projected at Fort William, and this 
was teimed the parent society of the Bengal 
army, India. The Calcutta Temperance So- 
ciety was formed April 24th, 1835. One of 
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the warmest supporters of the old Teinperanee 
Society, when first introduced into India, waa 
the kte Archdeacon H. Jeffrbts, who in 
1839 hecame a total abstainer from all kinds of 
alcoholic beverages. The Bombay society en- 
joyed the benefit of hia constant public advo- 
cacy, while his powerful pen was frequently 
employed in enforcing tlie claims of the tem- 
perance enterprise and in defending it from 
the objections of its religious opponents. Hia 
testimony regarding the terrible consequences 
of the drinking habits of Europeans, when 
adopted by the natives, is a standing reproach 
Co the civilization and Christianity of the 
conquerors of India. He said : — 

"A large portion of native Christiana were 
spread over Madras, and in consequence of 
the numerous cases of iutemperauce among 
them the name of Chriitian was synonymous 
with that of dniTiiard; and when the Hindoos 
called a man a Christian, they for the moat 
part meant that he was a drunkard. 

"Among the converts of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and of the American Board 
of Missions, many had fallen through strong 
drinks; for when once the natives broke 
caiCe and became Christiana they were no 
longer restrained from the use of strong drinks, 
and they became tar worse than if they had 
never embraced Christianity. For one really 
converted Christian as the fmit of missionary 
labour — for one person 'bom of the Spirit' 
and mads 'a new creature in Christ Jesua' — 
for one such person the drinking practices of 
the English had made one lAouiand druiiiartU. 
That was a sad thought, but it was the soletnn 
truth. If the English were driven out of India 
to-morrow, the chief trace of their ever having 
been there would be the number of drunkards 
they left behind." 

The Bombatj Tevtperance Advocate, the South 
India Teniperatice Journal, and the Yuulhjf 
Journal (the two latter printed at Madras) 
were the organs of the movement in India in 
1848-50. 

Writing to E. C. Dekvan, of America, 
in 1643, the Venerable Archdeacon Jeffreys 

"At Poena and Canauore, and all the sta- 
tions where there are European regiments, 
there are regimental temperance societies, 
containing 150 to 200 members. The Ameri- 
can frigate Brandyiciiie has just been in our 
harbour, and the chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Jonea, 
attended one of our meetings and gave us 




great assistance. I am informed that the 
commodore and several of the otHcers are 
teetotnllers." 

The following extract from a letter written 
by a corporal of the 15th Hussars, dated 
August 18th, 1843, shows that the work of 
the temperance reformers in the army in 
India was highly beneficial: — 

"You will be glad to hear that temperance 
ia making rapid strides in the East; teetotal- 
ism here ia all the go. There are two tem- 
perance houses in the cantonment, one of 
which ia just built by the Catholics, together 
with a fine new Catholic chapel, built by sub- 
scriptions from the aoldiera; so that may give 
you some idea of India when soldiers build 
chapels. 

"We had the 25th Infantry lately marching 
through here from the Cape and Madras to 
Caiianore, and a fine reception we gave them, 
they being the only European regiment that 
has passed us since our sojourn in India. 
They halted four days, and our N.C. officers 
gave B general invitation to theirs, so that 
they will have reason to speak well of ns in 
time to come ; th«y are a regalar temperance 
regiment — one-half or tiBo-tfardt of them, be- 
ing teetotallert. Our regiment is remarkably 
healthy, perhaps more so than when in Eng- 
land" {Temperance Journttl, 1643). 

During .the year 1641 the missionariea of 
the Society of Friends, the Baptists and Wes- 
leyans, along with the Moravian Brethren, 
were actively engaged in temperance work in 
the West Indiea. 

A teetotal society was formed among the 
natives of Jamaica by a Baptist minister, who 
was the means of reforming several "quarrel- 
some drunkards living in the very heart of 
the mountains." At Hampden a society was 
formed by Rev. George Blyth, Presbyterian, 
numbering 1326 members, of whom 364 had 
signed the abstinence pledge. 

On the fine estate of Orange Valley the 
people were nearly all Baptists and teetotallers, 
and wishing to be consistent members they 
all refused to be concerned in making rum, 
the still-house being served by strangers. At 
Sturge Town, Messrs. John Candler, J. and 
B. Clarke, W. Button, and Hovey of the 
Oberlin Institute, held a total abstinence 
meeting,when about 400 persons were present, 
and 164 were eurolled as members of the 
society {Journal of John. Candler, a member 
of the Society of Friends, 1642). 
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The Rev. Jamea Cox, Wealej an miaister at 
St Kitts, writing September 10th, 1841, re- 
ports as fuUows: — "Two or three plitnters 
(actire pious youog neii) have embraced the 
cause, and boldly act on their avowed convic- 
tions. Aa pastors of Christian churches, I and 
ray brethren, in public and private, urge on 
our members its vast importance; nor do we 
l.tbour in vain. Delightful results meet m on 
every hand ; all our influential friends, lendera, 
aad local preachers, &c., are its advocates, and 
by precept and example strive to diffuse the 
leaven through the mass of our societies. The 
pledge has been signed by hundreds. One 
^reat hindrance among the estate people is 
the common practice of giving mm ns a 
Rttmulus to labour; haw little do the planters 
iind proprietora consider that they are thus 
probably training up a race of drunkards I 
The grog-shops in the town are a great curse. 

" Our Moravian brethren are also enerting 
iheraselves to discountenance the use of liquors 
among their flocks. I have furnished them 
with several copies of Anti-Baockut, and a. 
i|uantity of your valuable tracts. 

" I rejoice in the continued spread and use- 
falnesa of teetotalism, and am persuaded it is 
yet destined to exercise a powerful influence 
in introducing the glorious and universal reign 
of Messiah." {Bristol Temperance Herald.) 

In July, 1844, the Rev. E. Daviea, misalon- 
ary, furnished the Patriot with a report of 
temperance work, which is intensely interest- 
ing, and from which we take the following 
extract; — 

"I have just returned from Providence 
Chapel, an ont-station about two miles from 
town (New Amsterdam, Berbice), where I 
have been to hold a teetotal meeting. Pro- 
vidence, once distinguished for gi'og-Belling, 
has for some time been a stronghold of total 
abstinence, and the speeches on the occasion 
were remarkably good. Before teetotalism 
was introduced there, real religion was at a 
very low ebb, and apostacies were alarmingly 
numerous; but since we have driven 'the 
curse of grog away,' the ' wilderness has re- 
joiced and blossomed as the rose.' Could the 
friends of missions at home see the happy 
transformation which has taken place in our 
infant churches since the banishment of strong 
drinks, I think it would be impossible for any 
of them any longer to keep aloof from the 
good cause" (Brittol Temperance Herald, 1844). 

The Ret. Tbeophilus Puqh, Wesleyan 



minister, who was missionary 
of Bermuda, fully confirms the atAtenienta of 
the Eev. James Cox, Wesieyaii, In a letter 
to the Temperance Recorder (1848J Mr. Pi 

"When I left the island in June last 
were about 1000 pledged members, and 
believe twice that number acting on the prin- 
ciple. His Excellency, the Governor, 
great friend to the cause, and so are aoi 
the most respectable and influential memboa, 
of the community. Their patronage and 
port were a great help. 

" The following statement presents 
quantity of intoxicating liquors coosamed 
their respective yeara — 



letter 
Pagh« 

thM^H 
nd XH 



1841 



From June 1340 to June 1641... 
1842,.. 
.842toAprillst, ) 
43, nine mantha, t " 



7o,oa 

efi,370 10,91 
9,»30 



From June 1840 to June 1841 6,498 

1S41 „ 1842,.... 3,983 
„ 1842toAprillBt, i 

1S43, nineniontbB, 1 



1,322 



" We held our first temperance meeting o 

29th of July, 1841, so that the consump 
of 1841, as stated above, was before any n 
had been made. Thei'e was a cousidertibls'^ 
falling off from June, 1841, to June, 1843, uid 
as I left the island early in June, 1843, 1 could 
only get the return for the first nine montba; 
butallowingas much for the last three montha 
of the year as the average of the three pr^- J 
ceiling quarters, there will be a failing off ui 
the consumption of 1843 of fiftt-two thod^ I 

LO!>'a of rum, the most common beverage of 1 
the working-classes." 

During the couise of this year (1844) good I 
work was done is the island of Dominicdt.l 
where three total abstinence societies were in \ 
active operation. In addition to the Rev. [ 
James Coi and his colleagues, several young 1 
men of influence were zealous advocates of ] 
the cause. 

TheHoNOnHABLBHATMACDOWALLGBAJlT, 

of the neighbouring island of St. Vincent, ■ 
also orgajiized a society amongst the people I 
on his estate, his own name heading the list 
In Barbadoes, Demarara, and Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, there was a good work progressing; 
at the latter place the Rev. Edward Feaseb, 
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Wealeyan, united with the Presbyterian and 
Baptist miniatera in organizing a aocietj. 

Ill 1848 the Ebv, Geoboe Bltth, Presby- 
terian, furnished the Rev. William Eeid of 
Edinbargh with a brief report of the progress 
of tlie movement in Jamaica, in the course of 
which he saya; "Our office-bearers are all 
conaistent and conscientious abetainera, and 
at least nine-tenths of the members and their 
children; and all whose names have been en- 
rolled appear not only determined to per- 
severe, but thankful for their e3cape from the 
anare in which some of them were well nigh 
taken." He adds, " Four liquor stores have 
been attempted within the bounds of the con- 
gregation within the last four or five yeara, 
but they were all discontinued on account of 
the want of cuHtom — a very harmless method, 
you will say, for suppressing such nuisances. 
Several are still open in the outskirts of the 
congregation where there are only a tew of our 
memhers, and there is one within two miles 
of Hampden Church on a public thorough- 
fare, by which it is supported more than bj 
the neighbouring population. . . . Our young 
people are under a double protection, not only 
by having a temperate example set them by 
their parents, but also by being pledged to 
abstinence themselves" {ScottUh Ttmperanee 
Revievi, 184S). 

After his return t« Scotland Mr. Blyth took 
a deep interest in the promotion of temper- 
ance, and warmly advocated the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. He died July 4th, 1861. 

At the first anniversary of the Temper- 
ance Association in Barbadoes, in March, 1658, 
it was reported that there were 447 membere, 
including his Escellency Governor Beid, the 
Hon. H. MacDowall Grant, and other infiuen- 
tial gentlemen. In May, 1850, a temperance 
bot«l on an extensive scale was opened in Bar- 
badoes, which the friends thought would tend 
greatly to advance the cause of temperance. 

The Rev. T. Atkinson, agent of the London 
Missionary Society, writing from Pataltsdorp, 
Cape of Good Hope, July 20th, 1852, gave 
the following testimony; — "For about twenty. 
three yeara I have resided in various parts of 
the country, and have of course bad many 
opportunities of observing the influence of 
the drinking customs upon the natives. To 
say that this influence is injurious in the ex- 
treme is to say very little. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the evil efi'ecta of intemperance 
among the lower classes of society, whether 



white or coloured. But to speak more par- 
ticularly of the latter, the sin of intemperance 
has, I am persuaded, stood more in the way 
of the improvement of the natives of this 
colony, and those beyond the boundary, than 
any other circumstance. It has been the chief 
incentive to crime and the principal source of 
misery. This settlement is one of the insti- 
tutions of the London Missionary Society; 
and being, as such, under some peculiar in- 
ternal regulations, the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is not allowed, and the use of them is 
discouraged in every possible way. A tem- 
perance society was formed here in 1832, and 
has been productive of mnch good, though 
there are many individuals residing here who 
either nerer joined it or who have subse- 
quently broken their pledge. And although 
we have no houses here where intoxicating 
drinks can be procured, the town of George, 
which is only about three miles distant, con- 
tains nine or ten licensed spirit - stores, to 
which the lovers of drink can at any time 
resort and gratify their debasing appetites. 
And this is, in fact, the source of nearly all 
the trouble which the missionary has t« con- 
tend with at this station. 

"Nearly every case of religious backsliding 
may be traced to this sin ; and if there are 
quarrels among the people, or instances of 
insubordination, or cases calling for the ex- 
pulsion of individuals from the institution, 
intemperance will almost invariably be found 
connected with them. Could thespirit^stores in 
George be all closed it would be a most happy 
event for this place, and a still happier one 
for George Town itself. With respect to the 
abilityof missionaries to perform their labours 
without the aid of intoxicating liquors, I may 
say that all with whom I am acquainted are 
total abstainers." 

At a meeting held at a place called Hankey 
in South Africa, on the 3d December, 1838, 
when a number of Hottentots who had been 
emancipated from slavery met to give God 
thanks for freedom, they determined to be 
doubly free by signing the charter of freedom 
from drink also. At this meeting Messrs. 
James Backhouse of York, England, and 
George Washington Walker of Cambo, Nor- 
thumberland, missionaries of the Bocie^ of 
Friends, were present, and Mr. Backhouse, 
who was a member of the old temperance 
society, signed the teetotal pledge. 

Speaking of this people and the results of 
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that uieetiiig Mr. Backhotue stated that "the 
effecta on the iiative character were most 
pleasing; ' tis drunk as a Hottentot' h&d be- 
come a common saying, and yet, after two 
yeara.thechililren had ao little ideaof drunken- 
ness that when they saw a drunken English- 
ninn they at first thought him mad, tlien 
sick, and at kat concluded that he was blind, 
and oifered to lead him." He further adds: 
"After the drunkenness of the people was 
cured, it was aatoniahing to observe the spread 
of the gospel; it seemed like a new outpouring 
of the Spirit." Mr. Backhouse afterwards 
visited the Australian oolonies, and through 
his labours temperance societies were estab- 
lished in various places. He died in ISQS, at 
the age of Biity-fours years. 

Spenking of this change in the habits and 
character of the people, the Orahamt Tovm 
Journal (1843) says;— "It is gratifying to 
observe the vast difference of appearance 
which eiiats between those who drink and 



those who abaUJn. The o 



a appears 



disgusting rags and dirt, the other dean and 
neat; and to be found on the Sabbath in the 
house of God, In many of their humble 
abodes the voice of prayer, of praise, and 
thanksgiving is frequeatly heard; and there 
are some who assemble together every morning 
and bow their knees to the Lord Jeaus Christ 
before they commence the labours of the day. 
Here early prayer - meetings on Sabbath 
mornings continue to be well attended, mus- 
tering about a hundred persons." 

The Eev. J. Bead, Sbsr., missionary at 
PhiUipton, Kat Eiver, Africa, in an inter- 
esting letter to the editor, and publislied in 
the Bristol Temperance Berald (1849), gives 
particulai-s of his own experience as a mis- 
sionary for fifty-one years— forty -nine in 
Africa, and nineteen of them as a total 
abstainer, in which he says :^" This settle- 
ment contains from 40C)0 to 6000 inhabitants, 
400(J of which are, perhaps, acting upon the 
teetotal principle. All have not signed the 
pledge — far from it; hut many have, and with 
few exceptions all see the folly of intemper- 
ance and seek to avoid it, and thus at the 
commencement of the settlement the Hotten- 
tots presented a memorial to the government 
requesting that their lands might be given 
them upon condition that no canteen or houses 
for the sale of intoiieating drinks might ever 
be permitted upon theio. This I'equest was 
granted, and it ia expressed in each map tbe 



person gets of their land. Of such ineasuretf 
lota there were about 640 given out to Hotten- 
tots, Thus they have for ever shut ont can- 
teens from the settlement," 

On the west coast of Africa, in the re- 
public of Liberia, where some tinie before 
heathenism in its moat cruel and abominable 
forms reigned supreme, Americiui philan- 
thropy undertook to establish a home for the 
black man, and build up a modem republican 
colony on the principles of peace and temper- 
ance in aid of religion. 

" The results of these cardinal virtues in 
the new republic," says a writer in the Ckrit- 
tian Ohttretr for 1850, "are daily beginning 
to develop themselves. We now behold on 
that dark and benighted coast, 'a people that 
were not.' With her population, including 
colonists and natives, of 80,000, her twenty- 
five churches, her numerous day and Sabbath 
schools, and all the elements destined to make 
her a large, free, and powerful nittioD, she 
presents herself to the world as an empire 
where the sale and use of ardent spirits is 
prohibited by such severe penalties as entirely 
to prevent its uae as a beverage, and break up 
the traffic." 

English and American ofBcers, visitor^ and 
others testify that there was then no place on 
the globe where there was such strict morally, 
sober, correct deportment, and above all, wbere 
religion was more openly professed and carried 
into efiect than in Liberia {Nem York Orgait, 
1650). 

Writing from Enruman, November 15tl^ 
IB52, the Ezv. William Abhton, 
missionaries of the Loudon Miaaionary Soci< 
gives Ills testimony and exfierience of drii 
in South Africa. 

He says : " As for the influence of 
lish drinking customs upon the natives, thi 
can be but one opinion, and I hope thsi 
day is far distant when such English 
will find their way among the people of onvj 
station. They have drinking customs of the^i 
own, which are quite bad enough, but wha« 
the natives have come under the influence oti 
English drinks the etfects on body and aoul 
are most disastrous." 

Writing from Duke Town Mission House, 
Old Calabar, Africa, June 24th, 1850, the 
Eev. William Andierson gives the Ber. 
William Beid of Edinburgh an account o(' 
the doings of drink in that locality 
couree of which he says: — 
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"The common drink of the country, next 
to water, ia minibo or minifut. It is the 
juice of a apeciea of the palm. When new it 
i» very good — rather luscioua. When a tew 
hours old it ie more pleastuit aad somewhat 
acid. When a few days old it is partially in* 
toxicating. The gentlemen drink a little wine 
occasionally. King Ejo is, I believe, Btrictly 
teetotal, and drinks nothing stronger than 
sweet (that is unintoxicating) mimbo. A 
gowl deal of rum is drunk by the slaves. 
With one consent the Duke Town gentlemen 
admit that rum is ' very bad thing.' I am 
sorry to say that though a very bad thing, it 
forms one of the principal imports of the 
country During last year there were bronght 
to this river from Liverpool about 1400 pun- 
cheons of rum, each puncheon containing 
from eighty to ninety gallons. This is, I 
understand, about the usual quantity annually 
brought out, I have frequently spoken to 
King Archibong and the Duke Town gentle- 
men, both publicly and privately, in condem- 
nation of the abominable article of traffic. 
Their united sentiment in regard to it is, 
' Suppose rum bod for drink, him good for 
trade; it bring me plenty coppers.' The 
greater portion of what is brought to this 
country is sent to the markets in the in- 
terior to be exchanged for palm-oil. So long 
as it forms a portable article of traffic to both 
white traders and black, the voice of a mis- 
sionary or two will be but little beard. . . . 
Ruiu is a curae in Calabar, as it is everywhere 
else. It opposes our progress very much. 
Though I have seen few either old or young 
in a state of absolute intoxication, I have seen 
many under the influence of alcohol. Even 
little boys sometimes come to school smelling 
of rum. I tried last year to get an abstinence 
society started among the scholars. About 
fifteen subscribed their names or marks to the 
declaration. Nearly half of them withdrew 
their signatures before tliey left the school- 
room, on the ground that they could not stand 
to their pledge ; and with one or two excep- 
tions the other half broke it within a week. 
Our opposition to mm is not relished by those 
who bring it to the country" (Scottish Tem- 
perance Review, 1850, p. 476). 

This testimony has been borne out by many 
witnesses since 1850, and, as we shall see later 
on, the evil has grown with alarming rapidity, 
having been fostered by govemmenl^ anxious 



The 2eth of April, 1842, was made memor- 
able in the history of the Sandwich Islands 
by ihe Kino (KAii^uAuiHA III.) and the 
chiefs of the islands signing the total abstin- 
ence pledge. The year following, the king 
and chiefs celebrated the anniversary of that 
event in the following manner:— When the 
king signed the pledge, a quantity of rum, 
brandy, wine, &c., remained in his cellar. 
After lying there for twelve months untouched, 
at the suggestion of a friend several casks and 
numerous bottles containing these intoxicating 
and poisonous liquors were brought forth. 
The question arose— What shall be done with 
them I The suggestion was made to useithe 
contents instead of the spirits of tui'pentine 
for drying paint ! That, however, did not 
meet the views of a majority present. Hence, 
says the king, " Four them into the eea." To 
this all agreed, and the casks were rolled to 
the seaside. 

In the midst of many trials the king per- 
severed in his abstinence, and on the occasion 
of an interview with the commander of a 
French ship of war, he set pure water only 
before his visitor. He also himself presided 
at some of the temperance meetings, and the 
change that teetotalism made in him was so 
great that the common people called him the 
"new king." 

The society here adopted rather stringent 
rules. One was that members breaking the 
pledge had their names erased iu a public 
meeting called for the purpose, and for the 
second olfence were published in the native 
papers as common drunkards. {Bristol Tem- 
perance Herald.) 

A missionary in the Sandwich Islands, in 
1847, reported that the temperance reforma- 
tion was taking deep root iu these islands, par- 
ticularly amongst the young, and that all the 
schools might be regarded as constituting so 
many temperance and anti-tobacco societies. 
The children as a matter of course being tee- 
totallers because intoxicating liquors were pro- 
hibited by law. In an addi'ess delivered in 
connection with the Oahu Temperance Society, 
and published iu the Honolulu Friend^ Mr. 
J. C. B. Marehidl made the following state- 

" The standard of public opinion among the 
foreigners of these islands has advanced within 
a few years with rapid strides. Many who 
now hear me can bear personal testimony to 
the truth of this assertion. Scenes of dissipo- 
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tion and licentiousneRS bsve been enacted on 
these shores by toreigiiers from civilized aiid 
enlightened lands at which huratinity and de- 
cency might well blush. Men who were of 
respectable standing at home, and who, when 
At home conformed outwardly at least to the 
requirementa of public opinion, here seemed 
to think themselves absolved from all allegi- 
ance to laws, either of Ood or man, and rioted 
in the wajiton violation of both. Such wa» 
the character of the place, and the habita of 
bat too many who visited it, that it became a 
proverb that 'when men came out to the 
Sandwich Islands they left their consciences 
tiff Cape Horn.'" 

In 1848 au attempt was made to smuggle 
in five barrels of brandy at the port of Hono- 
lulu. The offence subjected the vessel to con- 
fiscation, and the principal and accessories to 
fines of 1000 dollars each. The forfeited liquor 
was publicly emptied into the street in front 
of the custom-house. The king in a letter to 
America B«ked help front that country to de- 
liver bis nation from ardent spirits. 

When he was appointed governor of Tahiti, 
M. Lavand strictly enforced the regulations in 
regard to the importation and sale of intoii- 
catiiig liquors. 

Al a juvenile temperance anniversary at 
the island of Molokai in 1648, the pledge of 
l«mperance was renewed by each school rising 
successively and promising to abstain from 
the use of that which can intoxicate. After 
inquiry was made, it was found that only two 
out of close upion 1000 had violated tbe 
pledge, and these two were rebuked before the 
assembly, and on promising to drink no more, 
their standing in the society was continued. 

In August, 1S49, the Hawaiians celebrated 
their temperance anniversary at Honolulu. 
Two days were devoted to the esatoination 
of the children attending the schools, and on 
the third day there was a public procession, 
church services, entertainments, &c., and ad- 
dresses by the Governor of Maui; the Honour- 
able W. L. Lee, judge of the superior court 
and member of the privy council; and others. 
The whole was brought to a happy conclusion 
by a feast of good things. 

On the 19th March, 1850, Loreuzo Lyons, 
missionary at Waimea, Hawaii, wrote as fol- 
lows to the secretary of the American Tem- 
pewmcB Union :^" I live in a leinperujite 
region. The Hawaiian* are all tempenmce 
men. They formonegreat temperance society. 



There are no drunkards among tbem. There 
may be instances of occasional iatoxicatioii ai 
the metropolis, but probably nowhere else. 
Yea, it was reported that a youth iii Waimea 
got drunk on cider. This is the only case 1 
have heard of among natives in this regiou 
for several years" (ScoUuh Temperance SrHvm, 
1850, p. 14S> 

We have again to refer to Mr. Jamca 
Backhouse of York, England, ajid George 
Washington Walker of Cambo, Northum- 
berland, England, two miasioniiriee of tbe 
Society of Friends. In 1833 they visited 
Australia, and having seen the ad r&Dtages of 
temperance among the aborigines in South 
Africa, they introduced the subject into Aus- 
tralia. At this time beer and wine were 
hardly known in that colony, so that the ardent 
spirit pledge was almost equal to total abstin- 
ence. Flourishing societies were established 
in Sydney, Launceston, and Hobart Town. 
Mr. Walker afterwards settled ia Tasmania, 
and there became eminently usef al in tbe cause 
of temperance, while carrying on hia own spe- 
cial mission work for the Society of Friends. 

At Launceston an attempt was made, in 
1838, to convert the old society into a purely 
total abstinence society. Mr. Sherwin, a 
disciple of the Quaker missionaries, was the 
president, but it was not until 1841 that this 
society became a strictly teetotal one, and took 
stefM to promote the principles. Tbe news of 
tbesuccess of Father Mathew in Ireland reach- 
ing the Irish colonists in Australia stimulated 
them to organize temperance societies. 
Sydney, the Rev. Dr. M'Enhoe and ot 
Roman Catholic clergymen became i 
workers in the cause, whilst the I 
led on by Mr. Ourrie and others w 
vigorous in their elTorts. 

The society in Hobart Town having i 
out, the teetotal banner wia hoisted i 
close ot 1841, when Mr. George Washing! 
Walker was appointed treasurer and 
Bonwick secretary. A temperance hall i 
erected, and a flourishing society existed t 
some time till a religious difficulty a 
sepai'atiou, and a new society was formed 
with Mr. Walker as treasurer and Mesi 
Bonwick and Crouch secretaries. 

In 1847 Messrs. Walker and Bonwick ai 
ceeded in forming the "Van Diemeii'a 
Abstinence Society. Mr. James BoNWioi 
became a government inspector of schools L 
Victoria, and paid a visit to Enghiud for tht 
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benefit of hia health, then travelled inta 
France, Italy, and Switzerland, and addressed 
a aeriea of valuable letters to tbeAUianae Seine 
on the state of the temperance movement, 
and the effects of intemperance in these coun- 
tries. These lettera were collected and pub- 
lished in 186!. Another series on Holland 
afterwards appeared in the Alliajice Naiei, and 
one on Germany ia the Temperance Advocate, 
Mr. Bonwick also contributed papew on Atia- 
tralia to Meliora and the SaoUM Review. He 
returned to Victoria in 1862. 

The Rev, M. T. Adah, seaman's chaplain, 
Sydney, was president of the Australian Total 
Abstinence Society in 1843-44, and corre- 
aponded with the bishop on the temperance 
question. 

It is said that the first teetotaller who 
landed nt Adelaide, the capital of South Ans- 
tralia, was a Mr. David Smith, around whose 
tea-table the first temperance meeting was 
held in 1839, and on December 13th a meet- 
ing was held in the Congregational School- 
room, North Terrace, to form a temperance 
society. The principal persons present were 
MesBTs. Smith, Fookes, Newlaud, Hare,Picker- 
ing, Coie, senr., and G. W. Cole. 

At the end of the first year the members 
hnd increased to 140, of whom forty were re- 
claimed drunkards. An impetus was given 
to the movement by the arrival of "W. Owen, 
who rendered valuable service. The public- 
houses in Adelaide in 1840 were seventy-four, 
but in 1S43 they had diminished to thirty- 
four, or less than one-half, although the popu- 
lation had increased from 14,610 to 17,366. 
An eight days' festival was held from October 
29th to November Bth, 1854, with very marked 
results. On Wednesday, November 1st, there 
was a proceasion of members of the temper- 
ance organizations, and about 3500 persons 
sat down to tea, after which a public meeting 
was held, over which Chief-justice Boothby 
presided. As one result of this protracted 
demonstration between three and four hun- 
dred members were added to thesociety, giving 
it impetus and power. 

Subsequently this colony passed through a 
crisis, and many of the members of the tee- 
total societiea removed to other places. Tliis 
check to their operations was occasioned in 
1851 by the discovery of gold in the regions of 
Tasmania. "That event came like a pall over 
the moral condition of Tasmania;" but at a 
later period a great revival took place, espe- 
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It is stated that the first temperance meeting 
held in New Zealand was held at Mangunga, 
on the Hokianga River, on the Slat of Sep- 
tember, 1835. 

Here the Hev. William White and his wife 
were zealous in the cause, and J,id all that they 
could to promote its interests. A meeting of 
natives and Europeans was convened, when it 
was decided that all the spirit casks in store 
shouldbestovein, and this was promptly done. 
Native chiefs were anxious to prevent the 
introduction of spirits, all the opposition com- 
ing from the lower order of whites. (Dr. 
Dawson Bums's Hiitory, p. 101.) 

The first annual report of the Nelson (New 
Zealand)Temperance Association, presented in 
1843, gives particulars of the formation of the 
society and the extraordinaiy difficulties they 
had to contend with, and the position of the 
society at that date. It saya; — 

" The total nomber of consistent members 
now on our books is 64, of whom 37 are men 
and 21 women, the remainder are minors, for 
the most part between the ages of ten and 
eighteen. 

" All onr incidental eipenses have been 
dischai^ed, ten pounds have been given to- 
wards the erection of a chapel (the use of 
which has been secured for our meetings), and 
the treasurer's account shows a balance of one 
pound in favour of the society. 

" We are gratified to learn that the mi»- 
sioiiaries on these islands have seen the entire 
inefBciency of abstinence from ardent spirits 
onli/f and that some of them have possessed 
sufficient missionary spirit to act up to their 
convictions, to deny themselves, to point the 
road, and to lead the way in the only safe 
practice, that of total abstinence from every 
intoxicating beverage." {^American, Temperance 
Joicnud, 1844.) 

On July 10th, 1B42, a total abstinence 
society was formed at Auckland, and was the 
pioneer of other societies in the colony. Un- 
fortunately there was a necessity for them, 
as, undeterred by the experiences of the 
mother country, the government permitted 
the liquor traffic to gain a permanent footing 
in the colony, with the usual results that 
follow in its wake. 

A gallant band of noble men determined to 
try to meet the evil by the power of moral 
suasion, but, at will be seen later on, they 
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were compelled to adopt means to secure the 
aid of the law in the effort to suppress and 
prevent intemperance and its evils. 

In 1848 a temperance society was estab- 
lished at Adelaide, South Australia, and a 
considerable number of talented and influen- 
tial persons became members (Van Diemen^s 
Land Temperance Herald), 

At Sydney the cause found active, earnest 
friends in George John Crouch, Bobert Ronald, 
J.P., and Bobert Steel; at Port Phillip able 
and ardent workers were found in Mrs. Dal- 
gams and Mrs. Thomas (formerly Mrs. Stamp), 
who did good service both in this place and 
Melbourne. 

The Boman Catholics of Melbourne had a 
St. Patrick's Society, of which nearly all the 
priests were members. Dr. Geooheoan, the 
Catholic bishop of Adelaide, was the founder 
of the Catholic Temperance Mission of Mel- 
bourne, and was a laborious worker in the 
cause; but here also the gold mania had a dis- 



astrous effect, and most of the societies were 
almost entirely crushed oat. William Fer- 
guson of Sealkote, William Dale of North 
Adelaide, and William J. T. Andrews of 
Hobart Town were active friends of the 
cause. 

The HoK. BiCHABD Heales was formerly 
a journeyman coachbuilder in England, where 
he became a teetotaller, and determined to 
emigrate. He selected Victoria, and settled 
there, overcoming many diflicolties, until he 
became prosperous in business and a power in 
public affidra His high character gained him 
the esteem of all parties, and whether in office 
or out of it, he never &iled to give the utmost 
prominence to his temperance principles in 
their personal, social, and political relations. 
He was at one time premier of the colony, 
and at the time of his death (June, 1864) he 
was minister of public lands. His death was 
a great blow to the temperance cause in Vic- 
toria 
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Although the Americana gaveoHthefirst idea 
of modern temperance societies, we learned in 
a few mouths what it took them a number of 
years to understaud, viz. that abstinence from 
ardent spirits would not effect a cure of the 
all-pervading evil — drunkenness. The Ame- 
rican Temperance Society waa ably and vigor- 
otisly worked hy some of the tiobleat and beat 
men in the country, but after several years of 
vigorous action some of them were perplexed, 
aud could not nndeistand how it was tliat, 
although they kept hard at work, and were 
receiving large niunbers of signatures to the 
pledge, that although distilleries were con- 
tinually going down, and the traffic in ardent 
«piri(a was denounced as immoral and vile, 
yet drunkenness seemed to be on the increase 
instead of being reduced, as they anticipated 
it would. " This," says one writer, "was poig- 
nant mockery to the good Samaritans; but the 
canse is told in the fact that bretceria were 
increasing in numbers and enlarging in di- 
mensions, and fast taking the place of the 
distilleries." Thus it was that America was 
rapidly being changed by the anti-spirit tem- 
perance principle from a spirit-drinking to a 
beer and wine drinking nation. 

A parliamentary committee was appointed to 
take evidence on the subject, and it waa soon 
seen that the drinking of fermented hquors led 
the reformed drunkards to indulge again to 



ezceas, and that in one state alone the number 
of relapses in one year was 2600, 

Just at this time the officials ot the Ame- 
rican Temperance Society became informed of 
the new doctrine of the Lancashire men, and 
the wonderful success it waa achieving in 
various parts of England, kc. This news, we 
are told, " came like the voice of hope to a de- 
spairing nation," although there were isolated 
places in the States where this same doctrine 
was taught and practised. Unlike the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, the friends 
of temperance in America came to the deter- 
mination to test this principle of entire absti- 
nence, and as a first step they deemed it advis' 
able to cultivate public opinion on the subject. 
Tliey at once addressed a circular to the cler- 
gymen of the United States, signed by E. C. 
Dekvan, John F. Bacon, Israel Harris, Israel 
Williama, Azor Taber, and Anthony Gould, 
executive committee, in which they stated t!ie 
facts indicated above. 

The following resolution is indicative of a 
cautions encroachment upon the old prin- 
ciple; — " Resolved, that the vital interests and 
complete succeSB of the temperance cause de- 
mands that in all the efforts of the friends of 
the cause against the use of ardent spirits no 
substitute except pure water be recommended 

Having thrown this out by way of feeling 
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the public mind before taking a further step, 
the way was prepared for future action in 
favour of entire abstinence. At a contention 
of the New York State Temperance Society, 
held at Albany, February 26th, 1834, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously carried: — 
*'That this society warmly commends the 
motives of those who, as an example to the 
intemperate, or as a means of reclamation, or 
to avoid temptation, do wholly abstain from 
all that can intoxicate." 

The Temperance IiUelligencer soon after- 
wards opened its columns to a free discussion 
on the use of fermented drinks, as also did 
some of the other papers, and it began to be 
shown that ale, porter, &c., were not so essen- 
tial as they had been considered to be; that 
they were not nutrituAU and blood-sustaining 
liquids, but, like ardent spirits, were dangerous 
and disastrous; and the result was that public 
feeling became more favourable to the develop- 
ment of teetotalism, and on the 23d of August, 
1835, the convention of Albany took a bolder 
step and passed the following resolution: — 
*'That in the judgment of this society the 
Recorder " (a periodical conducted by Mr. E. 
C. Delavan) ''should hereafter take higher 
ground than heretofore, and advocate total 
abstinence from all that can intoxicate as a 
drink.'' 

In the course of the next year a convention 
was held at Saratoga Springs, New York, at 
which the large number of 364 delegates 
attended from all parts of the Union. And 
in this same year most of the state societies 
and many of their branches altogether dis- 
carded the old pledge in favour of total ab- 
stinence, so that at this period the movement 
in America was actually in advance of Eng- 
land. 

A powerful impetus was given to the cause 
by a series of publications issued at this period, 
viz. two sermons by the Rev. Albert Barnes 
on intemperance, the influence of which was 
in some respects equal to that created by the 
sermons of Dr. Lyman Beecher in the early 
days of the movement. Following these was 
the report, published by Samuel Chipman, of 
a personal visitation made by him to the poor- 
houses and jails in the state of New York, in 
which he presented many facts, and related 
numerous cases of thrilling interest which in- 
tensified the awakening already created, and 
proved of invaluable service to the temper- 
ance cause. 



Another was the publication of Db. Gbobgx 
Cheevbb's Deacon GUe^ DiMtUlery^ which led 
to his being prosecuted and impriaoned for 
libel; but this produced another squib, entitled 
^Deacon Jon/ei Brewery; or the Distiller 
turned Brewer," which created a great aenaa- 
tion. 

Mr. E. C. Del&van also pabliahed an article 
in the American Temperance InteUigencer, 
which '' charged the brewers of Albany with 
using water for malting drawn from a pond 
into which were thrown all the dead animali 
and all the carrion afforded by the city of 
Albany. This pond, he farther charged, com- 
municated with a creek into "which all the 
blood and offal of an immense alaoghter-honse 
were thrown, &c. &c. 

This statement, in all its loathsome de- 
tails, was widely circulated, and produced verj 
lively times among the brewers, eight of whom 
brought suits against Mr. Delavan, laying 
their damages at three hundred thousand 
dollars (;£60,000), and he was held to bail in 
the sum of forty thousand doUars. The trial 
lasted for several years, and at last resulted 
in the total discomfiture of the prosecutors. 
Mr. Delavan proved all his statements by 
overwhelming testimony. He was ably sap- 
ported by the Eev Eliphalet Nott, D.D., pre- 
sident of Union College, Schenectady ; Hon. 
John Savage, chief-justice of New Tork; and 
others. 

On the 26th of May, 1836, a meeting was 
held at Boston, when the American Temper- 
ance Union was formed by the reorganization 
and modification of the American Temperance 
Society, and its head-quarters were fixed at 
Philadelphia. The first oficers were: Pre- 
sident, Samuel H. Cocke, Virginia. Vice-pre- 
sidents, M. Newkirk, Pennsylvania; F. Frey- 
linghuysen. New Jersey; Samuel Hubbaid, 
Massachusetts; R H. Walworth, New York; 
Lewis Cass, Michigan; (xeorge Lucas, Ohio; 
Gk)vemor R P. Dunlap, Maine; Bishop Stuart, 
Lower Canada, with an able and influential 
working committee. Towards the expenses 
of an active missionary agency numerous 
friends contributed, but the largest sum was 
given by Mr. E. C. Delavan, viz. 10,000 
dollars (;£2000). 

The first annual meeting of the Union was 
held in New York, May 9th, 1837, and the 
report for that year contained congratulations 
"on the general adoption of the teetotal 
pledge,'' and the commencement of the efTeo- 
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tive legislative action against the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors. 

TheanniverBBiyof the American (National) 
Teraperance Society was held May 6th, 1837, 
when it waa resolved, " that no other prin- 
ciple (but total abstinence) posaeaaed ajiy 
power to reform the drunkiird;" and in the 
same year the New York Temperance Society 
reported that in their own state 100,000 per- 
S0U9 had adopted the teetotal pledge. In the 
year 1S38 not one of the moderation societies 
eiiating in the state of New York, prior to 
the introduction of teetotaliani, was then to 
be found ; alt had dwindled away, and in their 
place 1178 teetotal societies had been estab- 
lished, with a membership of 132,161, and of 
this number 1952 were clergymen and mini- 
sters of the gospel- 
There were several advantages that the 
promoters of total abstinence societies in 
America had over the supporters and pro- 
moters of the cause in Great Britain : — 

1st. There was the prompt, able, and deci- 
sive action taken by the clergy and ministers 
of almost every creed sjid denomination, so 
that the Christian churches in the States from 
an early period maintained their true [)osition 
on the temperance question. As a matter of 
fact, the movement in America may be said 
to have originated with and was projected by 
the church, its principles being propounded 
from the pulpit by the Revs. Ebenezer Parker, 
Stephen Badger, Lyman Beecher, Justyn 
Edwards, John Marsh, N. Hewitt, E. Nott, 
Robert Baird, Albert Barnes, George B. 
Cheever, John Pierpont, Thomas P. Hunt, 
T. L. Cuyler, and numerous othera. 

2d. They had the hearty, consistent, and 
liberal support of the educated and wealthy 
classes^ men who were not content with 
being mere honorary patroag of the cause, but 
were active, earnest, and faithful workers — 
presidents, senators, governors of states, mem- 
bers of congress, &c. &c., combined to give the 
cause all the prestige and help possible in order 
to bene6t their fellow-creatures. 

3d. The temperance retorraem in America 
have had the hearty co-operation, sympathy, 
and prayers of the noblest and best of the 
gentler sex. The American ladies have done 
far more to promot« the iuterestB of the cause 
than their sisters in Great Britain; they had 
none of the diffidence about signing the pledge 
and being kuuwn as teetotallers that British 
e troubled with, but seeing and 




knowing the power they possessed they were 
not slow in exercising it, as subsequent events 
have fully proved. 

4th. The medical profession waa more alive 
to the question of temperance, and as a body 
lent its aid and influence to the cause, thus 
adding another powerful incentive to the 

Bth. The press waa another powerful ally, 
for at an early period nearly 1600 newspapters 
were on the side of temperance, and some of 
them were more than this; they occupied 
their true position and were in the van oa 
pioneers and instructors of the people, leading 
them on from stage to stage, not living upon 
the liquor traffic, and turning round as soon 
as public opinion changed upon the subject, 
because it paid tkein ao to do. Further, the 
press was not hampered by heavy taies and 
governmental restrictions and penalties as in 
England. 

6th. The officials of the old temperance 
orgaiiizatiooB in America were more liberal- 
minded, lees prejudiced, and more disposed to 
accept a better method, if such could bS found 
likely tobeefficient, safe, and practical; there- 
fore, as soon as total abstinence was found to 
be doing the work ther were anxious to ac- 
complish, they adopted it, and proving its 
efficiency, they abandoned the old pledge. 

With such varied influences as those we 
have indicated, combined with others peculiar 
to the people and country, it is no wonder 
that the movement in America mode more 
rapid strides, and eventually culminated in 
what must, sooner or later, be the ultimate 
end and aim of the agitation everywhere — 
via. the legislative prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Whenever an Englishman of standing or 
ability, one qualified to do service lo tbi^ 
movement, visited the United States, the 
temperance reformers not only gave him a 
heart.y welcome, but utilized his services as 
much as possible. In 1839 James Silk 
Buckingham, M.P., visited the States, and 
had a splendid reception at Fhiladclpbin. 
From thence he went to Washington, and 
then made a tour of the States, eloquently 
pleading on behalf of the temperance reform 
in all the large centres of population {Cen- 
tennial Temperance vol., p. 456). 

Before passing on to the next important 
stage in the history of the movement in Ame- 
rica we will introduce two or three sketches 
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of the prominent pioneers of temperance and 
other reformB, meii who have engraved their 
names on the pages of the world'a history in 
indelible cliaracters. 

The following testimony in favour of per- 
sonil abstinence was given about forty yesra 
ago by Da. W. Alcott, an American medical 
author of considerable reputation ; — 

" About twenty-eight years ago I began to 
abstain entirety from ardent spirits, and soon 
after from cider. At thirty-two 1 abandoned 
all fermented drinka. Before I discontinued 
the use of narcotic and intoxicating drinks I 
was threatened with consumption; this ten- 
dency stili remains, but is every year diininish- 
ing. My general health has greatly unproved, 
though many circumstances in which I bare 
been placed during the last six years have 
been far less favourable to health than for- 
merly, I have lost nothing by temperance, 
but have gained immensely." 

Rev. Albert Barkes, author of Barnet' 
Sotet, &c., was bom at Rome, New York, U.S., 
in 1793, and entered the Presbyterian ministry 
in ISS3. In 1B30 he settled at Philadelphia, 
and entered upon a career which has made his 
name known in all parts of the world. His 
expository" Notes" on portions of the Old Tes- 
tament and the whole of the New Testament 
hare had a very large aule, possibly greater 
than any other commentary published. Mr. 
Barnes was for many years an earnest friend 
of t«mperance, and an advocate for the pro- 
hibition of the hquor tmflic. In 1851 he 
delivered a sermon on the Maine Law from 
Psalm xciv. 20, which was published under 
the title of The Throne of Iniquity, and had 
an extensive sale in America. He re-delirered 
this sermon in Surrey Chapel, London, August 
8th, 1862, and it was published and widely 
circulated in England, &c. 

In his work entitled Life at Tkreeacore Mr. 
Bumes remarked: "For thirty years I have 
rigidly abstained from even wine, except as 
prescribed by a physician, and then most rarely. 
I have never kept it in my family; I have 
never provided it for my friends ; I have de- 
clined it when it has been placed before me; 
and when 1 have been present where others, 
even clergymen, have indulged in its use, I 
have never concealed my sentiments on the 
subject; and in thus alistaining in all the 
circles where I have been, whether of religious 
uwn, or worldly men, at home, at sea, abroad, 
I liave seen only a marked respect for mv 



sentiments. I now approve the 

if I were to live my life over ngain, I set 

nothing in this mutter which I would wish to 

Mr. Barnes died in December, 1670, at 
age of seventy-two years. 

Prominent amongst the early frienda 
supporters of the temperance cause ia the 
States was the Hon. Geoboe Nixon Briogs. 
who was born in the town of Adams, in Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, in the year 1796. 
At the age of twelve years he bec&me a niem- 
ber of a Baptist church, and in after life wan 
eminently useful in the church as in affairs 
of the state, At an early age he became con- 
vinced that the use of intoxicating liquors 
was injurious to the physical, moral, and 
mental nature of man. 

In 1818 Mr. Briggs was admitted to the 
bar, and in 1831 obtained a seat in congren, 
which he held for twelve yeai-s. He was then 
elected governor of Massachusetts, and con- 
tinued in office for seven years, after which 
he was a judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for some £ve yeare. Asa member of oongrew 
he was an avowed friend of the temper&uce 
cause, and in Februaiy, 1833, when the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society was formed, he 
was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. At the meeting of the second Na- 
tional Convention, held at Saratoga Spring* 
in If*3(i, he took a very bold and determined 
stand as an advocate of total abstinence frcon 
all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. His 
able discussion of the philosophy, morality, 
and scriptural obligation of these points 
n learned professor and divine was the 
topic of remark, and did much to bring 
the decision arrived at. 

When the Washingtonian movement 
in 1840, and large numbers of miseral 
drunken men resolved to sign the pledge 
seek reform, Mr. Briggs was one of the 
to go to their meetings in Washington, 
rantter how humble the place where thi 
meeting was held. By his wincing eloqoeni 
and kindly sympathy he led them on 
encouraged them to bind themselves i 
bonds of temperance. 

Tlie old congressional society, formed 
ten years before on the ardent-spirit pledj 
principle, had ceased to exist, and 
February, 1842, another was formed on 
total principles, Mr. Briggs being chc 
sident. On the 26tli February a large 
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was held in the Capitol. The spleudid hall 
vas filled to overflowing, and here Mr. Briggs 
delivered an address, in which he gave a his- 
tory of the old society, which, he said, " with 
» pledge in one hand and a bottle of cham- 
pagne in the other, had died of intern perance." 
At this meeting eighty pledges were taken. 
On Mr. Brigga' retirement from congress the 
society declined. 

On being made governor of tiie state of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Brigga was chosen presi- 
deut of the Massachusetts Legislative Tem- 
perance Society. His speech on this occasion 
was said to have been one of his most eloquent. 
" He hoped before the session closed every 
name would be enrolled. If we should all 
lend our exertions we might soon say, 'There 
is no drunkard in MsBsschuBetts; there is no 
wretched family in our state. We should 
live, then, with but little legislatiou.'" 

Although Governor Briggs was a decided 
prohibitionist, yet he always deprecated any 
relaxation of moral suasion. He believed that 
total abstinence was necessary for the indi- 
vidual, old and young, and advocated state 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, that the temp- 
tations to evil might be taken out of the way 
of the people. 

On the resignation of Judge Savage as pre- 
sident of the American Temperance Union, 
April 16th, 1856, Mr. Briggs accepted the 
office, and at the anniversary in 1860 he de- 
livered an address on "the dangers of youog 
men at the present day," which created a 
powerful impression on the minds of all who 
heard it. On the Ist of August, 1861, filr. 
Briggs delivered an address to the lOth Maa- 
sachusetts Regiment, of which his son was 
colonel, and did not forget to urge the practice 
of total abatinence as one of the soldier's best 
defences in camp and on the lield. He died, 
September 13th, 1861, from the effects of a 
gunshot wound. It appears that in takiug 
down his coat be did not perceive that a 
loaded gun was resting upon it, and in re- 
moving the coat the gun discharged its con- 
tents into his face. Despite his vigorous con- 
stitution he died a few days after the accident, 
at the age of sixty-Gve yeure. (Condensed 
from A Siete/i of the Life of Oovemor Briggt, 
by the Rev. Dr. Marsh.) 

William Llots Garrison was bom at 
Newburyport, Masaacliusetts, December loth, 
1806. His father was a dissipated sea-captain, 
but his mother appears ia have been a woman 



of noble character and strong moral convic- 
tions. She gave her son the best education 
her means would afford, but at twelve years 
of age he had to leave school and work for his 
living. He found congenial employment in 
the office of the NevrhMryport Herald, where 
in a few years he became not only a skilful 
compositor but a ready writer. In the hot 
years of youth he was so much moved by the 
struggle of the Greeks for independence, that 
he was strongly tempted to become a soldier 
and help them in their struggle. 

At the end of hie apprenticeship, in 1826, 
he started a paper in Newburyport called the 
Free Preu, but it faUed, and he had to seek 
work in Boston as a journeyman printer. 
Here he found fresh occupation in editing the 
National PhUanlhropiit, the first temperance 
paper in America, or perhaps in the world. 
In 18S8 he was induced to become editor of a 
paper at Bennington, in Vermont, and when so 
employed made the acquaintance of a Quaker 
emancipator named Lundy, who persuaded 
him to go to Baltimore to edit The Oeiiiiit oj 
Uaiverial Emancipation, For a vigorous 
article in which he denounced the owners of 
vessels engaged in the domestic slave-trade. 
Garrison was sued for libel and fined fifty 
dollars, and refusing to pay was cast into 
prison. He employed his time in writing on the 
wall of his cell sonnets that rang with cour- 
age, defiance, and faith. 

On bis release from prison he set up a 
printing-office in Boston, and on the let of 
January, 1831, commenced the Liberator, of 
which he was at once editor, staff, printer, and 
publisher. He set up the types, a:id pulled 
the press with his own hands. At first it was 
treated with contempt, but eventually it be- 
came a terror to all who countenanced or sup- 
ported the slave-trade. The shive-owuers tried 
their utmost to overawe and penecute him, 
hut this only made him more determined in 
his elfoits to accomplish the overthrow of 
slavery. He was imprisoned, a price was put 
upon his head, and his life imperilled; but he 
was not to be suppressed. An Unseen Hand 
preserved and protected him through all, and 
he lived to see the full realization of his hopes 
and aspirations in the total overthrow of 
American slavery. 

In the year 1867 William Lloyd Garrison, 
accompanied by hia son, visited England, and 
very readily responded to an invitation to 
meet the then chairman (the late Alderman 
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Harvey) tind the nietabera of the 
Ihe United Kiogdom Alliaoce, to tuke tea at 
the Ailiajice Oflices, 41 John Dulton Street, 
M&ucheater. In reaponae to a resolution of 
" warm greetiog aod high appreciation of liia 
servicea as the diatinguiabed pioneer, choni' 
pion, and leader of the abolition movement in 
America," Mr. Oarrifon referred to his uon- 
aectiou with the t«m[ieratice movemeot in the 
following words: — 

"I am with ;au in heart, in understanding, 
and in principle. I should no more think <•( 
making a declaration of m; temperance prin- 
ciples here than I should of mj abolition prin- 
aples. I took up the temperance cause in the 
day of its adversity, in the day of its inception, 
when all men were against it, church and state, 
putpita and politicians, iiifiuential men every- 
where were against it. I have always blessed 
God that the very first reformatory movement 
which I entered into was the temperance move- 
ment. Before 1 understood anything about 
slavery, forty years ago this very year, I was 
the editor of the first temperance paper ever 
Started in the world, and I have never swerved 
from the doctrine which I then laid down, 
and which I had to espouse under the impu- 
tation of being a cold-water fanatic; and was 
SB eaiTiest in that direction as I became in 
the direction of universal emancipation after- 
wards. The paper which I edited was not 
my own. It was sold by the proprietor and 
went into other hands, pacing from the city 
of Boston to Andover, and was edited under 
other auspices. 

"Aboutthat time my attention was directed 
to th« subject of slavery, and seeing the con- 
dition of the enslaved millions in our country 
I gave myself more directly to the liberation 
of those in bondage. But never for a moment 
did I lose my interest in the temperance cause 
^uever, never can I under any circumstances; 
it is part of my life, it is in my soul, it is in 
my 'blood and bones, and I am ready any- 
where and everywhere to testify in its behalf, 
wherever it may be deemed at all proper to 
do so. The temperance cause, however, in 
America, after it attained to respectability, 
WHS not a heavy crostt like abolitionism ; it 
WHS respectable, aud thousands and tens of 
thousands of temperance men who made ab- 
stinence from liquor the end of the law for 
righteousness, and who plumed themselves 
upon being total abstniners, had no bowels of 
mercy, I am sorry to say. for the millions 




in bonda(;e. On the contrary, a« a gtatni 

statement, I think that they stood aloof rathi^r 
than gave us any support; but at the aamv 
time, the abolition ista, wherever they wert. 
were temperance men as a matter of conne. 
They really constituted the backbone of the 
temperance movement, were the most incor- 
ruptible, and they needed no teaching what- 
ever on the subject. It is certainly true thai 
the temperance movement was a prelude to 
the anti-slavery movement. I have often naid 
that the temperance movement was, under 
Qod, essential as a foundation which wua being 
laid whereon we could stand to ajidrese men 
in their sober senses, and so to appeaJ to their 
consciences and to their hearts in the matter 
of slavery," 

William L. Garrison died May 24th, I87&, 
aged seventy-five yeare. 

SiHUBL F. Cart was born iu Ciiidnnati, 
February 18th, 1814. His father, William 
Gary, was an early emigrant to the north- 
west territory from the state of Vermont, 
and shared iu the perils and privations in- 
cident to the first settlement of that district. 
Samuel was the youngest of three children, 
and lived at home on his father's faiTQ until 
1831, when he entered Miami University, and 
graduated in 1835, sharing the first honours 
of the Institution. He returned to bis native 
city, and immediately entered upon the study 
of the law, Iu 1837 he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from the Cincinnati College, 
and was shortly afterwards admitted to the 
bar. He was attentive to the business of his 
profession, and soon secured a large and profit- 
able practice. As an advocate he hod few rivals 
(Stevens' HUtory of the Sont of Taniperancc). 

At an early age he devoted himself to the 
temperance movement, and before he entered 
public life had become a temperance advocate. 
When the Washiugtoniau movement began 
its wonderful work he gladly welcomed it, and 
laboured earnestly and vigorously for its sac- 
cesa. Not only iu his own state, but through- 
out most of the western, eastern, and middle 
states his voice was heard. Without fee or 
reward he travelled thousands of miles, and 
induced Lirge numbers to sign the pledge. In 
a tour through New England in 1845 he was 
listened to by immense assemblages. 

Mr. Gary abandoned his profession in 1S44, 
having acquired a competency, and devoteA 
Ilia attention to the temgwrance cause. In 
1S48 he travelled through seventeen of the 
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SUUb and Lower Canoii ft, HJidndilreased about 
3W1,00«> people. Altbough bid eipenaes in 
this work were great, be alwnja declined tjiii- 
pt^usatioD, proving himself to beaniostdevoteJ 
an'J aincere friend of the cause. On tbe in- 
BtitutioD of the Order of Sons of Temperauce 
be at once became an active worker, and was 
one of the first charter tneubera of tbe First 
Divisioii in tbe •aeet. In 1S46 be waa elected 
Grand Worthy Patriarch of Ohio, wa« made 
A member of the National Uiviaion in 1847, 
aud in 184S was installed at Baltimore as 
M.W.P., or official bead of tbe Order iu North 
America. During tbe two years of hia ad- 
ministration theOrder made very rapid strides, 
five Grand Civisiona, 3100 subordinate Divi- 
BJous, and 100,000 members being added to 
t)ie jurisdiction of tbe National Division. 

On hia retirement from ofBce Mr. Cary 
did not fall bock into society and ceaae to 
labour for tbe promotion and bucccss of tbe 
Order,but continued hia valuable, diaiutereeted 
work, and amongst other aervices visited Eng- 
Und in 1870, Here tor some time he rendered 
valuable belp to the Order and to the cause of 
temperance under the auspices of the British 
Temperance Laagoe, An a pi'oof of hia high 
character and position in America, he was 
honoured with tbe appointment of paymaaler- 
geueral of Ohio, 

GBNERiL A. W. RiLET, of Eochester, New 
York, was born March 19th, 1795. He was 
one of the early and true friends of temper- 
ance reform, who up to very old age continued 
to l.'\bour for the cause. He wna known in 
Bochester as the man who " ran when ha 
walked, and talked temperance as he went." 
In 1860 be visited England and gave stirring 
addreasea in several of tbe priiici[>al towns. 
Some have expressed tbe opinion that he de- 
livered more temperance speeches tlian any 
other man in America, and at ninety years of 
age was "hale, bright, agile, cheerful, the pat- 
tei'n of one who sought to make a heaven of 
earth." One of his eccentricities was that of 
payingdriak-sellerBtoattendbia meetings and 
hear him talk on temperance. He died at 
Rochester, April 3d, 1888, having just com- 
pleted bis ninety-third year. 

The Ebv. Joil Jewell joined the Hector 
Temperance Society iu the state of New York 
in 162S, making it a condition that wine 
should be included with ardent spirits among 
the articles not to be used by its members. 
Ha wrote some of the early songs of the 





ujovement, and also in 1830 a children's pledge 
of two stanzas, to which in 1632 be added a 
tliiid. The following is a copy of this met- 
rical pledge; — 

"A pledge we moke no wine to take; 
No br»nciy red to turn tbe head; 
No whisky hot that makes the aot; 
Ko fiery rum that cuina home. 
Nor will we ein by drinking gin; 
Away we fling the pUDcli and aling; 
Eaid cider, too, will never do; 
Nor brewer's beer our heart! to eheer. 
To quench our thiret we alway bring 
Cold water from the well or spring; 
So here we pledge perpetual h»t« 
To all that can intoxicate." 

This waa aet to the tune of Rockingham, and 
has been sung by thousands of children in all 
parts of the world. This, undoubtedly, wjis 
the original of Mrs. Carlile's juvenile pledge, 
used in Dublin and elsewhere. 

In 18S9 the Rev. Dawson Burns, D.D., had 
a lettur from this veteran, in the course of 
which he gave his views on certain questions 
then under consideration in America, and 
adds; "I left my pastoral charge a year and a 
half since, but remain in harness. My sight la 
not BO good, but I write without spectacles at 
eighty-sii" {AUiance Newt, 1889, pp. 424-462). 

In the year lft40 there was a general lull or 
slackening of energy on the part of the tem- 
perance reformers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Just at the moment, however, when 
the friends of the cause in America were be- 
coming disheartened at the growing apatliy 
and drowainess that seemed to have come over 
the temperance societies, an important de- 
velopment began, Thia was the formation ot 
what wa£ called the " Washington ian Move- 
ment," which was commenced in the city of 
Baltimore in April, 1840, 

It appears that six individuals, who were iu 
the habit of meeting together, were seated its 
usual on Friday, April 2d, 1840, in Chase's 
Tavern, Liberty Street, Baltimore, where they 
were accustomed to meet almost nightly. 
These were William K. Mitchell, tailor; John 
F. Hoss, carpenter; David Anderson, black- 
smith; George Steers, bhickamitb; James 
M'Curley, coachmaker; and Archibald Camp- 
bell, silver-plater. 

A clergyman, who was preaching in the 
city at that time, had given public notice thitt 
on that evening he would deliver a discourse 
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upon the subject of temperance. Upon this 
lecture the conversation of this company pre- 
sently turned; whereupon it was determineil 
that four of them should go and hear it^ and 
report Accordingly after the sermon they 
returned and discoursed on its merits for 
some time, when one of them remarked that 
" After all, temperance is a good thing." "Oh," 
said the host, "they're all a parcel of hypo- 
crites." " Oh yes," replied M'Curley, " I'll be 
bound for you ; it's your interest to cry them 
down anyhow." " I tell you what, boys," says 
Steei-s, "let's form a society and make Bill 
Mitchell president." " Agreed I" they cried. 

After parting that night they did not all 
meet again until Sunday, when they took a 
stroll, and between walking and treating they 
managed id arrange the matter to their entire 
satisfaction. It was agreed that one of them 
should draw up a pledge, and that the whole 
party should sign it the next day. Accor- 
dingly, on Monday morning, William K. 
Mitchell wrote the following pledge: — 

"We whose names are annexed, desirous 
of forming a society for our mutual benefit, 
and to guard against a pernicious practice 
which is injurious to our health, standing, 
and families^ do pledge ourselves as gentle- 
men that we will not drink any spirituous or 
malt liquors, wine, or cider." 

He went with it about nine o'clock to 
Anderson's house, and found him still in bed, 
sick from the effects of his Sunday drinking. 
Ite arose, however, dressed himself, and after 
hearing the pledge read went down to his 
shop with his friend for \)en and ink, and 
there did himself the honour of being the 
first man who signed the Washington pledge. 
After obtaining the names of the other four, 
the worthy president finished this noble 
achievement by adding his own. On the 
evening of that day they met at the residence 
of one of their number, and duly formed them- 
selves into a society by assigning to each the 
following offices: — President, W. K. Mitchell; 
vice-president, Archibald Campbell; secretary, 
John F. Hoss; treasurer, James M^C^urley; 
standing committee, George Steers and David 
Anderson. Having thus summarily provided 
themselves with offices, they next turned their 
attention to obtaining members and to devis- 
ing means to defray the expenses of the meet- 
ings. It was therefore agreed that each man 
should bring a man, and every one should pay 
twenty-five cents (one shilling) ujwn becoming 



a member, and twelve and a half cents monthly 
thereafter. The next debate was as to tlie 
name they should give their society. It was 
finally agreed that the president and secretaiy 
should act as a committee to draft a constitution 
and select a name; which they did, and gave 
to the association the name of the Washington 
Temperance Society. 

At their second meeting they had two new 
members. After this they met for some time 
every week at their old rendezvous in Liberty 
Street; but the landlady complaining that 
their company was no particular benefit to 
the house, the wife of the president kindly 
offered them the use of one of her own rooms, 
where they continued to meet until tlieir 
numbers had increased so largely as to make 
it necessary for them to seek more extended 
accommodation. Their next move was to a 
carpenter's shop in Little Sharp Street, where 
they remained for some weeks, and then they 
removed to other quarters. 

As the society became enlarged it was found 
necessary to devise some means of sustaining 
the interest, and on the suggestion of the pre- 
sident, the members rose in their place and 
related their own experience and the results 
of abstinence. 

On the 19th November, 1840, their first 
public meeting was held in the Masonic Hall, 
St. Paul Street, Baltimore, when a number of 
persons signed the pledge. By Cliristmas, 
1840, the movement had become so popular 
that thousands had flocked to its standard 
and enrolled themselves as members. On the 
22d March, 1841, Messrs. Hawkins, Pollard, 
Shaw, and Casey took passage in the cars for 
New York, and the next morning they were 
followed by Mr. Mitchell, who went as a de- 
putation from the Washington Temperance 
Society to hold meetings for a week, under 
the auspices of the New York friends. Their 
first meeting was held in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Green Street, March 23d, 1841, 
the result being a scene seldom witnessed in 
that city, the audience being melted to tears 
by the thrilling stories of these reformed 
drunkards, and more than a hundred persons 
signed the pledge at this meeting. Subsequent 
meetings were even more interesting, and as 
the churches were not large enough they held 
meetings in the park, &c., extending the mis- 
sion for three xceeksy taking over 2500 signa- 
tures to the pledge, many of them being the 
names of confirmed drunkards. 
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Mr. J. K. W. Hawkins became a mis- 
sionary of the society, and was remarknbly 
succeasful, being a, powerful epenker, an ear- 
nest worker, and a. very acceptable visiUir. 
He was Bucceaiful in bringing together, after 
Si long separation through drink, one of 
the early menibera of the society and bis 
wife, their after-life being happy and com- 
fortable. By the efforts of this society large 
uutubeta of liquor dealers were induced to 
give up the traffic, some going so tar as to 
hand over to the teetotallers the whole of 
their stock of drink, and in solemn conclave 
the committee and others met and poured 
out the whole of the fiery liquid into the 
sewers, or otherwise destroyed it Such was 
the effect of this movement, that in 1646 the 
number of teetotallers in America was stated 
to have been increased from two to five mil- 
lions. Instead of consuming, as they did in 
1831, about utxntg-tao lailliant of gallon* of 
ipiriti, there was only an ajinual consumption 
of thirty-Jiet million) of galloiu, or less than 
one-half of the former quantity. But to put 
this matter in its true light it is necessary to 
look at it more closely. 

In 1830 the popuUtion of the United States 
was twelve million*; in IS46 it was tweiUy 
million*; so that had the consumption of 
strong drinks kept pace with the increase of 
population it should have been about onu hun- 
dred and twenty million) of gallon*. At this 
rate, therefore, it may fairly be assumed that 
about eighty-five million* of gallon) of strong 
drink had been cut off from the annual con- 
sumption. In IBIO, with a population of 
7,000,000, the number of distilleries at work 
was nearly 40,000, whereas in 1840 it was 
reduced to 10,306; and in 1840, with aluKJst 
treble the population, it was still further re- 
duced to about 5(«)0. In 1831 the average 
quantity of spirits consumed by tlie people of 
the United States was about tix gallon* per 
head of the population, whcre.ts in 1846 it was 
only OTw attd three quarter gallons per head. 
In 1832 there were imported into the United 
States 2,367,470 dollara' worth of wines, whereas 
in 1842 the value of the wines imported was 
only 1,271,019 dollars' worth, being a decrease 
of 1,116,400 dollai-s' worth; and in 1843 there 
was a still further decrease. As a natural con- 
sequence, this decrease in the consumption of 
^L drink led toa similar diminution of the number 
^H of houses licensed to sell drink; and in some 
^H places these temptations were so much reduced 



as to amount to something almost equal to total 
extinction. In 1841 there were 700 licensed 
gin-shope in the city of Baltimore, and in 184;) 
Ihay were reduced to 56. In C'leveland, Ohio, 
they were reduced from 67 to 13. In Boston, 
Northampton, and a number of other towns 
in the stat« of Masaachusetts there was not a 
single licensed grog-shop in 1843. In several 
other states also there were towus without a 
single grog-shop or licensed drink-seller. 

One of the first men of position and influenoe 
to identify himself with the Washingtonian 
movement was the Hon. CEeorge Nixon Eriggs, 
who was ever ready to aid them by his elo- 
quence, energy, and influence. E, C. Delavan, 
Neal Dow, S. F. Cary, and numerous others 
were also warm and earnest friends of tlie 
movement. 

Unfortunately the Washingtonians were 
what are termed " Moral Suasionists," and 
did not encourage, but rather opposed, legis- 
lative interference with the liquor traffic 
Had they lent their aid and influence to secure 
the legal prohibition of the traffic their work 
might have been permanent; but as in Ireland 
and elsewhere, when the excitement died out, 
or the mainspring was removed, the whole 
machinery became of little use, and in time 
the curse became rampant once more. 

Out of this movement, however, arose the 
" Order of Sons of Temperance." The falling 
away of many of the " Washingtonians " was 
a Bonrce of great grief to some of the true 
friends of temperance reform, and on the 
SSth September, 1342, a meeting was held at 
Teetotallers' Hall, 71 Division Street, New 
York, to consider the question of organizing 
a benefit society on total abstinence principles. 
Sixteen men attended, and decided to form 
New York Division, No. 1, Sons of Teniper- 
ance. The whole thing was put into shape, 
and the first officers elected were as follows:^ 
Worthy Patriarch, Daniel H. Sauds ; Worthy 
A)*ociate, Ephraim L. Snow; Recording Scribt, 
John W.Oliver; A'nu)ici'a/Sori6«, James Bale; 
Treantrer, George M'Kibbin ; Condaeior, 
Thomas Edgerley; In)ide Semtind, Thomas 
Swenarton, 

The pledge adopted, which subsequent legis- 
lation has decided shall not be changed without 
a unanimous vote of the members of the Na- 
tional Division of the Order, is aa follows:— 

" I will neither make, buy, sell, nor use as a 
beverage any spirituous or malt liquors, wine, 
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The Grand Division of New York was or- 
ganized December lOth^ 1842^ when Daniel 
H. Sands was elected O.W.P,; Ephraim L. 
Snow, W.A.; John W. Oliver, Scribe; James 
Bale, Treasurer, 

The Order continued to grow until June, 
1844, when the Natioual Division was formed, 
and it became the largest and most powerful 
temperance organization in existence. It was 
founded as a home for the reformed drunkard, 
where he could meet friends able and willing 
to sustain him. It went much further than 
luoral suasion, for it promulgated the idea 
that some means of removing the temptation 
was needed, and if it was wrong to use or seUy 
it was wrong to license the saUy and therefore 
right to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. 

In 1844 the Grand Division of New York 
made an attempt to secure the admission of 
young persons from sixteen years of age as 
members of the Order of Sous of Temperance, 
but it was unsuccessful. 

In 1845 Robert M. Foust of Philadelphia, 
Pa., who was at the time at the head of a large 
educational institution, became a Son of Tem- 
perance, and in November of that year pre- 
sented a scheme to the Morning Star Division, 
No. 66, for an organization to be called the 
Cadets of Temperance. With certain modi- 
fications it was adopted, and a juvenile branch 
formed under the title of the Cadets of Tem- 
perance, Mr. Foust being Most Worthy 
Patron. 

This branch has its own initiatory cere- 
monies, and in addition to total abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors prohibits the use of 
tobacco and profanity. On attaining the age 
of eighteen years the members are transferred 
to the adult divisions, and in many cases prove 
to be most valuable acquisitions. 

In 1842 a new stimulus was given to the 
temperance reform by the publication of a 
series of plates showing the effects of alcohol 
on the human stomach. These were the cele- 
brated plates of Dr. Sewall,^ who first exhibited 
them in Washington to illustrate a lecture 
upon the "Pathology of Drunkenness," which 
he delivered to a large audience, including 
several members of congress. At the end of 
this lecture the Hon. Thomas F. Marshall of 
Kentucky, who had been brought to the 
verge of ruin by drink, signed the pledge, 

1 Dr. Thomas Sewall, died April 10th, 1845. 



and for a time "consecrated his unrivalled 
eloquence and splendid talents'' to warn others 
of the dangers of intoxicating liquors. 

In the month of October, 1842, another 
man, destined to make himself a name in the 
world as " The Temperance Orator," was wan- 
dering through the streets of the city of Wor- 
cester in a half-intoxicated state, half starved 
with the cold, " homeless, aimless, and all but 
hopeless," when an unusual incident changed 
the whole current of his life. Let him tell his 
own story ; 

" Someone tapped me on the shoulder — an 
unusual thing that to occur to me; for no one 
cared to come in contact with the wretched, 
shabby-looking drunkard. I was a disgrace, 
' a living, walking disgrace.' I could scarcely 
believe my own senses when I turned and 
met a kind look. The thing was so unusual 
and so entirely unexpected that I questioned 
the reality of it; but so it was. It was the 
first touch of kindness which I had known 
for months; and simple and trifling as the 
circumstance may appear to many it went 
right to my heart, and like the wing of an 
angel troubled the waters in that stagnant pool 
of affection, and made them once more reflect 
a little of the light of human love. The per- 
son who touched my shoulder was an entire 
stranger. I looked at him, wondering what 
his business was with me. Hegartiing me 
very earnestly, and apparently with much 
interest, he said: 

"'Mr. Gough, I believe?' 

" That is my name,' I replied, and was pass- 
ing on. 

" * You have been drinking to-day,' said the 
stranger in a kind voice which arrested my 
attention, and quite dispelled any anger at 
what I might otherwise have considered an 
officious interference in my affairs. 

"* Yes, sir,' I replied; *I have.' 

"*Why do you not sign the pledge?' was 
the next query. 

"I considered for a minute or two, and 
then informed the strange friend who had so 
unexpectedly interested himself in my behalf 
that I had no hope of ever again becoming a 
sober man; that I was without a single friend 
in the world who cared for me or what be- 
came of me; that I fully expected to die very 
soon — I cared not how soon, or whether I died 
drunk or sober; and in fact, that I was in a 
condition of utter wretchedness. 

"The stranger regarded me with a bene- 
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voleDt look, took me by the anu, And naked 
nie bow I would like to be ns I once was, 
ruapectable and esteemed, well clad, and sit. 
ting Hd 1 uaed to in a pluce of worship; eimhled 
to meet my friends as iu old times, and re- 
ceive from theiu the pleasant nod of i-ecog. 
nition as formerly; in fact become a usefid 
member o[ society. 

" ' <Jb !' I replied, ' I should like all these 
things firet-rate; but I have no expectation 
that such a thing will ever happen. Such a 
change cannot be possible.' 

" ' Only sign a pledge,' remarked my friend, 
' and I will warrant tliat it shall be so. Sign 
it, and I will introduce yon myself to good 
friends, who will feel an interest in your wel- 
Lae, and take a pleasure in helping you to 
keep your good reBolutioas. Only, Mr. Oough, 
sign the pledge, and all will be aa I have said; 
ay, and more too.' 

"Oh! how pleaaanlly fell these worda of 
kindness and promise on my crushed and 
bruised heart. I had long been a stranger to 
ftieliitgs such as now awoke in my bosom. A 
thord had been touched which vibrated to the 
tone of love. Hope once more dawned ; and 
I began to think, strange as it appeared, that 
such things as my friend promised tne viigAt 
come to pass. On the instant I resolved to 
try at least, and said to the str&nger: 

" ' Well, I will sign it' 

"'Whenl'he asked, 

" ' I cannot do so to-night,' I replied, ' (or I 
tntitt have aome more drink presently; but I 
certainly will to-morrow.' 

" ' We have a temperance meeting to-morrow 
evening,' he said; 'will you sign it then?' 

"'Iwill.' 

"'That is right,' said he, grasping my hand; 
' 1 will be there to see you,' 

" ' Yon shall,' I remarked, and we parted. 

" 1 went on my way, much touched by the 
kind interest which at last someone had 
taken in my welfare. I said to myself: ' If it 
shonld be the last act of my life I will perform 
my promise and sign it, even though I die in 
tlie attempt; for that man has placed con- 
fidence in me, and on that account I love him.' 

"I then proceeded to a low groggery in 
Lincoln Squiire Hotel, and in the apace of half 
an hour drank several gWsea of brandy; this, 
in addition to what 1 had taken before, made 
me very drunk, and I staggered home aa well 
as I could. 

" Arrived there, I threw myaelf on the 



bed, and lay in a Btat« of insensibility until 
morning. The Bret thing which occurred to 
my mind on awakening was the [iromiae I 
hnd made on the evening before to sign the 
pledge; and feeling, as I usually did on the 
morning succeeding a drunkeu bout, wretched 
and desolate, I was almost sorry that I had 
agreed to do so. My tongue was dry, my 
throat parched, my teni|)leH throbbed aa if 
they would burst, and I had a horrible burn- 
ing feeling in my stomach which almost 
maddened me, and I felt that I miM have 
»ome bitters or I should die. So I yielded to 
my appetite, which would uot be appeased, 
and repaired to the aame hotel where I bad 
squandered away so many shillings before; 
there I drank three or four timefl, until my 
nerves were a little strong, and then I went 
to work. 

" All that day the coming event of the 
evening was continually before my miud's 
eye, and it seemed to me as if the ap|ictite 
wbich had so long controlled me exerted more 
power over me than ever. It grew stronger 
than I had at any lime known it, now that 
I WHS about to rid myself of it. Until noou 
I struggled a^'ainst its cravings, and then, 
unable to endure my misery any longer, I 
made some excuse for leaving the shop, and 
went nearly a mile from it in order to procure 
one glass wherewith to appease the demon 
who so tortured me. The day wore wearily 
away, and when evening came I was deter- 
mined to perform the promise I hod made to 
tbe stranger the night before. The meeting 
was to be held at the lower town-hall, Wor- 
cester, and thither, clad in an old brown sur- 
tout, closely buttoned up to my chin, that my 
ragged hobilimenta beneath might uot be 
visible, I went. I took a place among the 
rest, and when an opportunity of speaking 
offered itself, I requested permission to be 
heard, which was readily granted. 

"When I stood up to relate my story I naa 
invited to the stand, to which I repaired ; 
and ou turning to face the audience I recog- 
nized my acquaintance who had aaked me to 
sign. ItwasMn, JoelStratton. He greeted 
me with a smile of approbation which nerved 
and strengthened me for my task as I trem- 
blingly observed every eye fixed on me. I 
lifted my cjuivering hand and then and there 
told what rum had done for me; I related 
how I WBB once respectable and happy and had 
a bome, but that now I waa a hopeless, miaer- 
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able, loathed, diseased, and blighted outcast 
from society. I said that scarcely a hope re- 
mained to me of ever becoming that which I 
once was; bat, having promised to sign the 
pledge, I had determined not to break my 
word, and would now affix my name to it In 
a palsied hand I with difficulty grasped the 
pen, and in characters almost as crooked as 
those of old Stephen Hopkins in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, I signed the total absti- 
nence pledge, and resolved to free myself from 
the inexorable tyrant — rum." 

His subsequent struggles, fall, restoration, 
and final victory over appetite, are graphically 
depicted in his autobiography, which has had 
an inmiense sale on both sides of the Atlantic, 
in the Colonies, &c. &a 

In December, 1842, the Worcester WcUerfaU 
gave an intimation that Mr. Gough was about 
to commence the business of lecturer on tem- 
perance, and that on the first Tuesday in 
January, 1843, he would lecture at Leicester, 
Wednesday at Upton, and the following week 
at Grafton; and he thus commenced his great 
life work. 

The Rev. Thomas Spencer, M. A., of Hinton 
Charterhouse, near Bath, England, one of the 
earliest Church of England clerical abstainers, 
landed in Boston, Mass., on Sunday, October 
19th, 1845, and having attended the afternoon 
service in the Episcopal Church was prevailed 
upon by Dr. Vinton to preach for him in the 
evening. The following extracts from Ame- 
rican papers speak of his temperance labours 
during his American tour: — 

"This eloquent divine, now on a visiting 
tour to this coimtry, has, since bis arrival in 
this city, been actively engaged in addressing 
the various societies on the subject of teetotal- 
ism. Nearly every evening since he landed 
in town he has delighted and instructed large 
audiences by his pleasing, sound, and judicious 
manner of treating the various bearings and 
relations of temperance reform" {New York 
Organ), 



"He draws crowded andienoesy whidi he 
holds with a pleasing style and an earnest 
and impetuous eloquence which Englishman 
rarely exhibit. He has spoken nearly every 
night, and has engagements ahead for some 
time to come. He has given quite an impulse 
to the cause, and to all appearance a decidedly 
healthy one" {Boston EmancipcUory, 

On Monday, July 2d, 1849, the city of 
New York bade the Ber. Father Mathew, 
of Cork, Ireland, a hearty welcome to the 
United Statea Alderman Hawes and the 
municipal council, accompanied by deputa- 
tions from various public bodies and societies, 
proceeded in the Sylph steamer to Staten 
Island to conduct him to the Castle Grardens, 
and to tender to him the hospitalities of the 
city coundL It is said that never on any 
occasion was the multitude of people greater 
or the enthusiasm more intense than when 
Father Mathew entered the Castle Grardeus; 
it seemed as if the city of New York was 
resolved to outdo itself in honour of the moral 
conqueror. The formal welcome was offered 
to him by Mayor WodhuU, who happily re- 
ferred to the special daim which Father 
Mathew's services to humanity gave him to 
a public reception on that historic spot. He 
remained the guest of the city for about a fort- 
night, and held levees in the City HaU daily, 
when he administered the pledge to large 
numbers of persons. He also visited Boston, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Rich- 
mond, and in fact most of the cities and towns 
in the states north and south, east and west, 
labouring incessantly, despite his ill health, 
for nearly two years and a half. He had sev- 
eral attacks of his painful and insidious 
malady, which rendered his work all the 
more difficult; and how he was able to visit 
twenty-five states in the Union, and administer 
the pledge in over three hundred of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns, and add half a million 
to his long muster roll of disciples, is a marvel 
to alL Truly " his was a noble spirit." 
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At a meeting held at St. Jolm's, New Bruns- 
wick, on the S5th of Maj, IH32, a societ; was 
formed, which was eaueiitially a total absdn- 
euce societj. Every persou aubscribiiig to the 
following conatitutiou was deemed h. member 
of the society; — 

" We whose Damesareheretoannexed.beiug 
lirnily permiaded that the use of ardent spirits, 
wines, porter, ale, nod other liquors that have a 
tendenoj to make a mau inebriate is unneces- 
sary, and aleo injurious to the civil, social, and 
religious interests of the human family, agree 
that we will not use them except as a medi- 
cine, nor traffic in them, nor shall we procure 
them for the entertainment of our friends, or 
for persons in our employment, and in all pos- 
sible ways we will discountenance the use of 
tliem in the community. 

"Thiasociety.acknowledgingitsdependence 
upon Almighty God, from whom all just coun- 
sels and good works do proceed, would make 
it a standing rule to offer prayer at all special 
and anniversary meetings." 

Here we have the " long pledge " of total and 
entire abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, 
without the " one year " or any other limit as 
to time, nor any exception in favour of the 
use of fermented wine at the Iiord's supper, 
and furthermore, it covers the whole gronnd, 
outlaws the traffic, and acknowledges Glod — in 
fact, is gospel tempeniuce in its truest, most 
le^timate sense. It precedeil the lirst private 
pledge of John King .ind Joseph Livesey by 



three months, and was the fundamental prin- 
ciple of an organized public institution. 

Amongst the early officers of this society 
were Nathan S. de Mill, president; William 
Till, vice-president; and Zeberton Estey,aecre- 
tary and treasurer. William Nesbit, one uf 
the committee, died about 188B. 

The lirst total abstinence society in Canada 
proper is said to have been farmed in the town 
of St Catharine's, June I5th,lS35. Soon other 
societies were formed, and conventions were 
held in various towns. Agents were employed 
to travel the country and discuss the princi- 
ples of total abstinence. The press helped 
the movement to become general until it was 
thought desirable to establish an organ spe- 
cially devoted to the interests of the cause. 

Accordingly the Caiuida Temperance Arl- 
mcate was started, and by its able advocacy 
of tem|»erance principles it contributed largely 
to the development of total abstinence. For 
several years it was ably edited by the Bev. 
W, Scott, who afterwards became editor of the 
Canuda Catket, the organ of the Independent 
Order ot Good Templars. 

In Nova Scotia and other districts the move- 
ment began in 1831 on the moderation prin- 
ciple, but as soon as teetotidism was intro- 
duced it was adopted as a second pl«lge, and 
finally as the only one. At a later period 
the Order of Sons of Temperance became the 
popular organization of Canada, and did im- 
mense service to the pause of true temperance. 
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One of the most devoted friends of the cause 
ill C'lnadn was the late Hon. Judge Marshall, 
who contributed a valuable paper on the 
** Liquor Traffic in Nova Scotia," which was 
read at the International Temperance and 
Prohibition Convention in London, 1862. In 
the Convention Report, pp. 32-33, we read 
that Judge Marshall was personally acquainted 
with two communities in the same county of 
the province, where the people were each of 
the same European nation, in their ordinary 
manners and mode of life the same, except 
that in the one community strong drink was 
tlieir curse, and in the other total abstinence 
was almost universal. In the former case the 
inhabitants were mostly farmers and a few 
fishers, and in attending the various markets 
they generally got a few glasses of liquor and 
carried a supply home. The result was that 
most of the farms, during the twenty years 
Judge Marshall passed through the settle- 
ment, continued with few exceptions in much 
the same state. The dwellings generally were 
of the humblest description, and could scarcely 
be said to afford anything like comfortable 
accommodation for civilized life. As to the 
table fare, it was poor indeed. In some of the 
houses no bread at times, or only of the very 
coarsest kind. In very many instances they 
were also embarrassed with debt. (In a foot- 
note he remarks that in recent years a change 
has taken place for the better, both as regards 
their drinking habits and their circumstances.) 
In the other community, which was formed at 
a later period under circumstances of deep 
deprivation and hardship, the people followed 
farming occupations for their livelihood, and 
were nearly thirty miles from any markets, 
with a mountainous district intervening. For 
some time they had no road worthy the name, 
and were obliged to convey their produce by 
boats on the open sea. By persevering effort, 
however, combined with total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors, in the course of a few 
years they became a prosperous and happy 
community. They maintained their own poor, 
and yet were very exact and punctual in pay- 
ing their share of the county rates. What was 
more remarkable, during the eighteen years 
Judge Marshall presided in the courts " there 
was not a single criminal charge of any kind 
tried before me against an inhabitant of that 
community. All their differences and disputes 
were settled amongst themselves or through 
the intervention of their spiritual leader They 



were great advocates and friends of education, 
and had an ample supply of schools in their 
midst. They also established and supported 
a branch Bible society, and hy popular will 
outlawed the liquor traffic; no place was al- 
lowed a license to sell intoxicating* liquors, and 
the entrance of the evil amongst them was not 
tolerated. This latter action," says Judge 
Marshall. *^ was the secret of their success^ and 
the cause of the peace and happiness they en- 
joyed as a community." 

Before giving particulars of the work in 
Canada, we will introduce to our readers some 
of the most prominent workers in the cause 
of temperance in that country. 

The Honourable Judge Marshall occu- 
pied a higher station than ordinarily fell to the 
lot of temperance advocates at that time. His 
professional standing and experience enabled 
him to form a correct opinion as to the merits 
or demerits of total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating liquors. For twelve years he prac- 
tised as a barrister in the province of Nova 
Scotia, and then was raised to a seat on the 
bench, which he occupied for eighteen years 
more. He thus had special opportunities for 
obtaining an insight into the various motives, 
passions, and other springs of human action. 
He was brought into contact with people less 
favoured by education, moral character, and 
standing in the world, and this experience 
made him pre-eminently qualified to judge 
the merits of teetotalism. 

Judge Marshall was a man rather below 
the middle stature, his countenance tinged 
with a sliade of melancholy, his manners grave 
and demure. His voice was rather feminine 
until he was roused by something that touched 
his sensibilities in the middle of an argument, 
when it rose with the pathos of his theme, 
and sent forth words at once loud, quick, and 
piercing. He had an honest face, a large de- 
velopment of benevolence, and sufficient firm- 
ness to render him a powerful antagonist, pro- 
vided he was convinced that he was on the 
right side. In 1847 he visited the British 
Islands, and lectured in various parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland under the auspices of the 
temperance leagiies. 

After his return home to Nova Scotia he 
published an account of his tour in England 
in a work of 204 pages, entitled An Impartial 
View of Causes and Effects in the Present Social 
Condition of Vie United Kingdom^ in the course 
of which he gave expression to his opinions 
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in teiinB "more truthiul tban complimentary." 
He was the author of asveral pamphlets oii 
the temperance queatiou, one on Ab SiMe 
Sanction for the C'se of Intoxicating Lxquort, 
being an able and interesting exposition of 
the Bible nine qtieation. He died in April, 
1880, aged ninety-four years. 

The Rev. J axes Cauorbt, the popular 
evnugelist, laboured for some length of time 
in Canftdfi, and being thoroughly conviuoed 
that teetotalism was a powerful auxiliary to 
the gospel, he took every opportunity to preach 
and te^ch total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors. During the year 1841 he ob- 
tained 005 pledges in Montreal alone. 

The HoHoL'RABLE Malcolm Cauerdn waa 
the son of a British aoldier who bravely dis- 
tinguished himself in the Canadian troubles 
of 1812. Malcolm was born in 1808, and 
until about thirteen years of age mixed greatly 
with the army, and wae thus exposed to the 
demoralizing influences said to \m attached 
to the military iu those days. On the resto- 
ration of peace his parents settled at Perth, 
in the Ottawa district, then little better than 
a wilderness. Here they kept a house of 
entertainment and sold intoxicating liquors, 
bat never allowed any improper conduct in 
their house, and were noted for their kind- 
ness to traveller. At the age of twelve 
yeare Malcolm was the keeper of a ferry on 
the Mississippi river, and a few years after- 
wards, when his father died, he went into 
a store at Laprairie, but was so badly treated 
that he left and made his way back to Perth. 

His widowed mother now kept a boarding- 
house, and Malcolm resided with her during 
the winter and attended the district school. 
He then became clerk in the brewery and 
distillery of the Eon. A. Grahiuu, which posi- 
tion he held for fonr years, being carefully 
watched over by his loving mother, who was 
very anxious to save him from the tempta- 
tions to wliich he was exposed. Happily for 
liotb he maintained a good reputation. He 
WRB never known to indulge in any libations 
to Bocchns, but waa ever anxious to improve 
his time by mental culture. 

In 1836 Mr. Cameron became M.P. for 
his native county Lanark, and from that 
time became one of the most active public 
men in the province. He afterwards became 
commissioner of public works, minister of 
agriculture, president of the executive coun- 
cil, and poBtmnster-general. He was twenty- 



six years in the Legislative Assembly, elected 
at tea different elections, and only once was 
he defeated. He sat for Lanark, Kent, 
Lambton, and Huron. Although as a poli- 
tician and a temperance mun he received his 
due share of the obloquy which public men 
have to endure, it is reuiarlcxble that his 
bitterest enemies never assailed his moral 
character or his private deeds. 

In I8G0 Mr. Cameron was elected a mem- 
ber of the Legishtive Council, and during the 
recess of parliament paid a visit to British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, from whence 
he went to England, on behalf of the colonists 
of the Pacific coast. It is believed that his 
services there were of great benefit, and that 
to him the people of these distant gold regions 
are under great obligation. 

After being four years in the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Cameron became queen's printer 
along with Mr. George Deslinrats, and on the 
death of that gentleman he became sole pro- 
prietor of that department. 

Few men have laboured in the temperance 
cause with more Keal and energy than Mr. 
Cameron. One writer remarks: "His services 
in this respect can hardly ever be sufficiently 
appreciated." Another says: "He has advo- 
cated temperance and prohibition nt all times 
and places, but more especially iu the halls of 
legislation, often amidst the jeers of the pro- 
fane and the mockery of the inebriate." 

He did much good to memliers of parlia- 
ment and to the country by the formation of 
societies solely for the members of both houses 
of the legislature, and iu this way saved some 
from the evils of the drink curse. The fol- 
lowing letter from the Hon. T. D. M'Gee 
speaks for itself; — 

" A most important session awaits us; ex- 
citing debates; midnight sittings; the facilit 
l/eiceiMiu of the refreshment-room, and 'a' that.' 
I know how these parliament house habits 
tell on men's best resolutions; at least, on one 
man's, viz. your humble servant. I shall 
gladly subscribe your roll of total abstainers, 
not only for the session, but, with Gofl's all- 
BufBcient aid, without regard to the length of 
time. T. D. M'G." 

Mr. Cameron allied himself with every 
organization that was designed to stay the 
progress of intemperance. He was one of 
the oldest and bext supporter? of the " Sons 
of Temperance," and held the highest offices 
in the Order. As a speaker he was clear, 
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forcible, atid logical, always 
powerful in appeal. 

It wii« in the House of Assembly, however, 
that h« reudered most service to the temper- 
ance cause. He presented hundreds of peli- 
tioiis in connection with tempefance efibrtg, 
and laboured uuceanugiy to accomplish the 
object of their prayer. In 1859 he sat on a 
committee of the House to consider the pro- 
priety of & prohibitory law, which ended by 
wcuring a Inw for Upper Canada, similar to 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act in Scotland. 

Although not in parliament at the time, 
Mr. Cameron rendered efficient service in 
1S64 to the eifortfl made to secure the adoption 
of the Kan. Christopher Dunkin's measure, 
which, with certain modifications, was passed, 
and became known as the " Dunkin Act," or 
the "Temperance Act of 1664." 

Mr. Cameron was presideiit of the Canadian 
Alliauce for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, which was afterwards blended in the 
C'linmta Temperance Union, of which he has 
more than once been the honoured president. 

la his speech in the House iti 1860, mov- 
ing a committee of the whole House to con- 
sider a resolution in favour of prohibiting 
the sale of iutoxicatiug liquors, Mr. Cameron 
paid a very high compliment to Mk. J. J. E. 
Linton of Stratford, Canada West (formerly 
of Oreeuock, Scotland, where, in 183(>, he 
took an active part in the early Tem|>erauce 
Society). It appears from Mr. Cameron's 
speech on this occasion, that " Mr. Linton was 
himself one of the trophies of temperance, a 
man of educatiuu and talent, who bad been 
rather fond of a social glass and a drouthy 
neighbour, hut who, in 1849, at Montreal, 
became convinced that the cause of temper- 
ance was, at the present day, the cause of 
huiiiunity, and from that time Mr. Linton 
threw his whole talents and time and much 
money into this cause, and has circulated more 
tracts, fncte, and papers in this cause than 
any other man in the country." 

It is evideut from this that Mr. Linton 
found the old moderation scheme to be delu- 
sive and dangerous, and total abstinence the 
only wise, safe, and efficient means of promot- 
ing temperance. Mr. Linton, tlieretore, be- 
came one of the most active and earnest 
labourers in Canada, and did immense service 
by promoting petitions, coiupiliug statistics, 
and printing tracts, which were widely circu- 
lated throughout the dominion. 



Rev. Wclliam 0itiii8T0», D.D., 
the earliest and most zealous of the Canadiim 
ministerial temperance advocates, and ren- 
dered great service by his valuable labours. 
He WB£ a Scotsnuin by birth, but when be 
was thirteen years of age his pareuta emi- 
grated to Canada, and settled ou a farm in 
Darlington. Here, for about four years, 
William did the ordinary work belonging to 
a " hush- farm," and gained that physical 
strength and robustness for which he was 
afterwards chai'acterized. 

While thus employed the gospel pioneen 
of Canada— the Methodist preachers— ctune 
into the locality, and often stayed at his 
father's house. He much enjoyed their con- 
versation, and proRt«d by the hints and help« 
they gave him in his studies at home, at such 
times as he could snatch from his duties ou 
the farm. He was from childhood a great 
lover of books, and gave his special attention 
to mathematical and classical studies. . 

At the age of eighteen he resolved to Imj 
aside agricultural pursuits, and prepare him- . 
self for the ministry. His parents did i 
attempt to hinder him, but on the contrary 
agreed to sell a piece of the farm, and expend 
the proceeds in giving him a collegiate course, i 
hut he would not allow this to be done, i 
much as it would be doing an act of injustice 
Co the younger members of the family. 
devised plans of his own, and became the ' 
teacher of a school iu an adjoining town, 
mnintainiug himself entirely ou the fees, while 
at the same time preparing to enter college. 

This course he pursued for a few years, and 
then went to Victoria College, Cobourg, tliB 
oldest educational institution iu Ontario, 
Canada. Here he mode rapid progreei as 
a student, becoming also a tutor, and theu 
occupying the chair of moral philosophy kUil 
logic, with classes both in mathematics Mid 
classics. At the close of his fourth year be 
took the degree of RA. He was next or- 
dained to the work of the ministry of the 
United Pwshyteriaa Church, and became 
pastor of the chnrches in Newton and 
Newcastle. He also dischatged the duties of 
local superintendent of education for the town- 
ship of Clarke, with general satisfaction to all 
concerned, and ea|«ciii!ly the children, with 
whom he was very po]iular. 

From an early period he wns interested 
in the temperance question, and during bis 
6t%l pastorate became a popular tempermOM 
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lecturer. Along with the Revs. W. Ryer- 
son and J. Goldsmith he wan employed by 
the "Grand Division of the Sons of Temper- 
iiuce" to go through the entire province to 
enlighten the public mind on the question, 
iind to the united, zealous, nnd aelf'Clenying 
laboura of these three able men the cause of 
temperance in Canadn is very much indebted. 
They produced a healthy tone of feeling re- 
ga.rd!R^ the movement which was productive 
of great and lasting good. 

For four years Mr. Orraiaton tilled the 
iiftice of professor in the Normal School of 
Upper Canada, situated in the city of Toronto, 
and then became minister of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, receiving the 
hi^^t salary which, up to that period, hnd 
ever been paid to any minister of the Presby- 
terian church ill the province. Three years 
ttfter becoming pastor in Hamilton the degree 
of U.D. WAS confen-ed upon him as a mark of 

In 1863, on account of ill health brought 
on by excessive work, he spent some time in 
Europe, visiting England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Switzerland, receiving from more than 
one church very tempting offers to become 
their pastor ; but he declined them, as also 
offers from Chicago, New York, and San 
Francisco. A second tour in 1667 fully re- 
stored hia health, and he resumed his duties 
with renewed energy. 

In the early days of the temperance refor- 
mation in Canada, valuable aid was rendered 
by some of the young, earnest, and enthusi- 
astic missionaries seat out by the Cliristian 
churches of England, men who were fired 
with zeal for the cause of God and suifering 
humanity. They soon saw, and felt, that 
strong drink was the greatest obstacle they 
had to overcome, and once convinced of the 
truth of teetotalism, they not only adopted it 
themselves but became its apostles. 

Few, if any, were more earnest and zealous 
in the cause of temperance than the Rev. 
Jambs C. Watts, who for twelve years la- 
boured in Canada as missionary for the Me- 
thodist New Connexion. He wna a lineal 
descendant o( the poetic Dr. Watta, and was 
born at Manchester in 1829. After receiving 
u suitable education, James decided to follow 
his father's example and become an ambas- 
sador for Christ. Accordingly, in 1849, at the 
request of the missionary committee, he went 
out to Canada. There be was indefatigable in 



his labours, and was thrice elected secretary 
to the Canadian Conference. With charac- 
teristic ardour he threw himself into the tem- 
perance cause, and was for three yeara presi- 
dent of the Canada Temperance Union- 
Mr. Watts was a diligent student, and 
availed himself of every possible opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge, even pursuing the 
study of Greek and Latin classics when riding 
on horseback. When stationed in Montreal 
be won honours in Hebrew at the M'Gill 
University, under the instruction of Dr. Solo- 
mon de Sola, Hebrew professor. In 1861 he 
returned to England, and entered upon cir- 
cuit work, being stationed as superintendent 
minister at Gateshead, Shields, Buralem, Han- 
ley, Sheffield, Liver]iool, and Southport He 
has four times been elected journal secretary 
to the Conference, and twice chief secretary< 
For two years he filled with marked ability 
and acceptance the oBice of president, and it 
ia a fact of singular interest that this is the 
only time in the history of the denomination 
that the office of president has been filled by 
both father and son. He was etecteil to this 
office in June, 1879, by a unanimous vote, 
when the Conference met that year in Hud- 
dersfield. At the close of his year of office 
Mr. Watts received the honorary degree of 
D.D., unanimously accorded by the faculty of 
Western Maryland College, U.S., in recogni- 
tion of his character and attainments. 

Dr. Watts is an able, eloquent, and fervent 
preacher, and a most interesting lecturer. In 
1887 he was, by unanimous vote of the Con- 
ference held at Stockport, appointed to the 
office of editor of the Magazines of the Me- 
thodist New Connexion. He is also chairman 
of the London district. 

In the early part of the year 1848 the Ca- 
tholic clergy of Montreal took earnest hold of 
the work of temperance reform. At a meeting 
held at the bishop's residence May 23d, 1848, 
the Eight Rev. Bishop Bourget presiding, the 
following resolutions were pasat-d * — 

"1. That, as an example, we will not make 
uee nt table of any intoxicating liquors. 

" 2, That strong beer is reputed stroiigdrink, 
and therefore interdicted by the rules of the 
society. 

" 3. That cert.iin evil-intentioned persons 
taking a malicious pleasure in mixing spiritu- 
ous liquors in small beer and other intoxi- 
cating beverages, with the intention of getting 
those drunk who belong to the society, we 
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exijort those who are meniliera not to use iiny 
sucU drinka wbeu they have just reason to 
fear such deception. 

"4. That the bishop write, iu tlie Qanie of 
the meeting, to all the proprietors and com- 
manders of ateamboAts, requestiug them not 
tiO have anj ban on board. 

"5. Tbitt on the tirnt Sabbath of the month 
a meeting sbalt be held in each parish, for the 
purpose of euuoumging and extending our 
association more and more. 

" 6. That correspondence be established be- 
tween towu and country societies for the es- 
tablishment uf local societies, and thus pro- 
moting the general good of the cause. 

"7. ThateveryeEfort willbemftdeto induce 
traders not to deal in any strong and intoxi- 
cating liquors, but only iu good mercbandiHe 
and articles of food, necessary and useful for 
the people. 

"6. That some respectable citizens will be 
induced to establish good boarding-houses in 
the city and country, so that our honest people 
may be able to avoid the occasion, ever dan- 
gerous to them, of lodging iu a canteen. 

"Q. That those boarding-houses which ore 
well kept shall be designated to the several 
members of the society, as being both safe and 
convenient, and the same shall be adopted 
with regard to steamboats in which uo bar 
shall be kept." 

Copies of these resolutions were addi-essed 
by the head of the Catholic Cbui-cb iu Mon- 
treal, to all the clergy in liia diocese (iVeie 
Yort Organ). 

During the early part of this year a temper- 
ance hall was opened in Montreal, iu which 
very important weekly meetings were held. 
The Montreal Temperance Society issued a 
powerful and stirring address to dealers, mo- 
derate drinkers, the pbilHUtbropista, patriots, 
and Christians, which was calculated to pro- 
mote a deeper interest in the movement. As 
an evidence of the success of the movement 
in Canada, at this period, we are told that in 
the parish of St. Mathias, with au adult popu- 
lation of about 1200, all but four persons had 
aigned the pledge. This pariah was said to 
have spent annually in strong drinks, up to 
that time, about 6000 doUats (Maiicheiter 
h'j-aminer, September, 1848). 

On the Ist of November, 1846, the Bev. 
Father Charles CHisiiiDr commenced a 
e|)ecial temperance miaaion in the parish of 
St. Pie, Lower Canada, now known as the 



province of Quebec These »1igmuatempav-M 

ance services, denominated a. "retrait«," 
suited in the enrolment of 2600 |>ersons — ot 
nearly the whole of the population — under . 
the banner of temperance. Such vaa the i 
excitement created that many of the t&vem- 
keepers burned their sigxis and their licenHa, 
one of them going so far as to hoist a whita 
flag OQ the top of a May-pole standing befors 
his house, to denote that in future his dwell- 
ing should be the abode of peace and happi- 
ness both fur himself aud for his risitora. 
Father Chiniquy met with similar success at 
Granby and other places, and during the first 
four days of April, 1849, he administered the 
pledge to 18,000 persons in Montreal. The 
most gratifying feature of his work was the ' 
hearty co-operation and sympathy this earoeat 
Oatholig clergyman received fi-om ministers 
and members of other churches. In June, 
1849, Father Chiniquy visited St. Benoit, St. 
Hermens, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, Aber- 
crombie, Scliolastique, and St. Andre, and ii 
fourteen days added 11,S63 persons to tba I 
tempei-ance ranks, and earned for himself th« 
title of the "Father Mathew of Canada." 
result of the united labours of the temperance 
advocates in the various ])arts of Canada were 
seen in 1849 in the great reduction of licenses. 
In the preceding year the number of licenses 
granted was a total of 925, and in 1819 only 
406, or a decrease of 459, almost one-half 
(Svolli^i Tmnperance Sevieic, 1849-50). 

In 1S50 the Canadian Parlbment voted the 
sum of £500 to Father Chiniquy for his iude- 
fatigable and successful labours in tUe t«m- 

At a lat*r period his secession to Protes- 
tantism weakened hie influence as a temper- 
ance reformer, but he continued faithful to 
temperance principles. In all about 300,000 
persons signed the pledge under this devoted 
worker. 

In 1848 the Order of Sons of Temperuice 
had become a power iu the province of Nova 
Scotia, where it was introduced in 1847, mod 
made very rapid strides. The Grand Division 
was constituted in April, 1848, and in 18G8 
the Rev. Dr. Cramp bore this testimony: — 

"The influence of the order on the temper- 
ance enterprise has been powerful and emi- 

ntly salutary. By combining the energies 
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mutaal conBultatioii, it hna elicited talent, 
origioated various modes of operation, and 
gnided and enrolled the whole movement ao 
Hs to produce the most important results" 
{Intentational Temperance Convention Report, 
1862, pp. 440-1). 

The Sons of Temperance in Nova Scotia 
ably advocated prohibition, and in 1851 pro- 
moted petitions to the Legislature, which were 
numerously signed, praying that the Legis- 
lature "would interfere, so far as may be 
po^ible and compatible with its ideas of legi- 
timacy, to atop the manufacture, traffic, and 
nae of intoxicating liquors." And further, 
" That persons engaging in the liquor traffic 
should be held responsible, civilly and crimi- 
nally, for the consequences that shall ensue, 
and that the property of confirmed drunkards 
shall be dealt with by law in the same manner 
as that of persons whose imbecility ia the re- 
sult of Divine dispensation, and be protected 
for the benefit of creditors and relatives." 

This work was renewed year by year until, 
in 1864, the House of Assembly agreed to 
bear the cause advocated at their bar. Ac- 
cordingly, the Rev. Dr. Cramp, then G.W.P. 
of the Grand Division of Sons of Temperance 
of Nova Scotia, delivered an address on the 
subject before the house, in the course of 
which he stated that "out of a population of 
nut more than 3l.>i),00l), petitions in favour of 
a prohibitory kw had lieeii signed by 3(1,000 
persons, or one-tenth of the whole, and that 
public opinion had never been so loudly or so 
generally expressed." 

The Order of Sons of Temperance had also 
been successful in the province of New Biiins- 
wick, and had so cultivated the ground that 
it was thought the Legislature might be tested 
upon the question of prohibition. The passage 
of the Miune Law (U.S.A.) in 1851 had given 
them encouragement, and aa the Hon. S. L. 
Ti!ley-now Sir S. L. Tilley— a P.M.W.P. of 
the Sous of Temperance, was also lieutenant 
of the province and lender of the government 
of the day, it was thought that there were 
reasouable hopes of success. A convention of 
the friends of temperance was called, and Mr. 
Tilley received the most undoubted assurance 
of political support. It was said "the country 
required prohibition, and he was {>erfectly safe 
in the hands of the people." Accordingly, 
Mr. Tilley submitted his bill to the Legis- 
lature, and in a speech replete with facts 
And argDments he urged the necessity of legal 



interference with the liqnor traffic. To this 
appeal the house yielded, and the bill passed 
with a small majority, but the governor re- 
fused to give it bis assent. Mr. Tilley there- 
upon resigned his office and appealed to the 
country, but found, to his deep regret, that the 
people on whose support he had so confidently 
relied failed him in the hour of trial, and he 
was defeated {AUiaiux Xetai, February 3d, 
1877). 

In 1855 the Hon. Malcolm Cameron sub- 
mitted a resolution to the old Parliament of 
Canada, consisting of representatives from the 
two provinces of Ontario and Quebec, but it 
miscarried by one vote. This resolution would 
have given them a prohibitory bill, and was 
only lost by the casting-vote of the speaker. 
In Nova Scotia a prohibitory bill was passed 
by the House of Assembly ib 1865, but was 
lost in the Legislative Council. In 1858 an- 
other attempt was defeated, and in 1859 a 
bill carefully prepared by a committee of the 
Grand Division of Sons of Temperance, and 
founded on the celebrated Maine Law in its 
best foriu, was carried in the Assemby, but 
lost in the Legislative Council. Ministerial 
and medical declarations numerously signed 
were got up, and the temperance senti- 
ment in this and all the other Canadian pro- 
vinces became very strong. Valuable services 
were rendered by Mr. J. J. E. Linton of 
Stratford, Canada West (formerly of Greenock, 
Scotland); R. G, Halls of Halifax; B. D. 
WiidHworth, lecturer for the Canadian Tem- 
perance Society; the Hon. Malcolm Cameron; 
the Hon. W. Scott, and others. 

During this period the Order of Sons of 
Tempei-ance was making rapid strides in the 
United States, extending its operations far 
and wide. In 1854 its constitution was so 
altered as to allow "females sixteen years of 
age and upwards" to be admitted to the 
divisions, and finally (in 1866) to full mem- 
bersliip on the same terms as moles, a policy 
which became almost universal in the States. 
Women had every right or privilege accorded 
to any member, and were eligible to every 
office in the gift of any branch of the order; 
and it is said tbat there are females in mem- 
bership in every branch of the order and in 
nearly every grand division. 

In the meantime an agitation was set on 
foot for the purpose of making the Sons of 
Temperance into a sort of temperance free- 
masonry by the addition of degrees and signs. 
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so that the raembere could ree:ognize one an- 
other wherever thej should chance to meet, 
but as the National Dirieion declined to agree 
to this, some of the advocates of thb measure 
determined to oi^oize a secondary order. 
Accordingly a. meeting was held on the 2d 
of June, 1645, and a division formed entitled 
the "Marshall Temperance Frateruity," but 
soon afterwards the name was changed to 
"Marshall Temple No. 1 Sons of Honour." 
To join this order the applicant must be a 
Suu of Temperance. The order was fuUj or- 
^-anized under the name of ''Marshall Temple 
No. 1 Sons of Temperance," and John Murphy 
was insUiUed W. C. Templar. On the 9Ui 
January, 1846, New York Temple No. 2 was 
instituted, and before the eud of February 
there were twelve temples, when the Grand 
Temple of New York was instituted, viz. 
February aist, 1845, and the National Temple 
of Honour instituted at New York, November 
5th, 1846. The foundere of the order were 
very anxious to have it recognized as a branch 
of the Sons of Temperance, but they failed to 
secure the consent of the Nntioual Division 
of the Sons, and therefore it became a se]miate 
and distinct organization. 
Its principles were laid down as follows: — 
" I. To abstain from making, buying, sell- 
lug, using as a beverage, or in any way, as 
principals or agents, being engaged in the 
Irjiffic of spirituous or malt iiquora, wine, or 
cider. 

"2. To adopt a system of dues, which shall 
constitute all and every legal tax that can be 
imposed for the current operations o( the 

" i3. To work under three degrees, with a 
descending scale of charge for said degrees. 
For example ; The first degree, that of Love, 
shall be three dollars ; the second, that of 
Purity, shall be two dollars; the third, that 
of Fidelity, shall be one dollar; payment for 
which shall be made by every recipient with- 
out exception. A sign of recognition has 
been adopted, and will be immediately com- 
municated. 

" 4. Tbe dues not to be less than twenty- 
five cents per annum. 

"&. The fee for initiation shall not be less 
tlian three dollars. 

"6. To regulate all forms of general pro- 
ceedings, initiating, and all other ceremonies 
as set forth in the Bitual, and adoiit Begalia, 
together with such enactments as may be 



found necessary for the genera] proteeliaii 

and advancement of the great interests of the 

" 7. In all our proceedings, begun and 
ended, the great principles of love, purity, 
and fidelity shall be our motto, guard, and 

The order was introduced into Canada, 
England, &c., and for a time pnblished an 
organ entitled The Tinnptar^ Magixziiie, which, 
after twelve years' existence, had to be sus- 
pended and finally abandoned. The Temple 
of Honour was neither a religious nor political 
urganiattion, but one on Christian principles 
workingagainstthe liquor traffic, and in favour 
of earnest, true tem]}erance principles, com- 
bining moral suasion with legal prohibition. 

During the autumn of 1949 two gentlemen 
from Canada spent a little time in Liverpool, 
and, by their speeches and the literature they 
circulated, created an interest in favour uf 
the Onier of Sous of Temperance, then doing 
a grand work in the Canadian provinces. At 
a tea-meeting held in the Temperance Hall, 
Bond Street, October 11th, 1849, a testimo- 
nial was presented to Captain G. King of 
Fugwash, Nova Scotia, for his invaluable 
services to the cause of temperance during 
his short stay in England. Mr. Jamea 
Fisher, ship- builder, of St. John's, New Bruns- 
wick, presided, and both spoke of the Sons of 
Temperance. Messrs. Thomas Simpson, John 
Bennett Andereon, and Joseph Thomas con- 
vened a special meeting in the above hall, 
when Messrs. John B. Anderson {aliat John 
Anderson Bennett) and Joseph Thomas were 
deputed to wait upon Mr. Fisher, and ask 
him for full particulars of the principles and 
modes of working of the Order of Sons of 
Temperance. 

At another meeting to hear their report, 
when twenty-five persons were present, it 
was decided that application should be made 
for chai-ters for two divisions, to be named 
■'The Queen's," No. 1, and "The Mariner's" 
Division, No. 2, of Liverpool. On Monday, 
December ITth, 1R49, a deputation consisting 
of the Eev. J. E. Bill and the Rev. J. Fraucia 
of Nova Scotia, as representatives of the Na- 
tional Division of the Sons of Temperance, 
America, &c, met tbe applicants in the Tem- 
perance Hall, Bond Street, Liverpool, and, 
assisted by a number of American and Cana- 
dian brethi-eu then in Liverpool, formed 
themselves into a Grand Division, the chief 
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ofEeee being filled bf the foUowiug brethren ; — 
Bev. J. E. Bill, Grand Wiirthj Patriavoli; 
Bev. J. Francis, Grand Recording Scribe and 
Chaplain; Thomas Vaiighan, Past Granci 
Worthy Patriarch ; Richard Wright, Grand 
Worthy AaBociate ; N. Mashan, Grand Con- 
ductor; Captain Armatrong, Grand Assistant 
Conductor; and E. Lockhort, of Nova Scotia, 
Assistant Recording Scrllw. After the Grand 
Division had been opened in due form, twenty- 
four membera of the Liverpool Total Abati- 
neuce Societies were initiated into the order, 
and empowered to act as a division of the 
Sons of Temperance, under the designation of 
the "Queen's" Division, No, 1, of Liverpool; 
Thomas Simpson was elected Worthy Patri- 
arch; Michael Sullivan, Worthy Associate; 
and John W. Heighway, Recording Scribe; 
John Bennett Anderaon being made the 
active, responsible representative of tUe order 
in England {Liverpool Mercuri/, December, 
1849). 

For want of tinie,and in consequence of the 
deputation having other engagements else- 
where, the institution of "Mariner's" Divi- 
sion was deferred until December 26th, 1849, 
when a meeting was held at the Temperance 
Hotel, Great Charlotte Street, when it was 
duly instituted, the Rev^. Thomas Jones being 
elected Worthy Patriarch ; Captain W. Hodge, 
Worthy Associate; and Joseph Thomas, Re- 
cording Scribe- 
Early in 1850 the following divisions were 
iuBtituted :— " St Michael's," No. 3, Liverpool; 
"Clarence," No. 4, Liverpool; "Rock," No. 5, 
Seacombe; " Clacknacuddin," No. 6, Inver- 
ness, Scotland; " Peaceful Conqueror," No. 7, 
Manchester; "Harmonic," No. 8, Liverpool; 
" Philharmouic," No 9, Liverpool; "Ark of 
Safety," No. 10, Liverjiool; " City of Refuge." 
No. II, Manchester; and "Working Sons," 
No. 12, LiverpooL 

Much of the success of the order is due to 
the nnited labours of Measra John Bennett 
Anderson, Joseph Thomas, and others, who 
worked bard for the spread of its principles. 
For some reason or other Sir. Joseph Thonwa 
has been represented as the founder of the 
order in England. The files of the Livei-pool 
Mercury and Albion apeak more emphatically 
in favour of Mr. Anderwon ; and the late Hugh 
Sheddon, a well-known business man in 
Wapping, Liverpool, one of the charter mem- 
bers of Queen's Division, No. 1, spoke very 



the time of his initiation into the order, he 

was an ardent lover of a certain brewer's ale 
which was tlien very popular. On the earnest 
and peraiateut solicitation of Mr. Anderson, 
Sheddon appended his name to the form of 
application, and was carefully watched and 
looked after, as were others, by Mr. Ander- 

Mr. Sheddon was then entering upon his 
forty-fifth year, and from December I7th, 
184S, to his death in the summer of 1390, he 
was an earaeat and consistent teetotaller. As 
treasurer of the "Queen'a" Division, be was 
brought into contact with the active spirits 
of the temperance movement in Liverpool, 
and in his own quaint and humorous, though 
somewhat candid and forcible manner, he 
gave snatches of temperance history, and 
descriptions of character of almost all the 
men who have during the last half-century 
figured upon the temperance platforms of 
Liverpool. Uf his friend and leader, Mr 
John Bennett Anderson, he spoke in t«rma of 
affectionate regard, and affirmed tliat he was 
one of the most earnest, active, and laborious 
temperance workers he ever knew. 

John Bensbtt AsPKasoN, better known in 
Liverpool as John Andei-son Bennett, was a 
Scotsman by birth, but was for some years 
a resident in LjverpooL He was employed in 
connection with an outfitting busiueaa, and 
worked chiefly amongst the Bailors. In his 
youth he had been very wild and intemperate, 
and in one of hh drunken sprees had enlisted 
into the army, giving his name as John An- 
derson Bennett He was subsequently bought 
off, and settled down in Liverpool, retaining 
his military name. He became an active, ear- 
naat, temperance reformer, and was for years 
the guiding spirit and agent of the Liverpool 
Temperance League. 

In 1853 he removed to the north, staying 
about three years in Glasgow, and Labouring 
with zeal and energy in the temperance move- 
ment in the city and anburbs. He neit re- 
moved to Gateshead-on-Tyne, where he and 
his son, John Bennett Anderaon,junr., became 
well known aa evangelistic preachers and 
temperance reformers. We may here remark 
that on leaving Liverpool lie resumed his ori- 
ginal name, and up to hia death was known 
as John Bennett AndeiBon, senr. In July, 
1HI!5, while on a lecturing tour In Ireland, he 
met with an accident on the railway necessi- 
tating the amputation of one leg below the 
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knee. He rallied for a time, but died April 
15th, 1867, at the age of aiztj-seven years. 

In April, 1850, the Grand Division of Eng- 
land was instituted, Thomas Simpson being 
elected Grand Worthy Patriarch, Joseph 
Thomas Grand Worthy Associate, James 
Ord Grand Scribe, and Thomas Jones Past 
Grand Worthy Patriarch. 

At the weekly meeting of the Sons of Tem- 
perance Central Association, held in Circus 
Street, Liverpool, January 26th, 1851, John 
Bennett Anderson announced that there were 
ten divisions organized in Liverpool, two 
Unions of the Daughters of Temperance, and 
five sections of the Juvenile Order of Cadets 
of Temperance, while upwards of 1500 new 
members had been added to the temperance 
societies in connection with the order. 

At the annual session of the Grand Division, 
held in October, 1852, it was reported that 
there were forty subordinate divisions in good 
working order. 

In April, 1855, the National Division of 
Great Britain and Ireland was instituted at 
Manchester, James Vickers being elected 
Most Worthy Patriarch, and Joseph Thomas 
of Liverpool Most Worthy Associate. 

After holding office for a short period Mr. 
Vickers retired, and Joseph Thomas was called 
upon to take the chief's chair — a position he 
has several times satisfactorily occupied. 

During the early history of the order in 
Liverpool its members were very active, and 
held open meetings for the promulgation of 
temperance principles in various parts of the 
town and district, by means of which many 
were induced to become total abstainers; yet 
all were not true to their pledge, some of the 
chief officers becoming backsliders. 

Thomas Simpsov, the first Worthy Patriarch 
and first Grand Worthy Patriarch — in fact, the 
first charter member of the order — was a man 
of many parts, a skilful musician and speaker. 
His mother, the late Mrs. Simpson, was an 
able and laborious temperance worker, and 
did her best to train her children in the prin- 
ciples she loved and advocated. William (of 
the landing-stage) was true to that training, 
but much to the grief of his family and friends 
Thomas abandoned his temperance principles 
and became landlord of a public-house, which 
it is said he strove to conduct in a respectable 
manner; but by this act his services were lost 
to the temperance cause. 

Joseph Thomas was brought up in Bristol, 



where, in 1832, when he was about thirteen 
years of age, he signed the pledge of the British 
and Foreign Temperance {ue, moderation) 
Society. In 1834 he entered the employment 
of an engineering firm in Liverpool, and became 
a member of David Jones' Total Abstinence 
Society — the first in Liverpool. In 1846 Mr. 
Thomas married and settled down to what 
has proved to be his life's calling — the busi- 
ness of a printer and stationer. 

As previously stated Mr. Thomas made 
himself actively useful in the promotion of 
youths' temperance societies, and throughout 
the whole of his subsequent career he has 
been true to the cause of his adoption. 
After attaining the office of Most Worthy 
Patriarch, he was, for many years, the main- 
stay and leader of the order in this country. 
He attended the annual session of the National 
Division of North America in 1860 as the rep- 
resentative of the order in Great Britain, and 
was the guest of the Hon. Neal Dow. 

In 1873 the annual session of the National 
Division of Great Britain and Ireland was 
marked by the presentation to Brother Thomas 
of a costly gift subscribed for throughout the 
order. For a number of years he was a member 
of the select vestry of Liverpool, heading the 
poll in 1873, after a contest of thirteen days, 
by a majority of 6954 votes. Mr. Thomas also 
took an active part in the Good Templar move- 
ment, and when the order was at its heigh t in th is 
country he held the office of Grand Guard. He 
was afterwards chairman of the Grand Lodge 
political committee, and was also a member of 
the music and finance committees. Mr. Thom:is 
was an ardent lover of music, especially vocal 
music, and when in his prime he was a thor- 
oughly efficient and successful conductor of 
large juvenile choirs, for several years con- 
ducting the annual Band of Hope concerts in 
the Philharmonic Hall and St. George's Hall, 
held under the auspices of the Liverpool Tem- 
perance and Band of Hope Union, with great 
success. Mr. Thomas erected a magnificent 
pile of buildings — known as the Albert Hall, 
Cazneau Street, Liverpool — in the north end 
of the town, amidst the thickest of the work- 
ing-class population, which he specially devoted 
to religious and temperance purposes. In the 
autumn of 1888 the property passed into the 
hands of Mr. William Tharme, Railway Ser- 
vants' evangelist and agent, who continues the 
work on almost the same lines. 

Here are lodge-rooms, club-room, lecture- 
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room, and a large hall capable of accommodat- 
ing nearly \W0 persona, which tor yeai^ has 
been filled to overliowing on Sunday after- 
noons, when services are held, and the asuem- 
blnge is addressed by ministera of various 
Cbristimi denominations, incluiling clergymen 
of the Church of England and miniaters of 
almost every branch of Nonconformity. 

To Mr. Joseph Thomas is due the honour of 
being the iustrumeut in God's hands of making 
a total abstainer of Father James Nugent, the 
devoted Catholic chaplain of Liverpool, whose 
temperance and other laboui's amongst tlie 
Irish population have become known the world 
over. Thus directly and iudii-ectly Mr. Thomas 
boa been the means of bringing large niimbera 
of people from the utmost depths of bnmaii I 
degradation and mi«ery to the possession of 
comfort, |)eace, and happiness, and at the same 
time by thrift, economy, and persevering effort 
to build up a prosperous and successful busi- 

At the National Division session of 18&0, 
held in Boston, MaBsachusetta, the progress of 
the Order of Sons of Temperance waa reported 
to have reache<l such a magnitude as to em- 
braceamembershipof SUOgOOOpersons. Pecu- 
liar importance is attached to this session, ns 
it was reported that, for the first time, it was 
decided to exclude persons from membership 
in a temperance organization solely on nccouut 
of their colour. By a vote of 07 to 8, the 
action of the Grand Division of Ohio In 1849, 
refusing the admission of coloured persons 
into the Subordinate Divisions, or Grand 
Divisions, of the Order of Sous of Temper- 
ance, was sustained in the meeting of the 
National Division at Boston, on the grounds 
that the admission of such persons waa "con- 
trary to the liigheHt iutereHts of the Order, and 
at war with its harmony and prosperity." Tlie 
only six dissenters were from New England 
and the province of Canada West. Every 
other delegate present voted in the affirma- 
tive. Upon the announcement of the vote 
Mr. William A. White, of Boston, editor of 
the Xeu: Eiiglander, rose and sdid, "As Uie 
professed object of the Order of Sons of Teni- 
peranc« is to promote the cause of all man- 
kind, and as, by the adoption of the report 
jost before us, an attempt is made to ex- 
clude a large portion of said mankind from 
its blessing and as all opirartunity for a free 
discussion of the matter has been virtually 
denied me, I do not deem tliat I would be 




doiug justice to my own sentiments or serving 
my constituents by a longer continuation in 
the deliberations of the body; and I tliere- 
fore respectfully resign my seal in the Na- 
tional Division;" and be then withdrew. 

On the following day, William R Stacey, 
Daniel Baxter, and C. W. Slaok, of Massachu- 
setts, E. P. Hill of New Hampshire, J. Nye 
of Maine, and Edward Stacey of Canada, en- 
tered a protest against the decision, "as by the 
2d Section of Article 6th of the Constitution 
of Subordiuates, the oidy disqualification f^r 
membership into this order is by reason of 
itmiuMvliCff of cliaracUr, or incapaciti/ of earn- 
ing a lii'dUiood, or waiU of the meaiu of lup- 
port; and as there are already in membership 
with this order coloured brethren of high 
moral character and general eicelleuce, upon 
whom is placed by the adoption of the fore- 
going report an undeserved stigma." 

At a session of the Grand Division of New 
York, held March 25th, 1844, an application 
for a charter for a new division was presented 
by a number of coloured persons, and was 
refused, but the question was not raised iu the 
National Division until this appeal from the 
action of the Grand Division of Ohio in 1850, 
The constitution wa« not altered by this de- 
cision, and in 1864 there was a grand division 
of the Cherokee nation duly organized and 
recognized, and subsequently the matter was 
fully settled by the National Division re- 
fusing to recognize any distinction iu race, 
colour, or nationality. 

In the early days of the temperance enter- 
prise (1820 to 1B40) the missionaries at- 
tempted to stay the ravages of the drink curse 
amongst the Indians in America and Canada 
by the formation of temperance societies on 
the moderation principle, or abstinence from 
ardent spirits, but as amongst tlie whites so 
also amongst the natives the "old plan" was 
found to be a failure, so the leaders deter- 
mined to try the teetotal principle. Owing, 
however, to the unsettled state of the people 
very little was done until the Clierokees were 
settled upon the lands lying on the Arkansas, 
Neoah 0, or G rand audVerdigriaRivBre,whitber 
they were driven by the United States govern- 
Previously they had occupied the land lying 
east of the Mississippi, which had for genera- 
tions been tlieir home, which contained the 
graves of their forefathers, and wTiere the 
light of the "glorious gospel" first dawned 
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upon their minds through the preaching of 
the mission arieu. Here tliey learned the arts 
of civilization, built large mills, and cultivated 
large farms, &c., all of which they were obliged 
to leave and become settlers in what was to 
them a new country. 

The Cherokee Temperance Society was 
formed in 1836, before the removal of the 
main body of the people. In 1844 the report 
showed that up to that time 2400 had signed 
the following pledge: — "We hereby solemnly 
pledge ourselves, that we will never use, nor 
buy, nor sell, nor give, nor receive, as a drink, 
any whisky, brandy, rum, gin, wine, fermented 
cider, strong beer, or any kind of intoxicating 
liquor." 

During the year 1843 about 700 had joined 
the society and signed the above-named pledge. 
The officers of the society at that time were 
Rev. Jesse Bushyhead (a Cherokee Baptist 
minister), president, who died suddenly in 
1844. There were nine vice-presidents in 
different parts of the nation, all Cherokees, 
with the exception of Rev. T. Bertholf, a 
Methodist minister, who was, however, a citi- 
zen of the nation, having married a Cherokee; 
the Rev. Stephen Foreman (a Cherokee Con- 
gregational minister) was secretary. 

The Canadian teetotallers very soon saw the 
advisability of training the young people in 
the ways of abstinence, and before they had 
heard anjrthing of the band of hope move- 
ment they organized the children into societies 
denominated " The Cold Water Army." 

On the 11th of August, 1847, a grand festival 
or anniversary of the Cold Water Army was 
held at Montreal, when an address was pre- 
sented to his excellency the Governor-general 
(the Right Hon. James, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine), congi-atulating him on his arrival 
in the country as the representative of her 
Majesty the Queen, and setting forth the aim 
and object of this army of juvenile abstainers. 
His excellency delivered an interesting ad- 
dress in reply, and was followed by the Rev. 
Mr. Buchanan of the Free Church, Bothwell, 
Scotland, who spoke at some length. 

At the Convention of the Women's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, recently held in On- 
tario, it was stated that ninety-three per cent 
of the young who joined the Bands of Hope re- 
mained faithful. If this be correct the Bands 
of Hope are well worked, good seed is sown, 
and the promise of a golden temperance har- 
vest in the near future is in store for Canada ! 



In February, 1847, the Independent Order 
of Good Samaritans was founded in the city 
of New York, the prime movers being Isaac 
L. Covert, M.D., C. B. Hulsart, R. D. Hart, 
and Wm. F. Hiatt. It was at first confined 
to males, but in 1848 extended to women the 
same privileges as to men. 

After due discussion the door was opened 
for the admission of coloured people as mem- 
bers in September, 1847, and was the first 
fraternal society to recognize humanity in 
man, no matter what his colour. Its prin- 
ciples were reformatory and beneficial, and 
its growth very slow; but its founders and 
active workers were men of zeal, energy, and 
per8everance,who throughout maintained their 
principles, despite all opposition and trial. 

The initiatory ceremony is most impressive, 
being the parable of the good Samaritan dra- 
matized and made as effective as machinery 
and lectures can make it. It is said to be the 
only ceremony embracing an actual illustra- 
tion of the advantages of associated effort to 
reclaim the drunkard. The candidate for 
membership is brought face to face with the 
reform work. In addition to the initiatory 
work, the order has higher branches and a 
number of degrees, three in the subordinate 
branch, and three in the two higher, the 
higher degrees being known as the £ncami>- 
ment, and those receiving them having to 
pass through the entire subordinate branch 
previous to receiving them. The subordinate 
password, if legally ix)ssessed, entitles the 
holder of it to admission to any lodge of the 
order regardless of colour. No ])erson can be 
excluded from the sessions of a lodge who is 
legally in possession of the password. " Our 
order knows no distinction among mankind 
but goodness" is the corner-stone upon which 
the order rests. 

It has its juvenile branch with ritual and 
private work, and in 1875 its membership was 
11,061, including the Daughters of Samaria. 

Grand bodies existed in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York (two), 
New Jersey (two), Tennessee (two), Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kansas, and in Africa, 
with lodges in various other states and coun- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the R. W. N. G. 
Lodge. This National Grand Lodge is uni- 
versal, and although some of the subordinate 
lodges are specially for whites, or coloured 
persons, here the colours mingle without any 
qualifying restraint. 
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Cn Tburadny eveiiiiig, May 2(ttb, 1847, the 
Mlh aiiuuol meeting of the Natioaal Tem- 
perance Society was h«UI iu Exeter Hall, 
LoDiloD, when Mr. Joseph Sturge occupied 
the chair, and waa aupporteti on the platturm 
by Dr. Oxley, Mr, J. S. Buckingham, M.P., 
G. W. Alesander, W. Cash, G. W. Aiislie, 
J, D. Baanelt, W. Cabbell, H. Ckpp of Mas- 
aacbuBetta, Mr. Wood, U.S. America, and 
Other distinguished advocates of the cause. 
Addresses were delivered by B. Rotch, Rev. 
Michael Custledeii, Rev. Jabez Burns, D.D., 
J. S, Buckingham, Henry Chipp, Rev, J. 
Border, J. Butter, and others. 

The secretary, Mr. Tliomas Begga, read a 
very encouraging and interentiug report, and 
G. W Alexander, treasurer, iiHbniitt«d a 
financial statemeut Hhowing a balance iu hand 
of i;314, !U. Zd., and also upwarda of £SQ in 
the hands of the secretary. Resolutions rela- 
tive to juvenile ignuruuce and depravity — 
mainly the result of drink— the sinful wnate 
of the food of the people iu the grain used for 
brewing and distilling intoxicating liquors, 
and A memorial to har majesty the Queen on 
these subjects, were carried unanimously. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Natioaal 
Temperance Society was held in Exeter Hall, 
London, on Thursday, May 25th, 1848, when 
Mr. William Cash j>re9ide<l. A lengtliened 
and interestiog report of the proceedings for 
the past year was submitted by Mr. Thomaa 




HudaoD, secretory pro lem., Mr. Begga hav- 
ing resigned some time previous to the an- 
nual meeting. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. John 
Kennedy, A.M., of Stepney, Rev. Dr. Jabez 
Bums of Ijondon, Rev. Benjamin Paraons of 
Ebley, Messrs. Buckingham, Sturge, Bowly, 
Jackson, Fry, and others. The income for 
the year was stated to be £1803, ITt. 2d., and 
the disbursements a few pounds leaa 

On the 18th of September, 1848, another 
new organization was formed under the name 
of the London Temperance League, it« firat 
meeting being held in the Hull of Commerce, 
Threadneedle Street, Loudon. Dr. Oourlay 
presided, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Robert Gray Mason, Messrs. John 
Andrew of Leeds, Henry C'lapp, junr., J. 
M'Currey, and the Rev. W. W. Robinson. 
Mr. J. Buckle was appointed secretary, The 
object of the league was stated to he, " to pro- 
mote the cause of teetotalism in the metro- 
polis by means of lectures, public meetings, 
Sec" There was not room for a number of 
such organizations, and the league, therefore, 
made little headway, but after a short exis- 
tence was merged iu the National Temperance 
League. 

In the year 1846 the government deter- 
mined to duM:ontinue the postal privileges of 
the Isle of Man, where the Temperance Advo- 
faCe and also the Gazelle (the organ of the Cen- 
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tral Temperance Association) were published. 
The latter was therefore relinquished, and the 
association was represented by a weekly news- 
paper entitled The Cause of the People, edited 
by Mr. Richard Wakelin, who had for some 
time acted as secretary to Mr. G. S. Kenrick. 
At the death of Mr. Kenrick, president of the 
Central Association, and in the absence of a 
committee, the management of affairs devolved 
upon Mr. Wakelin, who issued an appeal to 
the friends of temperance for support in the 
critical i)08ition of the association, and his 
appeal was liberally responded to. 

A conference of delegates was summoned to 
meet at Coventry in the Easter week of 1849, 
to appoint officers upon whom should devolve 
the responsibility of management. The fol- 
lowing were the officers elected: — President, 
Samuel Bowly, Gloucester; vice-presidents, 
Joseph C;ish, Joseph Easton, Rev. L. Pant- 
ing, M.A., Rev. John Babington, M.A., Rev. 
F. Howarth, Rev. H. Solly, John Shepherd, 
Joseph Sturge, Edward Thomas, Charles Dar- 
by, Edmund Robinson, Charles Wilson, John 
Guest, and John Yipond; treasurer, E. S. 
Ellis of Leicester; committee, Messrs. Thomas 
Corah, Thomas Burgess, Alfred Ellis, Dawson 
Bums, Rev. T. Hacking, Sidney Hanson, 
M.D., and George Stevenson; secretary (after 
October, 1849), Cornelius Newcombe; agents, 
Messrs. Richard Home, James Allan, and R. 
Martin; head -quarters, Leicester. 

On the 1st July, 1849, the committee issued 
the first number of the Central Temperance 
Oazette, in shape and form the same as its 
predecessor; but in January, 1851, it appeared 
in magazine form, 16 pages 8vo, with wrapper 
for advertisements, official notices, &c., as 
The Temperance Gazette, the organ of the 
Central Temperance Association. It con- 
tained valuable contributions from the pens 
of Dr. F. R Lees, Rev. Francis Bishop, Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, M.A., Rev. H. Solly, M.A., 
Thomas Irving White, and numerous others. 
Afterwards this association, like many others, 
was obliged to cease operations, and the vari- 
ous societies transferred themselves to the 
British Temperance League, National Tem- 
perance League, and other organizations. 
During its existence the Central Temperance 
Association employed a staff of able and 
popular agents, including Richard Home, 
William Tweed ie, J. C. Booth, James Allen, 
R. Martin, Benjamin Glover, Passmore Ed- 
wards, John Toneley, Robert Lowery, Rev. 



W- D. Corken, and others, who did good ser- 
vice to the cause, some of them afterwards 
becoming popular agents of the British Tem- 
perance League. 

On Thursday, August 17th, 1848, an im- 
portant meeting was held at Mr. Dodd's 
Temperance Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, when 
delegates from the temperance societies in 
the town and district met for the purpose of 
forming a close and extended union of the 
societies, and to keep up thereby a constant 
advocacy of temperance principles in every 
I)art of the district by means of agents and 
the press. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

" 1. That a union be formed for the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham. 

'* 2. That the union consist of such societies 
as take the agent once a quarter, and of per- 
sons contributing not less than five shillings 
per annum. 

" 3. That it be called the * Northumberhmd 
and Durham Temperance League.' 

"4. That it be managed by a president, 
treasurer, two secretaries, and a committee of 
twelve." 

On Tuesday, September 19th, 1848, a meet- 
ing of delegates from the various temperance 
societies in the Isle of Man was held at 
Douglas, when a series of nineteen important 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, em- 
bodying a general union, under the denomi- 
nation of the Isle of Man Temi)erance Asso- 
ciation. Officers were subsequently appointed 
for the ensuing year; and it was anticipated 
that much good would be the result. Ag- 
gressive operations against intemperance were 
at once commenced under the direction of 
Mr. Sayle, president of the association, and 
Mr. C. T. Cannell, secretary {National Tein- 
perance Advocate, 1848). 

Towards the close of the year 1848, an as- 
sociation was formed under the title of the 
"Anti-Beershop Association," based upon the 
following principles, viz.: — 

"I. That the establishment of beer-shops 
has been productive of a vast amount of po- 
verty, wretchedness, and crime. 

"II. That it is therefore highly desirable that 
efforts should be made to induce the legisla> 
ture to rei>eal the act which sanctioned them. 

" III. That in doing so it may be well to aim 
at obtaining an act to prohibit /u^t^re licenses 
only, allowing the present holders to continue 
for life. 
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"IV. That it ia desirable to offer prizes for 
the liest written eaaaya On the EvU Effects of 
Bt«r-»Aop4." 

Mr. ThoDiaH Bicbardsoii, B.A-, of Liver- 
pool, waa honorary seca^tary, and the Earl 
of Harrowby uodertook to bring in a bill 
OB the subject during the enduing session of 
parliament. In accordance with the fourth 
article of the asaooiation three prizes were 
offered for the best essays, and were awarded 
to the followiog parties:— 

Isl Prize, .£20— Mr. J. Russora, Bristol, 

2d Prize, £10— Mr. Hi Walker, Hull. 

3d Prize, £5 — Mr, Matthew Milbum, 
Sowerby, near Tliirsk. 

On Friday, June 15th, 1849, the Earl of 
Han-owby moved for and obtained the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of the House 
of CommonB, to inquire into the working of 
the beer-shop system in England About 
200 petitions were presented to each House 
of ParEtment, praying the legislature "to 
prohibit the grunting of any new licenses to 
beer-shops ; and to enact that those already 
granted should be in force only during the 
tenure of the present holders" {Scoltuh Tern- 
fierance Reviea, l8-i9). 

In the year 184T Mr. Georob Cruiksbahe, 
the celebrated artist and caricaturist, became 
a total abstainer, and on the 26th of Decern l>er, 
1848, he presided over a soiree held in the Hall 
of Commerce, London, under the auspices ai 
the London Temperance League, when ad- 
dresses were delivered by Henry C'lapp, of 
America, Mr. Pasamore Edwards, Dr. E. P. 
Pinching, and Mr. Sims. In response to a 
vote of thanks the chairman made the fal- 
lowing characteristic speech: — 

" I was induced to take this chair by the 
earnest solicitation of your secretary, who 
urged, that by complying I might be the 
means of doing some good. If, then, from so 
alight an exertion any good is accomplished, 
I am most happy thoit J am here. I came 
forth also for another reason — to set, by my 
bumble example, the opinion of this uutbink- 
iiig world at defiance. Now mark, I believe 
that by nature, and from the profession that 
I formerly belonged to, that of a caricaturist, 
I have as keen a sense of the ridiculous as 
most men. I can see clearly what is ridiculous 
iu others. I am so sensitive myself, that I am 
quite alive to every situation, and would not 
willingly place myself iu a ridiculous one, and 
I must confess that if to be a teetotaller was 
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to be a milksop, if it was to be a namby-pam- 
by fellow, or a man making a fool of himself 
or of others, then indeed 1 would not be one — 
certainly not; but if, on the contrary, to be a 
teetotaller is to be a wan that values himself, 
and tries by every means in his power to 
benefit others; if to be a teetotaller is to be a 
man who strives to save the thoughtless from 
destruction; if to be a teetotaller is to be a 
man who does battle with false theories and 
bad customs, then I am one. I have lieen a 
convert but a short time, not much over twelve 
months. I only ^¥ifill that X could say with 
Dr. Gourlay that I had never taken a glam of 
spirits in my life. I wish that I had acted 
upon the principle of total abstinence only 
thirty years ago, for if I had, I am convinced 
that at this time I should have been much 
better both in body and mind. I liave ex- 
perienced much benefit already, both phy- 
sically and mentally. I never did sneer at or 
scorn the question of tem|<erance, yet I never 
tliought that I should stand up as a teetotal 
advocate. But I am proud that I have been 
put into the position in which 1 am now 
pl.'»ced" {Cli,-Utian Timet, IS49). 

On the IBtJi of October, 1849, Mr Cniik- 
shank presided over a temperance meeting at 
Coventry, and in the course of a lengthy ad- 
dress told the audience how he became a tee- 
totaller. He remarked ; " I am ashamed to 
say that for many years I went on following 
the ordinary custom of drinking, till I fell into 
pecuniary difficulties. I had some money at 
a banker's ; he fell into difficulties, took to 
drinking brandy and water, and ended by 
blowing out his brains. 1 lost my money, and 
in my distress applied to friends who aided 
me fur a time, but they themselves fell into 
difficulties, and I was forced to extricate niy- 
self by the most extraordinary exertions. In 
this strait I thought, 'The best thing I can 
do is to take water,' but still I went on for 
some time before I quite weaned myself from 
my old drinking habits. I went to take 
luncheon with my friend Dickens (who, I am 
sorry to say, is not a teetotaller); be asked me 
to take wine, hut I told him I had taken to 
water, for in my opinion a man had better 
take a glass of pl-u^<sic acid than fall into the 
habit of taking brandy and water; and I am 
happy to say that Charles Dickena quite 
agreed with me, that a man hod better wipe 
himself out at once than extinguish himself 
by degrees, by the use of that soul-degrading 
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and body -destroying enemy. However, 1 
happily escaped myself; I left off ttrinkiug 
wiue itltogether, aod became a totnl abstainer 
— became a he&lthjer and atronger mtm, more 
ciipuble (if meeting the heuvy reaponaibilitisE 
that were upon me, and for the two following 
yeitni 1 had mj life renewed, and all the elas- 
ticity of my Hchool-bo/s days came back to 
me. Domestic alSictions then came upon me, 
ending in death, and niy spirits and health 
were crushed down. In this extremity I 
applied to my medical adviser. He said, 
'Medicine is of no une to you, you must driuk 
wiue again.' I refused, and toy medical friend 
called in some otiiera of his profegsioQ; he told 
me they had a consultation, and the result 
w»a. that ail of them agreed it was necessary 
I should drink nine to restore my sinking 
constitution. I replied, ' Doctor, I'll take 
your physic, but not your wiue. Let me try 
everything else tiret, and only when there is 
no other chance give me wine, because I feel 
there is h great principle at stake in this mat- 
ter.' I have said, and I believe, that wiue is 
unnecessary as a medicine, and I do not wish 
to do iL sin^'le act which would tend to weaken 
or destroy the weight and force of that con- 
viction. And here I stand; I have not tasted 
the vile and destroying enemy, and I am al- 
most restored to health, without having risked 
the violation of my principles. I call this a 
triumph: and 1 stand here as an evidence that 
wine IS totally nunecessary even as a medi- 
cine" {ScoUah Temperance Rcmeie, 1849). 

Ou the Uth of October, 1850, Mr. Cruik- 
shauk took part in a great festival held in the 
London Tavern, Biahopsgate, London, and 
delivered one of his characteristic speeches. 
Addresses were also delivered by the Rev. G. 
C'opway, an Ojibeway Indian; the Rev. Mr. 
Forster; Rev. W. W. Robinson; Mr. J. S. 
Buckinghnm; and the chairman, Mr. John 
Cassell. 

Although the principles of total abstinence 
were, from 1835, almost universally adopted, 
aud many of the auxiliaries of the British and 
Foreign Temperance Society— the original 
ardent-spirit pledge, or Moderation Society, as 
it was termed — withdrew from it, the otiieera 
and committee held on for a long period after 
their doom was virtually sealed. 

In 1830 tlie aunual income of the society 
wa«i:i631,hut in March, 164S, it had dwindled 
down to £iM. The Rev. Owen Clarice had 
for some time been the main support of the 



society, but in October, 1648, he resigned hi* i 
officesassecrelaryand editor, and his colleague^ 
Mr.Thomns Reynolds, remained solesecretury. 

The mngaiziue wm discontinued at the end 
of the year, and in May, I84!>, the QrBt and 
only nnmber of the Britith and Foreign Tem- 
perance QttuTterli/ Hevififf, 24 pages, price 3d., 
was published. 

The Bishopof London, who had been a warm 
friend of the society, resigned the oliices of 
vice-patron and president, and soon afterwardi 
the society was dissolved. It is possible that 
there were defects iu its organization wliich 
tended to prevent its success, but the real 
causes of its failure may be stated in a few 

lal. It attempted to cope with the intemper- 
ance of the people by a very partial adaptation 
oftheprincipiesof temperance. Common sense 
told tlie niost unsophisticateil observers who 
cared to reflect upon the subject that it was 
absurd and inconsistent to dream of curing 
intemperance byabstineuce from ardent spirits 
otUff. The Lancashire men soon discovered, 
and boldly acknowledged the fact, that total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquoi's was 
the only true cure fur the evil they so much 
deploi'ed. 

2d. Many of its earlicHt and best friends 
saw it to be their duty to devote their ener- 
gies and means to the total abstinence cause, 
and therefore withdrew themselves and their 
subacriptious. 

3d. Some of the society's officials and agent* 
nniiiemattera worse by wasting their time and 
energies in publicly opposing what proved to 
be a moi-e practical and suo^itsful movemenC. 
Tl]e society became best known as the "Mod- 
eration Society," through the persistent and 
determined energy with which the Bev 
Owen Clarke, Dr. Edgar, and others defended 
moderation in the use of fermented liqi 

That the Britlsli and Foreign Temjierancs 
Society did a conaidenible amount 
undeniable. It was the pioneer of a still 
better system, and by its numerous publica- 
tions and meetings it did much towards tha 
education of the |)eople to a certain sttkudard, 
from which they could all the easier go still 
further in the direction of true temperance. 
Its history is full of lessons of instruction, and 
shows how good men, men of learning, posi- 
tion, and influence, may become so infatuated 
with the idea of their own wisdom aa 
portance as to be blind to what to others ; 
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as olenr aa noondft}'. However good a prin- 
cijile or an institntioQ rauy Lie, it is not per- 
feti.nnd there are heightsuod Uvptha orfurther 
(ievBlujjmeuta of the truth which time and ex- 
perience are sure to revenl. 

Had the committee of the British and 
Foreigu Temperance Society wisely taken 
hold of the more advanced principle, mid 
worked the two pledges together, there 
would, uudaubtedly, have come a time when 
they would have felt coustrained, like other 
societies, to abandon the moderation pledge In 
favour of the pledge of total abstinence; but 
they peraigtently refused to walk in the light, 
and their determined antagonism toteetotiUiam 
proved their own min, so the society droope<l 
and died for want of adequate support 

The tirst public meeting of the London 
Tempemuce Leagne was held in the Hall of 
Commerce on Monday evening, September 
18th, 1848, and was numerously attended. 
Dr. Gourluy was called to the chair, and the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. J. Andrew of 
Leeds, Rev. Robert Gray Mason, Mr Henry 
Clapp, junr., Mr. M'Currey, and the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson. 

In 184T Mr. Oliter, publisher of the 
AVw Fori Organ (a temperance paper), was 
cAst in 350 dollars by a libel suit; a temper- 
ance demonstration was held, the proceeds of 
which, aX) dollar^ were sent to Mr, Oliver. 
He declined the gift, and suggested that the 
sum should be offered aa a premium for the 
best esHay on the "moral, religious, and poli- 
tical evils of the liquor tratlie, and means for 
its prohibition." The amount was placed at 
Mr. Oliver's diapoaa] for this purpose; and 
two prizes of 150 and W) dollars were offered 
foi the best and second best essays on the 
above topic. This was done in February, 1848. 
Tile adjudicators were the Revs. Dr. Tyug, 
Dr. Peck, and Heui'y Ward Beecher, who 
received 153 manuscripts and imanimoQaly 
awarded the first prize to the essay entitled 
" An Appeal to the People for the Suppres- 
sion of the Liquor Traffic," by Rev. H. D. 

E ITCH ELL. 

On itspublicatiou it received general accept- 
ance, and had a large circulation. An English 
edition was published, and waa warmly com- 
mended. It was ably written, direct and vig- 
orous in style, and set forth the nature of the 
tempertuice enterprise, the character of the 
tralfic, the right of prohibition, and the benefits 
of diasociating innkeeping from drink-selling. 



It is well worth reading even now, and a re- 
print might be of great service in the present 
position of the movement. 

On the Sth of November, 1848, death came 
suddenly to the Rev. Michael Castlbdbn, 
while on a visit to London. He was a wanu 
advocate of the tempemuce cauae, and for 
many years connected with the Wobum ajiil 
Aspley Guise Total Abstinence Society. Be 
died at the age of seventy-eight years. 

Who has not heard of Phisbas Tatlou 
Barncu, "the world's showman," whose ex- 
traorditinry career is full of incidents and 
events mure remarkable than any of thedreams 
of romancerst Mr. Barnum saw the advis- 
ability of becoming an abstainer, and from 
IS47 abandoned the use of alcoholic liquors. 
The following is bis testimony iii his own 

" I should have been in my grave twenty 
or thirty years ago if 1 had not quit drinking 
intoxicating liquors, as I did in 1847. I had 
contracted the habit, had built up a blind, 
unnatural appetite for strong drinks, and liked 
the taste of every kind of liquor, though I sus- 
pect I liked the effects still better, I began In 
grow careless and 'slothful in business,' and 
put olf till next week what I ought to have 
done to-day. Fortunately I discovered that 
the habit was destroying my health and my 
worldly prospects, and by a moat determined 
will-power I conquered the powerful appetite 
which I had acquired for intoxicants and broke 
it for ever, " 

A conference of temperance secretaries, con- 
vened by the British Temperance Association, 
was held at Manchester on the llth and 13th 
April, 1849, when seventy-three delegates, re- 
presenting sixty towns in dilTerent parts of 
Laneaahire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Ac, were 
present. Petitions to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the Beer Bill were 

A friendly eoiiverantion took place relative 
to the beat means of conducting the temper- 
ance movement, in course of which many use- 
ful suggestions were made. The Slaleybndge 
Society allowed no person to be a member of 
committee who did not contribute it. &/. an- 
nually. A series of resolutions was submitted 
to the conference recommending, among other 
meH9ure3,aregu]ar sysl em of visitation sniongsl 
the dissipated and those recently reclaimed; 
the holding of cottage and open-air meetings; 
increased individual exertion; the manifesta- 
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tjon of a coiicl]iatot7 spirit towards the reli- 
gious public; the support of those newBpapera 
wbich report temperance operations; the for- 
luatLoD of Bands of Hope, or juvenile temper- 
ance Bocieties; the circulation and support of 
tvni]>ernnce literature; the promotion of the 
medical and anti-usage movements; and the 
formation of district and rural Unions as auxi- 
liaries to the Britifih Temperance Association, 

Tlie seventh annual meeting of the National 
Temperance Society was held in Eieter Hall, 
London, May 24tli. 1849, when Mr. Samuel 
Bo wiy of Glouceater presided. The attendanoa 
was large and the proceedings deeply inter- 
esting. Addreaaes were delivered by the Rev. 
W Robinson, Mr. Josiah Hunt, Dr. Lovell, 
Eev, John Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Jabez Bums, 
air. Benjamin Rotch, Rev. Mr. French of 
Bombay, Mr. Tlionias Whittaker, Rev. B. 
Paraons, &c. The report was rend by the 
Eev. Isaac Dosey, secretary, and the financial 
statement showed that although a consider- 
able amount of work had been done there 
was a balance iu hand of .£73, 19(. 4^. 

Ou May 18tb, 1849, the Eev. FuUier Mathew 
paid another visit to Liverpool, previous to 
embarking for America, having arranged to 
spend some time in furthering the interests 
of the cause in that country. During his stay 
in Liverpool Father Matbew was the guest of 
Mr. William Rathbone, who nobly aud gener- 
ously assbted to remove some of the money 
difficulties by which the "Great Apostle of 
TemiHirance" was at that time surrounded. 

On Sunday ofterooon the rev. father ad- 
niiuiatered the pledge to a large number of 
peraons in the Hibernian School-room, Plea- 
sant Street, Mr. William Rathbone and other 
proniineut citizens being present. He held 
another meeting in the same place on the 
following Tueaiay evening, and early on Wed- 
nesday morning gave the pledge to a number 
of persons at the residence of Mr. Rathbone, 
ISreenbank. Just before noon Father Mathew 
embarked for America in the packet-ship JiA- 
biirton, being attended to the last by a large 
circle of sympathizing friends. 

Accom|)anted by his secretaries, Messrs. 
O'Menra and Maliony, Father Mathew landed 
atNewTori, July 2d, 1849. He was warmly 
welcomed by the municipal authorities and 
others, who proceeded in the Si/lpA steanjer 
to Staten Island, and conducted him to Castle 
Gardens, where there was au immense ^issem- 
blftge of persons waiting to receive him. 



For about two years and a half the 
father travelled and laboured m the United 
States, and although suffering a considerable 
portion of the time, yet he pereiated in hi* 
efforts to further the interests of the cause to 
which he had devoted his life. His letters, 
and especially those to Mr William Rathbone 
of Liverpool, reveal the fact that anxiety of 
mind about bis alTairs at home was one of the 
greatest causes of his bodily suilering. On 
the eth November, 1851, he embarked on 
board the Pacific, and returned to Ireland in 
December, 1851, in very indilfereut health. 

As indications of the growth of public 
opinion in favour of temperance principles in 
1849, we give the following interesting items. 
Writing to the temperance journals in the 
early part of this year, Mr. John Dnnlop of 
Greenock says: — 

" Sir John Liddell, M.D., physician to Green- 
wich Hospital, has sent me a message to say 
that he has succeeded in procuring a change 
of diet for the boys in the Naval School there, 
by withdmwing beer from their meals, and 
that their health is improved thereby." 

At the annuid general court of St. Petei-'a 
Hospital, Bristol, in the early jjart of 1849, 
Mr. Howe, the deputy-governor, made the 
following statement in reference to the con- 
sumption of wine and spirits, viz.: — 

" In January, 1S4S, oraa hundred and foot 
noggins of port wine were consumed, aud in 
January, this year, three. In January, last 
year, S36 noggins of gin,' in last January, 
eiiieen and a half." 

The following address fi-om the municipal 
authorities of Plymouth was issued about 
the same time (April, 1849):— 

"The mayor and magistrates take this 
opportunity of adverting to the practice 
observed by many waaters, tr.ideamen, and 
others, of paying their workmen at a late 
hour ou Satunluy night, and too frequently 
at public-houses, a custom which ia not only 
highly prejudicial to the workmen, but tends 
to produce those scenes of drunkenness and 
riot which so frequently prevail on Saturday 
nights, as well as the violation of the SabUth. 

"The mayor and magiatrates, therefore, 
earnestly recommend the eiamplo of many 
merchanlaand tradesmen who pay their wages 
either ou Friday evenings or early on Satur- 
day mornings; au arrangement for which the 
workmen will doubtless be very thankful, 
which will tend greatly to the preservatii 
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good order in the Uwn " (Smtol Temperance 
Heraid. May, 1849). 

At this period (1840-50) the testimony of 
working men was highly valued, and exertions 
were made to secure correct atatistics of the 
nnmber of total ftbstainere working in forges, 
iron -foundries, and other pinces where hard 
tnanual labour and intense heat were supposed 
to be iucoiupatible with teetotaltsm. The 
following ia the testimony of 191 teetotal 
workmen at Nob. 1 and 3 rail>railla, Pentre- 
bach, near Merthyr-Tydfil, Wales :— 

"We testify that many of us have been in 
the habit of using intoxicating drinks for 
many yeare while employed in the ironworks, 
that we have since adopted and acted on the 
principle of total abstinence from all intoni- 
cating liquora, and we give our most candid 
opinion, from personal experience, that we 
have felt no inconvenience in the performance 
of our work, or loss of health, by abandoning 
the drunkard's drink; but, on the contrary, 
liave been lietter able to attend to our duties, 
while we can endure more fatigue and toil 
both by day and night, and in every respect 
feel more happy in mind, healthy in constitu- 
tion, and comfortable in circumstances, than 
when we spent our money in publie-housea. 

"This is the declaration we make before 
the world, conscious of the advantages result- 
ing from the adoption of total abstineuce from 
all liquors and beverages that intoxicate; and 
we send this testimony in the hope that it 
may induce thousands of our fellow-workmen, 
and all who are in the habit of taking this 
poison, to adopt the same practice as our- 
selves " ( Bruilol Temperance Herald, Uay, 
1849). 

Similar testimony was given by workmen 
in other districts, and practical, experienced 
men went out from amongst them as public 
advocates, viz.. John Jasper, the Low Moor 
iron-worker; John Hockings, the Birmingham 
blacksmith ; Michael Spencer, the Tyneside 
chain-maker; Mark Littlefair Howarth, the 
Sunderland glass-blower; Joseph Leicester 
(late M.P. for West Ham), another glasa- 
blower; P. T. Winskill, the Middlesbrough 
iron-moulder; and a host of others who were 
living witnesses of the virtues of abstinence. 

In 1841 it wna re|jorted that a great refor- 
mation had beeu effected among the brick- 
makera of Drayton, near Uibridge. A fore- 
man of one nf the largest briekfieids furnished 
returns lo Mr. T.' Smith of Cotham Mill, near 



Uibridge, showing that during one season the 
average number of bricks made per man of 
the teetotallers was 795,000; and of the beer- 
drinkers, 760,209; being an average per man 
in favour of the teetotallers, of 35,131 bricks. 
The highest number made by one teetotaller 
was 89<l,000; by one beer-drinker, 880,000. 
The lowest number by one teetotaller, 746,000; 
by one beer-drinker, 659,000. " It should be 
stated," added Mr. Smith, " that if the teeto- 
taJ moulders could get a gang of their own 
number, the contrast would lie still more 
striking, as they are often hindered from pro- 
ceeding with their work by the drunkenness 
of some of their gang." 

Some years after this, when the new town 
of Middlesbrough was in the height of iti« 
prosperity, and the building trade very busy, 
Mr. Sharpe of New Lintborpe had a similar 
experience. Thomas Worsnop, the Bradford 
wool-comber and temperance advocate, hod 
been engaged by the Middlesbrough Temper- 
ance Society to work specially among.ft the 
navvies, ironstone miners, and men of that 
class, and had been wonderfully successful, 
Tlirough this and other agencies Mr. Sharpe 
had been enabled to get a stAfT of men who 
were almost to a man teetotallers, and many 
of them members of the Methodist Church, 
and as both he and his foreman were teeto- 
tallers, the work prospered in their hands. 
By industry, thrift, and teetotalism, some of 
these men were enabled to raise themselves to 
a higher social level, and to be a blessing to 
their families and to the locality. 

Valuable testimony was giveu by the late 
Rbt. Huoh Stowbll Brown, the eminent 
Baptbt minister of Myrtle Street Chapel, 
Liverpool, who was a native of the Isle of 
Man. In early life he was a mechanic at the 
Wolvertou station of the London and North- 
western Railway, and was for some time secre- 
tary of the temperance society there. In a 
report written by him, and dated May 10th, 
1841, he said ;— " As we are all meclianiea and 
working men, we think that we can say with- 
out boasting that we are proof of the advan- 
tageous position of teetotallers. We consider 
that we can perform our duties muc/i better 
without the aid of any stimulants whatever." 

It is said that when he entered upon his 
ministerial duties at Liverpool he was then 
a total abstainer, but unhappily neither his 
practice nor his sympathy remained true to 
teetotalism, although some of his u 
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were sucli as led mauy to thiuk him a warm 
friend of temperance. 

The fifteenth annual conference of the 
British Temperance Association was held at 
Lincoln on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of July, 1849, 
when the reix)rt read state<l that the following 
agents were employed, viz.: Rev. Robert Gray 
Mason ; Messrs. John Addleshaw, T. B. Thomp- 
son, Joseph Bormond, W. Crawford, and Ben- 
jamin Glover, through whose efforts 10,758 
signatures to the pledge had been taken 
during the year. A resolution was adopted 
urging the formation of ladies' associations as 
important auxiliaries to the temperance cause. 
It was also resolved that the local societies 
should be recommended to present every 
Christian minister and medical man in the 
district with a copy of Dr. W B. Carpenter's 
tract on ** Temperance and Teetotalism," and 
also of the Rev. Dr. Jabez Burns' " Address 
to Ministers of the Gospel." 

Another resolution "regi*etted the neutral 
position at present occupied by the Christian 
world in reference to the temperance cause, 
and regarded this fact as an obstacle to the 
advancement of sobriety, virtue, and religion 
among the masses of our countrymen." 

William Crawford, at this time one of 
the agents of the British Temperance Associa- 
tion, was a reformed drunkard, who signed 
the total abstinence pledge in 1837, when, to 
use his own words, he " was not at the time 
possessed of half a crown's worth of pro|>erty 
in the world, but was in debt at every public- 
house where they would trust him." In June, 
184(), he became a regular advocate, and in 
1849 was placed on the staff of the association, 
where he continued to labour with success 
until his illness in 1851. During the eleven 
years of his advocacy he lectured in twenty- 
eight counties, and in the Isle of Man, and 
travelled 25,853 miles, delivering 1785 special 
tempei-ance addresses, 188 sermons, and 120 
addresses to school children, taking in all 
about 11,000 signatures to the pledge. He 
died in January, 1852. 

During the latter part of the year 1849 and 
the beginning of 1850, Messrs. William C'raw- 
ford and Thomas Hudson were actively em- 
ployed as agents of the West of England 
Temperance League, and did good service to 
tlie cause by their lectures, house-to-house 
visitation, &c. 

At the same peiiod Mr. George Dodds of 
Newcastle was the indefatigable agent of the 



Northumberland and Durham District League, 
doing a work which has made his name a 
household word throughout the whole of the 
north of Elngland. Mr. Dodds proved, by his 
self-sacrificing devotion to the cause, that be 
was one of those men who loved the cause for 
its own sake, and was prepared, even at coii- 
sidera^le personal inconvenience and loss, to 
do anything in his power to further ita 
interests. 

During the winter of 1849 the more ardent 
of the temperance reformers of London deter- 
mined to try an experiment, viz. the holding 
of a series of six large meetings or popular 
demonstrations, in order to present the tem- 
perance movement in aspects calculated to 
interest the community at large, more espe- 
cially in connection with the moral, social, and 
political elevation of the working-classes. Mr. 
John CasseU, the eminent printer and pub- 
lisher, foiTuerly known as " John Cassell, the 
Manchester teetotal carpenter," who never for- 
got that he had been a working man, waA the 
prime mover, and showed his interest in the 
subject by heading the list with £25 towards 
the expenses of these special meetings. 

The first of the series was held in the large 
room of Exeter Hall, on Monday evening, 
October 1st, 1849, when Mr. John Cassell 
presided, and addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. B. Parsons on "The Importance of the 
Working-classes, and the Duty of Promoting 
their Welfare;" by Mr. Thomas Beggs, on 
" The Drinking Usages of the Working-classes 
Destructive of their Social Comforts ;" by Mr. 
Robert Lowery, on " Strict Sobriety essential 
to the Moral and Political Elevation of the 
Working-classes; "by Mr. Thomas Allen Smith, 
on the "Popular Delusions as to the Real Pro- 
perties of Strong Drinks, the Great Hindrance 
to the Progress of the Temperance Reform 
among the Working-classes;" and by the Rev, 
J W C. Pennington, a gentleman of colour 
from New York, who gave particulai-s of the 
temperance reformation among the labouring 
classes, and the coloured population of the 
United States. 

The second of this series was held on Octo- 
ber 29th, in the same hall, when Mr. Jolr.i 
Cassell again presided and gave an interesting 
address, and was followed by the Rev. W. 
Morton, late missionary at Calcutta, Mr. D. G. 
Paine of Deptford, the Rev. Samuel Dunn, late 
member of the Wesleyan Conference, and the 
Rev. John Kirk of Edinburgh. The theme of 
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ihere Bpeecbes wag "The Iiiflueuce ot tlie Tem- 
perance MovemEnt on the ExtenHion of Heli- 
con aX Home and Abroad, and the Moral Obli- 
gation of Professing Cbristians to Promote it" 

During the ooume of his address tbe Rev. 
Samuel Dunn stated that he bad never drank 
H giitss of brandy, rum, or gin, smoked a cigar 
or pijie, or taken a pinch of snuff in hia life. 
He Iiad now passed his fiftieth year. During 
his time be had travelled as niaiij miles, 
preached as many sennoiis, delivered as many 
lectnres, seen as much public serrice in various 
climes, under various circumstances, by night 
and day, by sea and laud, as most ordiiior}' 
meu, but never had be tasted strong drink. 
Vet tbe present was tbe fii-st total abstinence 
meeting at which he had ever spoken — a fact 
which he attributed to certain restrictions in 
the eiisting practices of Methodist society 
(ScoUit/i Tempermtce liemeir, 1849, pp. 667, 568). 

The third of this series was held on tbe 3d 
December, 1840, when the subject was " The 
Claims of the Temperance Movement upon 
the Teachers and Friends of Sabbath-schools," 
tbe speakers being tbe chairman (Mr, John 
Cassell), Rev. Dr. Jaliez Bums (Baptist), Rev, 
Janiea Shennau of Surrey Chapel, Mr. T. B. 
Smithies (late of York), Rev. Asa Mabaii of 
Oberlin College, U.S., and Rev. Isaac Doxey, 
secretary National Tenipernnce Society. 

The fourth deracmstnition was held January 
7th, 1650, when the large hall was crowded 
to overflowing. Tbe chair w.is occupied by 
Mr. Joseph Sturge of Birmingham, and the 
subject for discussion was, " Intoxicating 
Ltq uors Not Necessary for Work i ng Men , either 
to Assist thera in their Ocoujjation, however 
Laborious, or to Promote their Health and 
Happiness." An interesting and appropriate 
address was given by tbe chairman, followed 
by addresses from Mr. Parker, coach joiner; 
Mr. M'Cormack, blacksmith's hammerman ; 
Mr. West, akiuner; Mr. M'Lachlan, glass- 
blower; Mr. Fhipps, tailor; Mr. Currey, brick- 
layer; Mr. Steame, shoemaker; Mr. Wood, 
stonemason; Mr. Robinson, paper-stainer; Mr. 
Mann, farrier ; Mr. Reynolds, bricklayer's 
labourer; Mr. Tanner, brickmaker; and Mr. 
Grove, mariner, all Iciatifying to the beneficial 
effects of total abstinence. Mr, John Cassell 
moved a resolution. ]>ledging the meeting to 
support efforts to improve tbe position and 
habits of the bnlliist -beavers and others who 
were subject to the tyranny of their employers 
Bud the publicans. 



The fifth meeting, held February 4th, was 
devoted to the consideration of "Juvenile 
Depravity, its Causes, Consequences, and Ap- 
propriate Remedies," Mr. Benjamin Rotch, 
6.C.L., presided, and the attendance was again 
very numerouii. Addressee were delivered by 
Mr. Jackson, city missionary, Mr. Thomas 
Beggs, Rev. Thomas Spencer, M.A., of Bath, 
Rev. B. Parsons, and Mr. Woodward. 

Tbe dosing meeting of the series was held 
on Monday, March 4th, when Mr. Cassell 
again presided. The subject for consideration 
waa, " That Intoxicating Liquors are not es- 
sential to Health or Comfort, and that their 
Abandonment would be Promotive of tbe 
Physical, Intellectual, Social, and Beligiiiua 
Condition of the Community." 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. James 
Taylor of Birmingham ; Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, artist; Dr. Gonrlay, Rev. Dr. Jabex 
Burns. M. Carl Olof Brink, LL.B., secretary 
to the Board of Prisons in Sweden; the Rev. 
Joseph Brown of Dalkeith, and Mr. W. West. 
The total cost of this series of popular demon- 
strations was about Mi<\ raised by special 
subscriptions. This was money well spent, 
the subjects dealt with being such as to af- 
ford scope for sound, practical teaching. The 
speakers were men well able to speak, from 
personal knowletlge, of tbe various subjects 
under discussion, and the attendance was all 
that tbe promoters of the demonstrations anti- 
cipated. 

Few meu of modem times have given ho 
much time and money tor tbe promotion erf 
the social and religious welfare of tbe people 
as the late Sauuel Morley, M.P, He was 
born in 18i>S, and after being educated at a 
private school, entered his father's business, 
and eventually became head of the firm of 
J. and H. Morley, wholesale hosiers. Wood 
Street, London, B.C. In 1841 Mr. Morley 
married a daughter of Mr. Samuel Hope, 
banker, of Liverpool. In 186B he entered 
Parliiiment for the first time, being elected 
for the borough of Nottingham as an ad- 
vanced Libera!. On the retirement of Sir 
Morton Peto from the re|iresent;ition ot Bris- 
tol, in 1868, Mr, Morley offered himself as a 
candidate, but was defeated. A few months 
later, in tbe same year, another election took 
place with Mr. Morley as a candidate, when 
he waa returned by more than SOOQ votes 
above his opponent, and continued to repre- 
feut Bristol until 18SQ, when he retired. Mr. 
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Morley was a prominent Congregationalist, 
and held very important offices in that deno- 
mination. He was a munificent contributor 
to chapel building funds, and was a subscriber 
of £6000 to the erection of the hall in Far- 
riugdon Street, erected as a memorial of the 
two thousand ministers who were ejected from 
the Church of England in 1662 by the Act of 
Uniformity. 

Mr. Morley was the founder of the Lay 
Evangelists and Colporteurs Association, and 
was a warm advocate of the free church prin- 
ciple. He was a man of very simple tastes 
and habits, and for more than twenty years 
before his death was a total abstainer. As 
a speaker he was clear and convincing rather 
than energetic and impassioned, though occa- 
sionally, when the subject moved him, he rose 
to great earnestness. He was proverbial for 
his conscientiousness and sincerity. 

Mr. Morley was a deputy -lieutenant and 
magistrate for Middlesex and Kent, and more 
than once declined to accept a baronetcy, and a 
little before his death he declined the honour of 
the peerage. He was a member of the General 
Council of the London Auxiliary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, president of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union, and also of 
the London Temperance Hospital. In Par- 
liament he supported the Permissive Prohi- 
bitory Liquor Bill, and other temperance mea- 
sures, believing that the greater part of our 
social difficulties had their root in the drinking 
customs of society. 

Mr. Morley died shortly after midnight on 
Saturday, September 4th, 1886, aged seventy- 
seven years. 

Richard Noah Bailey was born at Exeter 
in 1824. His father was an iron-moulder, and 
a steady sober man, until, trade being slack at 
Exeter, he went to Loudon, where he soon 
drifted into drunkenness and degradation. 
Young Richard became little better than a 
street arab, and acquired all kinds of vicious 
habits. In 1842 he became connected with 
Sambo Sutton, a notorious pugilist, and at 
the age of nineteen years was married at 
Waterloo Church, Lambeth. 

For about six years the pair led a wretched 
life, he following the calling of umbrella re- 
pairer, &c In the winter of 1848 he waa in- 
duced to attend a place of worship, and after 
three months' probation was received into a 
Christian church. He had left off drinking, 
but had not signed any pledge. 



He signed the pledge on the 18th of April, 
1849, at which time he could neither read nor 
write, but by persevering effort succeeded in 
doing both. He becamea ragged-school teacher 
in Lambeth, a teacher in Surrey Chapel Sun- 
day-school, and then a temperance advocate. 
Soon he became so popular that he had to 
employ a man to manage his umbrella busi- 
ness, and about 1868 went out as an avowed 
temperance lecturer. He became an interest- 
ing and popular speaker, but somewhat marred 
his usefulness by assuming airs neither be- 
coming nor agreeable. 

Joseph Bonomi, F.RS.L. and F.RA.S., 
was bom in London, October 9th, 1796. After 
receiving a good education, he resolved to 
follow the profession of sculpture, and studied 
anatomy at John Hunter's school, under Sir 
Charles Bell and Professor Wilson, at the same 
time attending the antique school at the Royal 
A.cademy, where he obtained honours. 

In 1822 he went to Rome, and from thence 
travelled in Syria and Egypt, remaining seve- 
ral years in the latter country, studying the 
architecture and writings of its ancient people. 
During his residence in Egypt he became a 
total abstainer from all alcoholic beverages, 
and on his return to Europe embraced the 
principles of total abstinence. Eminently 
qualified to give an opinion, he frequently 
asserted that the finest specimens of the human 
form were to be seen among the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile, particularly the 
sailors and cultivators of the soil, and this he 
attributed to a combination of circumstances, 
viz. Ist, their well -designed habiliments ; 2d, 
the frequent exposure of the surface of the 
body to the action of light, air, and water ; 
3d, their active and frugal habits ; and lastly 
and chiefly, their strict observance of the 
Mohammedan law of total abstinence from all 
alcoholic beverages. Mr. Bouomi was the 
author of several valuable publications on 
matters connected with the architecture and 
sculpture of ancient Egypt, and of a work 
entitled Nineveh and Its Palaces. 

Few men were better known in and around 
the Loudon Docks than the late Franxis 
MoLLisoN, for some years the indefatigable 
and successful agent of the National Temper- 
ance League. Mr. Mollison had been a sea- 
faring man, and therefore had special access 
to those who '^ go down to the sea in ships,'' 
and could speak to them as one of themselves. 
He was a man of ready wit, shrewd, intelli- 
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gent, and earnest After he had been re- 
formed in heart and life, he was induced to 
become a Pnmitive Methodist local preacher. 
He laboared for the National Temperance 
League with great acceptance until stricken 
down with disease, and after six months' 
sufiferings he died at the age of sixty -four 
yeara 

Walter Ludbrooe was bom at Soham, 
Cambridgeshire, October 7th, 1827. When 
about thirteen years of age he attended a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Jabez Inwards, and 
signed the pledge, but a relative who kept 
a public-house persuaded him to have some 
beer, for which he was afterwards very sorry. 
In 1843 Mr. W. Grawthorpe visited Soham, 
and young Ludbrook again attended the meet- 
ing, and signed the pledge for ever. He re- 
moved to Camden Town, and became a valu- 
able labourer in the Temperance ranks. For 
his persevering and disinterested efforts as 
secretary of the Camden Town, Temperance 
Society, a handsome clock was presented to 
him on January 2d, 1860. He died August 
29th, 1873, at the early age of forty-six years. 

Thomas B. Yule was a total abstainer for 
forty-three years, and for twenty-three years 
was an active supporter of the Fitzi'oy Tee- 
total Association. During the last fifteen 
years of his life he did good service at Acton. 
He passed away on the 13th of May, 1880, 
aged eighty-three years. 



Another well-known worker in London was 
Mr. Thomas Pennyfather, who was an ab- 
stainer for forty years, a member of the order 
of Rechabites, and of several teetotal societies. 
He died on the 28th of July, 1880, aged 
seventy-three years. 

Through the exertions of Mr. H. S. Damry 
and others an old malt-house was converted 
into a temperance hall, since known as Port- 
man Hall, Marylebone, London. Mr. Damry 
was an active worker in the cause for about 
thirty years, and died at Paddington in June, 
1872, at the age of sixty-eight years. 

Most of the Meti*opolitan and southern tem- 
perance societies are familiar with the name 
and person of Mr. W. J. Palmer of Reading, 
Berks, founder of the " Help Myself Society." 
He was bom at Ellerton, May 31st, 1824. 
At the age of twelve years he signed the 
total abstinence pledge. After serving his 
apprenticeship at Reading he removed to 
Liverpool, and in 1851 returned to Reading^ 
where he has become widely known as an 
ardent temperance reformer and a great pub- 
lic benefactor. He promoted the erection 
of a new town-hall, free library, and science 
and art school, giving the princely sum of 
;£30,000 towards the cost. In almost every 
phase and aspect of the temperance question 
he takes a prominent part, the National Tem- 
perance League and kindred organizations 
finding in him a liberal friend and supporter. 
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WORKING MEN AS TEMPERANCE ADVOCATES. 

John Hockings, the Birmingham Blacksmith — ^Elihu Burritt, the Learned American Blacksmith — ^William 
Dupe of Stoney Stoke — John Jasper, the Low Moor Iron-worker — Richard Holroyd, Iron-worker — The 
Magistrate and the Teetotal Puddler, John Chalmers — Michael Spencer, the Tyneside Teetotal Chain- 
maker — William Lapsley, Anchor-smith — Jeffrey Sed wards, the Skibbereen Nail-maker— George E^k- 
holme, the successful Mechanical Engineer — Mark littlefair Howarth, the Sunderland Glass-blower — 
Joseph Leicester, the Warrington Lad who dared to be a Teetotaller — James M*Currey, Builder — John 
Bustard, the Salford Bricklayer — A. B. Craigie, Stone-mason, &c. — Plasterers, Slaters, Painters — G. E. 
Lomax — Joiners, Carpenters, Wood-turners, Sawyers — Miners — The Brothers Eggleshaw of Portland 
Row — Cloggers and Shoemakers— Charles Bent — ^Tailors — Weavers and Factory Lads — Thomas Worsnop, 
the Bradford Wool-comber — George Howlett, Coal-heaver — H. H. Crabtree, Dyer — George Toulmin, 
Printer— Roger Miller — Joseph Powell — ^Thomas Kent. 



Upon the principle indicated in the old 
proverb, " Set a thief to catch a thief," it has 
been fully proved that the best method of 
teaching temperance principles to a certain 
section of the working population of the 
centres of industry, is to bring them under 
the influence of men of their own class, trade, 
and position. What science, logic, and elo- 
quence failed to accomplish, the practical ex- 
perience, coDsistent example, and homely pre- 
cept of uneducated, earnest, sympathetic work- 
ing men succeeded in doing. At one time it 
was believed to be utterly impossible for pud- 
dlers, forgemen, iron- workers, moulders, and 
those engaged in other branches of labour in 
our large ironworks, to stand the burden and 
heat of the day without the aid of alcoholic 
liquoi*s. 

One of the first to go out publicly and prove 
the fallacy of this idea was John Hockings, 
popularly known as "the Birmingham black- 
sn\ith." Few men were more useful and suc- 
cessful in the midst of much persecution and 
annoyance than he was. We have already 
alluded to his labours in the midland counties. 
At Belper, Derbyshire, he was very successful 
amongst the nail-makers and others, and some 
of his converts became true and zealous friends 
of teetotalism. At Derby he met with fierce 
opjjosition, but nothing daunted, on he went 
from town to town proving that men could 
" live and labour without beer." After some 
years of successful labour he decided to emi- 
grate, and crossed the Atlantic to find a home 
in America. 

Klihu Burritt, the learned American 



blacksmith, was a still more illustrious ex- 
ample. He was bom in New Britain, in the 
state of Connecticut, December 8th, 1810. 
In his early days he was a tireless student, 
and even while working in the forge or smithy, 
his spare moments were employed in some 
study, so that before he had attained his thir- 
tieth year he was famous for his knowledge of a 
variety of languages. In his preface to Sparks 
from the Anvil, we have a brief account of bis 
efforts to acquire the knowledge for which he 
afterwards became so famous. He signed the 
temperance pledge in 1837, and lectured ex- 
tensively in America on the temperance ques- 
tion between the years 1840 and 1844. His 
principal publications on this subject are The 
Drunkard^s Wife, and Lead us not into Temp- 
tation. In 1846 he visited the World's Tem- 
perance Convention, held in London, and 
afterwards visited various parts of Worcester- 
shire, and at Pershore, in that county, he or- 
ganized the "League of Universal Brother- 
hood." He was an ardent friend of juvenile 
temperance societies, and was widely known 
as the advocate of a system of ocean penny 
postage — now all but realized — and of numer- 
ous other valuable reforms. Elihu Burritt 
was a man of profound knowledge, of a warm 
heart and pure character, and few men of 
any age have been able to rejoice in a larger 
and more enthusiastic circle of friends and 
admirers. He was for a number of years 
editor of an American publication entitled the 
Christian Citizeny and along with Mr. Edmund 
Fry conducted an English monthly periodical 
entitled the Bond of Brotherhood. 
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We have already giveu pfuttculars of the 
life of WiLLlAU BuFC, the famoua blaclutuith 
uf StiiDey Stoke, Someraetahire, the eon and 
grandson of wnter-drinkera, who was a modem 
Bamaon, an inventor and pat<^iitee, and who 
in the midat of hia ardaoua labours waa never 
biickwai'd in advocating teetotal principles. 
Even in extreme old age he refused to take 
alcohol as a medicine, apecially requesting that 
none be provided at hia tuaeraL He died in 
1843, in hia ninety-fifth year — a grand illus- 
tration of the value of temperance principles. 

Another advocate of the temperance cause 
among working men was Joh.v Jasper, who 
was bornatWoni bourne, near Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, March 1 2th, 1806. At an early 
age hia parenta removed to Stourbridge, Wor- 
cestershire, where, as soon as he bad reached 
the age of nine years, he was sent to work in 
a pottery, working twelve houra a day for two 
shilliuge per week. 

When about fourteen years of age John 
ran away from his slavery, and wandered 
about the country, travelling through Eng- 
land and Wales, wid working short tenua at 
various works. At last in early manhood he 
got a good place, and thought he would settle 
down, having made the acquuintAnce of a very 
sober, induatriouB young woman, a boot and 
shoe binder, to whom he was married. Had 
he been steady they might have done well, 
but drink and a roving diapoaition were 
stronger than his wiU, so that they wet« seldom 
long in one place, and always in poverty. At 
length he engaged to go to the Low Moor Iron- 
works, near Bradford, and after being there a 
littleovertwoyeara he began t« reflect upon the 
result of the life he was leading. He resolved 
to cease frequenting the public-house, and took 
the temperance pledge in January, 1947. 

He found in hia wife a ready supporter in 
his new departure. She did everything in 
her power to assist him to conquer the driuk 
appetite, hut he found it no easy task, and 
had many severe atruggles. His workmates 
jeered him, told him he could never do hia 
work withoutbeer,but he proved to them that 
be could, and in a little time be got first one 
and then another to join him, until they were 
enabled to atart the Low Moor Iron-workers' 
Temperance Society, with John Jasper aa its 
energetic secretary. Through the influence of 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Wallnce, John went 
out on short lecturing tours, and s]>eut a few 
weekf in and around London. Afterwards 



be visited almost every large ironworks in the 
United Kingdom, jireaching and teaching total 
aliatiueuce. In 1!^G0 he and hia family re- 
moved to Famley, near Leeds, where John 
Jasper becanje well known and prized aa a 
foreman of the ironworks and a useful temper- 
ance advocate. The proprietors of the worka 
being friends and aupporters of the terajwr- 
auce cauae gave John -their sympathy, and 
arranged to give him opportunities to go out 
for a week or a month at a time to advocate 
his piinclplea. In ISS2, when in his sixty- 
seventh year, John Jasper was a bale, vig- 
orous, aud powerful itdvocate, who could holii 
an audience spell-bound for an hour. 

The writer has known numbers of men, 
employed an puddlers, rollers, shinglers, &c.. 
engaged in the hottest and heaviest labour, 
in Bome of the largest ironworks in the coun- 
try, who were old and consistent teetotallers. 
These men bad proved by personal experience 
that they could do their work easier, better, 
and more satisfactorily without than with any 
intoxicating liquora. 

fiicHAKD HoLHOTD wns oue of the em- 
ployees of the Low Moor Ironworks who 
adopted the principles of temperance, and 
became tin active and faithful temperance and 
Christian worker. " He was a good man, 
always willing and actively engaged in what 
wus pure, progressive, and good — baud of 
hope, temperance society, building society, 
and the church. He had a winning, en- 
gaging manner, and wns kind and concilia- 
tory in disposition." He wiia a total abstainer 
of over thirty-five yeara' standing, and as man 
ai\d boy was close upon fifty yettra in the ser- 
vice of the Low Moor Iron Company. He 
died in May, 1882. 

At a very early stage in the history of the 
movement in the north of England there were 
men employed aa chain-makers, anchor-smiths, 
&C., who adopted the principle and became 
local advocates of teetotalism. 

Michael Sfencer, for many years an active 
temperance reformer residing in Sunderlaud, 
was known far and wide aa "the Tyueeide 
teetotal chain-maker." 

He wns an able, intelligent, and earnest 
tem])erance advocate, truly devoted to the 
cauae, and prepared at any time to further its 
interests. Despite bis broad provincialisms, 
of which be never got rid, nor indeed tried to 
do, he WHS generally acceptable as a speaker, 
nnd did good service to the cauae, 
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WiLLLiM Lapslkt, b. BatiVB of "'ciinny 
Newcaatiel" or one of itn suburba, wns also a 
chain or anchor aniith, but for oviir thirty 
years whs wholly devoted to the temperance 
moTement, being at otie time mii8ionai7 to 
the Newcastle- on. Tyne Temperance Union, 
then agent for the Noilh of England Temper- 
ance League, From 18B4 he has been one of 
the agents employed by Messrs. Peasa, and 
has charge of the Marake-hy-the-Sea district. 
Mr. Lapsley is a thoroughly earnest and valu- 
able teiuperance advocate, well informed on 
the subject, and able to present it to his 
hearers in an intelligent and convincing mau- 

Jeffret Sbswards, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Skibbereen Abstinence Society-^ 
the first society of the kind on this aide of the 
Atlantic^was n nail. maker, and many of his 
lirat converts and associates were of tlie same 
calling. John Finch,the Liverpool temperance 
champion, was an iron merchant, and Thomas 
Swindlehurst, his convert and afterwards busi- 
ness partner— the tirat reformed drunkard in 
Preaton, and the actual pioneer of tempei-anee 
in thuit town— was in a senae an iron-worker, 
as he used large quantities of iron, which he 
had to cut and shape into Biwt, &c,, in his 
business as a roller.nuiker for weavers; and 
several of the early supporters of the Preaton 
Society, viz. John Gregson, Randal, Swiniile- 
hurat, Thomas Osbaldeaton, Robert Parker, 
Joseph Smirk, and otbere, were mechanics and 
moulders. 

GeoROB EsttuoLUE was bom at Whitehaven 
in 1820, and when about four years of age the 
family removed to Summerbridge, near Don- 
caster, where George received his education 
and was apprenticed to a mechanic Happily 
he was put to a trade tor which he was 
adapted and took to with relish, making him- 
self thoroughly ncquainteil with every detail 
and becoming a skillod workman. He de- 
voted his leisure hours to the construction of 
a condensing engine on the Boulton and Watt 
principle, and before the termination of his 
apprenticeship the tnak was complete, even 
the boiler being the work of his own hands. 
On Coronation Day, 1840, he had the pleasure 
of seeing liis engine in operation, his pleasure 
being shared by his uncle, who had provided 
the necessary materials. In 1841 he removed 
from Doncaster to Botberham, where he as- 
sumed the management of a flax-mill, his 
inechnnica) abilities more tlian at«iiing for his 



comparative youth, and gaining for him tl 
confidence which his poaition required. 

In this same year (1841), Mr. 
Smithard of Derby visited Rotherhaoi 
expound the principles of total abstinence^ 
and Mr. Eakholme attended his lecture and 
signed the pledge. The temperance friends 
were not slow tA perceive that such a man 
would lie a valuable acquisition to the society, 
and they at once secured hia services, and 
made him a member of the committee of the 
Rotherham and Masbro' Temperance Socie^, 

In 1S44 Mr. Eskliolme severed his conneo- 
tioD with the fiax-mill, and entered into 
a business engagement with Mr. Eklwsrd 
Chrimes, who was joined by Mr. John Oaeat, 
under the name of Guest and Chrimes, iron- 
founders, water engineers, &c. &c. In 1847 
Mr. Chrimes died, but Mr. Eskholme 
tinned his connection with the firm, and maaj 
of the improvements in the construction ol 
water-meters, &c, were the result of bis in- 
ventive genius. Eventu.iUy Mr. Eakholme 
hecikme managing partner of the firm, and 
was eminently successful. 

In the meantime his mind had been drawn 
out in other directions. In 1843 the Rev. J. 
Omuge of Nottingham, visited Rotherham, 
and delivered a lecture on "Cottage Gurdena 
for Working People," at which Mr. Eskholmo 
waa present, and took up the idea, whioh 
eventunlly resulted in the formation of a 
freehold land society with Mr. Esltliolme 
as secretary, and in the same year a building 
society waa started in which Messra. Oueat 
and Eskholme took a prominent part. 

As a working man anxious to provide 
against ordinary contingencies, George had 
become a member of the Order of Odd 
Fellows, but after he became a teetotaller he 
began to see that the meetings being held at 
public-houses, and the members brought into 
contact with strong drink was disadvanta- 
geous to health and dangerous in its tendea- 
cies, &C. He therefore hailed the Order of 
Sons of Temperance as a means of helping 
men to keep their pledge, and otherwise 
proving of great benefit to the financial status 
of the society. He therefore threw his in- 
fluence into the order, and soon passed from 
one official station to another until he eveuC- 
nally became Most Worthy Patriarch, tha 
highest oflHoe in the order. 

When the National Division met at York 
in 1869, Mr. Eskholme warmly advocated a- 
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change in the fin&DciiU arraugenients, imd the 
Natioual Divisiou endoreed ruid Bpproved the 
principles he laid dowii tor a gtaduoted scale 
of jm;meut8 and benefits, instead of the uni- 
veraai rate hitherto paid mid received by 
youug and old alike. Uufortunatelj, want 
of knowledge led the members to limit its 
operatiouft for Borae yeare, but the new scale 
was enibodied in the rules, and the Rother- 
ham and Lunduu districts carried out the 
principle in its entirety with remarkable 

The writer has repeatedly been told, even 
within the List live years, that teetotal iron- 
moulders were rarities, and tiie people have 
been amazed when he has stated that be 
himself was known nearly forty yeara ago 
as one of the Middlesbrough teetotal iron- 
moulders — one who preferred to forfeit hia 
menibei-Bhip in the trades - union, rather 
than pay a fine for getting married on the 
ilay when there was a general meeting, to 
which he was summoned, and was not pre^ 
sent. Had he consented to give something 
to be spent in drink, to celebrate his wedding, 
the fine would have been remitted, but he 
refused t« do bo, and never paid either fine 
or further contributions, and was afterwards 
reported as a lapsed member. Some of his 
old workmates have remained equally true 
and faithful members of the teetotal society, 
and rejoice in their happiness and prosperity. 

For excessive heat, and conseiiueut physical 
prostration, perhaps no branch of trade ia 
more trying than that of glass-blowing, yet 
from this class has sprung a number of ear- 
nest, able, and successful temperance advocates. 
Mabk LriTLBfAlR HowARTH, better known 
as Mark Littlefair, the Sunderland glass- 
blower, was in early life a lover of alcoholic 
liquors. He unhappily taught his eldest sou 
the same vice, and years after his reformation 
Mark snilered terrible agony on this son's 
account Mark Littlefair signed the teetotal 
pledge, and after a severe struggle overcame 
the appetite. He became an active, earnest 
member of the society, and moved the people 
by hia own thrilling experience, until he waa 
recognized as one of the local advocates. He 
began to study the question, ronde liimself a 
still and apparatus for extracting the alcohol 
from beer, &c., and soon became well known 
throughout the district. He could make him- 
self very interesting and acceptable to an ordi- 
orking-class audience, and being one of 



themselves and acquainted with their way. 
he probably was wore successful than oiil- 
more educated and refined would have been. 

In addition to his other special qualifica- 
tions, Mark was a singer of temperance melo- 
dies, and when matter for speaking failed he 
would sing them a melody, from which both 
singer and audience received new inspiration. 
He was thus able to lill up tlie evening verj 
pleasantly ami profitably, and took many sig- 
natures to the pledge. 

Amongst the early adherents of teetotalism 
in Warrington, Lancashire, waa a youth 
named Joseph Leicbster, a glafls-bli)wer, 
who by bitter experience knew something of 
the blighting influences of iutemperance upon 
the hapless oifspring of its victims. He was 
one of the denizens of Factory Square, which 
even now is not one of the moat delectable 
portions of the town. Joseph was an atten- 
tive and appreciative listener to the adili'easeB 
of the early advocates who then visited War- 
rington. At one of the meetings he went 
modestly forward and asked to be allowed to 
add his name to the roll. That Joseph Leices- 
ter was in earnest hia whole aubsequeut life 
has proved. The following extract from one 
of his own speeches will amply prove this 
fact On one occasion he observed : 

" Never shall I forget the first time I refused 
to pay a footing. The men all gathered round 
me, some in furious rage, others trying to per- 
suade me. One took up a bar of iron and swore 
he would kill me it I did not pay; but I stood 
my ground alone and without a friend. After 
being out of work three years, and having 
tramped the country round to get a situation, 
I still found it WHS in vain. I reasoued, but 
reason found no place in minds so imbrat«d. 
I wended my way along the country, weary 
and foot-sore, aud almost penniless, only tu 
meet new troubles aud new difSculties. At 
the next pkce I got they excluded me from 
the society, threw stones when 1 entered the 
door, and annoyed rae in the most offensive 
manner possible. But t stil! held on, and 
soon found myself respected for my consist- 
ency and persistency. Nor did I stop here. 
I waa elected a member of the Trades Con- 
ference of Glosa-makera, held in Manchester 
in 1859, and brought forward a proposition 
which was carried- -'That any member aak- 
ing another member for a foot-ale should be 
fined St. Sd., and be suspended from all bene- 
fits until such line be paid,' This rule has 
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from that time to this been endorsed by 
every conference, so that the curse of foot-ales, 
with all their concomitant evils, has been for 
ever banished from the flint-glass trade." 

About the year 1850 Mr. Leicester removed 
to Tutbury, where he laboured assiduously 
for the cause, his mother's house being invari- 
ably the home of the temperance advocates. 
In 1853 he removed to London, where he 
threw himself heartily into the Band of Hope 
movement, and became one of the committee 
of the Band of Hope in Holland Street, 
Blackfriars, which was composed principally 
of glass-blowers. They did a good mission 
work, and proved that men who worked 
m hot factories or at hot furnaces could not 
only do their work without any intoxicat- 
ing liquors, but were made better by total 
abstinence. Mr. J. Leicester has long been 
an active, able, and popular advocate of 
teetotalism, and that as an honorary, or 
unpaid, but earnest and devoted disciple 
of true temperance. On the 29th of June, 
1870, he was presented with a testimonial 
and a purse containing £100 from the very 
trade — "the Flint-glass Makers' Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland*' — which had so 
much opposed him in former times, and the 
address spoke in glowing terms of his sacri- 
fices and labours in the various moral, social, 
and political spheres in which he had moved. 
As one of the most honoured and truly inde- 
fatigable friends of the working classes, and 
the mouthpiece of his own trade, no name is 
more familiar in the metropolis of England 
than that of Joseph Leicester, the Warring- 
ton lad who dared to be a teetotaller in days 
of trial and persecution. 

At the general election in November, 1885, 
Mr. Leicester was returned by a majority of 
982 votes out of a total poll of 6072 electors 
as M.P. for West Ham (South London), but 
at the following election, when the struggle 
between the Unionists and the Home Eulers 
agitated the country, he was amongst those 
who were defeated. 

Exposed to risks, changes of weather, and 
having to undergo hard and continuous labour, 
the man employed as an ordinary builder is 
surely a hona-fide working man. It is en- 
couraging, therefore, to find that numbers of 
them become earnest, laborious, useful, tem- 
perance advocates. We can mention a host, 
but content ourselves with giving the names 
of a few who were best known in their own 



locality, viz.: Joseph Lord, Thomas Sanderson, 
and James Dale of Middlesbrough ; John 
Bustard of Salford; A. B. Craigie, of Liver- 
pool; and James M*Currey of London. 

James M*Curret was a journeyman builder, 
a steady industrious workman, and a member 
of a Christian church. But in those days 
strong temptations were placed in the way of 
working men in being compelled to go to 
public-houses to draw their wages, and one 
night when James M'Currey went for this 
purpose, he was invited by the foreman to 
take a glass of something to drink. He lacked 
the power to decline the invitation, and one 
glass leading to another, M'Currey found hi» 
way home late at night in a state of intoxi- 
cation. Stung with remorse he became reck- 
less and desperate, and selling all he had went 
off to Glasgow, where he learned that his 
mother had only a short time previously been 
laid in her grave. He returned again to Chel- 
sea, and lived in a very unhappy condition 
until the night of the 16th November, 1837, 
when he and his wife were found amongst the 
audience that crowded the meeting-house over 
the wooden bridge, Chelsea. 

As they listened to the statements and 
appeals of the earnest men who spoke that 
night, and heard of the temperance pledge, 
his wife said to him, " That's just the thing 
for you." Although he had been deeply 
moved, he tried to make his way outside, but 
his wife pleaded with him, and advancing to 
the platform, signed the pledge " for her hus- 
band's sake." As she turned to him with 
tears in her eyes, he hesitated for a moment, 
and then enrolled his name. Three weeks 
afterwards he began the work of temperance 
advocacy by speaking at a meeting in the 
open air, and for thirty-five years afterwards 
he earnestly and zealously continued to labour 
as an open-air temperance advocate. Shortly 
after signing the pledge he again joined a 
Christian church, and for years he had to 
suffer annoyance and pei*secution from some 
of those with whom he was in church fellow- 
ship because of his temperance advocacy 
He sought the advice of the Rev. James Sher- 
man as to whether it was his duty to abandon 
the work, and that good man cheered him by 
saying, " Go on, M^Currey, as long as you feel 
you are right and happy in the work. I 
believe you are the right man in the right 
place." 

Mr. MHUurrey continued in the employ- 
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ment of Mr, Cubitt, builder, for over thirty 
jeaiB. Then he started buiiineas for him- 
Belf, and wna very BucceBsful. In his old age 
he retired with sufficient to maintain him id 
comfort, but as long aa be was able he cou- 
tinued his labours in the teruperHnce cause. 
He died io October, 1881, aged eighty years. 

John Bustard, of Snlford, was a brick- 
layer by trade, who about the year 1840 was 
reclaimed from tlriukiDg habits, and became 
a laborious and useful advooat* of the cause. 
John was oue of those men who, in his own 
earnest, simple, but sincere mauner, took every 
opportunity afforded hira of speaking in favour 
of teraperaoce and religious principles. In 
cottage, parlour, chapel, or open-air meetings, 
he was prepared to lift up his testimony for 
temperance. After an illness lasting twentj- 
aix weeks, he passed away on the 26th of 
February, 1861, aged sixty-three years. 

Alexander Black CitAioiG was boru at 
Dunkeld, Perthshire, Scotland, March 12th, 
1621. When about fourteen years of age he 
was taken to Perth, where he entered the 
employment of a draper. After three years' 
service hia master gave up the business, and 
young Craigie not liking it, came to the reso- 
lution to be a builder, and was therefore 
transferred to a master-builder in Ediuburgh. 
AJexander'a father was a member of the New 
Church, or Swedenborgian fjiilh, but bis em- 
ployer at Ediuburgh was an eider in the 
West Kirk, and desired bis apprentice to 
attend there. Betweeu the two he f(ot ^ S°°^ 
biblical training, aud early acquired » love 
for reading profitable and instructive books. 
Despite all the efforts of his employer, the 
youth filially adopted his father's faith, and 
at the age of twenty-one publicly advocated 
the doctrines of the New Church. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship Mr. 
Craigie returned home for a short visit, and 
then worked for some months us a mason on 
the banks of Loch Tay, from thence be 
returned to Edinburgh, where be was em- 
ployed for about nine months. He next 
determined to go to London and try to obtain 
work on the new Houses of Parliament then 
in course of erection, calling at Liverpool on 
the way, bearing with him a letter of intro- 
duction to a Mr. Menzies, a Scotch mason 
working in LiverpooL After much trouble 
and disappointment he found Mr. Menziea 
engaged on a contract at Birkenhead, aud 
afUr reading the letter he induced the young 



mason to stay in Birkenhead and work under 
him, which he did for about nine or ten 
months. He became an active member of the 
Operative Masons' Trade-union, taking such 
n prominent part as a delegate from the 
union to other towns where strikes were 
pending, that the Liverpool masters resolved 
to '' boycott " hiui, and despite the fact that 
he and liis brother delegate had been suc- 
cessful in settling several strikes, they would 
not employ him. After amicably settling 
strikes at HuU, aud on the works con- 
nected with the erection of Menai Bridge, 
near Bangor, Wales, the contractors induced 
him to accept work at the Men.ii Bridge 
works, where he had a profitable and comfort- 
able job for over twelve months. He then 
returned to Liverpool, but still met the same 
difficulty, and finally decided to try a green- 
grocery and provision shop in Brownlow Hill. 

After nine years he sold out, and undertook 
the position of superiutendent of the labour 
test-yard, under the Liverpool select vestry, 
a position he still holds with credit to all 
concerned. Previous to entering upon this 
work, and in addition to his shopkeeplng, 
Mr. Craigie held for abont tour years a pecu- 
liar position in connection with a local society 
tor the suppression of the social evil. A Mr. 
Shimmin had written and published a pam- 
phlet on the social condition of Liverpool, 
which created a very strong impression, and 
led to the fornuitiou of the above-named 
society. To this society Mr. Craigie acted as 
agent, bat his position was not publicly known 
in order that he might have access to the 
theatres, muaic-halls, and other places of re- 
sort, and report to the committee the exact 
state of nffairs. Extracts from his reports, 
giving descriptions of some of the scenes he 
witnessed, were published in the papers from 
time to time, and had liis identity been 
revealed his life would have been imperilled 
on more occasions than one. Through his in- 
strumentality some horrible places were closed 
by magisterial authority, and he bad an expe- 
rience which was useful to him in after life. 

Although not a pledged teetotaller, Mr, 
CIraigie rarely if ever t*iok intoxicating liquors. 
His attention was more immediately directed 
to the temperance question by seeing the effects 
of drink upon a certain minister and one or 
two members of this miniater'a congregation, 
and still more so by being an eye-witness of 
the effects of the drinking customs connected 
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witb the iinniul btuinem meeting i>f bis own [ 
ileaomiuation. He was thus led to take a 
ilecided ataoij, and od tiie formation of the 
Liverpool Yoang Men's Temperance Associa- 
tion in 1867, he became a member of the 
committee and an active worker. That posi- 
tion be has held unbrakeD, and is one of 
the society's best friends, being ready to take 
his part in torn on the platform, or fiU up 
nn unexpected vacancy. Mr. Craigie haa con- 
tributed many articles, letters, reports, and 
poetical pieces to the press, both English and 
American, and as a Christian temperance re- 
fonner he took a warm interest in the discus- 
sion on the sacramental wine question, pub- 
lished in the pages of the New Church official 

Plastering, slating, painting, and carpentry 
are branches of the building trade, each of 
which has given us eameit, useful temper- 
ance advocates. Bichard Tuiiwer, better 
known as "Dickey" Turner, author of the 
word letlotal as applied tn total abstinence 
principles, and his associate Gboroe OnEOSON, 
Iwth of Preston, were plasterers by trade, and 
e-Afnest temperance reform era. 

TiiDVAS SAMBEBSoy. ex-mayor of Middles- 
brough, and Jaues Dale of the same town, 
were sluten and devot«d friends of the tem- 
perance cause. 

Georob Lohax of Oldham and Manchester, 
JoHX Ash WORTH of Rochdale, author of 
Htrangi Tale*, &c., Fe\w(ck Pickdp of New- 
caatle-on-Tyne, B. Robsok of North Shields, 
and Joseph Malinb of Birmingbiun, the popu- 
lar chief of the English Good Templars, were 
all house paiutera. 

Geohoe Edmund Lomax was bom in Man- 
chester, October nth, 130S, and was left an 
orphan at the tender age of eight years. He 
commenced work in a cotton-mill at Oldham, 
but subsequently became a house painter. 
When quite a youiig man he commenced his 
career as a public speaker on political ques- 
tions. While addressing a meeting in the 
open air, in Stevenson Square, Manchester, 
in connection with the Chartist movement, 
he and two of his fellow advocates were 
arrested ou a charge of high treason. After 
being incarcerated in Lancaster Castle for six 
weeks, they were arraigned at the assizes. 
Mr. Lomax defended himself with such great 
tact, prudence, and ability, us to secure ac- 
quittal, while his colleagues, on whoee behalf 
special pleaders had been engaged, were con- 




victed and sentenced to expiate tlieir 
in prison. Mr. Lomax was pre-eminently a 
self-made man, a diligent student, and bad a 
moat retentive memory. 

For forty yeais he followed the profession 
of a public lecturer, and it was said of him 
that he " was a man of independent spirit, a 
fearless and onts|x>keD debater, and a humor- 
ous and effective advocate on the political and 
temperance platforms. When he bad been 
an abstainer only twenty years, be was able 
to boast that he had delivered upwards of 
live thousand lectui'es, preached over a thou- 
sand sermons, engaged in more than thirty 
discussions with men of note, and travelled 
about 60,000 miles" {ManohaUr Bxamiiur, 
January, I88n). 

Mr. Lomax was taken ill while engaged in 
delivering a course of three lectures at Ac- 
crington, and died at his residence, Hewitt 
Street, Waterloo Boad,Cheetham, Manchester, 
oftera very brief illne«,on the SOtbof January, 
1880, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

From amount jolnera, carpenters, wood- 
turners, sawyers, &c., we have had some illus- 
trious ex.imples. 

Perhaps the most notable was John Cassbll, 
the Maticbester carpenter, tempenmce advo* 
cate, and publisher of popular educational and 
otbetworks, whichhave made his namea boose- 
hold word in all English-speaking countries. 

Thomas Coi>k, the proprietor and publisher 
of the Xatwaal Temperance Magannt {\^i\- 
46), Youthif Temperance Magatint, && &£., 
afterwards known as the "World's Tourist," 
was originally a wood-turner, as 
half-brother Simeon Smithard, the popular 
"Singing Advocate of Temperance." 

Richard (''DicitET'')HoRSK, the witty and 
humorous agent of the Central Temperance 
Association, and until his death agent of the 
British Temperance League, was a working 
wood-sawyer, as were othere in ditferent parta 
of the country. The above-named were well 
known as public exponents of temperance 
principles, and are spoken of in othev chap- 
tera of this work. 

If iron-workeis, builders, carpenters, and 
others who work ou the surface of the earth 
are daily exposed to perils and dangera, hi 
much more are they who go down into the 
bowels of the earth to bring up coalf Only 
those who hove lived and laboured 
them, and knew their position and % 
ings forty or fifty years ago, can possibly have 
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AH adequate conception of the daily life, the 
peculiar drcuustauces, and true clinracter of 
the coitl and iroustoiiti miueiK of Englunrl, and 
of the choiigea tliat Iiave been effected within 
the last half-ceutury. 

In a prt^eding chapter we have spoken more 
fully on these pointa, nud now give ODe or 
two eketcliea of teDiperaiice advocates who 
were originaJly poor collier lada, or workers 
ill the minee. Here we are met with a aeri- 
ouH difficulty. The number of oamea that 
riae up before us la so great that selection 
of the fittest is emharrassiog. We, therefore, 
give those with whom we are most familiar. 
JoHH White, Jakes Auausun, Alexander 
Blyth, Thomah Bort, Juhm Howie, W. B. 
Affleck, Willl&u Waisb of the north of 
England; Levi, John, Abbalom, and Solomos 
EaoLESRAw of Portland Kow, Selston Com- 
luOQ, NottinghamBhire ; James Eddv, aud 
Richard Coad of Cornwall, may be n.-imed 
ns men who have been a credit to themselvea, 
an honour to the cause, and a bleBSlDg to the 
world, leaving it all the better for the lives 
Ihey lived aud the work accomplished. Most 
of them have passed over to the great majority, 
but "their works do follow them." 

For quiet, plodding, unpretentious, but 
sound and practical Chriatisji and temperance 
effort, we know of nothing to surpass the work 
carried on by a little band of heroic workers 
on Sehiton CnnimoD, Nottinghamshire. A 
little over thirty years ago a long row of 
colliers' houses, known as Portknd Row, Kmt 
met our gaze. We were told that we would 
there find a number of splendid fellows, who 
curried on a Primitive Methodist society, tem- 
perance society. Band of Hope, &c., under very 
great difficulties. On arrival we inquired for 
and soon found out Mr. Levi Eoolgsdaw, and 
were most hospitably entertained by him and 
his amiable wife, feeling at home with them 
at once. Airangenienta were soon made for 
a meeting to be held that night, and word 
was sent for the "bell-ringers," as they were 
termed, to meet at a given time. 

Punctual to the minute they assembled, aud 
& band of ten or twelve persons marched up 
to one end of the row, one giving out a verac 
of 8 hymn, and then all joined iu singing. 
after which an announcement was made that 
a meeting would be held in the preaching- 
room at tialf-past seven o'clock. Striking ii|i 
another verse away tbey marched auothei 
Mage, aud then halted to make the lame au- 



the process being repeated at 
given stages until the wliole length had been 
traversed. The result of this method of 
" ringing the bells'' was a crowded and atten- 
tive audience and a most suocesaful meeting, 
ending in a request that the speaker would 
stay aud hold a Band of Hope meeting, to be 
followed by another adult meeting, which he 
readily complied with. He often visited this 
place during his residence in Derbyshire, and 
always with pleasure and profit. There were 
four brothers who were the life and soul of 
the community — Levi, John, Solomon, aud 
Absalom Eggleshaw. Levi was in very truth 
the priest and prophet of Portland How— a 
man of studious habits, sterling character, 
and generous heart. 

.John and Levi were uccredited local preachera 
amongst the Primitive Methodists, who here 
worshipiied in a cottage adapted for the pur- 
pose by the members themselves. Tbey had 
a severe struggle to hold their ground, the 
chureh party in the district being very bitterly 
opposed to dissenters. As the population grew 
and the need of school accommodation became 
pressiug,ste|is were taken which it was thought 
would draw the people to the Established 
Church, aud a church school was built; but 
though the colliers gladly sent their children 
to the day-school, they maintained their alle- 
^anc« to the church of their own choice. 
Eventually an arrangement was made, and a 
site secured for the erection of a chajiel. 

Solomon Eggleshaw was one of the most 
astute and philosophical working men the 
writer ever knew; a man of remarkable ability, 
with tact enough for a Q.C. or lord-chancellor. 

Absalom was more like his brother John, 
quietly modest and more a listener than a 
talker. They were tali, strong- built, mus- 
cular men, with hearts as tender and loving 
as children, and were truly devoted supportera 
of the tempemnce movement. Few who ever 
visited Portland Row left it without feeling 
that they would be glad to visit the people 
again and again. 

Although he was literally a shoemaker, the 
late JoBN Kino, the first pledged teetotaller 
of Preston, was not strictly speaking a cotd- 
wainer, as the sons of Crispin were technically 
termed. The soles of John's shoes were not 
stitched but nailed on; and were not leather 
but wood. He was one of that craft who be- 
lieved that there was "nothing like leather" 
for uppera. but timber made good " under- 
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RtandiDga," fisd kept the toes out nf the mud 
jiuU nitre. John K.ing wbb, therefore, a ciogger. 

" Honest" Jaueb Tbarb of Prealon ; Wil- 
liam a.ad Richard Mbe of Worringtott : 
Joseph Harsop of Leicester; John O'Neil, 
the Loodon teetotal poet; Jous Paton, the 
Bnrrbead phiioxopher ; Tbomas Claney, the 
Yorkshire Irish teetotal raisaioimry; Cbahles 
Be.vt, the ei-pngiliBt of Manchester [ T. B. 
Thoupson of Leeds, for year« agent for the 
British Temperance League; Jambs Stiblino 
of Glasgow, and a number of othera were ori- 
ginally shoemakers or cordwaiiieri. 

Chasles Bent was born at Bolton, t>anca- 
shire, Id 1819. Ilia father was a highl; re- 
spectable working shoemaker, and a Weslejiui 
local preacher, who took great pains to set his 
children a godly example, but did not see it to 
be hia doty to become an abstainer, nor deem 
at possible that the luwlerate use of alcoholic 
liquors at his family table would ever be a 
snare and a temptation to hia children. When 
Charles was about seven years of age his 
parents removed to Salford, and the boy was 
put to earn a living in a cotton-mill. At the 
age of twelve years he met with a serious 
accident which nearly cost him bis life. Hav- 
ing occasionally assisted his father at shoe- 
inaking, Charles felt a desire to leave the 
factory and learn his father'a basiness. After 
a while he was apprenticed to a man wbu, 
11 ufortuuately, was a dog-fancier, and Charles 
was soon tntrcxluced to all the horrid bniljili- 
tiea of dog-fightiog. So changed had he be- 
come, that he went direct from visiting hia 
father on hia death-bed to a beer-shop where 
his master and otbcra were arranging for a 
tlog-£ght on the following morning. He went 
to see the dog-fight, and returned to find his 
father dead. 

Step by step he sank, until be became a 
dog-fighter, pugilist, and drunken scape- 
grace. Even marriage had no salutary effect 
upon him, but added to his degradation and 
misery. His autobiography tells a fright- 
ful tale of sin, suffering, and shame, At one 
time he was locke<l up on a charge of robbery, 
but was proved to be innocent. On the lOth 
of June, I8SS, a good Samaritan took him by 
the hand, and after pouring oil into hia bleed- 
ing wounds, and otherwise reviving the little 
life within him, prevailed u])on hiiu to attend 
a temperance meeting in Cook Street, Salforil. 
where, with seventeen others, he signed the 



teetotal pledge, and shortly afterwarda hia vri&n 
followed his example. Subsequently he waa 
placed upon the committee of the temperanoe 
society, and in response to an unexpected call 
to address the meeting, rose and made his first 
speech, which was very brief, but pointttd and 
effective. It was as follows: — "Mr. Chair- 
man. I feel bound to tell this meeting 1 atn 
a teetotaller, 1 have only been one a abort 
time, but by the help of God I intend to 
remain one." The result of this speech wm 
that two depraved characters signed the pledge. 
From that time Mr. Bent devoted his atten- 
tion to his trade, to the tetnpemnce meetings, 
and to the improvement of his mind, first 
giving up the reprehensible habit of swearing, 
and then abandoning the use of tobacco. Ha 
aoOii became an employer, and established > 
prosperous business. For some years Mr. 
Bent waa au ardent, useful advocate of tem- 
perance principles, going out far and near 
as occasion served, and invariably with en- 
couraging success. He died of heart disease 
October 11th, 1880, at the age of sixty-two 

Tailors, or "knights of the needle," have 
long been looked upon as the compeers of the 
"aona of Crispin," men moat remarkable for 
their aptitude and skill in discussing politics, 
and drinking intoiiicattDg liquors. The old- 
fashioned village inn was never completely 
furnished, and its machinery in proper work- 
ing order, until the village " cobbler" and 
" tailor" were in their places as aelf-elected 
chairman and vice-chairmau, yet from their 
ranks have come some of the ablest, moat con- 
sistent and laborious temperance advocates. 

Ireland heads the list with Pbtbb O'Do- 
HooHnE, of Skibbereen, who, after being res- 
cued from poverty and degradation, occasioned 
by drunkenness, rose to the dignity of a true 
man, and in his prosperity on the other side 
of the Atlantic, aent an annual monetary re- 
membrancer to his teetotal father, Mr, JefFFey 
Se<lwards, of about £S per annum for twelve 
years. William Pon.ARD,of Manchest«r,oiie 
of the earliest of the English temperance 
agents, w.is a tailor and draper. So also was 
Edward Gbubb, of Preslon, Rotherham, &c 
JoHK iXaoa Booth, the founder of the Brad- 
ford Ijong Pledge Teetotal Society, and for 
years a popular agent of the British Temper- 
ance League ; Tuouas Tciiseb, another popu- 
lar agent of the same league, and heuil of tht- 
groupof entertainers of that name; William 
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DocTOH, the champion of the Cornish Teetotal 
MethodistE; Johv Kiplky, the temperance 
lecturer and melodist, afterwards conductor 
of Cook's Bicuraiona t« the Holy Land, Egypt, 
&c.; Mid TiuoTUV Coop, the wholesale clotliier 
of WigaD, with Dumeroiis others, wei'e ail il- 
luetrioua "ktiights of tbe needle," and known 
far and wide as able, earneat, consiateiit, and 
popular temperance advocates. 

Mimy of the early friends and pioneers of 
temperance were handloom weavere, or earned 
their living in the cotton and woollen fac- 
tories. JosBPH IiiVESBV, the father of tee- 
totalisni and head of tbe movement in Preston 
for nearly half a century, was originally a 
handloom weaver Thomas 'Watson of Boch- 
dale, afterwards M.P. fur Ilkeston, Derbyshire; 
William Hoilb of Tottington, the statisti- 
cian of temperance; Williau Fakibh, J.F., 
ex-mayor of Chester, and otliers were once 
poor weavers, Thomas Whiitakbe, who so 
often sprang his rattle for temperance, and 
aventually became mayor of Scarborough; 
Joseph Ha bra p, the eucceasful insurance 
agent of Leicester; SAUUEt, Cafpek of Man- 
chester, and numerona others, noticed else- 
where, began life as factory lads, afterwards 
becoming popular and successful advocates of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 

TjTou.^a WoHasop was the aon of a farmer 
at. Hill Top, Low Moor, near Bradford, York- 
shire, where he was horn on December Idth, 
1790. What little education he received was 
at a dame's scbool ; and he lived with bis 
granditarenta until tbe age of twenty-two. 
Afier the death of his grandfather he learned 
to be a wool'Comber, and a drunkard, often 
going to disturb teinpemuce meetings. One 
Sunday, with nothing on him but an old rug, 
he wandered unobserved into tlie Wealeyan 
Chapel, Undercliff, aud soon after was in- 
duced to sign tbe pledge, through the reading 
of a tract presented to him by a good Chris- 
tian Quaker, named Holmes. This was the 
turning-point of his life, aud be became not 
only n sober but a Christian man, and preached 
in tbe chapel where he had been once a crouch- 
ing, half-naked drunkard. At a meeting 
held in the Exchange Room, Bradford, be 
shouted out, ''I have began; I will have no 
more swill." Dr. Beaumont, who wa« in the 
cbair, said, " Will that niau come on the plat- 
form?" Thunmswentasdeaired,butstood there 
speechless, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 
In a few minutes he recovered himself aiid 



said: "I will have no more nu aater, aud 
my wife shall make sops in her own fryuig- 

He was certainly one of tbe quaintest and 
most original speakers the temperance cause 
ever had. He apuke with a heart full of love 
and faith in the truths he uttered. He was 
just the man for the rough, untutored navvies 
and ironstone miners, and otbers. 

From the profits derived from J. B. Goiigh's 
first lecture at Middlesbrough, the committee 
employed and paid Mr. Worsnop for twelve 
mouths' labour amongst the miners, &c, in 
the Cleveland district. He spoke from the 
heart to the heart, in language that the most 
of his hearers could understand and appreciate 
— though it seemed nonsense to some who 
were only half educated. 

At different times he served the Bradford 
Temperance Society as missionary, visiting the 
people at their own homes, and at other times 
he went out as an occasional or independent 
advocate, making his own arrangements. He 
died April 25th, 1B69, at tiie age of sixty-nine 

The London coal-heavers produced Qeorgg 
HowLETT, who hecame an honorary temper- 
ance advocate. He was horn at Weiidover, 
in Buckiugbamahire, July 6th, 1819. When 
about seventeen years of age he became 
tired of a country life and found his way 
to London, where be was for some yeaiH 
employed as a coat-porter on the banks of 
tbe Thames. He occasionally indulged in the 
intoxicating cup along with his mates, an<l 
one night went to a meeting of the South 
Londou Temperance Society, held in the 
" Rockingham Rooms," Newington Causeway, 
with the intention of putting out the lights 
for a lark. He was not long there, however, 
before Eomethiug was e&kl that riveted hia 
attention, and be determined to hear more. 
He said to tboae who were with him: "You 
know I said I'd put out the lights of thia 
meeting to-night, hut if anybody ciare to inter- 
fere with them 111 put out his lights;" and 
there is little doubt that in so saying he meant 
to give them to understand tliat it would be 
dangerous to interfere with tbe proceedings 
so long as he was against any interruption. 
He signed tlie tempei-ance pledge in 1831), and 
from that time became actively useful in tbe 
cause, and instead of being only a coal-porter 
he became an employer of labour, beloved and 
honoured by all who knew him. He nuule hie 
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flrat tempertmce speech iu Castle Yard School- 1 
room, HolLintl Street, and aft«r a little ex- 
[lerience was ever welcome at teiiiperauce 
gatherings. He departed this life March 3d, 
1872, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

HBNftY Hunt CtiABTftEK, of Manchester, 
may be said to have been a aelf-mnde uiiin, iu 
the comiuoD acceptation of that terra, and he 
always considered the strict obaervance of 
temperance prindples which characterized his 
life aa one of the chief factors in his success. 
He was a working dyer, and in 1637, when 
about twenty-two years of age, he joined a 
number of working men like hiniselt and com- 
menced a co-operative buaiuess in Manchester, 
taking upon himself the department of ot>- 
taining orders tor work. From some cause 
or other the business did not prove a success, 
and the concern was broken up. After that 
he took a position nnder Messrs. J. and J, N. 
Worral!, dyers of Salford, then with Messrs. 
William Gratris and Co. Here he osquired 
such knowledge of the business, that in IS.^g 
he acted upon the suggestion of friends and 
commeucei.1 business on his own account at the 
Limekiln Lane Dyeworka, and with the aid 
of his brothers, and afterwards his son, estab- 
lished a very successful trade. 

From the commencement of his public 
career Mr. Crabtree took a warm interest in 
the principles and practice of total abstinence. 
Being of a somewhat retiring disposition, be 
seldom occupied the platform, but by his 
money and personal example and induence 
helped on the work. He was one of the 
guarantors of the £100,OUO fund of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, a vice-president, a libera! 
donor, and a subscriber from the commence- 
ment. He was also a staunch supporter of the 
Central Association for stopping the sate of 
intoxicating liquors on Sundays, of the Band 
of Hope movement, and other temperance and 
charitable iuatitutiona. He was a liberal- 
minded, generous Unitarian, but not an active 
politician. In 1BS2 he lost his wife by death, 
and from that time seemed to withdraw him- 
self from public life, and was for some time 
out of health, gradually sinking until the end 
came in January, iaS7, when he passed away 
at the age of seventy-two years. 

George Toulmin and Thomas Walmaley 
were two of the founderfl of the fiist Sunday- 
school Total Abstinence Society, which met at 
the Lawaou Street School, Prealon. Georob 
TouLHiK was present on the night when 



Joseph Livesey first preached total abatini 
(1832) in Lawson Street Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, and aa a youth of seventeen years of 
age he went forward and appended his naina 
to the pledge, being the lii'st member of iIm 
Toulmin family to take that step. He, with 
several other youths, had previously refused 
t« sign the old pledge because it 
with constant backstidinga, and now that a 
purely total abstinence society was being 
farmed, they joined it with all their hearts. 
He was a printer by trade in the employment 
of Mr. Walker, and assisted to aet up Mr. 
Liveaey'a Moral Reformer and other publica- 
tions. Along with Mr. John Broadbelt h« 
joined in puhlisliiug the }'oulfifu[ TtttotaUer, 
but it was not supported to the extent it 
merited. Aa stated elsewhere, Mr. Toulmin 
bought over the Prmton Gaardian from Mr. 
Livesey, and with the aid of bis bhiib made it 
very successful. He was senior member of the 
tirm of George Toulmin and Sons, proprieton 
of the I'raton Guardian and the Laneaihire 
Evening Pott. 

At a meeting of old teetotallers held in 
Preston in 1870 Mr. Toulmin waa one of the 
speakers, and gave the result of his teetotal 
experience. He said "he had filled almoot 
every station in life, having been a son, « 
husband, a father, an apprentice, a journey- 
man, an overseer, and a master, and he did 
not know that a single circumstance ever oc- 
curred which caused him to regret ever having 
adopted the tempenince pledge." 

Of the members of his family present some 
of them bad been teetotallers thirty-five, thirty- 
aix, and thirty-seven years, and every one of 
them was most fully satisfied with their early 
adoption of and continued adherence to the 
priuciples of total abstinence. 

Mr. Toulmin frequently attended the meet- 
ings iu the Old Cockpit, and was intimately 
»cquainted with the old temperance reformers 
who ,'ived in the Preston district or worked 
along with the Preston men. He was placed 
on the commiaaion of the peace for the borough 
in Febi-uary, 1881, and was regular in his at- 
tendance on his magisterial duties. He waa 
a vice-president of the British Temperance 
League to the time of his death, which took 
place at h is residence, Ribbledale Place, Preston, 
February 7th, 1H88, at the age of seventy-four 

BuuEB MtLLKR WBs bom at Carlisle, Sep- 
tember 19th, 1808. At an early age he was 
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abAndoned hy hia fatlier, aud was placed in 
the workhouse at Blnckbum, where he cod- 
tioued for some time. Eventiinlly he ran 
away and tramped to Manchester, the journey 
occupying two days aud a half. Here he got 
employmeut in a cotton factory at half a crown 
a week. In 1837 he was settled in Loudon, 
and followed the business of a, hair-dresser, 
when his mind was impressed with the truths 
of the Christian religion, to which he yielded, 
and afterwards became a member of Craven 
Chapel. lu IMCi he became one of the agents 
of the London City Missinn, and held that 
position till his death. He was an earnest, 
zealous teetotaller, and did good service to 
the cause. On the 5th of June, 1847, he was 
proceeding by rail to Mauchester to attend 
his mother's funeral, when he was killed by a 
collision at Wolverton station, in tlie thirty- 
ninth year of hia age. 

Few men are more tried and tempted than 
omnibus-drivers and cabmen, yet some of these 
have, by temperance, industry, and economy, 
with tact and energy, raised themselves to 
positions of trust, wealth, and comfort An 
ikpt illustration is given in the BriiiMh Viorhnan 
for May, 1857. 

Joseph Powell, the well-known six-day 
London cabman, was a roan who for years 
had never entered a place of worship, having 
Jived a life of dissipation, working all days 
alike. One Sunday evening, when passing 
along Liverpool Street, King's Cross, he ' 



arrested by the singing of the children at a 
Sunday-school anniversary. He went into the 
chapel, and returned home a new man. He 
at once began a new life, and by temperance 
aud religion became respected and successful. 
Instead of being a, seven-days' driver of a 
shabby hired cab, he became owner of sixteen 
cabs and twenty-niue horses, and to ensure 
rest and recuperation of waaWd energy both 
he and his horses rested on the Sabbath- 
One of the most useful and successful workers 
in the west of EnglaJid was Thomas Keht the 
gardener, who iii early life was given to habits 
of dissipation, but was arrested in hia wild 
career by a sermon he heard ou the prodigal 
son. He became an ardent teetotaller, and 
iin active, practical Christian. After his da/s 
work Wits ended he spent most of his evenings 
in promoting temperance or in visiting the 
homes of working men, carrying them some 
of hia choice plants, or colling to see how 
some old favourite was thriving, at the same 
time losing no opportunity of saying a kind 
word or giving friendly advice and gentle 
admonition. Many homes were blest and 
brightened through his timely efforts, and 
many honest tears were shed when the tid- 
ings came that good Thomas Kent was dead. 
Eternity alone can reveal all the good that 
has been done by men whose names were 
little known beyond their own immediate 
circle, but whose " works do follow them." 
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Ab (.iiowu in the works of Dr. F. E, Leea 
nuil otliei'4, und in the experience of hU whu 
hftve studied the history of the queation and 
cai'efultj noted its progress, the f&ct Las been 
fully demonstrated thnt, wherever the t«in- 
perance movement haa hud fair ptay, and has 
been zealously and actively worked for h. serieu 
ot years, the conviction has forced itself upon 
the minds of its trne friends and supporters 
thnt moral suasion alone would never enuli- 
cate or remove the evils of intempei'auce. 
The great Irish apostle of tempemnce, Father 
Mathew, felt and acknowledged this, and bo 
alau did the active friends of the luoveuient 
in America. 

In the hftcenCh report of the American 
Temperance Union the following striking 
pnasage occurs: — ''The committee feel no dis- 
position to paEs lightly by the evil, or to over- 
rate the work accomptished. Intemperance 
ia most ajipalliug in onr land. Its enginery 
is tremendous. The capital invested in the 
traffic it is impossible to estimate. Moral 
iiituion hat weU-nigk dons iu wort." 

In addressing the legislative society of 
MtissachuBetta, S, C. Alien, a veteran reformer, 
said : " Litlle mon could be doiie mitkout more 
effieietU lei/itlation." 

Thus the necessity for legislation on the 
subject forced itself upon the minds of men 
of thought and earnest purpose, and the cry 
ot "No license '." was raised in several of the 



municipalities ol Maine, Georgia, Masaaohu- 
sette, Connecticut, &c., and the number c>f 
licenses were ^eatly reduced. 

In 1839 action was commenced by a gentle- I 
man whose name is almost as familiu- to 
active friends of temperance iu Great Britain 
and Ireland as it is to the Americans them- 
selves. Who, having seen and heard the Hon. 
Neal Dow, the father of the Maine Law, does ] 
not witli pleasure remember the genial smil- 
ing countenance and agreeable manners of 
this earnest, devoted, and energetic friend 
and advocate of tempei-ance and prohibition) 

Neal Dow was born at Portland, the capi- 
tal of the state of Maine, America, March 
2(Hh, 1804. His parents were members of 
the Society of Friends, and his father, JosJah 
Duw, who lived to the age of ninety-three, 
was in business as a tanner. Abstinence from 
ardent spirits being the rule of the housthoUl, 
Neal Dow embraced the principle with ardour 
and intelligence, and became one of the early I 
and zealous adherents of the temperance move- 
ment in America. 

Neal was put to his father's business. At 
an assistant, and afterwards he beonoie pro* 
prietur of one of the largest tanneries iu th3 
state of Maine. Keen in bis perceptive facul- 
ties, Neal Dow was not slow to see the full < 
force of total .ibslinence, and warmly assi: 
iu the promotion of the Maine Teniperanes I 
Union and other elforts. Mr. Dow was 
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an actire worker in the Wfisbujgtoiilati movF- 
iiieiit, and in fact in every other effort to re- 
lieve his countTj from the curse of inteniper- 

A circumstance occurred, however, which 
stirred his whole faculties, and led him to pon- 
der over the subject. In 1839 he succeeded 
in inducing the aldermen of Portland, Maine, 
to refer the question of "license or no license" 
to the decision of the citizens, when the result 
was 599 votes for " license," and 564 for "no 
license," or a majority .of 35 votes in favour of 
liceusing. Nothing duunted by thia result he 
kept "pegging away," and in 1843 another 
effort wag made to ascertain the opinions of 
the citizens of Portland, The result thia time 
was that a majority of 440 rotes decided that 
the traffic ii> intoxicating liquors should be 
treated as au illegal pursuit. Now the battle 



During this jieriod of four years the Waah- 
iugtonian movement wiis doing a. grand moral 
work in America, and few men laboured with 
more eamestnees and enthusiasm than did 
Mr, Dow, but he saw clearly that unless the 
temptations to drink were removed out of the 
way the work would be almost in vain, and 
therefore, heedless of the heavy odds against 
him, be took deciiled action, and became the 
recognized "apostle of prohibition," 

In a paper contributed to the Jriih Templar 
for August Ut, 1877, the Hev. Robert Pater- 
ton, speaking of the Maine law and its origin, 
gives the following interesting piuticulars; — 

"The origin of the prohibitory law for 
Maine interested us much. We said to the 
father of this celebrated measure one evening 
at tea; 'Please tell us, general, did the pro- 
hibitory law for Maine originate wholly in 
your own mind, and on what occasion did it 
seem to spring up I' ' I'll soon tell you that.' 
he replied. 'One Saturday night a poor 
woman came to my house, beseeching me to 
go and intercede with a publican on her 
behalf. Her husband drank heavily, and left 
the most of his money with that publican 
week after week. She had asked him with 
teats not to gWe her husband any more drink. 
He disregarded her tears and misery, and she 
came to me to go and plead for her, I went 
at once to the rum-seller. He not only turned 
a deaf ear to my solicitations, but also, 
although I was mayor at the time, became 
impudent, telling me tliot 'he was licensed to 
■ell, that he had no business with the private 



allairs of his customers, and that he would 
continue to sell to whomsoever came to buyl' 
My soul,' said the general, 'was stirred 
within me. and looking in bis face I said. 
'By the help of God, I'll change that law.' 
I came borne and prayed. That night on my 
bed the prohibitory liquor law in all its essen- 
tial features rose up distinctly in my mind. 
The legislature tor the state was then sitting. 
By the following Saturday I had the hill 
shaped, and appeared before them, I was 
told that I must have it printed and on tlie 
table before them by nine o'clock on Monday 
morning, else they could not entertain it for 
that session. It was printed on Saturday 
evening after working hours, and was In the 
hands of honourable membere on Monday 
morning, ' It seems a reasonable bill,' they 
said. It was read and considered clause by 
clause, once, twice, the third time, nud passed 
with only one dissenting roice.'" But it was 
not p.n«aed so easily by the senate, for they 
threw it out in 1844 (the first time it was 
before them). 

Not dislieartenei], the agitation was carried 
on for two more years, and in 1846 a law 
was passed pronouncing the comnioa sale 
of intoxicating liquors totally illegal It was 
hardly what Mr. Dow desired; he called it 
"the first blow only" that would be struck 
against the drink traffic in the stale of 
Moiue. In 1849 a new bill was introduced 
and passed both houses, but was vetoed by 
the governor. Next year Mr. Dow brought 
in a bill of his own drafting, which was lost 
in the senate by a tie vote. In ISSl he was 
elected mayor of Portland, On the 25th 
of May he again introduced his bill, and 
after being strongly opposed, it passed the 
lower house by eighty -six votes to forty, 
and the senat« by eighteen votes to ten. The 
governor signed it on the 2d June, 1851. Mr. 
Dow was now placed in a peculiar jb sitiou. 
As mayor he would have to see to the en- 
forcement of his own measure, but by tad 
, and gentleness he succeeded in idmost ban- 
ishing the traffic from Portland. Tlie results 
I were so happy that other towns were 1«1 to 
I enforce the new law, and with similar results; 
I wherever the authorities did their duty, pub- 
' lie sentiment sustained the law. 
I Aiiimnted by the success of prohibition in 
j Maine, otiier states and territories took actiou 
. to secure tlie [lassage of a similar law, and in 
I March, 1852, a law vassed both hooses of the 
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legislature of Minnesota, with a proviso that it 
be submitted to the people, and they at once 
gave it their sanction, so that it became the 
law of the territ^iry. In the same month, viz. 
March 7th, 1852, a similar law was passed for 
Rhode Island, and in May, 1852, the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, after considerable ex- 
citement and the receipt of monster petitions, 
passed the Maine Law, with certain stipula- 
tions for the manufacture and use of alcoholic 
liquor for all necessary and useful purposes. In 
January, 1855, it was amended by the addi- 
tion of a section relating to the seizure of 
liquor, and certain stringent penalties, includ- 
ing a clause making the seller liable to be 
sued by the xdfe of the drinker, when dam- 
ages could be proved to be the result of his 
drinking. 

In December, 1852, Vermont obtained this 
protective law, and Michigan soon followed 
suit In March, 1854, a prohibitory law passed 
the New York legislature with large majori- 
ties, but was vetoed by Gk)vemor Seymour, 
and this action on his [mrt lost him his office 
at the next election. In March, 1855, the 
question was again brought in, a prohibi- 
tory bill was passed by large majorities, and 
on April 3d Governor Myron H. Clark at- 
tacheil his signature. On the 8th of February, 
1855, the state of Indiana also passeil a pro- 
hibitory law, and on the 12th of April, 1855, 
Iowa by law declared the common sale of in- 
toxiciiting liquors a nuisance that ought to be 
prevented. On the 10th of March, 1855, the 
legislature of Wisconsin had passed a similar 
liiw, but it was vetoed by the governor. 

To save themselves from being invaded by 
the rum-sellers and rum-drinkers of Iowa, 
who could easily cross into their territory, the 
people of Nebraska adopted prohibition ; and 
on the 13th of August, 1855, the last of the 
New England states. New Hampshire, declared 
for prohibition. This was considered a great 
victory, as the two previous assemblies had 
passed the bill, but the senate in both instances 
negatived it. 

By this time thirteen states had by law 
branded the traffic in intoxicating liquors as 
one dangerous and inimical to the well-being 
of the community. The result was a remark- 
able change in the condition of the people. 
All the powers of the liquor interest, how- 
ever, were brought to bear upon the question, 
and in some cases successful attempts were 
made to secure the repeal or nio<.iitication of 



what was commonly denomiiiated the Maine 
Law. This law was not onif onn in the several 
states, although the principle was the same. 

The enemies of the law in the state of New 
York carried the matter into the Court ci 
Appeal, and on the 29th of March, 1856, that 
court decided that the law was anoonstita- 
tional, on the ground that the various pro- 
visions, prohibitions, and penalties contained 
in the act substantially destroyed the property 
in intoxicating liquors already possessed, in 
violation of the terms and spirit of the con- 
stitutional provisions; and also that no dis- 
crimination was made between liquors pos- 
sessed and those which might hereafter come 
into possession. Five of the judges united in 
this decision (yet for different reasons) and 
three judges dissented. Immediately the de- 
cision of the court was made known a new 
bill was introduced into both houses, but 
failed to pass, the anti-slavery question being 
then the one absorbing topic. 

The laws of Michigan and Delaware, which 
were similar to the law of New York, were 
the same year declared constitutional by the 
supreme courts of those states. In the spring 
of 1856 the state of Maine also witnessed 
disaster, for the legislature repealed the Maine 
Law — which had run well for five years — and 
established license. This victory for the liquor 
traffic was but short-lived, for in the autumn 
the temperajice reformers succeeded in elect- 
ing a temperance legislature. (American Cen- 
tennial Temperance Volume^ 1877, pp. 474- 
478.) 

As in all other stages of temperance effort, 
80 also in this, time and experience were neces- 
sary to enable the principle of prohibition to 
grow and develop itself, and to successfully 
cope with the formidable opposition it had to 
encounter. A huge and profitable monopoly 
is not easily swept aside, and all the wealth 
and influence of the traffic was brought to bear 
upon the efforts of the temperance reformers. 

That the action taken by Neal Dow and his 
friends was endorsed by some of the best 
friends of the movement in other states, is 
clearly proved by the utterances of such men 
as Lucius Manlius Sargent, author of the early 
and popular American Temperance Tales, an^ 
others. 

One of the most brilliant and popular tem- 
perance orators that ever stood on the ros- 
trum was E. H. Uniac of Boston, whose life 
was one continuous struggle. He had been a 
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victim to (Iriuk, and Buflered iintolil ngony iu 
hia efforts to combat the appetite. The luet 
yeiLr of hh life was an agoniziiig warfare 
iigaiiiet the diimon; weeks of sohemess, then 
a, yieldiiig to temptation, followed by tb» 
faithful watchingH of friends. "Those whb 
knew him best, loved him most." He died 
nu the 2l8t October, IflfiO. 

Of the many champions of prohibition in 
America we may mention James Black of 
Pennsylvania; A. M. Powell of New York; 
W. H. Burleigh of Brooklyn; Hev. G. Clay 
Smith of Ohio; William J, Groo, of MiJdle- 
ton. New York; and the Hon. Henry Wilson 
of Massachusetts. 

W. H. Butu-EioH of Brooklyn was one of 
the earlieet chamjiions of the temperance 
cause, editing tempei-ance papers, travelling 
secretary and lecturer of the New York Stale 
Teniiierftace Society, and a poet of no mean 
order. His poem, "The Rum Fiend," waa 
very popular, being published and widely 
circnlated by the National Society. He died 
in Bi-ooklyn, March 18th, 1871, aged fifty-nine 

During the same year several other early 
uiid laborious workers were called to their 
rewartL On the 1st of .Jamiary, 1871, John 
Tappan of Boston died at a good old age. In 
the same month E. C. Delavan passed away. 

We have also to notice here the Ebv. Green 
Clay Smith, formerly General G. C. Smitli, 
wIjo was nominated for president, waa once 
a member of Coni,'rBss, and formerly a pro- 
minent tnember of the National Divbion of 
Sons of Teu]>erance. He became a Baptist 
minister, and in 1874 was G.W.C. Templar 
of the Good Templars of Kentucky. 

William J. GHOO,of Middleton, New York, 
was an ardent prohibitionist, and at the Tem- 
perance Electoral Convention of New York in 
1875, when caiididateB tor state offices were 
oomiunted, he headed the list 

The Hon. Hknbt Wilhos was president of 
the Congressional Temperance Society formed 
at Washington in February, 1866, and did 
much to further the interests of the move- 
ment throughout the United States. He was 
bom at Farmiugton, New Hampshire, Febm- 
ary 16tb, 1812; removed to Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, when twenty-one, to learn the art of 
shoemaking, after which he became a master 
shoemaker. He enteied the Massachusetts 
legislature iu 1840, and was for eight succes- 
sive yeara a member of that body — four as 
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id four as senator. In 16&5 
elected to the United States senate as 
of Edward Everett, wherein he 
continued to serve as senator until 1874, when 
be resigned to take the chair of vice-president 
on the 4th of March. He was a steady, pru- 
dent, and consistent advocate of total absti- 
nence principles, and at the time of his death 
was president of the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society. He died at Washington in 
November, 1875, at the age of sixty-three 

Gbbhit Smith was bom in Utica, March 
6th, 1797, his father being a wealthy land- 
owner possessing estates in almost every 
county in the slat«, and in nearly all the 
states in the Union. In 1618 he graduated 
at Hamilton College and studied for the law, 
but did not choose to be admitted to the bar 
until he had attained the age of fifty -six 
years. He supplied large sums of money for 
the removal of coloured people to Africa, and 
iu 1848 gave two hundred tlioosand acres of 
laud, in parcels averaging fifty acres each, 
for the settlement of poor whites and blacks. 
During the civil war he strongly sustained 
the Union, and at its close he magnanimously 
joined with Horace Greely in signing the bail- 
bond of Jefferson Davis. He spoke with great 
piiwer and wrote effectively in favour of the 
summary suppression of all dram-ahoiis. He 
published several interesting works, notably 
Sjieecfieg in Congraa, The Religion of Seaton, 
i^>eecAex and Lrtleri, and Correspondeaee leilh 
Albert Barnes. He died in the city of New 
York, December SStb, 187^ at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 

The Hon. Woodbubt Davis, of Portland, 
Maine, was "a staunch pillar of prohibition 
in Maine," who entered into rest August 13th, 
1871, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

In 1872 death laid his hand upon the 
Hon. Hobaci! Okselt, familiarly known as 
" Uncle Horace." He was founder and editor 
of the Tribune, and from the very first waa 
thoroughly with the temperance reform, with 
voice and pen striving to further its inter- 
ests. Like Abraham Lincoln he sprang from 
obscurity, was cradled iu poverty, and worked 
his way up by sheer braiu power. He waa 
also excessively simple, democratic and home- 
spun in mannei-H and dress, full of quaint dry 
humour, had intensely worm sympathies, and 
waa a etattnch teetoieUUr. 

The Hon, William A, Bcckjuoham was 
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gne of tlioiie who, crccupyuig a dutiuguislied 
position in public life, preseuted a cooHpicuous 
Rud honourable eknniple of total abstinence 
from all intAxicating liquors. For eight yeara 
he held the office of governor of the Btnte of 
Connectieut, was president of the Connecticut 
Temperance Union, and held offices in the 
church and in society, He died February 
4th, 1875, aged eeventy-one years. 

In 1S66 a few friends of teni]}ertLuce met in 
New York, and determined to ninke an efTart 
to form nn American national tempeiaiice 
society so comprehenflive and practical that 
all the friends of temperance in religious 
denominations and temperance organizations 
could unite. 

Arrangements were made, nod a convention 
held on the lat of August, im5, which waa 
largely attended by representative men and 
women from all parts of the land. There the 
matter was thoroughly discussed, and resoKi- 
tions adopted appointing a " provisional com- 
mittee" to mnture a pLin and perfect an 
organization fur a "national temperance aa- 



culation o£ temperance litd'atnre, by the lue of th 
pledge, and by all other methode calculated to t1 
move the evil from the oi 



During the coarse of the discuasioa on this 
question the Eev. Theodore L. Cujler, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, very wisely and discreetly 
pointed out the necessity for such a union, 
and the advisability of having a settled pecu- 
uiai^ basis. He observed: "We cannot de- 
pend upon two or three princely givers" 
(alluding to the munificence of E. C. Debvan, 
Hon. W, E. Dodge, and others). " We want 
to build temperance as Etome built cathedrals, 
by a great number of small sums flowing in 
through rivulet*. We want local organizatiooa 
having a centre, with regular gifts, steady and 
constant; not au intermittent spring gushing 
up in ten thousand dollars to-day, followed by 
a drought of five years. We want, I repeat, 
steady gifts, systematically raised and care- 
fully expended in such an effective manner 
as to tell all through the nation." 

An influential committee was appointed, 
and on the 11th of Octoljer, 1865, a constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers and committee 
elected. 

The following is the object and pledge of 
the society;— 

• AHide 11.— Object. 

"The object shall be to pmninte the esQEe of 
totnl BbBtinence from the use, manufacture, and 
Bale of all intoxicatiDg drinks kb a beverage. 

"This Bball be ;tone bv the oublication and cir. 



"ArtidtJlL—Plalgt. 

" No person Bh>U be a member of thii society I 
who does not subBcribe to the following pledge^ 1 
n.melj:_ 

"We, the undeiaigned, do agree that we will 
not oae intoxienting liquors as a beversge, not 
traffic in them; that we will not provide them u 
an article of entertainment or for peraons ii 
employment; and that id all suitable way* we will 
dlBCoutitenance their uBe throughout the Country." 

The Hon. William E. Dodge was elected.! 
president; a number of influential gentlemen 1 
and clergymen as vice-presidents; W. A. 
Booth, of New York CSty, treasurer; t 
T. Sheffield, assistant-treasurer; Eev. J. B. 
Dunn, temporary corresponding secretary ; 
J. N. Steams, publishing agent; and George I 
E. Sickela, financial agent, with a most i 
ential and thoroughly representative boanl of 1 
:uauageiB. 

The National Temperance Advocate for ' 
adults, and the ToxUM Temperance Ba 
for children and youths, were commenced aa 
monthly organs of the society, the Journal of 
the American Temperance Union being mt 
with the Advocate. 

The first publication of the society, apart 
from the monthly orgnu, was a four-page i 
tract by the Eev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., entitled 
" A Shot at the Decanter," and the first book J 
was SaripCure Tettimony <yai)ut hUoxiaitiny 1 
Wine. 

Mr. Peter Cartbr, as chairman of the 
publication committee, with the Ebv. W, 
W. Newell, D.D., Chablbb Jbwitt, M.D., 
David Hiplet, J. N. Stearks, corresponding 
secretary, and otfaera, did grand work for the 
society. 

The Hos, William E. Doeqe, for many 
years president of the National Temperance 
Society of America, was for over fifty-seven 
years officially identified with the temperance 
movement. His father, an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church in New York city, was a very 
strict temperance man in the early days of 
temperance societies, and kept a small keg of 
New Eiigland rura and gin, which waa to be 
dealt out by order of the physicians. His 
apples were made into cider and freely used, I 
and some choice Madeira wine was kept on 
the sideboard for visitors, ministers, &c. 
lived lone enough, however, to become oni 
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the Htrongest advocates ot tutal abe 
and his Bon William waa pnictically a. life- 
abstainer. 

On the formation of the National Temper- 
ance Society and Piiblicatiou House at New 
York in 1865 Mr. W. E. Dodge waa one of the 
acting committee, and woe afterwards elected 
president. He died February 9th, 1883, at 
the age of eighty yeare. 

Chakles Jewitt, U.D,, waa a fncetioiis, 
philosophicnl, and devoted champion of total 
abstinence principles. In 1826, at tile request 
of hig father, be wrote an address to the 
anthorities of the town of Lisbon, Connecti- 
cut, where he then lived, in which he endea- 
voui-ed to show the folly and wjckedneas of 
granting licenses to sell Intoxicating liquors. 
This waa written in verse and printed for 
private circulation. Soon after this he went 
to PittsGeld, Massochusette, to attend a course 
of medicul lectures, and while there heard the 
famooB Bev. Nathaniel Hewitt, D.B., on 
temperance, and at once adopted his views. 

In 1629 Mr. Jewitt began the practice of 
medicine at East Greenwich, Bhode Island, 
and soon afterwards married a lady who 
bravely stood by him and inspired bim vntb 
hope and faith, in the struggle he had to 
encounter against the liquor traffic. 

In IS35 he became "a staunch teetotaller," 
and in 183E> wrote an address in verae to the 
liquor-sellers, which was widely circulated. 

lu 1837 Dr. Jewitt gave up his practice aa 
a physician and became agent for the Rhode 
Inland State Temperance Society, while in 
IbAU he became an agent of the Massachusetts 
Temperance Union, in the intereats of which 
be laboured for many years. Like numerous 
others who worked in the cause for its own 
snke, the doctor was often in pecuniary straits, 
and bad numerous wonderful deliverances. 
lu 1649 H. N, Bigelow, S. Hai-ris, and othera 
presented bim with a purse containing ICK^O 
dollars, with which a small farm was pur- 
chased for him in Miltbury, Massachusetts, 
which was his home until 1^54, While hard 
pressed for means to meet his payments a 
generous donation of 5(Ki dollars reached bim 
from John B. Gough, and a similar amount 
from L M. Sargent. He was "a bright and 
shining light in the (irmanient of progress 
and reform, working cheerfully, constantly, 
and courageously until the time of his death, 
which occurred April 3d, 1879" (Condensed 
from Pea Porlraili, pp. 124-130), 

Vol. n. 



On the list of American temperance divinee 
and proniineut workers we have the Rbv. 
J. B. WAKELKy of New York, who was on£ 
of the veteran pioueers of total abstinence 
author of the Temperance Ci/clopirdia, pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society 
and Publication House in 18TS. In the pre- 
face to this work the author says; " Forty-four 
years ago I signed the temperance pledge." 
And the Rev, J. B. Dunn, D.D., aaya; " Aa a 
clergyman through a long period of active ser- 
vice, as a co-worker with varioua temperance 
organizations, and as an autlior, he has been a 
most valuable coadjutor in the cause of temper- 

The Esv. D. C. Ba.bcock, corresponding 
secretary of the National Christian Temper- 
ance Alliance, formed at Kttaburg, May, 1876, 
gives the following epitome of its nature and 
object*. He says; "The 'object' of the Alli- 
ance and its 'methods of work' are given in 
the second and fourth articles of the Consti- 
tution aa follows: — 

- ArtieU l/.—Objfcl. 

"The object shall be to brEng the influence of 
the whole Chriatian Church and all friends of 
humanity to bear directly and steadily agninst 
every part of this vile 'liquor Bjitem ' until the 
principles ot total abstinence and prohibitiou ihall 
unjverailly pceveiL 

" Artidt IV.-^iletkod, of Work, 

"It is not the aioi of the National Chriatiau 
Ttmpemiice Alliance to effeot an or^tanixatioti out- 
side and Independent of the Church of Chriet, but 
to organize and unite the churches themselveB In 
sggreuive temperance work; and it is therefore 
expected that the National Chriatian Temperance 
Alliuice and all its auxiliaries will labour zealously 
and perairtcntly, rnitrommelled by denominational 
prefereoces, to advance this important port of 
Christian work by private, family, and pubtio 
prayer; by personal i^ffort with thoee who have 
fallen, and to preTOnt othen from falling; by the 
careful tr«ning of the yoong in the principles of 
total sbstineoce; by the widest posaible distribu- 
tion of temperance papers and publications; by 
BQCh prayerful and caretnl use of the suffrage on 
tbE part of those intrusted with it as shall place 
only good and reliable friends of the temperance 
movement in positions of public trust; and by any 
and every means that enligbtoned and consecrated 
minds and hearta may devise tor aBcuring Che tri. 
umphs of this cause." 

At the hrst anniversary of the Alliance, 
held in Pittaburu, May 10th and 11th, 1876, 
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AD intereBting report waa presBnted, atiowiug 
that state auxiliarieB had been organized in 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
and county alliances had been formed in the 
above states. 

The Rbv. E. E. Swiit, D.D., Alleghany, 
Pennaylvania, was re-elected president, with 
the Rev. W. T. Wylie of Chamberaburg, Pa., 
and one from puch o[ the other states, as vice- 
presidenta. Rev. R, A. Brows, D.D. of New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, was elected recording 
secretary, and Bev. D. C. Babcock of Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., as corresponding 

Another active worker waa the Rbv. Peter 
Strtker, S.D., of Saratoga, who for many 
years labonred incessantly amongst Uie young 
anil strove to push forward the work of tem- 
perance amongat them. He was one of the 
editors of the National Temperance Society's 
publications, an active member of the execu- 
tive committee, a facile writer, and an eloquent 
popular speaker. 

The Rbv. J. M. Wa].dbn, D.D., of Ohio, 
was the writer of a paper read at the Inter- 
national Tem perance Con ference, Philadelph ia, 
1876, on " The Malt Liquor Question," which 
shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, and was a zealous, vigorous, and 
valuable advocate of total abstinence and pro- 
hibition. 

The Rkv. J. B. Ddnn, D.D., of Boston, is 
one of the later historians of the temperance 
movement in America, and to his sketch in the 
CeiUenniai Temperance Volame we are indebted 
tor many of the particulars given in these 
pugps. It has only one defect, and that is its 
brevity, nevertheless it is comprehensive and 
intensely interesting, Dr. Dunn has from the 
conimencement been an earnest, active official 
member of the National Temperance Society, 
and of other temperance and prohibition or- 
gan izations. 

The Rbv. A. A. Miner, D.D., of Boston, is 
another able, zealous, and aucceasful worker, 
and an ardent prohibitiouist. He contributed 
a paper to the before-mentioned international 
conference entitled "Is Prohibition the True 
Legislative Poljcyj" and to those who have 
any doubts on the question we say — read it, 
as given in the Centunnial Vdume, pp. 70-77. 

The Eet. TuEonoRK L. CurLER, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, New York, waa bom at Aurora. 
state of New York, January 10th, 1B22, and 
graduated at Princet«n College in 1341, Bt 



passed the following year abroad, writing occa- 
sional sketches of travel for the newspapers. 
He visited various parts of Scotland at the 
time of Father Mathew's reception there, 
making an interesting speech at the Glasgow 
meeting. 

Returning to America he entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and graduated in May, 
1848. After preaching a short time in the 
Wyoming Valley, he entered upon the pastor- 
ate of the Presbyterian Church, Burlington, 
New Jersey. Soon afterwards he became 
pastor of a church in Trenton, New Jersey, 
and in IS53 he accepted a call to the Market 
Street Reformed Dutch Church, New York, 
taking the pulpit formerly occupied by Chan- 
cellor Ferris. In April, 18G0, he became the 
paaCorof Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, which became one of the largest 
in the Presbyterian Church. He received his 
degree of D.D. from Princeton College some 
years ago. 

Dr. Cuyler's contributions to the temper- 
ance and religious literature of the day are 
numerous and rich, and have been widely 
circulated. Only recently he resigned his pas- 
torate, and took a most affectionate farewell 
of the church and congregation to whom he 
has successfully minisl«red for so many yean. 

Now, we have not selected these clergymen 
of different churches because they were mora 
excellent tlian their brethren, but because 
they are reprcsenlative and accessible. To 
give even the names of all the advocates of 
temperance among the clergymen of America 
would be a hiborious task. Yet we must 
here notice a few who have passed to their 
reward whose names and work have not been 
mentioned in these pages. 

The Rev. Georoe Dufpiblo, D.D., was * 
leader in the Presbyterian Chiirch, a brave 
champion of true temperance, a lifelong ad- 
vocate, and an able contributor to temperanott 
literature. He was one of the first in Americ* 
to adopt the principles, and ia said to have 
been "the first who laid their foundations 
deep in the teachings of Scripture. To his 
early investigations of the Scripture testimony 
on this subject the friends of temperance are 
indebted for the fulness of light with which 
this subject is flooded." Amongst other works 
of his, The Bible Rule of Tanperanet, published 
by the National Teni|>erance Society, is worthy 
of special commendation. Dr. Duffield 
struck down by paraljvis while making ad 
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addresa of weleorae to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Aa»ociatioM in Detroit, Juue S4th, 1868, 
mil carried home, vhere he died shortlj' after- 

Tiie Rev. Georoe Teabb was for twenty- 
fire yenrs an earnpst and effective advcrcate of 
temperance, and he was also well known ns 
an ailvDCRt« against the u«e of tobacco. He 
looked upon strong drink and tobacco an 
twin evils, companions or co-workere together 
againut the health aod well-being of humanity. 
He died January a4th, 1^76, 

TLe Bev. Israel S. Dieul was a miBeionary 
who rendered valuable service to the temper- 
ance cause in America aud other countries. 
" A mail of quick intelligence, of great moral 
courage, of fervent religious convictions, he 
cariied with him, and defended with t«lling 
effect, often in the face of much personal dan- 
ger in the presence of its enemies, the banner 
of total abstinence, un the Pacific coast and 
in foreign countries, through which he tra- 
velled extenrnvelj." He died January 4th, 
1875, at the early age of forty-nine years. 

The Bbv. John CiiAirBKtts, D.D., of Phihi- 
delphia, was another heroic worker who died 
towards the close of 1 S76. The Rev. Dr. Cu jler 
pays this tribute to his memory: "How well I 
remember the temperance campaigns in which 
we used to fight together five-and- twenty 
years ago. We then called him the 'Old 
Warhorae,' and he loved to smell the battle 
afar off and the shouting. His own ' neck was 
clothed with thunder.' The speechea I have 
heard from him in Trenton, N. J., were among 
the grandest appeals for total abstinence I 
have ever listened to." 

The Rev. Edwin L. Jones was for several 
years a district secretary of the National Tem- 
perance Society, and a devoted Christian tem- 
perance worker, whose special attention was 
given to the diBsemination of Sunday-school 
and other tempera:ice literature. He also 
passed away in 1875. 

The Rev. N. S. S. Beuan, D.D,. was an 
eminent example of coiaistent teetotolism, 
and an early and tearless champion of tem- 
perance. He died on the 8th of August, 
1871, in the eighty-aiith year of his age. 

Father Taixor was one of the most active, 
vigorons, and outspoken temperance advo- 
cates in the United States. Dr.CharlesJewett, 
in his /"orty Ytars' Fiykt mlh the Drink De- 
mon, says: "Father Taylor's name and fame 
had reached distant states and cities, and dis- 



tinguished scholars and statesmen would, when 
in Boston on the Sabbath, find their way to 
the Mariners' Cliajtel to listen to the man of 
the sea, who got his diploma before the mast, 
whose theology was about as variable as the 
wind and the weather, and yet whose earnest- 
ness and native eloquence had power to ch}i- 
tivate and hold in rapt attention, often for a 
full hour, the most gifted and highly culti- 
vated in the land, while bringing tears to the 
eyes of broneed and hard men, as he cheered 
the desponding, startled the thoughtless and 
indifferent, and awakened in the breasU of 
many of the charmed circle before him aspini- 
tions for a higher and better life." 

At the sessiou of the New England Con- 
ference in Newbury port in 1851, Father Tny- 
lar spoke for nearly two hours on temperance. 
A minister who was present sayH: — 

" He charged home upon the drunkard- 
maker the crimes for which he is the respon- 
sible agent, and in that long list of crimes he 
found every species of reckless, cruel, aud 
abominable villany; and in summing up de- 
chired that Satan would protest against com- 
panionship with such miscreants, and would 
regard it as an additional affliction of punish- 
ment to be compelled to receive them within 
the predncts of hell." This extraordinary man 
died early in 1872, aged seventy-seven years. 

Believing that the experiences of the war 
had very considerably reduced tlie moral sen- 
sibilities, and partially if not wholly destroyed 
the effects of their early training in reference 
to alcoholic liquors amongst those who had 
been in active service, some of the friends of 
temperance thought it necessary to take action 
to restore the country to its former position. 
This necessity was felt more keenly in tlie 
Southern States, where the temperance socie- 
ties had suffered immeasurably. 

A convention was held in the city of Poiera- 
burg, Va., November B9th, 1865, when it was 
decided to organize a new temperance order, 
entitled "The Friends of Temperance.'' It 
was confined to white persons only, a sejiarate 
order called " Sous of the Soil " having been 
organized for the coloured people, and is said 
to have "done immense good among that 
class of ]H!rsons in the South." The Friends 
of Temperance was founded as a religious, 
non- beneficiary temperance order, and in 
1876 reported that the Order had spread into 
eleven states, and eleven state councils had 
tieea organized. 
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From these organizations sprang a similar 
order called United Friends of Temperance, 
' having sixteen state councils. The original 
order had about 20,000 members, and the 
United Friends about the same. The two 
piincipal officers were Rev. George B. Wet- 
more, of Salisbury, N.C., president, and Rev. 
W. B. Wellons, D.D., of Suffolk, Va., secretary. 
The official organ, called the Friend of Tem- 
perance, was published by Rev. R. H. Whit- 
taker at Raleigh, North Carolina. 

As the result of a circular signed by several 
prominent temperance men, and issued in 
October, 1871, a meeting of representatives 
of the several temperance orders was held at 
C^hattanooga, Tennessee, November 22d, 1871, 
at which an organization was estiiblished under 
the name of the " Council of Temperance," the 
object of which was: "To present a united 
front to the enemy; to harmonize the tem- 
perance people of all orders; to deliberate 
and decide upon the most effectual agencies 
for the dissemination of correct temperance 
principles; to counteract the evil influences 
of inconsiderate temperance advocates, and 
repel all connection of temperance orders with 
denominations and political parties. ** 

Each state body was to be supreme in its 
own jurisdiction, while the several national 
temperance bodies were to exercise control 
over the passwords and private work only, 
while devoting their labours for the most part 
to missionary operations. 

The first officers were J. A. Jeffei-son of 
Virginia, president; Colonel J. J. Hickman 
of Kentucky and Dr. S. M. Angell of Louis- 
iana, vice-presidents, W. E. H. Searcy of 
Georgia, secretary. 

At a convention held in Chattanooga, 22d 
January, 1873, Isaac Litton, Past Moat Worthy 
Associate of the Sons of Tempei-ance, in the 
chair, "articles of union" were submitted and 
adopted, and the name changed to that of 
"The United Friends of Temperance," with 
a subordinate department or council, consist- 
ing of (a) The Council or Temperance, (6) 
The Council of Friendship. 

The motto of the Order was Temperance, 
Friendship, and Benevolence, but its member- 
ship was confined to white persons. 

In 1875 it was reported that the Order was 
firmly established in Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

In January, 1872, Mr. J. K. Osgood, of 



Gardiner, Maine, Inaugurated a reform move* 
ment among the drinking men of that town. 
He was himself a reformed drunkard. In 
fifteen years he had run down from the 
moderate, fashionable drinker of wine to the 
constant and immoderate drinker of whisky 
and rum. From a respectable business man 
he became gradually reduced to poverty and 
sorrow. In August, 1871, he found himself 
without friends, out of business, and his last 
dime spent for whisky. On returning home 
in that condition late at night, the sight of 
the wretched condition of his wife and home 
caused him to think, and then to resolve that, 
God bemg his helper, he would never drink 
again. A few months later he sought out an 
old chum, a lawyer, who had become as much 
demoralized by drink as himself, and after 
much entreaty he induced him to break oft 
drinking and to sign the pledge. Mr. Osgood 
then drew up the following invitation: — 

"REFORMER»S MEETING. 

"There will be a meeting of reformed 
drinkers at City Hall, Gardiner, on Friday 
evening, January 19th (1872), at 7 o'clock. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all occasional 
drinkers, constant drinkers, hard drinkers, and 
young men who are tempted to drink. Come 
and hear what rum has done for us." 

The meeting was a great success, eight of 
their old drinking companions signed the 
pledge at the close and agreed to join them. 

They then organized the Gardiner Reform 
Club, and soon had one hundred of their 
drinking companions enrolled among its mem- 
bei-s. The movement awakened much interest, 
especially among those addicted to drinking 
habits, and clubs multiplied rapidly; in a few 
months their membership had reached nearly 
20,000. In June, 1873, Mr. Osgood went out 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Tem- 
perance Alliance, dividing his labours for the 
year between the states of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. He organized about forty clubs in 
Massachusetts, and assisted by Mr. Drew, 
one of his converts, organized over a hundred 
clubs in New Hampshire. 

In the western states of Illinois, Iowa, &c., 
the reform movement was inaugurated and 
carried forward with great success by Mr. 
Francis Murphy, who was rescued by the 
grace of Gk)d, and the kindly interposition of 
a Christian brother, from liquor selling and 
drinking and the prison cell to do service for 
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God and huin&uit;. When hopelew and des- 
titute in the city of Portland, a good Chris- 
tian man named Mb. Stitrtevast viaited him 
in his prison cell, and invited him toareligious 
meeting held in the jitil. Here his heart waa 
melted, light broke iu upon hia mind, and 
on the following Sunday he prayed earnestly 
to God for deliverance from ain and the curse 
that bound him. Fi-om that time he was a 
new man, and in a speech delivered at the 
International Temperance Conference inPhila- 
delphia, Juue, 1876, he told his own story as 
given in the Centenntal Volume (pp. 232-236), 
eoncludiug with the following beautiful words 
of Whittier, the (Juaker poet;— 
" Forever ourx! forgood or ill, onus the burden liea; 
God's balance, watcbed by angel^ ia hung acroM 

SbaJl Justice, Truth, and Freedom torn the 

poUed and trembling wade ! 
Or shal! the Evil triumpli, and robber Wronir 

Shall the bru&tt Innd ti'er which uar Hag in starry 

■plendour waves, 
Forego through ui iU freedom, and bear the 

tread of slaves ! 

'The day i« breaking in the CMt of which the 

prophets told, 
And brightens up the sky of Time, the Chriatian 

Age of Gold ; 
Old Might to Right is yielding, battle blade to 

clerkly pen, 
Earth's manarcha are her peoples, and her aerEa 

stand up as men ; 

The mighty West shall blesa the Bast, and aea 




Foa We Are Fbei" 

Mr. Marphy laboured in New England, and 
wasforaome time president of the Old Orchard 
Beach Temperance Camp Meeting Association, 
thus becoming widely known and esteemed in 
both the east and western states. 

Another noteworthy aiid inlluential worker 
iu this movement waa Da. Eekrt A. Ret- 
(JOLDa, of Bangor, Maine. Dr. Eeynolda waa 
bom in Bangor in 183^, and inherited aa ap- 



petite f or strong drink, which increased with hia 
I yeai* and threatened his ruin. He graduated 
at Harvard Medical School, and afterwards 
served in the Union army aa surgeon til] the 
close of the war, when he waa honourably 
discharged and returned to practice as a phy- 
sician. The habit of intemperance increased, 
however, with him to such an extent as to 
seriously affect his bnaineas and disappoint 
his frienda He made repeated efforts to re- 
form and failed, then he resolved to aak God 
to help him to overcome the craving for drink, 
and, juat on the verge of a second attack of 
I ddirium tremeni, he knelt down in bis office 
I and pleaded with Goil, promising to publicly 
i sign the pledge, which he did two days later 
at a public meeting in the City Hull, held by 
I the Woman's Omaade of Bangor. No sooner 
I had he taken this step than he became a zealous 
worker for othere, and in response to an invi- 
tation given through the daily papers, eleven 
drinking men agreed to join him in forming 
the Bangor Reform Club, which waa organized 
September 10th, 18TJ, iifl motto being, "Dare 
to do Eight," Dr. Reynolds being chosen pre- 

He became an advocate of the cause, and was 
successful in organizing upwards of seventy 
reform clubs in Massachusetts up to July 
I8tb, 1870; and in August of that year he was, 
by unanimous vote, chosen president of the 
National Christian Temperance Camp Meeting 
Aesoeiatioii. 

In the reform clubs organized by Dr. Rey- 
nolds the membership waa limited to men 
over eighteen years of age who had been ad- 
dicted to drinking alcoholic beverages to a 
greater or less extent; women being admitted 
to public meetinga only, whilst Mr. Osgood 
and othere adtnitted woruen to business as 
well as public meetings. 

The common platform was total abstinence, 
reliance upon God'a help in all thing's, and 
missionary work to induce others to sign the 
pledge. The movement was a great success. 
It was the means of reforming some thousands 
of drunkards, and in blessing very many homes 
of the people. 
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As in America, so also in Great Britain, 
but to a much greater extent, the advocates 
of teetotalism were buoyed up with the hope 
that in a few years the movement would 
become popular, and that as a natural conse- 
quence the liquor traffic would cease to exist, 
because it would not only be repugnant to 
the community, but become unprofitable to 
the makers and vendors of alcoholic liquors. 
Alas ! they soon learned by bitter experience 
that as they plucked up one evil weed and 
endeavoured to plant good seed in the ground, 
others as obnoxious and deleterious quickly 
sprung up in its place; that while they were 
reclaiming drunkards and rejoicing at their 
success, the liquor traffic was daily producing 
new subjects for them to work upon. By 
this experience, therefore, they became con- 
vinced that if any permanent good was to be 
effected, they must strike at the root of the 
evil, and try to prohibit the traffic that has 
proved to be the greatest possible hindrance 
to our peace and prosperity as a nation, as 
well as the prolific source of untold misery to 
vast numbers of the people. 

The following extract from an essay entitled, 
"How to Stop Drunkenness,** by the late 
Charles Buxton, an eminent English brewer, 
confirms the truthfulness of the foregoing 
remarks. His statements cannot be charac- 
terized as the vain and foolish ravings of a 
crack-brained fanatical teetotaller, but rather 
as the solemn utterances of a man worthy 



of some respect and attention. Mr. Buxton 
says: — 

"It is in vain that every engine is set to 
work that philanthropy can devise, when those 
whom we seek to benefit are habitually tam- 
pering with their faculties of reason and will, 
soaking their brains with beer, or inflaming 
them with ardent spirits. The struggle of 
the school, the library, and the church all 
united against the beer-house and the gin- 
palace, is but one development of the war 
between heaven and hell. It is, in short, 
intoxication that fills our jails; it is intoxi- 
cation that fills our workhouses with poor. 
Were it not for this one cause, pauperism 
would be nearly extinguished in England. 
Looking then at the manifold and frightful 
evils that spring from drunkenness, we think 
we were justified in saying that it is the 
most dreadful of all the evils that affect the 
British isles. We are convinced that if a 
statesman who heartily wished to do the 
utmost good to his country were thoughtfully 
to inquire which of the topics of the day 
deserved the most intense force of his atten- 
tion, the true reply — the reply which would 
be exacted by full deliberation — would be 
that he should study the means by which 
this worst of plagues can be stayed. The 
intellectual, the moral, and the religious wel- 
fare of our people, their material comforts, 
their domestic happiness, are all involved. 
The question is, whether millions of our coun- 
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trToen ahonld be helped to become happier 
aod wiser; whether pauperisni, Inoacy, die- 
eiue, nod crime shall be diminished; whether 
multitudea of meu, wonieu, and children ahall 
be aided to escape from utter ruin of body 
and Honll Surely auch a question aa this, 
inclosing within its liuita consequencsB so 
momentous, ought to be weighed with earnest 
thought by all our patriots." 

The only practical and effective solution of 
that VBty serious inquiry that has yet been 
olfered appears in the declaration of prin- 
ciples of the organization instituted in Man- 
cLester, June Ist, 1853, and now known the 
world over as the United Kingdom Alliance 
for the total and immediate suppression of 
the liquor traffic. 

During the course of an address delivered 
in Exeter Hall, London, in 1662, Dr. F. R. 
Lees made the following statement. — "I 
recollect the first meeting of the United King- 
dom Alliance nine years ago, when I came 
from America to bear my testimony to the 
working of prohibition there. What took 
jilace before that I A Quaker, an honest, 
liumble servant of his Master, now gone to 
his rest, was impressed with the conviction 
that this country was groaning under a tre- 
mendous burden which was opposing all that 
was good. Mr. Card (the late Nathaniel 
('ard) consulted his friends respecting a meet- 
iug for a Maine Law, and was told that the 
scheme was a wild one. Only in one person — 
our brother Thomas H. Barker (secretary of 
the Alliance)— did he find a sympathizer. 
They formed a committee and inaugurated 
tliis movement, and behold the results." 

On Tuesday evening, October 25th, 1S53, a 
sermon was preached in Lever Street Chapel, 
Manchester, by the Rev. Jabez Bums, D.D., 
of London, from Proverbs xxxi. 5 (Brat clause), 
'■ Lest they drink, and forget the taw." Next 
tiioruiug upwards of seventy members of the 
council breakfasted together in the Atheuieum, 
George Street; and at half-past ten a confer- 
ence was held in the library-hall of the same 
Institution for the purpose of conferring on 
the business of the Alliance. The chair in 
the Srst instance was occupied by Samuel 
Bowly of Gloucester. 

After a short interval of silent prayer — a 
custom practised at all meetings of the coun- 
cil — the chairman brietly opened the business 
of the meeting. 

Samoel Pope, hon. secretary, read the 
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report of the executive committee, which 
stated that the council consisted of more than 
200 gentlemen, residing in every part of the 
United Kingdom. On the motion of J. 
Harvey, M.D., of Dublin, seconded liy Rev, 
D. M'Eae, M.A,, of Ghiagow, the report was 
unanimously adopted- 
Alderman Harrison of Wake&eld moved, 
and Joiin Everitt of Luton seconded the 
nomination of the following otticers of the 
Alliance: — President, Sir Walter Calverly 
Trevelyan; vice-presidents, Lawrence Hey- 
worth, M.P., R. D. Alexander, F. Schwann, 
Joseph Eaton, Rev. Wm. M'Kerrow, D.D., 
Bev. Berkeley Addison, M.A., Rev Patrick 
Brewster, Rev, Theobald Mathew, J.S. Buck- 
ingham, J. Simpson, J.F., J. Haughton, 
John Hope, Rev. Dr. W. Urwick, S. Bowly, 
Eev. Jabez Bums, D.D., Rev. Dr. Bates of 
Glasgow, W. H. Darby, Wales; executive 
committee, Wm. Harvey, Nathaniel Card, 
Samuel Pope, Rev. James Bardsley, M.A., 
Rev. Thomas Hacking, John Riley, W. Rowe, 
Henry Dixon, John Banning, Dr. Hudson, 
J. Inglis, Rev. Owen Jones, and J. E. Nelson. 
After a short address from the president, 
Mr. Lawrence Heywortli read a paper on 
"The Delusion of the Drinking System;" 
Rev. Dr. Perry of Derby another on the 
" Liquor Traffic, Immoral and Indefensible ; " 
and a third was read by Dr. Henry Mudge of 
Bodmin on "The Necessity of a Law to Pro- 
hibit the Liquor Traffic, deduced from the 
actual Btal« of the public-house system of 
Cornwall." 

A resolution adopted at a conference of 
temperance advocates pledging them "to an 
uncompromising war with the traffic " was 
then read, followed by a statement by Dr. 
F. R. Lees, of what he had seen and heard 
while in America of the operations of the 
Maine liaw; and J. S. Buckingham read a 
paper on " The Justice, Policy, and Safety of 
a Maine Law for Britain." 

The following declaration of principles — 
drafted by Mr. T. H. Barker — was considered 
clause by clause, and on the motion of B. 
Wilson of Mirfield, seconded by W. Willis of 
Luton, unanimously adopted in the following 

" Declaration. 

"The General Council of the United King- 
dom Alliance hereby affirm and record the 
following declaration;^ 

" 1. That it is neither right nor politic for 
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theatale to afford legal protection nnd: 
to any traffic or syBleni that tends to increafle 
crilne, to waste the natioaal Teaotirc^B, to cor- 
nijit tbe Bocial liabits, and to destroy the health 
nod lives of the people. 

"2. That the trofSc in intoiicatiog liquors, 
OS common beverages, is iuimicul to the true 
interests of individuals, aud destructive of the 
order and welftire of society, and ought ,there- 
fore to be prohibited. 

"3. That the history aud results of all fiast 
legislation in regard to the liquor traffic abun- 
dantly prove that it is impoesible to satisfac- 
torily limit or regulate a system ho essentially 
mischievouB in its tendencies. 

"4. That no considerfttions of privat* gain 
or public revenue can justify the upholding of 
a system so utterly wrong in principle, suicidal 
in policy, and disastrous in reault, as the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. 

"5. That the legislative prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is perfectly compatible with 
rational liberty, and with tbe claims of justice 
and legitimate commerce. 

"G. That the legislative suppression of the 
liquor traffic would be highly conducive to the 
development of a progressive civilization. 

" 7. That, rising above all class, sectarian, 
or party conaideration, all good citizens should 
combine t« procure an enactment prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating beveri^es, as affording 
efficient aid in removing the appalling evil of 
intemperance." 

Resolutions authorizing the appointment of 
lecturers and other agents, the formation of 
auxiliary bodies, the offering of a prize of 
£100 for an essay on the legislative suppres- 
sion of the liquor tniflic, the preparation and 
circulation of tracts, and raising a fund of 
iiaoiKJ to defray the expenses of the first year's 
agitation, were unanimously passed. 

The bon. eecretary announced that up to 
that morning upwards of £6W had been pro- 
mised towards the ilSOOO proposed to be raised. 
On the suggestion of J. E. Nelson subscription 
papers were sent round to the members of the 
council present, and in a few minutes addi- 
tional subscriptions were announced sufficient 
to raise the sum to :£»47, 12i, ed. 

Two other papers were read — one by tbe 
Rev. Dawson Bums on " What the AHianee 
Ts and In Not," and the other by John Leech, 
M.D., of Glasgow, on " The Policy of Confining 
and Treating Dninkards as Lunatics." Three 
other papers were not read for want of time; 
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these were, one on "The Inflnence of Driol 
Houses on Associations of Working Men," bf 
John Jordiaon of Middlesborough; another on 
"The Acts and Proceedings of the Recent 
Session of Parliament, involving the prin- 
ciples of the Maine Law," by John Taybr of 
Middlesborough (afterwards of London); and 
the third on "Tbe Legislative Suppression df 
the Liquor Traffic, in harmony with the ad- 
vanced spirit of the age, and promotive of 
general prosperity," by Johu Everitt of Luton. 

A public meeting was held in tbe evening- 
in the Com Exchange, which was crowded in 
every part long before the time for opening 
the proceedings. Sir Walter Trevelyan pre- 
sided, Mr. Pope read the resolutions, Ac, 
agreed ou at the morning sitting, and ani- 
mated speeches were delivered by Dr. F. R. 
Lees; J. S. Buckingham; Rev. L. Panting, 
M.A., vicar of Chebsey; Rev, Benjamin Par- 
sons of Ebley; W. Willis; Rev, Heury Gale, 
B.C.L.; Rev. Fergus Ferguson of Glasgow; 
Rev. Jabez Bums, D,l>.; S. Bowly; and Est, 
D. M'Rae. The whole of the resolutions' 
were carried unanimously and with great 
thusiasm {National Temperance Chronidt, De- 
cember, 1853). 

The constitution of the Alliance, which 
adopted on its formation, and remains aln 
if not quite intact, is: — 

" I. Title. — This association shall be de- 
nominated the 'United Kingdom Alliance. 

"II. Object. — The object of the Alliance 
sliall be to call forth and direct an enlightened 
public opinion to procure the total aud im~ 
mediate legislative suppression of tbe traffic 
in all intoxicating liquors as beverages. 

"III. Meubgrship.^.UI persons approving 
of its object and contributing annually to its 
funds shall be deemed members of the Al- 

"IV", Manahemknt.— The Alliance shall be -I 
under the direction of a President, Vice-Pre- | 
sidents. General Council, and Executive Com- J 

" V. Election of Oeficers. — The General ] 
Council shall be augmented to any e: 
in any manner the Executive Committee may J 
direct. The President, Vice-Presidents, and I 
Executive Committee shall be elected at the | 
meeting of the General Counca, to be held ii 
the month of October in each year. The J 
Executive Committee shall consist of i 
bers of the General Council, and shall meet I 
as oft«n as may be deemed expedient to adopt J 
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and carry out all advisable means for promot- 
ing the objetta of ttie Alliance, 

"VI, Liabilities. — JU embers of the General 
Council SB euch aball not be held liable for 
any debts contracted oa behalf of the Alliance; 
and DO funds ol tbe associatiou shall be dis- 
bursed, nor any liability incurred, except under 
a. minute of the Executive Committee. 

"VII. Gbnbral Basis. — The Alliance, bas- 
ing its proceedings on broad and catholic 
groundsi shall at all times recognize the ulti- 
mate dependence for succexi^ on the bleasing 
of Almighty God." 

Its general operations are thus stated: — 
"The Council of the Alliance set themselves 
vigorouidy to the work of enlightening the 
public mind, of creating a correct pubtic senti- 
ment upon the liquor traflic, and of organizing 
the same, so aa eventually to embody it in a 
legislative enactment. The methods adopted 
by the Alliance U> promulgate its principles 
and promote its objects are: (1) Lectures and 
public meetings; (2) essays, tracts, placards, 
band-bills, and periodical publications, includ- 
ing a weekly organ, the AUianca Neici, price 
one penny; (3) petitions and memorials to 
parlLiment, to government, to local authori- 
ties, aud to religious bodies ; (4) house-to- 
house canvasses, to ascertain the opinions of 
heads of families and olher adult inenibers; 
(5) conferences of electors, ministers of reli- 
gion, Sunday-school teachers, the medical pro- 
fession, and other important bodies." 

Upon the basis above described, and under 
the inspiration derived from the success of the 
Maioe-hiw agitation in America, the United 
Kingdom Alliance was established, and up 
to the present time it lias persistently and 
earnestly laboured to accomplish the object 
in view At first many of the half-hearted 
friends of temperance looked upon It with 
distrust, and in some instances with iealous 
fear; but in time much of that feeling wore 
awiiy, aud moat of the active friends of tem- 
perance became its ardent supported. 

The United Kingdom Alliance never had 
any pledge or test of meniberahip bearing 
upon the pei-sonal habits of its members, or 
afi'ectiiig their religious creed or political 
opinions, It invites the co-operation of all 
good citizens, whether abstainers oi not. It 
has but one object, the annihilation or total 
snpjiression of the liquor tmttic by a law 
enacted by parliament and enforced by public 
opinion armed with eiecntive powet. The 



legal power which it seeks is that which will 
enable parishes, townships, or districts, as soon 
as a majority of two-thirds — or such other 
majority as may be determined upon by p»r- 
liament — of the ratepayers or others voting 
upon the question so determined, to entirely 
prohibit the common sale of intoxicating 
liquors within their own immediate parish, 
township, or district. And when such vote 
has been taken in favour of veto or prohibition, 
the magistrates or other licensing authority 
shall have no power to issue any license for 
that district, pariah, or township. By tliie 
means the law would only be put in force 
where public opinion bad been brought up to 
the standpoint required, hence the ngitation 
for what is known as '"Direct Telo" or 
" Popular Control," which would leave the 
question of licensing, &c., just aa it is in all 
districts where the law was not adopted. The 
Alliance most strenuously opposes all exten- 
sion of facilities for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors; whilst it welcomes, and aids as far 
as possible, every measure for limitation or 
reform of tbe licensing system, but it can 
neither initiate nor directly promote any me.-i- 
sure short of total prohibition, as that is ita 
real aim aud object 

Branches or auxiliaries were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, the Rev. John 
Hanson being the fii^t superintendent of the 
London district. Mr. John Sergeant, who 
finally settled down at Soutbpori, was an ear- 
nest, energetic, and acceptable agent and lec- 
turer for the Alliance during the first twenty 
years of its operations, and was successful in 
enrolling large numbers of members. 

John Sbrgeant sprang from an old Fres- 
tonian stock; his father and grandfather were 
freemen of that town, their ancestors being 
yeotuaii farmers who bad been residents in 
the borough for generations. John was bom 
in Preston in the year 1828, and signed the 
pledge in 1B44. He became an active member 
of the Preston Young Men's Total Abstinence 
Society, and one of the committee. Under the 
training of Messrs. Joseph Livesey, Henry 
Bradley, and others he soon became an ac- 
ceptable speaker,and oftenaddresaed meetingn 
in the Old Cockpit. On the position of tewu 
miaaionary for Rochdale becoming vacant, Mr. 
Livesey urged young Sergeant to become an 
applicant. He did so with success, and laboured 
there with great acceptance for about two yean. 

He became an extensive and careful reader 
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on every phase of the temperance movement. 
On the formation of Uie Alliance in 1853 he 
readily grasped its principles and aims, and 
regarded the movement as a timely and neces- 
sary step of which he heartily approved. 

At a public meeting held at Rochdale, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Perry of Wakefield, author of 
a pamphlet on Prohibition, Mr. John Sergeant 
made such an excellent speech that the execu- 
tive committee of the Alliance at once engaged 
him as their agent. This position he held with 
credit to himself and advantage to the Alliance 
for over twenty years. About the year 1864 
Mr. Sergeant took up his residence at South- 
port, and opened the Alliance Temperance 
Hotel, the only hotel in that town which has 
not changed hands for twenty-five years. After 
his retirement from the Alliance agency he 
entered the town -council, and in time was 
elected alderman, &c. He died Nov. 13th, 
1890, aged sixty-four years. 

In the year 1854 the executive of the Al- 
liance offered a prize of one hundred guineas 
for the best, thirty guineas for the second 
best, and twenty guineas for the third best 
essay, in illustration and enforcement of the 
propositions contained in the declaration of 
the general council of the Alliance adopted 
October 26th, 1853. The Rev. Dr. W. M*Ker- 
row, Rev. B. Addison, M.A., and Mr. R. Hil- 
ditch, barrister-at-law, were the adjudicators. 
On the 24th of March, 1856, they announced 
that the first prize had been awarded to the 
essay of Dr. F. R Lees, entitled An Argument 
for the Legislative Prohihitio^i of the Liquor 
Traffic; the second to that of the Rev. W. 
Buchanan, B.A.J and the third to that of the 
Rev. Henry Tarrant; with a recommendation 
that twenty guineas additional be paid to the 
author of the second prize essay. 

Dr. Lees' essay was published in September, 
1856, and had a remarkable sale. The essay 
was followed by a sequel containing answers 
to a hundred classified objections, and subse- 
quently by a supplement and index to the 
whole work. This work was hailed as an in- 
valuable boon by the friends and advocates 
of the Alliance, and became a complete ar- 
moury for the student of temperance prin- 
ciples. In 1864 Dr. Lees' prize essay was 
published in an abridged form as The Con- 
densed Argument for the Legislative Prohibition 
of the Liquor Traffixi^ and being sold at a 
merely nominal price, it had a very large cir- 
culation. 



On the 8th July, 1854^ the first number of 
a weekly paper was published, bearing the 
name of The Alliance, and on July 28th, 1855, 
it came out in an enlarged form as The AUtanee 
Weekly News, With certain modifications it 
has appeai*ed weekly up to date, and is now 
a widely circulated, well conducted, and valu- 
able publication entitled The Alliance News, 

In 1858 the first number of a high-claas 
quarterly magazine, entitled Meliora, was 
issued by the Alliance, and was continued 
until 1868, when it was found necessary to 
bring it to a termination for want of proper 
support. From first to last it was all it pro- 
fessed to be, every number containing ably 
written and valuable articles, bearing either 
directly or indirectly upon the temperance 
question. 

The executive of the Alliance were not long 
in discovering that they had difi&culties to 
encounter, and hard battles to fight with some 
of the officials, agents, and supporters of the 
older organizations. Some of these, looking 
upon the Alliance with jealous eyes, treated 
it as a formidable rival i-ather than as a friend 
and ally, and refused to give it either coun- 
tenance or support. 

Others thought it was going too far, and 
sought to attempt more than was either pos- 
sible or advisable; more particularly that sec- 
tion of the temperance community which waa 
denominated the "expediency" party, those 
who were abstainers for " example sake" only, 
and believed that the evils of intemperance 
were produced by the "abuse" or "excessive 
use" of what otherwise was harmless and bene- 
ficial. 

They did not accept the Lancashire doctrine 
that alcoholic liquors were bad in themselves, 
and, thei-efore, were to be avoided, totally ab- 
stained from, and their sale prohibited. Many 
in Scotland, and some in the metropolitan and 
southern districts of England, were "expe- 
diency" teetotallers, and these were a long 
time before they could be induced to have any 
fellowship with, or to recognize the "prohi- 
bitory party" or Alliance men as temperance 
reformers, hence the strife and contention of 
which we shall have to speak in subsequent 
chapters. 

Judging from his later writings, some have 
thought that Joseph Livesey of Pi-estou was 
altogether opposed to legislation in favour of 
temperance principles. This we think a mis- 
conception on their part, as he merely con- 
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Wnded that it wm useless to strive tor legis- 
lation until the people were educated to that 
point, and he believed that practical teetotal- 
ism was the first step. 

In a letter to the author of these pages, 
bearing date July 3d, 1880, Mr. Livesey said: 
" White we have teu drinkerB to one alwtainer 
we cannot expect prohibition to be extensively 
adopted. Our people should work aa they 
never worked, and instead of " compensntioD," 
if the drinkers can be induced to ceoMe bui/iitg, 
the houses will shut up of themselves without 
compensation. This ia the policy we should 
always have pursued. PnrliatneDt will be 
right when the luokeru of parliament are right 
themselves." 

Nathaniel Card, founder of the Alliance, 
was bom in Dublin in the year 1805, About 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to hla 
uncle, Mr. George H. Birkett of Duhlin, 
founder of the Warrington, Majicheater, and 
other temperance societies in 1830, who was 
much interested in his nephew, and observed 
with pleasure that the lad was a diligent at- 
tender of the meetings for worship o( the 
Society of Friends, of which both were mem- 
ben. 

In early life Mr. Card gave evidence of a 
serious, active, and benevolent turn of mind, 
and while yet a young man was much con- 
cerned for the welfare of his fellow •creatures. 
He cheerfully gave up his leisure time to 
visit and relieve the poor in connection with 
the various local charitable institntione. He 
took special interest in the institution for tbe 
BUppreasiou of beggars, by supplying them 
with various useful occupations by which they 
might earn their own living. During the 
ravages of the cholera in Dublin in 1831-32 
be visited, at great persona! risk, the dwellings 
of the afllicted, many of whom he was instru- 
mental in relieving. 

As already stated, Mr. Card took an active 
interest iu tbe temperance movement, and no 
doubt he waa encouraged in this by his uucle, 
Mr. Birkett After settling in Manchester 
he soon won the esteem of the people, and in 
1854 the citizens of the Cheetham Ward sent 
a deputation soliciting his consent to accept 
a seat in tbe coundl chamber, which upon 
public grounds he waa induced to accept. 
He was not a platform orator, but an earnest, 
zealous, and laborious worker, not only for 
the Alliance but for other good movements. 
He frequently visited Loudon in furtherance 



of the Allianoe. He died on the 22d of March, 
ISQfi, at the early age of fifty-one years. 

Of the many friends and support^ra of the 
Alliance since the data of its inauguration 
none have been more sincerely regretted than 
ita first pi-esident, Sir Walter Calverlt 
Trevsltas, Babt., whose death took place 
at Wallington, Noithumberland, on the 23d 
of Mai'ch, 1879, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. 

In speaking of Sir Walter's demise the 
Alliance A'eict of 2lith March, 1879, says;— 
"Of the many social movements whose claims 
he advocated, there was none in which he 
took such a hearty and continuoua interest as 
in that for the removal of intemperance. He 
was an active and sincere friend of every 
phase of the temperance movement, but his 
name is best known us identilied with the 
United Kingdom Alliance. He has been 
president of the United Kingdom Alliance 
since its formation in 1653, and to its funds 
he has always been a most munificent con- 
tributor. At the meetings of the auxiliary, 
held in Newcastle, ha was wont to preside, 
his introductory addresses on such occasions 
being invariably brief, but eminently prac- 
tical. When in its 'day of small things' the 
Alliance, in accordance with the suggestion of 
the late Nathaniel Card, was formed in Man- 
chester, and a president was wanted. Sic 
Walter nobly accepted the office, undeterred 
by the knowledge of the genei'al ridicule and 
Bcom which awaited the earlier movements 
of the organization. As he did not fiinch in 
the beginning from thereby making himself 
the laughing-stock of many, so never for a 
moment did the fidelity of his attachment to 
the cause suffer the slightest diminution. 
His powerful aid by social iulluence, by pen, 
and by purse, could always be relied on. He 
lived to see the infant society in which, or in 
whose object, few men then believed, grow 
under his fostering care to a vast and power- 
ful organization, the effect of whose teachings 
baa already markedly changed the tone of 
public opinion in regard to the liquor traffic, 
and has registeied many good results in the 
books of parliament The first president of 
the Alliance, Sir Walter Trevelyan has till 
now been its only one, and it is with pain 
and grii-r that the habit of thinking of him 
in that character will now necessarily be 

A writer iu tbe Jr^ said : " The death of 
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Sir Walter Trevelyan will have been felt 
almost as a personal calamity by every one 
who is interested in the cause of national 
temperance. No man could have been better 
fitted than he for the high official position in 
the temperance ranks occupied by the presi- 
dent of the United Kingdom Alliance; for 
to the lofty enthusiasm of humanity which 
characterizes the ideal philanthropist, he 
united the fine practical insight, the large 
grasp of facts, and the thorough busineee 
aptitude which in combination are so rare, 
but which must be found in every truly 
statesmanlike mind. Sir Walter Trevelyan 
was not a prominent politician, for he was 
not an ambitious man, and had no desire to 
push himself to the front; but it may be 
safely said that few of his contemporaries 
possessed a more thorough knowledge of the 
true principles of political action, or whose 
lead might have been more safely followed by 
any young politician just entering upon pub- 
lic life. It need hardly be said, therefore, 
that his loss will be felt most keenly by those 
who were associated with him in the great 
cause to the promotion of which his best and 
highest energies were devoted. The AUiancer 
could not have had a better president, and 
whoever may be the next occupant of the now 
vacant chair will do well to tread in the foot- 
steps of Walter Trevelyan." 

After serious deliberation and earnest 
thought, the friends and supporters of the 
Alliance agreed that Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart., M.P., was the most eligible person to 
succeed to the presidency of the United King- 
dom Alliance. The feeling was, that irrespec- 
tive of high social position, family and per- 
sonal connections, moral character, and supe- 
rior abilities, his parliamentary career had 
been such that even his bitterest opponents 
were obliged to confess and publicly acknow- 
ledge his power and ability ; whilst the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons treated him 
with respect and honour. Up to that period 
few men in the House received so patient 
and attentive a hearing, or filled the House 
better than the "witty and logical apostle 
of prohibition." 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson is of an ancient and 
honourable family, which can trace its his- 
tory back for generations. His predecessors 
belonged to an old family of North of Eng- 
land gentry, who were lords of the manor 
of Fawlisgrave, in Yorkshire, under Henry 



III., and who acquired estates in Camber- 
land. In 1685 James II. conferred a baron- 
etcy upon Wilfrid Lawson of Isell, but the 
title died with the tenth baronet in 1806. 
That Sir Wilfrid, who had no children, willed 
the estates to a nephew (a son of his wife^s 
sister), Thomas Wybergh, who assumed the 
surname and arms of Lawson. Dying so 
soon after as 1812, Mr. Wilfrid Wybergh, a 
brother of Thomas, succeeded to the estates, 
and he also assumed the surname and arms of 
the Lawsons. In 1831 Mr. Wilfrid Lawson 
(nS Wybergh) was created a baronet. He 
was a man distinguished by strong religions 
principles, and a courageous and consistent 
allegiance to Christianity. He married a 
sister of the eminent Whig and Peelite states- 
man, the Bight Hon. Sir James Graham, 
Bart., of Netherby. She is said to have been 
''a lady in whom was to be found all the 
virtues and talents which invest the female 
character with a twofold lustre and attraction." 
Their son, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M.P., 
was bom at Brayton Hall, Cumberland, 4th 
September, 1829. Fearing the contaminating 
influences of a public school, and of unre- 
formed university life, the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson had his sons Wilfrid and William 
educated at home; so that whenever the witty 
baronet is asked where he received his educa- 
tion, he replies that he never had any. Latin 
and Greek, &c., were studied under a private 
tutor, the Kev. J. Oswald Jackson, afterwards 
an Independent minister, and the author of 
several important religious works. 

In 1858, as Mr. Wilfrid Lawson, he became 
a candidate for the parliamentary represen- 
tation of West Cumberland, but was defeated. 
In 1859, however, he was returned for Car- 
lisle in association with his uncle. Sir James 
Graham. Two years after his election he was 
present at the great annual meeting of the 
Alliance in Manchester, and addressed the 
magnificent assemblage in the Free Trade 
Hall, when he spoke in hearty approval of 
the aims and objects of the Alliance, and 
characterized it as by far the most important 
political movement of the day. 

In 1864 he introduced into the House of 
Commons a bill known as "The Permissive 
Bill," which was then described as " a bill to 
enable owners or occupiers of property in 
certain districts to prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in such districts." 

In the following year he was ousted by the 
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vigorous action of the publicans and tiieir 
friends ; but the result proved less to their 
advantage tlinn they anticipated, for he spent 
the interval between 1665 and 1868 in advo- 
cating the claimB of the AlliaDce in many of 
the large towos and cities of the United 
Kingdom, thus bringing the subject more 
prominently before the public, and educating 
the electors on the question. 

In 1867 he succeeded to the titles and 
estates of hia father, who died in June of 
that year. 

At Che general election in 1868 he was 
returned at the head of the poll by liis former 
constituency — Carlisle — despite the opposition 
of the liquor trade and others, who did all in 
their power to prevent his election. He was 
re-elected in 1880, but in 1865 retired in 
order to contest West Cumberland, when in 
his absence, through illness, he was defeated 
by one who professed to hold viewssimilor to 
hia own on the temperance queotiou. At the 
general election in 1886 he was, however, re- 
turned as a Gludntouiau Liberal for the 
Cockermouth division of Cumberland, by a 
large majority. 

The subsequent career of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, Bart., M.P., in connection with prohibi- 
tory legislation, will be given in due course 
in later chapters of this work, 

Samuel Pope, Q.C, honorary secretary of 
the AUinnce, is a son of S. Pope, merchant, 
London, and was born December lltb, 1826. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in June, 1858, became Q.C. June, 1669, and 
travelled on the northern circuit. Was ap- 
pointed recorder of Bolton, Lancashire, in 
April, 1869, and became well known as an 
able, painstaking, and impartial adminis- 
trator of the law. 

He entered tlie political arena, contesting 
Stoke in 1857, and Bolton in 1363 and 1868, 
each time without success. He is a man of 
wonderful forensic skill and power, an able, 
argumentative speaker and writer, and an 
ardent worker in the interests of the Alliance, 
of which he has been honorary secretary for 
an unbroken period of thirty-seven years. His 
masterly and comprehensive reports were 
amongst the chief attractions of the annual 
meeting of the general oonucil.' 

Jaues H. Baper was bom at Carlisle in 
18£0, and sigtied the total ubstiueuce pledge 
1 For K btDgrapliioal tketch dI T. H. Barter, letKUrr. 



in 1837. In ia43 lie settled at Bolton, and 
had charge of a large Wealeyan day-school, 
afterwards of a private academy. He became 
an active temperance worker, and soon was 
placed upon varioias committees, including the 
Bieoutive of the British Temperance Ltague. 
In 1860 he was induced to become piulia- 
nientary agent of the Alliance, and in that 
capacity did immense service. As a popular 
exponent of temperance principles he had few 
equals. He was at once an eloquent speaker, 
a humorist, a keen satirist, and a clear-headed 
business man. Mr. Raper visited America, 
Canada, &c, in order to be able to speak from 
actual personal knowledge of the effects of 
prohibition in these countries. 

On the occasion of his second marriage, his 
friends presented him with "a well-earned 
recogziition of his past services" in the shape 
of a handsome silver tea and coffee service 
and a cheque for £16(.)0. The inscription on 
the service was simple but suitable , " Pre- 
sented to iir. and Mrs, J. H, Ragiei', with 
£IGOO, on their marriage, by friends and ca- 
workers in the temperance movement, June 
25th, 183a" The presentation was made by 
W S, Caine. M.P., at his London residence. 

Another most noteworthy official member 
of the Alliance ia the gentleman who has 
for a numljer of years held the office of 
chairman of tiie executive council. Benjamin 
Whitworth, J.P., is the fifth son of the late 
Nicholas Whitworlh of Drogheda, Ireland. 
He was born in Manchester, May S4tli, 
1616. In hie fourth year he was taken to 
America, where he resided at PhiLtdelphia till 
1624, in which year he was brought back to 
Manchester, and a few months afterwards the 
family removed to Drogheda, where his f.ither 
took up his permanent residence. In 1832, 
when a lad of sixteen, Benjamin came back to 
Manchester in search of employment, and after 
much difliculty succeeded in [ii-ocuring a situa- 
tion in a warehouse, at a salary of live shillings 
per week! 

For six years he struggled on amidst many 
difficulties, and then resolved to start businesd 
on his own account in partnership with l^Ir. 
John Hoole, their joint capital amounting 
to £50. 

In 1842 this partnenihip was dissolved, 
when Mr. Whit worth's younger brotliei 
Alfred, and subsequently his other brothers, 
Robert and William, went into partnership 
with him. 
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In 1849 his health was so shattered that he, 
acting upon medical advice, selected Fleetwood, 
with its sea-breezes, &c., as his future home, 
from whence he travelled backwards and for- 
wards for about thirteen years. In the mean- 
time business was flourishing, and he conceived 
the idea, which was afterwards carried out, of 
importing in his own ships cotton from Ame- 
rica to Fleetwood. The experiment was a 
success, and a material help to the develop- 
ment of the trade of the port of Fleetwood. 

In 1863 Mr. Whitworth erected, at a cost 
of about £3500, the Whitworth Institute at 
Fleetwood, intended principally for the use 
of the employees of his firm. In 1864-65 a 
similar but still larger institution was erected 
and opened at Drogheda, where Mr. Whitworth 
had a large manufacturing establishment. The 
total cost of this building was about ^£4500. 

In addition to the erection of a cotton fac- 
tory employing over 800 hands at Drogheda, 
Mr. Whitworth was instrumental in forming 
a company to supply the town with pure 
water, and agreed to find half the capital re- 
quired. He was interested in numerous other 
commercial undertakings in dififerent parts of 
the country. 

From his infancy Mr. Whitworth was an 
abstainer from all intoxicating liquors, and 
in every effort put forth his desire has been to 
further the interests of the cause. 

He was for many years a liberal supporter 
of the Alliance, contributing the sum of £3000 
towards the guarantee fund of £50,000 for 
the five years from 1865 to 1870, and was one 
of the three munificent contributors of £5000 
towards the £100,000 fund at a later period. 

In 1865 Mr. Whitworth was elected member 
of parliament for Drogheda. 

Mr. Whitworth was a J.P. for Lancashire, 
and M.P. for Drogheda from July, 1865, to 
1869, and for Kilkenny from April, 1875, to 
February, 1880. In 1880 he was re-elected 
for Drogheda. 

William Armitaqe, late treasurer of the 
Alliance, is the head of the firm of Armitage 
and Rigby, Limited, of Warrington and Man- 
chester, cotton spinners and manufacturers, 
employing about 2000 workers, and having a 
high name in the cotton trade. Mr. Armi- 
tage's father was one of three brothers, some- 
what notable in their generation. One of 
them was the Sir Elkanah Armitage, who 
was well known in commercial and political 
circles. He was the architect of his own for- 



tune, but is said to have had ''an inbred grace, 
an urbanity of manner, and a quiet modesty 
I which preserved him from the faults which 
provoked the sarcasm of Horace Greely on 
the self-made man.** He was not only a con- 
sistent and liberal Congr^;ationaliBt^ bat also 
an ardent political reformer, the trusted friend 
of Richard Cobden and John Bright, an active 
member of the Anti-com-law League, and a 
leader of Manchester liberalism. Sir Clkanah 
filled the highest offices in the borough of 
Manchester — not then a city — and received 
the honour of knighthood for the valuable 
services he rendered as its mayor. 

Elijah Armitage, the second brother, was 
sent out with the earliest missionaries em- 
ployed by the London Missionary Society m 
Uie South Sea Islands. 

The third brother, Mr. Ziba Armitage, 
was for many years a deacon of the church 
in the Sunday-school of which he received his 
early religious impressions. The Congr^;a- 
tional Church, meeting in Grosvenor Street 
Chapel, Manchester, long held a foremost 
position among the churches of Lancashire 
for its munificent liberality, its abundant 
labours, and its large and successful Sunday- 
schools. Foremost amongst those who were 
filled with consecrated zeal was Mr. Ziba 
Armitage, father of the late treasurer of the 
U. K. Alliance. 

William Armitage was born in 1815, and 
after receiving a liberal education devoted 
his energies to cotton spinning and weaving, 
eventually becoming head of a large and 
prosperous firm. He was married in 1837, 
and has been blessed with a large family, 
six sons and five daughters still living. For 
a number of years past Mr. Armitage has 
resided at Townfield House, Altrincham, 
Cheshire, a few miles outside of Manchester. 
He is an alderman and J.P. for the county of 
Chester. Following the example of his father, 
Mr. Armitage became identified with the 
Congregational church, and has long been a 
tower of strength to the Lancashire Congre- 
gational Union, of which for many years he 
was treasurer. He has also been, and still 
is, an attached friend and supporter of the 
London Missionary Society; chairman of 
Henshaw's Asylum for the Blind; and numer- 
ous other charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions continue to receive his sympathy and 
support. 

**He commands universal respect by his 
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immtentatious but conei^Wnt pietj ; be is 
viihied for his practical sagacity, but by noth- 
JDg iloea he comaiand higher influence than 
hy that bright and cheerful apirit which he 
carries everywhere, and which itself often 
helps U) smooth asperities, and to heal the 
differences which muBt occur in the working 
of all societies. . . It ia in the home and the 
socinl circle that he is most appreciated, and 
it is to old tried friends lUone that his great 
worth is fully known. Commercial and poli- 
tical men all honour his worth, in all the 
churches he is held in high esteem, but the 
qualities which endear bim to bis friends can 
be known only by theTn. 

"As a temperance reformer Mr. Armitage is 
best known by his long connection with the 
United Kingdom Alliance tor the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, he having for many yeara 
hi^Id the responsible ofiice of treasurer, and 
taken a deep interest in its operations, besides 
being a liberal contributor to its funds. He 
now, must deservedly, holds a place amongst 
(lie vice-presidents of the Alliance, and his 
sou and namesake, William Abmitaob, Juh., 
Is an active member of the 



ZiBA Aruitaob, J. p. for the borough of 
Warrington and the county of Lancaster, 
eldest son of Mr. William Armitage, takes a 
warm interest in temperance matters, and 
frequently attends the meetings. He and bis 
brother, Riqby Ahuitaou, are the managing 
directors of the Warrington branch of the 
firm's business. He is, also, one of the deacons, 
and tJ^asurer of the Wyclitfe Congregational 
Church. 

Another son, the Rev. Elkanah Arhitaoe, 
M.A., ia the popular minister of a large Con- 
gregational church at Botherham, and an 
active worker in all the niuvemeuts tending 
to benefit the human race. 

Mr. Georob FAUbiLSERAttMiTAGE, another 
sou, is a skilful designer, decorator, and wood- 
carver. The decorations done from his ile- 
signs at the Manchester and Paris exhibitions 
I'eceiveil the highest encomiums, and the panels 
of the rostrum in Wycliffe Chiircli, Warring- 
ton, are admiwble ajietimena of his skill as a 

It will be apparent to the reader that the 
name of Armitage Is likely to keep up its 
prestige, and is as much as ever allied to the 
best iiitei'esta of the church and to the welfare 
df humanity. On the retirement of Mr. Ar- 



uitage, Mr. W. J. Crosslby of Manchester, 
was elected treasurer, and still holds office. 

Chablbs Thoupson was born at Morlnnd, 
Westmoreland, November 8th, 1819, and was 
cducAted at Ackworth School, Yorkshire. Mr. 
Thompson comes of an old Westmoreland 
family, and is able to trace backward in the 
parish records seven generations. He served 
an apprenticeship with a grocer in Liverpool, 
and afterwards took to the road as a com- 
mercial traveller. Eventually he joined Ml'. 
Nathaniel Card in the business of cottou- 
spinniug, &c., at Maachester and Stockport. 

On the formation of the United Kingdom 
Alliance he entered heartily into the work of 
that organization, and has been a member uf 
the executive from the commencement (thirty- 
seven years), being at present ite oldest, and 
with the exception of the hon. secy., Samuel 
Pope, Q.C., the only surviving member of the 
original executive. 

In 1873 be contested the parliamentary re- 
presentation of Bath, and in 1675 opposed the 
return of the newly -appointed judge-advocate, 
George Augustus Frederick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, an uncompromising opponent of all tem- 
perance Isolation in parliament. InlSSlMr. 
Thompson was placed upon the commission 
of the peace for his native county, and takes 
a warm interest in all public affiiirs. He is a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends. 
The temperance movement has not a truer 
friend than Charles Thompson of Morlund, 

Amongst the founders of the U. K. Alliance 
was the late Jahbs Simtson of Fozhall, Ac- 
criugton. He was bom at Clitberoe, July 
9th, 1812, and received a superior education. 
He was remarkable for seriousness of mind 
and steadiness of deportment, and inherited 
au ample fortune from his father, James 
Simpson, who was proprietor of the extensive 
print-works near Church, Being intended 
for the taw, Mr. Simpson pursued his studies 
in London and in Berlin, but conscientious 
scruples prevented him from entering the legal 
profession. He was a whole-lite abstainer 
from alcoholic liquors, a moat zealous sup- 
porter of the anti-com-law movement, an ad- 
vocate of negro emancipation and the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, and the friend of 
every movement that he believed would tend 
to benefit the human race. 

In early lite he became a magistrate, and 
continued to occupy a seat on the bench at 
Accringtou till within a short time of his 
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death. In 1843 he married Hannah, only 
daughter of Alderman Harvey of Salford, who 
was also an ardent temperance reformer, and 
a staunch supporter of the U K. Alliance. 
He died on the 3d September, 1859, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. 

The Rev. John Hanson, first Alliance super- 
intendent of the London district, was an able, 
hard-working advocate. After labouring in 
and around the metropolis until the autumn of 
1856, Mr. Hanson took charge of the northern 
counties, and advocated the cause with great 
energy and manly boldness. He afterwards 
accepted the pastorate of the United Methodist 
Free Church at Chesterfield, and took the 
oversight of the circuit. On the 30th of De- 
cember, 1861, Ml'. Hanson was present at the 
quarterly meeting, and, on account of his ill- 
health, there had been a resolution carried 
that he should have three months' leave of 
absence and his salary allowed him. Mr. 
Hanson rose to return thanks for the kind- 
ness manifested towards him, but his feelings 
overcame him, he staggered back to his chair, 
was taken home in a cab, and died in about 
six hours. 

As superintendent for Middlesex, and Lon- 
don correspondent of the Alliance News, the 
Rev. Dawsok Burns, D.D., has long been 
known to many, both at home and abroad, 
but the true value of his services will never 
be fully known or rightly understood by the 
great body of temperance workers in the 
United Kingdom. Mr Bums is one of those 
men whose inner life and guiding principles 
require to be known before a just estimate 
can be made of his labours in the temperance 
cause. 

Dawson Burns was bom in Southwark, 
London, in the year 1828, and signed the total 
abstinence pledge in 1839, being then in his 
eleventh year. At a meeting of the Youths' 
Temperance Society in New Church Street 
Chapel Schools, October, 1840, he delivered 
his maiden speech, and in the following year 
wrote a tract entitled, "A Plea for Youths' 
Temperance Societies," which was circulated 
in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Burns soon became known as a contri- 
butor to the columns of the Weekly Temper- 
ance Jovrnal and Natioiial Temperance Advo- 
cate. He was appointed, early in 1845, assis- 
tant secretary to the National Temperance 
Society, and in 1846 became joint secretary 
and conductor of the monthly organ. In 1847 



he entered the General Baptist College at 
Leicester, where he resided for nearly four 
years, and took an active part in the opera- 
tions of the Leicester Temperance Society. 
In September, 1861, he removed to Man- 
chester. There he was elected on the com- 
mittee of the Manchester and Salford Tem- 
perance Society, of which he afterwards be- 
came honorary secretary, and when the U K. 
Alliance was organized in Manchester, on the 
Ist of June, 1853, he was the sixth member 
enrolled. 

In the previous March he had returned to 
London, and by request took the secretary- 
ship of the National Temperance Society, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, M.A. On the formation of the Na- 
tional Temperance League in 1856 the hon. 
secretaries of the Loudon Temperance League 
became the hon. secretaries of the amalgamated 
societies. 

Dr. Bums, however, continued to edit the 
monthly organ until the end of the year, when 
it was discontinued. On the 15th of March, 
1856, the Alliance Weekly Neics contained his 
first letter as the London correspondent of 
that paper, and he still contributes in that 
capacity. On the 1st December, 1856, he 
entered on the office of metropolitan super- 
intendent of the United Kingdom Alliance, a 
position he has occupied up to the present. 

His contributions to the literature of the 
movement are numerous and valuable. He 
was one of the editors of the International 
Temperance and Prohibition Convention Re- 
port, 1862, joint editor with Dr. F. R. Lees of 
the Bible Temperance Commentary, which has 
gone through several editions, was for some 
years editor of The Temperance Worker, pub- 
lished by G. H. Graham of Maidstone, also of 
Graham's Temperance Guide and Year-book, 
and several other productions. He published 
an able work on Christendom and the Drink 
Curse, and another entitled. The Bases of Tem- 
perance, and in 1890, Temperance History, in 
two volumes, which is brimful of facts and 
dates of great value to speakers and writers. 
He has also contributed to the hymnology of 
the movement. 

John Hilton was born at Brighton, Octo- 
ber 22d, 1820, his father being a respectable 
tradesman in that town, where the family of 
Hiltons had for generations resided. John 
became an abstainer in 1840, and soon after- 
wards began to take an active interest in the 
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He promotei^ the foramtioii of a 
"Friends' Aaaociatiou (or Diffusiog Teaiper- 
imce iDfomintion," of which he was secretary. 
Sliortlj' after this he became secretary of the 
Bi-ighton Teraperdoee Society. In 1951 his 
health failed him, and he had to take rest. 
Ou his I'ecovery he was invited to a public 
tea ID the Town Hall, attended by 400 peraons, 
when be was presented with an address and 
a purse of gold. 

Soon after the formation of the United 
Kingdom Alliance Mr. Hilton heartily joined 
it, and on the executive determining to nj)point 
district eupertntendenCe he made application 
and was appointed for the southern counties 
of England. For about six yeai's he laboured 
snccerafully in Sussex, Surrey, Kent, Devon, 
Hants, and the Channel lalaiida. 

He resigned his position with the Alliance 
to till a commercial post in London, and pre- 
vious to removing from Brighton to the me- 
tropolis a, farewell soiree in his honour was 
held in the Town Hall, attended by represen- 
tatives of almost every sect and party in the 

Mr. Hilton has given his attention to nn- 
' merous social, moral, political, and religiiius 
movements, and is connected with most of the 
temjierance organizations, including the Good 
Templars. He is the author of several excel- 
lent hym:ia, melodies, &c., and has long been 
a contributor to the press. For some yeara 
past be has been the London electoral agent 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, and has 
done good service to the cause. 

On the whole the United Kingdom Alliance 
has been remarkably fortunate iu the svieetion 
of its district superintendents and agents. 
Most of them have been wen of undoubted 
ability, sterling integrity, and thorough devo- 
tion to true temperance principles. In times 
of emergeucy they have been an unfailing 
source of help, strength, and infiueuce iu every 
brand) of the tem]>erance movement. 

Another noteworthy fact is, that the execu- 
tive know when they have a good man and 
bow to retain his services, even from periods 
of from ten to thirty years. The Rev. Dawson 
Burns, D.D., John Hilton, William Mart, 
John Paton, J. P. Uran, Robert Swan, Wil- 
liam Thomas of Bangor, J. M. Skinner, Henry 
Hibbert, C, H, Murray, Hector Davidson, 
Richard Coad, E. P. Ridgnay, and others, 
have spent the best years of their lives in the 
service of the United Kingdom Alliance. 



As a type of the ineu engaged in some of 
the less prominent official positions, we here 
present the reader with a few particulars of 
the life and labours of William Fithiak, 
now of London. He was born HI Maucbesler 
in 1822. When about nine years of age he 
removed with his imrents to Heywood, where 
soon afterwards his father died. At an early 
age William was sent to work in a cotton niilL 
When about eleven years of age he signed the 
total abstinence pledge, and became a frequent 
attender at the temperance meetings, eagerly 
listening to the eloquence and arguments of 
Joseph Livesey, Edward Grubb, R B. Grind- 
rod. Rev, Francis Beardsall, William Pollard, 
Alfred Hewlett, and numerous others. 

He next entered the service of a grocer, 
and by industry, temperance, and economy 
saved a little money and opened a small shop 
on bis own account, but unfortunately lost all 
he had saved. He then took his own little 
library and became a aecond-hand bookseller. 
During the years he was in Heywood he took 
an active interest in the temperance move- 
ment, and was usefnlly employed in visitation, 
&c. Ha was a warm friend and advocate of 
the Order of Bech&bites, and a vigorous 
opponent of public-house clubs. On his re- 
turn to Manchester he identified himself with 
the Oak Street Temperance Society, and was 
its chairman for a consideraUe time. He 
also took an active part in the operations of 
the Manchester and Salford Temperance Ad- 
vocates' Society, and was its president at the 
time of the presentation to Dr. F. R. Lees iii 
1869. 

In December, 1868, Mr. Fithian proposed, 
and with a few friends commenced the Man- 
chester and Salford Permissive Bill Associa- 
tion. From its commencement also he was 
an active member of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. 

In lStJ3 be accc)ited the post of agent to 
the London Auxiliary of the Alliance, and ou 
the 23d of March, 1663, was presented with 
a silver medal, a testiniouiul, and a purse of 
gold, as a recognition of his long and active 
services in the temperance cause in Manches- 
ter and neighbourhood. 

From the day of his settlement in London 
Mr. Fithian was a zealous worker, aud was 
for a number of years proprietor of a well- 
conducted private temperance hotel. In lSfi4 
fae took an active part in forming and working 
an "Open-air Temperance and Prohibition 
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Union" in London, he being president, and 
Mr. J. Mote hon. secretary. On retiring from 
the London Auxiliary of the Alliance Mr. 
Fithian became an independent advocate of 
temperance, &c. 

In other portions of this work notices are 
given of the life and labours of some who 
have been on the staff of the Alliance, viz. : 
Rev. James Wilson, Alderman John Strachan, 
Rev W. B. Affleck, George E. Lomax, Wil- 
liam Thomas, Rev. J. W. Kirton, Edward 
Grubb, John Paton, Robert Swan, and others. 

We can do little more than name some 
whom we have known as laborious workers 
for most part of a lifetime, but who decline 
to supply material for a detailed notice. 

William Mart, of Derby, is one with whom 
we have been personally acquainted for over 
thirty years, and whom we have always known 
as an earnest, intelligent, and faithful temper- 
ance reformer. 

J. P. Uran was bom at Hayle, in Corn- 
wall, in 1825. Several years of his early life 
were spent at St Ives, where he signed the 
pledge of total abstinence at the age of four- 
teen. For some years he was a valuable local 
speaker for the temperance societies in the 
district, and was induced to become agent for 
the West Cornwall Temperance Association, 
and next for the East Cornwall Temperance 
Union. 

He then accepted an engagement as agent 
for the Plymouth Total Abstinence Society 
for a year or two, and from thence he went 
to York, where for two or three years he was 
the active and energetic agent of the York 
society He then served the British Temper- 
ance League for five years, and left them to 
become district-superintendent of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, as it would enable him to 
be more frequently at home. For over twenty- 
four years he has worked the district, and 
made himself a name long to be remembered. 
His letters to the press are numerous, inter- 
esting, and valuable. 

Some twenty-six years ago Mr. Uran wrote 
an article on "The Christian Sacrament, 
which appeared in the Temperance Advocate^ 
and was afterwards republished as a four-page 
tract. This is one of the most terse, able, and 
logical expositions of the subject we have 
ever met with. It deserves to be reprinted 
and widely circulated amongst the churches 
still using the brandied wines of commerce 
instead of " the fruit of the vine." 



Richard Coad was bom at Perranarwor- 
thal, in Comwall, April 30th, 1832. His 
father was a Rechabite, and his mother a 
devoted Christian, whom Richard tenderly 
cherished and cared for till her death at a 
ripe old age. His father was captain of a 
mine, but dying early the family became scat- 
tered; three children going abroad. Richard 
helped his father in the mine for a few 
years, and then managed a department in an 
iron-foundry. 

When Mr. Coad was but a youth he visited 
Tehidy Park, Cornwall, where a gala had 
been organized by the late venerable William 
Docton of St Ives. By his persuasion young 
Coad was moved to make his ^^ maiden speech," 
and with such success that he was carried 
shoulder high all round the grounds, his 
admirers declaring that he was '*a real, 
Cornish-born orator." 

His teetotal friends, backed by Mr. Docton 
and S. Fox of Falmouth, gave him no rest 
until he consented to devote himself to the 
work, and he went throughout the length and 
breadth of the county preaching teetotalism, 
a multitude of people signing the pledge. He 
afterwards became agent for the Devon and 
Cornwall Temperance League, labouring for 
several years in the two counties with much 
success. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Coad entered into 
the work of the Alliance, becoming one of its 
lecturing agents, and making a name know^n 
throughout the whole of the United King- 
dom, his special missions in Manchester 
and many other large towns being remark- 
ably successful. In July, 1889, he left Eng- 
land on a mission to Australia and New 
Zealand, and the reports to hand are highly 
satisfactory. 

The New Zealand Methodist gives a long 
account of a mission lasting eleven days in 
Durham Street Church, Christchurch, when 
the large building was found to be totally 
inadequate, the Sunday- evening congrega- 
tions being large enough for two such build- 
ings. His success was so great that he was 
compelled to prolong his visit, and the de- 
mands for his service were so numerous that 
he stayed amongst the Australians until the 
summer of lb91. 

Nathaxiel Smyth was born at Colchester, 
Essex, November 12th, 1822, his father being 
a I'espectable tradesman in that town, known 
as an extensive reader and an enthusiastic 
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refoTTner. At an early nge Nathaniel was 
apprenticad as a compoeitor to the Euex Stan- 
dard. After completing his term of appren- 
ticeabip he went to London, where for man^ 
ye3i« he was employed aa a compositor. He 
made a practice of going almost every night 
to hear Home of the great speakers, without 
regard to creed or party. His special favour- 
ites were Bright, Cobden, W J. Fox, Car- 
dical Wisemao, and Lord .Tohu RuBselL After 
helping to collect money for Father Miithew, 
he gave his special attention to social reforms, 
and travelled through the country lecturing 
upon these subjects. 

On the Ist of January, I8i;7, he commenced 
Ilia labours at Taunton ns an agent for the 
WestJfrn Temperance League, and he con- 
tinued with that organization tor several 
years. In 1ST2 he visited Liverpool to take 
part in an open-air temperance mission under 
the auspices of the Liverpool Temperance 
Unirjn, and made so good an impression that 
he was soon after engaged as their agent. 

He left the Union to become secretary and 
ageut of the Liverpool Popular Control and 
Sunday-closing Association, and proved that 
he was well versed in and able to deal with 
every phase and aspect of the licensing ques- 
tion, being a match for lawyers, magistrates, 
or baiTisters, whom he sometimes astounded 
by his cleai exposition of the kw. 

Be prepared and published for the Fopukr 
Control Association several very important 
and valuable pamphlets, including " The 
Liverpool Drink Map," showing at a glance 
the enormous number of drink-shops in cer- 
tain localities, and also a, series of maps and 
charts showing the number of drinking-placed 
(1) in the most unhealthy district in Liver- 
pool; (2) within 100 yards of St. John's 
Market, (3) within 160 yards of the Sailors' 
Home; and (4) within 20O yards of the Liver- 
pool Exchange. 

As a speaker Mr. Smyth stood in the front 
rank. He was clear, forcible, and logical, 
while his sarcasm and wit enabled him not 
only to impress his audience, but speedily to 
silence most of hia opponents. His last en- 
gagement was with the Alliance, as superin- 
tendent for East Lancashire, a position we 
regret to say he was {in April, 1B90) obliged 
to resign owing to ill-health and growing in- 
firmity. 

Hector Davidson was bom at Auehinleck, 
a village in Ayrshire, Scotland, February 20th, 



1635, and was the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren. His fatiier, Joseph Davidson, was it 
collier, and soon after Hector's birth removed 
with his family to Mauohline. At the early age 
of eight years Hector began life as a herd-boy 
on an adjacent farm, starting at early morn, 
with a little black bread to serve as food for 
the day, returning at night, in all seasons and 
ill all sorts of weather. After being a few 
years employed in this way, be was sent to 
learn the fancy bos-making trade. He had 
no op[)ortuuity of attending school. yet thirsted 
for learning, and taught himself to reati and 
write. He was practically a life-abstiiiner, 
but had his attention specially directed to the 
temperance question by his intercourse with 
James Stirling, agent for the Scottish Tem- 
jmrance League, with whom he shared the 
sjime room, and whose lectures and convei!<a- 
tious made a deep impression upon his youth- 
ful mind. 

At the age of twenty ha removed to Leeds 
and became a Scotch travelling draper. He 
soon took an active interest in the popular 
uiovemeuts of the day — ^extension of the fran- 
chise, the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
PlimsoU's efforts in parliament for the beneiit 
of our sailors, the American struggle for the 
emancipation of the shtves, and kindred sub- 
jects. In local matters he was equally inter- 
ested, and stoutly defended the right of the 
people to meet and hold public meetings in 
Vicar's Croft on Sundays; but his great work 
was in connection with the temperance cause. 

In 1672 he became agent and secretary to 
the Leeds Permissive Bill Association, and 
auxiiiary of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
In 1885 he was agipointed district-superinten. 
dent for the North and East Hidings, and 
the Eastern Division of the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire. 

He was at his best in debate, and was de- 
servedly held in esteem for the effective 
manner in which he could deal witli facta and 
figures relating to the temperance question. 
As a speaker he was pure and lofty in tone, 
logical in style, and ever ready with facts, 
figures, and illustrations. He died June lijth, 
1890, aged lifty-seven years. 

The Hkv. Hichabd Lambert, of Bolton, 
was the Northern superintendent of the Alli- 
ance, and an able, laborious worker. Edward 
N. Charltun, of Sunderland, was also a true 
and faithful servant of the cause, retiring 
from the staif of the Alliance to assist hia 
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father in bis business. E. P. Ridgway, of 
Salford, was another faithful exponent of the 
Alliance principles, a staunch teetotaller, and 
a genial companion. 

Richard Armstrong, of Chorley, ha«l a 
most promising career cut short by a railway 
accident, which incapacitated him for the 
duties imposed upon him ; but we remember 
with grateful sympathy his devotion, and able, 
earnest efforts in the cause. Thomas Carrick, 
of Kendal, was another of the Northern agents 
of the Alliance, who is still an active friend 
and advocate of the cause. 

James Whtte, successor to the late T. H. 



Barker as secretary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, has long been known in temperance 
circles as an able, genial, and earnest friend 
of the cause, and a man of large experience. 

J. A. Gibson, the resident statistician of 
the Alliance, has been so long in the chief 
office, having virtually grown with its growth, 
that he is looked upon by all as a most im- 
portant part of the official machinery in the 
institution. 

The following table gives the date, place, 
and chairman of each annual public meeting 
of the Alliance from its inauguration in 1853 
to the year 1890 :— 
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Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M.P. 

Sir G. Strickland, Bart, M.P. 

James Haugbton, Esq., J. P. 

Joseph Thorp, Esq. 

Joseph Pease, £^. 

Joseph Crook, Esq., M.P. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart 

Sir G. B. Pechell, Bart. 

Sir W. C. Trevelj-au, Bart. 

Sir Robert Brisco, Bart 

Sir G. B. Pechell, Bart. 

B. Whitworth, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Wilfrid Laiivson, Bart. 

W. R R. Callender, jun., Esq., J. P. 

Rev. Dr. Temple (Bishop Designate 
of Exeter). 

Su- C. E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Arch. Sandfonl, B.D. 
( The Dean of Canterbury (Dr. R P. 
I Smith). 

John Miller, Es*^., M.P. 

Arthur Pease, Esq. 

Hugh Mason, Esq. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. 

The Mayor of Manchester (Mr. Abel 
Hey wood). 

Professor Smyth, M.P. 

Sir WUfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. 

The Lord Bishop of Manchester (Rev. 
Dr. Frasor). 

E. S. Howard, Esq., M.P. 

Right Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Lord Bishop of Newcastle (Kev. Dr. 
Ernest B. Willierforco). 

John Slagg, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. 
i Right Hon. Sir U. Kay Shuttlo- 
\ worth, Bart, M.P. 

Right Hon. Sir W. V. Harcourt, M.P. 

Samuel Pope, Es<i., Q.C. 

Sir George 0. Trevelyan, Bart, M.P. 
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NEW ISSUE, REVISED. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, 
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CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Editor of Ogilvie's " Imperial Dictionary of the Englbh Language." 
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at moderate cost, a complete body of information on all subjects. 
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It is a Dictionary of General Information. 



This work has been aptly called a Conversations-Lexicon, since in it a man has the clue 
to all topics of interest and conversation in all professions, trades, and walks of life, and is 
enabled by it to equip himself to play a many-sided and intelligent part in the world. 

It is A BOOK FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, being of value and interest to all its members, 
old and young alike. It is in itself a liberal education, and, indeed, the best Popular 
Educator, and it will be found of the highest service to the younger members of families 
in the prosecution of their studies, and especially in the preparation of their written exercises 

It abounds with pictorial illustrations, many printed in colours, which extend to above 
200 pages of Engravings, including over 2000 separate figures. In addition, there is a series 
of coloured Maps, forming a valuable accompaniment to the geographical and historical 
articles. 
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The reception accorded by the press and the public to this new edition of the 
Imperial Dictionary has been such as to show that the care and labour bestowed upon 
it have met with due recognition, and to prove that it will continue fully to maintain its 
established position as a standard lexicon of the English language, and as a work of the 
highest utility for the purposes of general reference and everyday requirement 

The four volumes of the new edition comprise a total of 3000 pages, each consisting 
of three columns closely printed in a clear and distinct manner. The number of words 
now contained in the work is estimated at not less than 130,000. 

Of modem terms belonging to science, technology, and the arts, a very complete 
collection will be found in this work. The number of such words introduced in recent times, 
and now continually to be met with in periodical and general literature, is so great that 
a dictionary explaining such terms is indispensable. 

As an Encyclopedic Dictionary the Imperial combines the advantages of an ordinary 
dictionary with those of an encyclopedia. And as there are many objects and terms 
of which no adequate description or definition can be given by mere words, this dictionary 
does not rely upon verbal description alone, the definitions being supplemented by upwards 
of 3000 accurate and beautiful wood engravings. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



"So f»x as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, 
we should not wish for anything better than the new 
'Imperial.' Few. except specialists, are likely to come 
across terms not to be found here ; and the definitions are 
accurate and intelligible, developing into detailed explana- 
tions where necessary. The etymology is clear and concise, 
and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well 
executed. "— Times. 

" Beyond all question the fullest and most faithful record 
in existence of the English language in its present stage of 
developmenL The Imperial Dictionary in its revised form 
will at any rate servfc the requirements of the present gener- 
ation."— 7*4^ Scotsman, 
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In every particular this new edition of Dr. Ogilvie't 
work is a great advance upon the old one. The encyclopedic 
method of treatment which has been adopted will be found 
of the greatest service, affording as it does to the reader the 
advantage of the ordinary dictionary combined with those 
of the encyclopedia. Scientific and technical tenns are 
fully represented."— >4/A^fftf«mr. 

"A monument of patience, industry, and good woric. 
From beginning to end it has received tlie <iame thorough 
and conscientious care: it is copiuus, it is trus*ivoTthy, it is 
beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably printed. It will 
be for many years the most highly valued of English dio- 
^aDMxic^'*—Smtmrdajf Review. 
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The World as it Is: 

A Popular Account of the Countries and Peoples of the Earth. By Geo. G. Chismolm, u.a.. Editor 
and Translator of "Switzerland: Its Scenety and lis People." Profusely illustrated by over 300 
Engtavings, and a series of Maps and Plates printed in colours. 

This work iialurally dividn luelf Into three lecliani. The^ri/ coataiiu all that belongj to the dscriptianof the world 

inhatdtaati. intcrapciaed IhrouEh the lail » plentifully that dob i> to be met with ai almoU ercry other <^kiuji( dF the 
book. The MiW HdioD ii compoted of a liil of about la.ooo Eeogiaphical aajndi whose prorfunciatioD is ihown by 
being re-wntlen according lo an easily undentood t*^RZL A copious Indea will tie added, wbemby aU the informatioa 



Blackie & SotCs Publicaiiofis. 



In 1 8 parts, super-royal 4to, at 2s, each ; in 6 divisions at 6s, each; and also in 2 Tolomes, large 4to, 

el^antly bound in doth, gilt edges, price 24/. each. 

The Natural History of Animals 

(Class Mammalia— Animals which Sucklb their Young), In Word and Picture. By 
Carl Vogt, Professor of Natural History, Geneva, and Fribdrich Specht, Stuttgart. Translated 
and Edited by Geo. G. Chisholm, m.a., b.sc. Illustrated by above 300 fine Engravings on wood. 

This account of the animals comprised tn the class Mammalia has a decidedly popular charactrr— not through lack 
of scientific value, but because the author presents the facts in an attractive form, and studies to smooth the path of those 
who can give only their leisure hours to learning the results of scientific research. The andior's st]4e is above all things 
clear, simple, and direct, and where occasion offen, lively and animated. 

The artist has portrayed in the most spirited manner the animals as they appear in the varied drcomstances of real 
life, in quest of their prey, rarrssing their young mes, or qwrting with their feUowi. The engravings have been executed 
hi die most careful and finished manner, mder Mr. Specht's own direction. 

In 8 divisions at &f. each; or 23 parts at 2s. 6d. each; also 2 vols, doth extra, gilt edges, price 351. each. 

Pictures and Royal Portraits, 

Illustrative of English and Scottish History, from the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Time. This Work will comprise a Series of 69 Magnificent Plates engraved on sted in the 
most finished manner, with descriptive Historical Sketches, by Thomas Archer. Printed on fine 
medium quarto paper, forming 2 elegant volumes, doth extra, gUt edges, with richly ornamented boards. 

"Pictures and Royal Portraits'* will present a series of line engravings of historical designs, bcautifuUy executed 
hi steel, and produced in a new and attractive style, which imparts to them the appearance of highly-finished drawings 
in sepia. The series will include fifdthful reproductioas of important paintings by some of the most cminfnt historical 
painters qf the present century. 

In 24 parts, demy 4X0, at 2s. each; or in 6 volumes, artistically bound in doth txtn^ 

with olivine edges, at lis. 6ti. 

The Works of Shakspeare, 

Revised from the best Authorities; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius by Bryan W. Procter 
(Barry Cornwall), Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays by Distinguished Writers, and 
numerous Illustrative Engravings from Designs by Kenny Meadows and T. H. Nicholson. 

The most distinctive, as well as the most attractive feature of this edition of the Works of Shakspeare consists in the 
pictorial illustrations with which it is so copiously enriched. These are upwards of 750 in number, and bring most vividly 
before the reader the scenes and incidents occurring in the different plays. 

By far the greater number are by the well-known artist Kbnny Mbadows, and so important are these illustrations 
that the edition of which they form a part has been appropriately named the JCtnny M widows Shakspean, 

Each play is accompanied by an original introduction, and explanatory notes from the pens of various writers dis- 
tinguished for their critical acumen and their wide knowledge and high appreciation of Shakspeare's writings. Altogether 
this work will be fotmd not unworthy of him who " was not of an age, but for all time." 

In 17 parts, extra demy 8vo, at 2s, each; or 5 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, at 8j. 6(L each. 

NEIV PICTORIAL EDITION. 

The Works of Robert Burns, 

With a series of Authentic Pictorial Illustrations, Marginal Glossary, numerous Notes, and Appendixes* 
Also the life of Bums by J. G. Lockhart, and Essays on the Genius, Character, and Writings of 
Bums, by Thomas Carlyle and Professor Wilson. Edited by Charles Annandalb, m.a., lud., 
editor of the "Imperial Dictionary," &c 

In this edition of Bums his writings are presented in two sections, the one containing the poetry, the other the prose. 
Marginal explanations of Scottish words accompany each piece that requires such aid, enabling anyone at a glance to 
apprehend the meaning of even the most difficult passages. 

The Piaorial Illustrations, which consist of Fifty-six beautiful Landscapes and Portraits, engraved on steel in the most 
finished manner form a very distinctive feature of this edition. The Landscapes embrace the principal scenes identified 
with the Life and Writings of the Poet, and are from pictures pointed by D. O. Hill, R.S.A. 

Altogether in no other edition is to much light thrown from aU points of view upon Bums the poet and Bonis the man, 
and it may therefore be said to be mmplftad in the best seoM of the wonL 



Blackie & Son*s Publicattons. 5 



In 1 8 parts, demy 8vo, 2J. each; also in 6 vols., cloth elegant, with olivme edges, *js, 6J. each. 

The Casquet of Literature: 

A Selection in Poetry and Prose firom the works of the most admired Authors. Edited, with 
Biographical and Literary Notes, by Charles Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray," *'For Lack of Gold,'' 
&c Illustrated with Numerous Engravings, exquisitely executed on steel. 

The Casqdbt contains more than a Thousand Sklbctions from the works of upwards of Fivs Hdndrbd 
Authors, accompanied by about Four Htmdred Biographical and Literary Notes. Whilst the chief aim is to afford 
diaracteristic specimens of the writings of modem Poets, Novelists, and Essayists, extracts are given also from the works 
of early and classical authors. 



In 14 parts, 2s. each; or 4 vols., super- royal 8vo, doth elegant, &f. 6d, each. 

The Cabinet of Irish Literature. 

A Selection from the Works of the chief Poets, Orators, and Prose Writers of Ireland. Edited, with 
biographical sketches and literary notices, by Charles A. Read, f.r.h.s., author of "Tales and 
Stories of Irish Life," " Stories from the Ancient Classics," &c. Illustrated by a series of 32 admirable 
Portraits in mesochrome, specially prepared for this work. 

The Publishers aim in this Work to supply a standard work in which the genius, the fire, the pathos, the humour, and 
the eloquence of Irish Laterature are adequately represented. The specimens selected, which are arranged chronologically 
from the earliest to the present time, will both present a historical view of Lrish Literature, and enable the reader to judge 
of the individiial style and particular merit of each author, while to those not critically disposed the infinite variety presented 
in this convenient collective fonn will afford both instruction and amusement 



In 12 parts, demy 8vo, 2s. each; and 4 half-vols., doth elegant, Js, 6d. each; or gilt edges^ 

at &f . U each. 

The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 

From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from the 
works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By James 
Grant Wilson. Blustzated by Portraits. 

In the preparation of this Work the first object has been to present, not a collection of the ballads or songs, or the 
writings of the poets of any particular district of the country, but a comprehensive view of the poetry of Scotland in 
all its forms from the earliest to the present time. Besides original contributions and poems by living authors, the Work 
will contain poems, hitherto unpublished, by Robert Burns, William Tsnnamt, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Jamis 
Hyslop, Hbnry Scott Riddbll, John Lkvdbn, William Millbr, and others. 

The Illustrations will consist of Twenty-four life-like Portraits, engraved on steel in the most finished manner. 



In 15 parts, zr. each; or two handsome vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 36r. 

The Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, 

IN POETRY AND PROSE. Centenary Edition. With a Biographical Memohr by the Rev. 
Thomas Thomson. Illustrated by Forty-four fine Engravings on steel, from Original Drawings by 
D. O. Hill, R.S.A., K. Halsewelle, A.R.S.A., W. SmaU, and J. Lawson. 

Hogg's Works comprise TaUs im Prvsi, illustrative of Border history and superstitions. They comprise likewise 
Poems of great imaginative power and descriptive beauty ; Ballads full of humour and touches of tender pathos ; and Songs 
which, besides being universally popular when first made public, are still cherished as among the finest productions of our 
nadve lyric muse. 

'* CerUunly we may nmv recaguiM Aim as Uu onfy mm 4^ Bumi /oUaw€rs who dutrves t9 bt tuutud in the sa$ms 
hrtaik.''—Fnm. 



Blackte & Sons PubUcations. 



To be completed in foar half-volames, saper-royal Svo, at izr. (id, each; or in 

twelve parts at 3J. dd, each. 

The Steam Engine: 

A Treatise on Steam Engines and Boilers. Comprising the Principles and Practice of the 
Combustion of Fuel, the Economical Generation of Steam, the Construction of Steam Boilers; and the 
Principles, Construction, and Performance of Steam Engines — Stationary, Portable, Locomotiye, and 
Marine, exemplified in Engines and BoUers of Recent Date. By Daniel Kinnear Clark, 
MJutCE.. M.I.M.B.: Author of "Railway Machinery;" *'A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data for 
Mechanical Engineers;" &c. &c Illustrated by above 1300 Figures in the Text, and a Series of 
Folding Plates drawn to Scale. 

Thb work provides m comprehensiTe, aocunte, and'dearly written text-book, fiiUy abreast of all the recent devdopaients 
in the principles and practice of the Steam Engine. 

Written in fiiU Tiew of the preat advances of modem times, it expounds the principles and describes die practios 
exemplified in the construction and use of Steam Engines and B<nlers, in all their varieties. 



In 13 parts, super-royal 8vo, zr. td, each; or one handsome volume, doth, 3$/. 

The Gardeners Assistant, 

Practical and Scientific ; a Guide to the Formation and Management of Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Gardens, and the Cultivation and Management of Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With select 
Descriptive Lists of the best varieties in each department, and a Copious Calendar of Garden Opera- 
tions. By Robert Thompson. New Edition, revised and largely extended by eminent practical 
gardeners, under the editorial care of Thobcas Moork, F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, 
Co-Editor of the Gardener's Chrtmule^ &c &c Illustrated by above 400 Figures printed in the text» 
by 12 beautifully coloured and 18 plain Plates. 

" Tht best book Mv gtnertU praetical hortiaiiturt in tkt Engtuk langwtgt. Thtrt is no dcnbt about tkis.^-^ 
Gardener's Chronicle. 

" Tks best book ^ its kind^ and Ike only thoroughly comprthsnsivs work adapted squally for tko gurdsnsr, tki 
gsntUman amateur^ and tks man who is sngagsd in plant production as a matter o/trads," — Gardener's Magazine. 

In 20 parts, 2j. each; or 5 divisions, royal 4to, Sr. each; or one voL, doth, gilt edges, 421. 

Suggestions in Design; 

A comprehensive series of Original Sketches in various Styles of Ornament, arranged for application in 
the Decorative and Constructive Arts, comprising 102 plates, containing more than 1 100 distinct and 
separate "suggestions,'* by John Lkighton, f.s.a. To which is added descriptive and historical 
letterpress, with above 200 explanatory engravings, by James Kbllaway Colling, f.r.i.b.a. 

These sogg^iont are throughout original, designed in the spirit, and with the proper art feeling of the various styles 
to which they severally belong, and are the accumulated result of long and arduous studies, extending over many years 
of investigation and thought 

This work will be foiwd to be eminently suited to the wants of nearly every one who has occasion for decoration la 
whatever form ;— to the worker In stone, wood, metal, ivory, glass, and leather,—^ the house-painter, decorator, &c ftc. 

In 20 parts, super-royal 4to, 2x. each. 

The Carpenter and Joiner's Assistant. 

By James Newlands, Borough Engineer of Liverpool. New and Improved Edition, Being a Compre- 
hensive Treatise on the selection, preparation, and strength of Materials, and the mechanical principles 
of Framing, with their applications in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand Railing ; also, a complete treatise 
on Lines; and an Illustrated Glossary of Terms used in Architecture and Building. Illustrated by 
above One Hundred Engraved Plates, containing above Nine Hundred Figures; and above Seven 
Hundred Geometric, Constructive, and Descriptive Figures interspersed throughout the text 

" fKtf know 0/ no trsatiss on Carpsntry and Jomory wkick at ail approackts ikis in moriL . . . Ws strougfy 
urge ewr practical mecktmic* to obtain and stndy it. "—Mechanic's lAagaana. 



Btackie & Son's Publuations. 



In 13 parts, small 4I0 siie, price %s. each; or 4 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 91. each. 

Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria: 

HER LIFE AND JUBILEE, By Thomas Archbr, r.R.H.s., Author of "Piclura and Royal 
Fartrdts 1" " Fifty Years of Social and Political Progress;" &c Illustrated t^ ■ series of a8 highly- 
Gtiished Etchings. 



It l> MicTHl (Jut for <hc muIlHi 
of »» Itul of pmonif rcjMd Md »«■( 
ourSovmitD LmJy— •"Life"™chj 
ahiiWricaliecord; « ncotd, Cailhfal, 
Udy nuhu Lhon u SoiBeign Ruler. 


jd»af 


■ni= lLLVST.AT10«! 
the 1>U Prirua Conwrt, 


imdi 


lit of ■ Kris D 




In 1 5 parts, super-royal Sro, 2J. each ; 01 4 vols. , cloth elegant, bunibhed edges, 91. ftd. each. 
NE W EDITION, ClmliHued U tSgo. 

Gladstone and His Contemporaries: 



ii^raiailtlmiUmtllubwgraflucalftirm^lililiirjh Uuhril ixdmUnf 
mtttn ^ wuift gnurat kittary £rot^ H/ffiHAv«.''^StaadBrd. 



\ 



Foorth Edition. Laj^ S*o (ic 

A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data 

For Mechanical Engineers, based on the most recent investigation*. By Danie 
Clark, author of " Railway Machinery," &c. Stc Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 
Thii bt»lc conpriKt the luding rulu and data, with numeroiu Mblo, of corutuit 

of detiil llut hu not been lUempted hilhenii. Thii {the fouRh) edilion lui 
advanUgB has becD taVea of nuinr tusfenknu made by thoie using the forma 

"Ur. CImtM vrriUt wilA erf"' cUanua, tmd ht lua 
/rvfuf f« 4/&rrf j^ ^ rnVjiff/."— Bfieinecrinf- 

In 14 parts, medium 8vo, at at. each; or 4 divisions at (u. each, and one al 4<. 

Modern Steam Practice and Engineering: 

A Guide I0 Approved Methods of Constniction, and the Principles relating thereto, with Examples, 
Practical Rules, and Formula:. By John G. Winton, Engineer, Author of "Modem Workshop 
Practice." Assisted by W. J. MlLUiR. C.K., Secretary of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland; Author of " Principles of Mechanics," 4c Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

llie objecl oC the prcHnl pubUcslian ii to lupply the praedeal EnEinHT. Shipbuilder, and Medunic with ■ UiuIWDilhT 

writtoD by t'actical aicti, well acquainted with Ihe apeiadont which they deiccibe, and leeki to convey 10 the worknui 
detailed direclioni legaidini hii work hi languaie luch n he ii dall; familiar with; and, at the lame time, lo mu deailr 
ibe hJcW (aindplca opon wtilch these operatjoiu are lajed and an which they depend iv suoceH. 



8 Blackie & Sotis Publicatums. 

To be completed in 21 parts, super-royal 8vo, 2x. each; or in 6 volumes, doth extra, 91. dd. each. 

NEW ISSUE, 

The Imperial Bible-Dictionary, 

Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doctrinal. Edited by Rev. Patrick 
Fairbairn, D.D., author of "Typology of Scripture;** &c With Introductions by the Right Rev. 
J. C. Ryle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool, and Rev. C. H. Waller, m.a. Illustrated by about 
seven hundred Engravings. 

This Edition will be augmented by an interesting discussion on the subject of Inspikation, \rf the Rev. C H. 
Wallbr, Principal of the London College of Divinity. To this is prefixed a luminous introductioD on die saofte subfect 
by the Right Rev. John Charles Rvlb, Lord Bishop of liverpooL 

The Work takes up in alphabetical order all the subjects which enter into the contents of the Bible, wUle the seveial 
books of which the Bible is composed in every case receive careful and attentive consideration. In the treatment of the 
different topics, full advantage is taken of the materials which modem criticism and research have accumulated. 

The pictorial Illustrations include representations of the plants and animals^entioned in Scripture, notable scenes and 
places, manners of social life, and the manifold productions of human skilL In addition to these illustrations, a Series of 
Views engraved on steel in the most finished manner, accompany the work. 

New Issue, to be completed in 6 half-volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 9;. 6dl eac h . 

The Whole Works of John Bunyan, 

Accurately reprinted from the Author's own editions. Collated and edited, with an introduction to 
each treatise, numerous illustrative and explanatory notes, and a memoir of Bunyan, by George Offor. 
Illustrated by engravings on steel and on wood. 

Among the Illustrative Engravings will be found the Portrait of Banyan after Sadler ; and a careful copy of the inter 
esdng Portrait by R. IVhite, now in the British Museum; Views of Bedford, and Prison on Bedford Bridge; of Bun]ran'» 
Cottage, the Market-house and Church, Elstow; and of Bunyan's Tomb in Bunhill Fields. Also, a Series of beautiful 
Illustrations of Th» Pilgrim firom Stothard's elegant designs; with Facsimiles of Bunyan's Writing, and of the earliest 
wood-cut illustraUons to Tlu Pilgrim^ and to the Lift of Betdnum. 

All the excellencies of this much admired and highly valued edition of Bunyan's Whole Worics (of whidi over twenty 
thousand copies have been sold) are retained, the work being simply reprinted with occasional improvements in typogn^^y. 

New Issue, with Questions. Eleven vols., post 8vo, doth, red edges, 3J. 6k/. each. 

Notes on the New Testament, 

Explanatory and Practical. With Questions for Bible-classes and ^nday-schools. By Albert 
Barnes. Edited by the Rev. Robert Frew, d.d. With numerous additional Notes, and an ex- 
tensive series of beautiful Engravings and Maps, not in any other edition. 

Shortly before his decease the Author completed a revision of his Notes on the New Testament, to the end of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the only section of the New Testament respecting the exposition and illustration of which modem research 
had accumulated new and important materials. 

In making this new issue the first three volumes have been re-set so as to embody the author's latest corrections and 
additions, and they are now presented for the first time to readers in this cotmtry. This issue will consequently be the roost 
complete and perfect of any published in Great Britain. 

In 25 parts at u. each; or one volume, royal 4to, cloth, 27/. dd. 

Family Worship: 

A Series of Devotional Services for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, adapted to the 
purposes of Domestic Worship ; Prayers for Particular Occasions, and Prayers suitable for Children, &c. 
By above Two Hundred Evangelical Ministers. Illustrated by Twenty-six fine Engravings on 
steel. New and Improved Edition. 

The work comprises 73a Services, adapted to be used in the family, being a service for eoery Morning and Evsning 
throughout the year, with Special Services for the Morning and Evening of New Year's-Day. Each Service is composed 
of Praise, Prayer, and Scriptural Exposition. Thus it points out a suitable psalm or hynm to be sung; next it refers 
to a portion of Scripture to be read from the Bible itself, and add: aome brief explanatory and practical remarks ; and the 
whole closes with a plain and earnest Prayer. 
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